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ihen, Have been (he polestar of their thoughts and .affections* Their 
hves would haye centred in the spot which gave them a safe resting-* 
place, which was their castle against the world. But nothing of the 
kind can ever be theirs. They will never bo able to call so unxch of 
the world their own as to set 'their feet on. The world may be a 
very pleasant place for others, but it can only be a very hard place 
for them : upon it they can never bo more than strangers and 
pilgrims. Homo is aq abiding-place ; what the heart of man most of 
all longs for ; the first requirement of the family ; that which of all 
that man caji i)ossess most himianises ; but that is precisely what 
they never can have, or hope to have. Neither possession nor hope 
can in this malter e\er come to them. The m(ist universal, the most 
abiding, the most effectual, the most self-acting of all educating 
iiilluenc(*s, those of home, are well-nigh utterlj’ ex(*ludcd from their 
schooling. 

This is so, even if the tenement that never (*un he their own, and in 
which they dw^ell, be a structure in which the deccncic's of family life 
are possible. Of course we know that in our \ i Hinges it is still possible 
for it to be a bovii tliat one would deem unfit even for the stabling 
of cattle, and that in our townsnt is not unfrcquenllv a single room, 
()r a cellar, family life in which i-r not only an imperative prohibition 
of all the cisilisiiig and humaiiifiving influences of a home, hut also the 
Imperative enforcement of all that is most uncivilisiiig and uiihuman- 
isiiig. Here, then, in the very focus of civilL^atiou, are multitudes of 
people in a worse position, as respects the first essential of civilisation, 
the home, than a tribe of sa’vages, each family of which at all (vents 
has its own wugw’iim. Tlic man or woman must indeed he a miracle 
of virtue, who is able to fight successfully against the deterio- 
rating iiifluf'iices of sucli a dwelling. The improvements which have 
of late years been very widely effeeted in the cottages of our agri- 
cultural labourers, and tbo Act of last Session for the imp]*ovemt‘ut 
of the dwellings of the industrial classes in our larg(' towns, are 
indications that in this matter we huAc begun to move in tlie right, 
direction. What, however, we ought io set baforo us as our ultimate 
aim is to make .a true home possible for, to place it Avithin the atttiin- 
ment of, every family 411 the country. Hitherto, legislation has 
inadveifcntly made it impossible. No law luis yet been enacted Avith 
the vi(wv of bringing land and homes wuihiu the reach of the agri- 
cultural labourer. 


The evils of hoAd and cellar life, of Avhich wife-kicking and in- 
tompcrauco are only the most obtrusive, neither flogging nor tines 
tiOT imprisonment Avill remedy. Such treatment may repress some 
^v^ptoms, but cannot touch the disease. That consists in thd 
‘^d feelings which have been engendered by the utter over- 
y V V family life. What overthrew it, or rendered it im- 

-I ‘ the beginning, w^as the wan 
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. poor wretclies have no idea of their ever being able ,to recover wbat 
they have lost, or indeed any id(?a of their having sustained any loss,i 
for they have no conception of auy other kind of life than that which 
they have lived, and are living, being possible for them. No one 
can suppose that they will ever bo unhrutalised by the lasli, by fines, 
and by iinprisonnient, any niore,tlian thift tlfo fear of these penalties 
could make tliern resist the allureineiits of llie jmblic-hoiise, or of tho 
gin palace, or enable them to estimate right^" the value of their 
children's schooling. And this bnngs us round again to the point 
wlycli suggested what has been said .about property, and home. 
Tliat jx)inl was that we had now reached a stage in the progress of 
society when schools for all had become a necessity, but that having 
established these schools, tho first fact that was forced on our atten- 
tion is, that we have no sc.*curity that with the majority of tliose 
taught the powers coiil'errcd would be — and tliat is what ^yc want — 
rightly used, or that a large proportion of the (‘hildreii W'ould, after 
they had loft school, make any effort to retain wliat they liad bi'en 
tanglil. This securliy no laws or cliurcho.s can give ns. It (*.aii bt* 
<be result only of ‘ the ac'tion upon these classes ol‘ the cireiinistance.s 
in w'hicli they iind thenis.dves jduc.ed? I do not at all mean to imply 
that direct moral instruction given in tlie .scliool would be valueless : 
on the contrary, I heliev(' that sohiething w'ould be gained if all 
children w’cre merely taught llie half-dozen words Forethought, 
Thrift, Industry, Kindi ft u\s.s, Truth, Self-dep(‘n(lem‘e, and W'hat tliey 
mean. But licsidcs the knowdedge, and the degree' of habit nation, 
which may bo obtained at school^ •sonietb in g mr)r(‘ is needed for our 
purpose; and my conlention is that this something meu’e never has 
been found, and cannot now hv, found, in anything except in tln^ 
natural niotivos wdiich are engendcrc‘d unfailingly in ail men’s minds 
by the use and the pui\suit of property*, esjiecially wIk'ii it includes 
the actual possession, or the jirospcctive m:tjuisit.ioii, of a boine. 
Make property in land, without 'wlii^di s]>eaking generally true 
homes arc impossible, accessible to our working classes, and the first 
stej), which in this as in so many others will bo the most 

difliciilt, will have been taken. How much time may be required 
for ujidoing the work of centuries, during whieb property has been 
becoming to them less and less accessible, and lionies less and loss 
possible, and for these great natural instj'uctors have* been substituted 
the teachings of the poor law, no one can foresee. t)ur system has 
hitherto tended in the wrong direction. In that direction it can now' 
advance no further, and so tliereforo tho tide may ho about to turn. 
If it be otherwise^, our schools will not do us all the good w c arc 
ojcpecting from them ; thej- may even assist tho w^orking classes in 
coming to the conclusion that the order of society wdiich puts hin- 
drances in the way of their attaining to property and securing 
homes, is not fair to them. 
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In the foregoing paper I have not said anything with the view of 
promoting a compulsory morccllemont of the land, or for limiting, or 
in any way interfering with, our existing liberty of devising land to 
our immediate successors ; indeed, I should be glad to sec this liberty 
so complete as to allow to every holder of land in the United 
Kingdom power of leaviujf it absolutely to whom, and in what 
proportions, he pleased. In tin's era of capital and of science, our 
agriculture should in^Iie main be scientific, which would involve the 
application fo the land of a much larger amount of capital than its 
present mode of culture admits. We have both the science and 
the capital, and our agriculture stands much in need of both. What 
keeps them from tlie land is our present landlord-and-tenant systt'in, 
or in other words our territorial system, 'which is the inevitable 
secjiiel of tlu' monstrous permission to settle and charge the property 
of a coming generation. Neither landlords nor tt^mants can do 
much, speaking of the country generally, to promote costly and 
sei(‘ntifie models of (julture. What is required for thiS purpose is 
osiales of one or two thousand acres each, ownec^by the individual or 
by the joint-stock coTnj)auy that cultivates it. The fact that last* 
year we imported o,0‘J7,074 hufidredweightf of sugar from Holland, 
Jlelgium, France, and Germany, is an instance of the deterrent 
offeets of the present system, *A large proportion,. perhaj>s the 
wllol<^ of til is might have been produced profitably on our own soil ; 
and the production of it here wmild, as *thc experience of the 
(‘OTitinent has demonstrated, have much increased the amount of 
corn and of meat that would theniMive been grown simultaneously 
on the an^a that yielded the sugar. Uut as it would not answer the 
I)urpose either of landlord or of tenant to spend £8,000 in erecting 
a. sugar factory,, our agricnilture cannot be inqn'oved in this fashion ; 
and we have, besid(Ns as the. unsatisfactory alternative, to pay our 
euiitiiu'ntal neighbours for 5,027,074 hundredweights of 

sugar that W(i might have •ourselves produced with considerable 
collateral advantages. And then, to look in the 02 q)ositc direction, 
wdiy cannot wc have smallholdings, pnxlifting for us the minor 
articles of consumption ’For eggs alone wc last year paid the 
foreigner not far from .^2, 500, 000 ; and a great many more millions 
for ])oultry, huiter, fruit, vegetables, and other such things, which 
largo farmers, working on hired land with hired labour, cannot 
produce, but which are the natural produce of small holdings, 
cultivated by those who own tbem. llotli costly scientific agriculture 
on a large scale, and the useful productions of the useful class of 
small proprietors, are rendered impossible for us by the accumulation 
of landed properties into large territories, through the action of oiu’ 
practice of settling and charging land. If this practice, which 
is. entirely artificial and exceptional, were prohibited, then a clear 
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course would be opened both for the large and foi* the little culture 
— ^both for the scientific capitalist and for the labouring man. 

'In how many directions, then, do we find our present land system 
barring improvement and holding us back ; or, still worse, working ! 
mischief amongst us ! We have seen that it lessens the amount of 
useful and necessary commodities whicli the land of the country may 
be made to produce for the people of the country ; that it obhges us to 
carry on our agriculture with a class of persons so circumstanced as 
to be incapable of appreciating rightly education, which is the great 
need of these times ; that it necessitates a poor law, which, adminis- 
tered as it must be under existing conditions, is one of our chief 
sources of moral, of economical, and possibly of corning political 
mischief ; that it prevents the people who do the manual labour, if 
not of all kinds, at all events of agriculture, from having homes; 
and that, as^he acquisition or the improvement of a home is the 
natural, uni^^rsa], proper object of saving, by destroying this 
motive, anS superadding dependence on the poor law, it teaches 
unthrift, and all its attendant immoralities. Wc cannot suppose 
• here, as wc might in Switzerland and France, that every cottage wo 
pass may be a school for the acquisifion of the domestic virtues ; and 
that by industry, and the practice of many forms of self-denial, a 
little? hoard .is being accumulated within it to meet all the adverse 
contingencies of life ; and wo have seen that it is our laud system 
which has long been putting such homes as lliese, homes which do not 
breed drunken women and wife-kicking husbands, beyond our reach. 

I will now, in as few word»4*as possible, indicate two or throe 
more evil fruits of the system, for it is instructive to sec how widely 
and in Avhat *uddely-difforing directions the mischievous effects of 
a false system applied to land, which is the natural basis of socictj’, 
ramify. It is because they are without property that wc dread to 
give the franchise to a large section of the people. It is for the same 
reason that wc cannot give military ti’aining to the whole people. 
Evcr}'body notices the poverty and meanness of social life in our country 
towns : the reason of tms'is that the rcitt of any district docs not con- 
tribute through those who own it to the* enrichment and embellish- 
ment of tho social life of its town. This, too?' is the main cause of the 
difficulty, everywhere experienced in this countrj% of cstablisliiug 
good local middle schools. If the land were more largely divided, 
the difficulty would A'anish, for then there would bo on the spot a 
sufiicient number of persons interested in the establishment and 
maintenance of such schools. The depopulation of oxir rural parishes, 
and the deterioration of the social condition of those whom our system 
maintains in them, constitute a great difficulty in the question of 
local government. There are many parishes in which not a man 
resident in the parish owns a rood of hind in it, or even tho house, in 
which he lives. The system has made us the most homeless and , 
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propertylcss j)f all people. In such parishes there are not the 
materials for local government. The same fact will render disesta- 
blishment accompanied by disendowment, if it is to come, a far more 
difficult question economically at this day than it would have been 
seven hundred or a thousand years ago. At those dates there were 
a sufficient number of owners of property in each parish to build the 
parish churches; in these days, in many parishes there are not 
enough to keep the fabric in repair. I do not present the evils just 
indicated, together with those referred to in the course of this paper, 
as an exhaustive list of the charges that may be brought against our 
present land system : I shall, however, be satisfied, if what has been 
said be enough to dispose some of those who have hitherto not given 
mu(,‘h attention to these matters, to look a little into them. Here are 
scYcu’al distinct evils. Like everything else in the world, they must 
have causes. Arc their causes those I have suggested P If not, then 
what ? Again, the times have certain acknowledged wants. If they 
cannot be supplied in the ways I have suggested, how arc they to be 
supplied ? % 

1 have at times, in the preceding pages, been .withheld by want of 
space from giving my reasoas for the ccjnclusions I had arrived at. 
Discussions, however, of some of the questions involved in them, 
should any one think it worth his while to make the reference, may 
be found (lisj)crscd throughout the three volumes I have lately 
published on Switzerland. In this articl# my aim is to set forth the 
fact that in our Ihiglish Channel, within a few hours^ steaming of 
our own shore, we have livingb under the English Crown a popula- 
tion more self-respecting, intelligent, enterprising, and generally 
well-to-do, than any equal number on an equal spjxce anywhere else 
in the United Kingejom : my hope is that some of us may thereby 
be led to ask whether there is in the nature of things any prohibition 
against our becoming on our. imperial scale what they are on their 
small island scale P belief is that they could not have attained 

to their present position if they had had our land laws ; and that, if 
land xvere distri buffed hcijo as it is there, still better perhaps if it 
were made absolutely free, that is absolulely the property of each 
generation both tq sell and to devise as each proprietor at any 
moment pleased, no mischief of any kind would ensue ; but that, on 
iho contrary, as I have endeavoured to show, some grievous evils 
would be abated and some great advantages secured. I do not 
shrink from giving expression to this conclusion, because any one wh(i 
is disposed to pursue these inquiries himself may, if he please, be on 
the day after ho has read this article in the Channel Islands, seeing 
with his own eyes, and judging for himself how far the condition of 
their inhabitants has herein been rightly appreciated, and how far 
its evidence can be claimed in support of the views I have been 
maintaining. F. B. Zincke. 
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The example afforded by the Comedy of Errors would suffice to 
show that rhyme, however inadequate for tragic use, is by no means 
a bad instrument for romantic comedy. In another of Shakespeare's 
earliest works, which might almost be dcscribeff as a 'lyrical farce, 
rhyme plays also a great part ; but the finest passage, the real crown 
and 'flower of Love's Labour's Lost, is the praise or apology of love 
spoken by Biron in blank verse. This is worthy of JMarlowc for 
dignity and sweetness, but has also the grace of a light and radiant 
fancy enamoured of itself, begotten between thought and mirth, a 
child-god with grave lips and laughing eyes, whose inspiration is 
nothing akin toTSIarlowe's. In this scene, as in the overture of the 
play and in its closing scene, but csi)ccially in the noble passage 
which winds up for a year the courtship of Biron and Rosaline, 
the spirit which informs the speech of the poet is finer of touch 
and deeper of tone than the sweetest of, the serious interludes ol‘ the 
Comedy of Errors, The play is in the main a yet lighter thing, and 
more w^ayward and capricious in build, more fonnless and fantastic 
in plot,' more incomposite altogether, than that fii '^t. heir of Shake- 
speare’s comic invention, yhich on its own ground is perfect in its 
consistency, blameless i^ composition and coherciK^e ; while in Lore's 
Labour's Lost the fancy for the m9st part runs wild as the wind, 
and the structure of the story is as 'that of a house of clouds whicli 
the wind builds and unbuilds at pleasure. Here we find a very 
riot of rhymes, wild and wanton in their half-grown grace as a troop 
of “young satyrs, tender-hoofed and ruddy-horned ; ” during certain 
scenes we seem almost to stand again by the cradle ol* new-born 
comedy, and hear the first lisping and laughing accents run over 
from her baby lips in bubbling rhyme ; but when ihc note changes 
■we recognise the speech of^gods. • For the first time in our literature 
the higher key of poetic or romantic comedy is finely touched lo a 
fine issue. The divine instrument fashioned b^' -Marlowe for tragic 
puri:>oses alone has found at once its sweet new use in the hands of 
Shakespeare. The way is prepared for As Ton Like It and the 
Tempest; the language is discovered which will suit the lips of 
Rosalind and Miranda. 

What was highest as poetry in tho Comedy of Errors was mainly 
in. rhyme; all indeed, we might say, between the prelude spoken 
by j^^geon and the appearance in the last scene of his wife: in 
Lords Labour's Lost what was highest was couched wholly in blank 
(1) Continued from tho Fortnujhthj Meview for Ma 3 % 1876. 
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verse ; in the ^wo Gentlemen of Verona rhyme has fallen seemingly 

.into abeyance, and there are no passages of such elegiac beauty as in 
the former, of 8U(;h exalted eloquence as in the latter of these plays ; 
there is an even sweetness, a simple equality of grace in thought and 
language which kcc2:)s the whole poem in tune, Avritten as it is in a 
subdued key of unambitious harmony. In perfect unity and keeping 
the composition of this beautiful sketch may perhaps be said to mark 
a stage of advance, q new point of work attained, a faint but sensible 
change of manner, signalised by increased firmness of hand and clctir- 
ncss of outline. Slight and swift in execution as it is, few and sii»ple 
as arc the chords here struck of character and emotion, every shade of 
drawing and every note of sound is at one witli the whole scheme 
of form and music. ITore too is the first dawn of that higher and 
more tender humour Avhieh was never given in such perfection to 
any man as ultimately to Shakespeare ; one touch of Jthe by -play of 
Launco and bis immortal dog is worth all the bright. fantastic inter- 
ludes of Iloyet. and Adriano, Co.stard and Iloloforncs^ Avorth cA^eii 
lialf the sallies of Mcrcutio, and half the danciftg doggerel or broad- 
Avitted prose of cither Dromio. But in the final poem which con- 
cludes and eroAvns the first epofh of Shakespeare’s Avork, the sj)ceial 
graces and peculiar glories of each that Avent before are gathered toge- 
ther as ill one garland of every hue and OA^ery scent.’’ The young 
g('iiius of the master of all poets finds its consummation in the Mid- 
,stimmcr NighCs Dream, The blank verse is fls full, sAveet, and strong 
as the best of Biron’s or Ilomeo’s; the rhymed A orsc as clear, pure, 
and true as the simplest and truest melody of Venax and Adonk or 
the Comedy of Errors. But here each kind of excellence is equal 
throughout; there are here no purple patches on a "gown of serge, 
but one seamless and imperial robe of a single dye. Of the lyric 
and the prosaic part, the counterchaiige of loves and laughters, of 
fancy fine as air and imagination high as licaA’^en, Avhat need can 
there bo for any one to slianm himself by the helpless attempt t^> say 
some Avord not utterly uiiAA^orlhy? Let it suffice to accept this 
poem as the landmaiTc of aur first stage, *id pause to look back 
from it on what lies behind us of partial or of perfect AA'ork. 

The highest point attained in this first i)criod lies in the domain 
of comedy or romance, and belongs as much to lyric as to dramatic 
poetry ; its sovereign quality is that of sweetness and springtide of 
fairy faiK'.y crossed Avith light laughter and light trouble that end 
in perfect music. In history as in tragedy the master's hand is not 
yet come to its full strength and skill ; its touch is not yet Avholly 
assured, its A\i)rk not yet wholly blameless. Besides the plays 
undoubtedly and entirely due to the still groAving genius of Shake- 
speare, Ave have taken note but of tAvo among those AA^hich bear the 
partial imprint of his hand. The long-A’^cxed question as to the 
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. authorship of the latter parts of King Henry VL, iu their earlier or 
later form, has not been touched upon ; nor do I design to reopen 
that perpetual source of debate unstancjiable and inexhaustible 
dispute by any length of scrutiny or inquisition of detail. Two 
points must of course be taken for granted : that Marlowe was more 
or less concerned in the production, and ‘Shakespeare in the revision, 
of these plays ; whether before or after his additions to the original 
First Part of King Henry VI. we cannot determine, though the 
absence of rhyme iriight seem to indicate a later date for the recast of 
ths' Contention. But it is noticeable .that the style .of Marlowe 
appears more vividly and distinctl}’^ in passages of the reformed than 
of the unreformed plays. Those famous lines, for example, which 
open the fourth act of the Second Part of King Henry VI., are not to 
be found in the corresponding scene of the First Part of the Conten- 
tion ; yet, whether they belong to the original sketch of the l^lay, 
or Averc inserted as an afterthought into the revised and expanded 

copy, the aifthorship of these verses is surclv unmistakeable : — 

/ 

“ Tl\jB gaudy, blabbing, and rouiorscful day 
Is crept into the bosom of tbo sea ; 

And now loud bowling woivGs arouse the .jades 
That drag the tragic melancholy night,’' etc. 

Aid CltrisiophornH Moelowe, nut itiahohiH; it is inconceivable that 
any imitator but one should have had the power so to catch the very 
trick of his hand, the very note of his voice, and incredible that the 
one who might would have set himself to do so : for if this be not 
indeed the voice and this the hand of Marlowe, then what we find in 
these verses is not the fidelity of a follower, hut the servility of a 
copyist. No jfarasitic rhymester of past or present days who fet'ds his 
starveling talent on the shreds and orts, ‘‘ tho fragments, scraps, the 
bits and greasy relics’’ of another man’s hoard, over uttered a more 
parrot-like note of jdagiary. The verY exactitude of the repetition 
is a strong argument against the theory which attributes it to 
Shakespeare. That ho had much at starting to learn of Marlow'c, and 
that he did learn inudn-^that in his •carlies*t plays, and above all 
in his earliest historic plays, the influence of the older poet, the echo 
of his stylo, the iteration of his manner, may perpetually be traced — 
I have already shown that I should bo the last to question ; but so 
exact an echo, so servile an iteration as this, I believe wo shall no- 
where find in them. The sonorous accumulation of emphatic epithets 
— as in the magnificent first verse of this passage — is indeed at least 
as much a note of the young Shakespeare’s stylo as of his master’s ; 
but even were this one verse less in the manner of tho older than 
the younger poet — and this we can hardly say that it is — no single verso 
detached from its context can wxigh a feather against the full and 
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flawless evidence of the whole speech. And of all this there. is 
nothing in tho Contention ; the scene there opens in bald and flat 
nakedness of prose, striking at once into the immediate matter of 
stage business without the decoration of a passing epithet or a single 
trope. 

From this sample it might seem that tho main difficulty must bo 
to detect anywhere the sign-manual of Shakespeare, evenrin the best 
passages of the revised play. On the other hand, it has not unreason- 
ably been maintuined that even in the next scene of this same act in its 
original form, and in all those following which treat of Oade’s'insur- 
rection, there is evidence of such qualities as can hardly be ascribed 
to any hand tlien known but Shakespeare’s. The forcible realism, 
the simple vigour and lifelike humoui of these- scenes, cannot, it is 
urged, bo duo to any other so early at work in the field of comedy. 
A critic desirous to press thi^ point might further* insist on the like- 
ness or identity of tone between these and all later scenes in which 
Shakespeare has taken on him to paint the action an*d passion of an 
insurgent populace. With him, it might too plausibly be argued, 
the people once risen in revolt for any just or unjust cause is ah\'tiys 
the mol), the unwashed rabble, tho swirtish multitude ; full as he is 
of wise and gracious tenderness for individual character, of swift 
and ardent pity for personal* suffering, he has no. deeper or liner 
fc'cling than scorn for the beast with many heads ’’ that favno. and 
butt at bidding as tliey are swayed by tlie vain and violent breath 
of any wortlilcss herdsman. For the drovers who guide and mis- 
guide at will the turbulent flocks of their mutinous cattle his 
store of bitter words is inexhaustible ; it is a treasure-house of 
obloquy \\hich can never be drained dry. All ‘this, or nearly all 
this, we must admit ;*but it brings us no nearer to any but a floating 
and conjectural kind of solution. In the earliest form known to us 
of tliis play it should J^*em that we have traces of Shakesi^caro’s 
handiwork, in the latest that jvc find evidence of Marlowe’s. But it 
Avould be something too extravagant for tho veriest Avind- sucker 
among commentators to ‘start a theory tliat a rcA’isiou was made of 
his original work by Mario wo after additions had been made to it 
by yhakospcarc ; A’^t we have seen that tho most unmistakcable 
signs of MarloAvc’s handiwork, tho passages Avhich shov^ most plainly 
the personal and present seal of his genius, belong to the play only 
in its rcAused form ; AAhile there is no part of the Avhole composition 
which can so confidently be assigned to Shakespeare as to the one 
man then capable of such work, as can an entire and important 
episode of the play in its unrevised state. Now the proposition that 
Shakespeare Avas the sole author of both plays in their earliest 
extant shape is refuted at once, and equally from without and from 
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within, by evidence of tradition and by evidence of style. There is 
therefore proof irresistible and unmistakeable of at least a double 
authorship ; and the one reasonable conclusion left to us would seem 
to be this ; that the first edition we possess of these plays is a j)artial 
transcript of the text as it stood after the first additions had been 
made by Shakespeare to the original work of ‘Marlowe and others ; 
for that this original was the work of more hands than one, and 
hands of notably unequal power, we have again <tho united witness 
of traditional and internal evidence to warrant our belief: and that 
among the omissions of this imperfect text were certain passages of 
the original work, which 'wore ultimately restored in the final 
revisioh of the entire poem as it now stands among the collected 
works of Shakespeare. 

No competent critic who has given due study to the genius of 
Marlowe will admit that there is a single passage of tragic or poetic 
interest in either form of the text, which is beyond the reach of the 
father of English tragedy : or, if there be one seeming exception in 
tlie expanded and transfigured version of Clifford \s monologue over 
his father’s corpse, which is certainly more in Shakespeare’s tragic 
manner than in Marlowx'’s,\and in th^ style of a later period than 
that in which he was on the whole apparently content to reproduce 
or to emulate the tragic manner of Marlowe, there is at least but 
this one exception to the general absolute truth ol‘ the rule ; and 
even this great tragic passage is rather out of the range of ]\[arloWc’s 
style than beyond the scope of his genius. In the later as in the 
earlier version of those plays, the one manifest excellence of which we 
have no reason to suppose him capable is manifest in the comic or 
prosaic sense alond. The first great rapid sketch of the dying cardinal, 
afterwards so nobly enlarged and perfected ort revision by the same 
or by a second artist, is as clearly within the capacity of Marlowe as 
of Shakespeare ; and in either edition of the latter play, successively 
known as T/w True Trarjahi of Richard Dake of Yorky as the Hcrond 
Part of the Coufodioiiy and as the Third Part of King Ilcnrg F/., 
the dominant figure which darkens all tire close of the poem with 
the presage of a direr day is drawn by the same strong hand in the 
same tragic outline. From the first to the last stage of the work 
there is no mark of change or progress here ; the whole play indeed 
has undergone loss revision, as it certainly needed less, than the 
preceding part of the Contention. Those great verses which 
resume the w^holc spirit of Shakespeare’s Richard — finer perhaps in 
themselves than any passage of the play which bears lus name — 
are well-nigh identical in cither fom of the poem ; but the reviser, 
witli admirable judgment, has struck out, whether from his own 
text or that of another, the line which precedes them in the original 
sketch, where the passage rims thus : — 
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** I had no father, I am like no father ; 

I have no brothers, I am like no brothers 

(this reiteration is exactly in the first manner of our tragic drama ;) 

“ And this word love, which greybeards term divine,” etc. 

It would bo an iiiiperttnonco to trapscribe the rest of a passage which 
rings in the car of every reader’s memory ; but it may be noted that 
the erasure by wdiiph its effect is so singularly heightened with the 
inborn skill of so divine an instinct is just such an alteration as 
would be equally likely to occur to the original writer on glancing 
over his print(?d text, as to a poet of kindred power, who, while 
busied in retouching and filling out the sketch of his predecessor, 
might be struck by the opening for so great an improvement at so 
small a cost of suppression. My own conjecture would incline to 
the bt'licf that we have here a perfect example uE^lho manner in 
which Shakespeare may ho presumed, when such a task was set before 
him, to have dealt with the text oi' Marlowe. That at. the outset of 
his career he was so employed, as well as on the texts of lesser poets, 
ue have on all hands as good evidence of every kind as can be 
desired ; proof on one side from the text of the revised plays, which 
arc as certainly in part the work of his hand as they are in pare 
the work of another ; and proOf on the opposite siefe fj*om Uie open 
and clamorous charge of his rivals, whose inq)utations can bo made 
to bear no reasonable meaning but this by the most violent ingenuity 
of ])crversion, and who prcsuTiiably were not persons of such frank 
imbecility, such innocent and infantine malevolence, as to forge 
against their most ditngorous enemy the pointless and cdgeless 
weapon ol a cliarge which, if ungrounded, must 1ki»vo heeii easier to 
ndutc than to devise^ Assuming then tliat in common with other 
young poets of his day ho^w'us thus engaged during the first years 
of his connection with the stage, wc should naturally have expected 
to find him handling tlio^text of Marlowe with more ol* reverence 
and less of freedom than that of meaner men : reafly, as in the 
Coiifcjffiou, to clear !iway with no timid h^^^d their weaker and more 
inefficient work, to cancel and supplant it by worthier matter of his 
own ; but when occupied in recasting the verso of Marlowe, not less 
ready to confine his labour to such slight and skilful strokes of art 
as that which has led us into this byway of speculation : to the 
correction of a false note, the addition of a finer toucb, the perfection 
of a meaning half expressed or a tone of half-uttered music : to the 
iiivigoratioii of sense and metre by substitution of the right word for 
the wrong, of a fuller phrase for one feebler : to the excision of 
such archaic and superfluous repetitions as arc signs of a crujder 
stage of workmanship, relics of a ruder period of style, survivals 
of the earliest form or habit of dramatic poetry. Such work as 
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tbis, however humble in our present eyes, which logk before and 
after, would assuredly have been worthy of the workman and his 
task ; an office no less fruitful of profit, and no more unbeseeming 
the pupil hand of the future master, than the* subordinate handiwork 
of the young Raffaelle or Leonardo on the canvas of Verrocchio or 
Perugino. 

Of the doubtful or spurious plays which ha\"C been with more or 
less show of reason ascribed to this first period of Shakespeare’s 
art, I have here no more to say than that I puqjosc m the proper 
place^totake account of the only two among them which bear the 
slightest trace of any possible touch of his hand. For these two 
there is not, as it happens, the least witness of tradition or outward 
likelihood which might warrant us in assigning them a place apart 
from the rest, and nearer the chance of reception into the rank 
that has been claimed for them ; while those plays in whoso favour 
there is some apparent evidence from without, such as the fact of 
early or even loriginal attribution to the master’s hand, are, with 
one possible exception! utterly bej'^ond the pale of human consi* 
deration as at any stage wliatever the conceivable w’ork of Shake- 
speare. r 

II. The second period is that of perfection in comic and historic 
style. !phe final heights and depths* of tragedy, witli all its roach 
of thought and all its pulse of passion, are yet to be scaled and 
sounded ; but to this stage belongs the special quality of faultless, 
joyous, facile command upon each faculty required of the presiding 
genius for service or for sport. It «is in the middle period of his 
work that the language of Shakespeare is most limpid in its fullness, 
the style most pure, the thought most transparent through the close 
and luminous raiment of perfect expression. The conceits and 
crudities of the first stage arc outgrown and ■cast aside ; the harsh- 
ness and obscurity which at times may strike us as among the notes 
of his third manner have as yet no place ^ the flawless work of this 
second triage. That which has to be said is not 5"et too great for 
perfection of utterance; passion ’has not ypt grappled with thought 
in so close and fierce an embrace as to, strain and rend the garment 
of words, though stronger and subtler than ever .was woven of human 
speech. Neither in his first nor in his last stage would the style of 
Shakespeare, oven were it possible by stud}’' to reproduce it, be of 
itself a perfect and blameless model ; but his middle style, that 
in. which the typical plays of his second period are written, would 
be, if it were possible to imitate, the most absolute pattern that could 
be set before man. I do not speak of mere copyist’s work, the 
parasitic knack of retailing cast phrases, tricks and forms of accent, 
cadences and catchwords proper only to the natural manner of tho 
man who first came by instinct upon them, and by instinct put them 
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to use ; I speak pf that faithful and fruitful discipleship of love with 
which tho highest among poets and the most original among work- 
men have naturally been always the first to study and the most 
earnest to follow the footsteps of the greatest among their kind. 
And this only high and profitable form of study and discipleship 
can set before itself, even in the work of Shakespeare, no pattern so 
perfect, no model so absolute, as is afibrded by the style or manner 
of his second period. ^ 

To this stage belong by spiritual right if not by material, by 
rule of poetic order if not by date of actual succession, the greatest 
of his English histories and four of his greatest and most j)erfect 
comedies ; the four greatest we might properly call them, reserving 
for another class the last divine triad of romantic plays which it is 
alike inaccurate to number among tragedies or comedies proper: 
the Tah\ Cymhvllno^ and tho Tempest, wjiich belong of 

course wholly to his last manner, or, if accuracy must be strained 
oven io pedantry, to the second manner of his third (w final stage. 
A single masterpiece which may be classed oitlier among histories or 
tragedies belongs to tho middle period ; and to this also we must 
refer, ii‘ not tho ultimate form, •yet assuredly the fii st sketch at least 
of that which is commonly regarded as the typical and supreme 
work of Shakespeare. Three lesser comedies, one of*them ii^ great 
])art the recast or rather the transfiguration of an 'earlier poet^s 
work, complete the list of plays assignabloto the second epoch of 
his genius. 

The ripest fruit of historic or national drama, the consummation 
and the crown of Shakespeare’s labours in that line, must of course 
be re(!ognisrd and saluted by all students in the supreme and 
sovereign trilogy of Hepry IV> and Ilcnrij V. On a lower degree 
onl}'^ than this final and imperial ^vork we find the two chronicle 
histories which remain to bo classed. In style as in structure they 
boar witness of a power Icsg perfect, a less impeccable hand. They 
have less of perceptible instinct, loss of vivid and vigorous 
utterance ; the breath of th|)ir inspiration is^less continuous and less 
direct, the fashion of their eloquence is more deliberate and more 
prepense ; there is m^re of study and structure apparent in their 
speech, and less in their general scheme of action. Of all Shake- 
speare’s plays they are the most rhetorical ; there id more talk than 
song in them, less poetry than oratory ; more finish than form, less 
movement than incident. Scone is laid upon scene, and event suc- 
ceeds event, as stone might be laid on stone and story might succeed 
story in a building reared by mere might of human handiwork ; 
not as in a city or temple whose walls had risen of themselves 
the lyric breath and stroke of a greater than Amphion ; moulded 
out of music by no rule or line of mortal measure, with no sound of 
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axe or anvil, but only of smitten strings ; built by Jiarp and not by 
band. 

The lordly structure of these poems is the work of a royal work- 
man, full of masterdom and miglit, sublime in the state and strength 
of its many mansions, but less perfect in proportion and less aerial in 
build than the very highest fabrics fashioned ‘after his own great will 
by the supreme architect of song. Of these plays, and of these alone 
among the maturer works of Shakespeare, it may be said that the 
best parts are . discernible from the rest, divisible by analysis and 
separable by memory from the s(!encs which precede thojn or follow 
and the characters which surround them or succeed. CVmstaiice and 
.Katherine rise up into remembrance apart from their environment 
and above it, stand clear in our minds of the crowdt'd coniijany with 
which the poet has begirt their central figures. In all other of his 
great tragic wy^ks, even in ITanilvfy if we have grace and sense to 
read it aright and not awry, it is not of any single person or separate 
passage that 4vo think when wo speak of it ; it is to the ^^hole mas- 
terpiece that the mind turns at mention of its name, 'i'he one entire 
Qiid jicrfect chrysolite of OtlnUoiii neithei* Othello nor I)('sdeinona 
nor lago, but each and all ; the play of Ihtmhi is more than 
Hamlet himself, the poem even here is too great to he resumed 
in the person. ‘liut Constance is the *jew(‘I of AT;/// 7c>//y/,and Kathe- 
rine the crowning blossom of Kitiff Henri/ VJII, — a fuiiera! flower 
as of ** marigolds on death-beds blowing,’’ an opal ol*as pure* water as 
‘‘tears of perfect moan,” with fitful fire at its lu'arl, ominous of evil 
and sorrow, set in a mourning band of jet on the ft^rofiont of the 
poem, that the brow so circled may, “like to a title-haf, foretell the 
nature of a tragic volume.” Not indeed that without tliese the*- ground 
would in either case bo barren ; but that in oitlier field onr eye rests 
rather on these and other separate ears of wlieat that overtop tlie 
ranks, than on the waving width of the wliolc har\e.st at on(;e. In 
the one play our memory turns next to life figures of Arthur and the 
Bastard, in the other to those of Wolsey and his king: tlie residue 
in either case is made iijW.outlinos inore*lIglitl5" and slightly drawn. 
In two scenes the figure of King John rises indeed to the highest 
height even of Shakespearian tragedy ; for the rest of the play the 
lines of his character arc cut no deeper, the features of his personality 
stand out in no sharper relief, than those of hlleanor or tlie French 
king; but the scene in which he tempts Hubert to the edge of the 
pit of hell sounds a deeper note and touches a subtler string in the 
tragic nature of man than had been struck by any ijoei save Dante 
alone, since the reign of the Greek tragedians. The cunning and 
profound simplicity of the few last weighty words w'hich drop like 
flakes of poison that blister where they fall from the deadly lips of 
the king is a now quality in our tragic verse ; there was no foretaste 
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of suet a thing in the passionate imagination which clothed itself in 
the mighty music of Marlowe’s burning song. The elder master 
might indeed have written the magnificent speech which ushers in 
with gradual rhetoric and splendid reticence the black suggestion of 
a deed without a name ; his hand might have woven with no less 
imperial skill the clahorhte raiment cf words and images which wraps 
up in fold upon fold, as with swaddling-bands of purple and golden 
embroidery, the shappless and miscreated birth of a murderous pur- 
pose that labours into light even while it loathes the light and itself ; 
but Shakespeare alone has ^iven us the first sample of that more 
secret and tcrriiile knowledge which reveals itself in the brief heavy 
whispers that seal the commission and sign the warrant of the king. 
Webster alone of all our tragic poets has liad strength to emulate 
in this darkest line of art the handiwork of his master. We find 
nowhere such an echo or reflection of the spirit of this ^cene as in the 
last tremendous dialogue of Ilosola with Ferdinand in the house of 
murder and madness, while their spotted souls yet flutter between 
conscience and distraction, hovering for an hour as with broken 
wings on the confines of either province of hell. One pupil at least* 
could put to this awful ])rofit tho study of so great a model ; but, wdth 
the single and sublime exception of that other design from the same 
great hand, which bares before us* the mortal anguish of Bracciajio, no 
copy or imitation of the scene in which John dies by poison has ever 
come near enough to evade the sentence if provokes. The shrill 
tremulous agony of Fletcher’s Valentinian is to the sullen and slow 
death -j^aiigs of iShakospeare’s tyriyit as the babble of a suckling 
to the accents of a man. As far beyond the reach of any but his 
maker’s hand is the pattern of a perfect English warrior, set once 
for all before the eyes of« all ages in the figure of the noble Bastard. 
The national side of ShaResp(iare’s genius, the heroic vein of patriot- 
ism that runs like a thread of living fire through the world- wide 
range of his omnipresent spirit, has never, to my thinking, found 
vent or expression to such glorious purpose as here. Not even in 
Hotspur or Prince Hal has Jie mixedSvith ftiorc godlike sleight of 
hand all the lighter and graver good qualities of the national cha- 
racter, or compounded them all so lovable a nature as this. In 
those others we admire and enjoy the same bright fiery temper of 
soul, the same buoyant and fearless mastery of fate or fortune, the 
same gladness and glory of life made lovely with all the labour and 
lauglit(jr of its full fresh days ; but no quality of theirs hinds our 
hearts to them as they arc hound to Philip — not by his loyal valour, 
his keen young wit, his kindliness, constancy, readiness of service, as 
swift and sure in the day of his master’s bitterest shame and shainq- 
fullest trouble as in the blithest hour of battle and that first good 
fight which won hack his father’s spoils from his father’s slayer ; but 
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more than all those, for that lightning of divine rage and pity, of 
tenderness that speaks in thunder and indignation that makes fire of 
its tears, in the horror of great compassion which falls on him, the 
tempest and storm of a beautiful and godlike anger which shakes his 
strength of spirit and bows his high heart down at sight of Arthur 
dead. Being thus, as he is, the English masterwork of Shakespeare’s 
hand, we may well accept him as the best man known to us that 
England ever made; the hero that Nelson must have been had he 
never come too near Naples. 

I am not minded to say much of Shakespeare’s Arthur ; there arc 
one or two figures in the world of his work of which there are no words 
that* would be fit or good to say. Another of these is Cordelia. The 
place they have in our lives and thoughts is not one for talk ; the niche 
set apart for them to inhabit in our secret hearts is not penetrable 
by the lights And noises of common day. There are chapels in the 
cathedral of man’s highest art as in that of his inmost life, not made 
to be set opc?i to the eyes and fet't ol‘ the world. Love and death and 
memory keep charge for us In silence of some beloved names. It is 
the crowning glory of gcaiius, the final miracle and transcendent 
gift of poetry, that it can add to the number of these and engrave 
on the very heart of our remembrance fj‘esh names and memories of 
its own creation. 

There is one younger child in this heavenly familj' of Shakespeare’s 
who sits side by side with Arthur in the secret places of our thought; 
there arc but two or three that I remember among tlio ehildrcii of 
other poets who may he named in the same year Avith them : as 
Fletcher’s Hengo, Webster’s Giovanni, and Landor’s Ccesarion. Of 
this princely trinity of boys the bud of Britain ” is as yet the most 
famous flower ; yet even in the broken words of childish heroism 
that falter on his dying lips there is nothing‘'of more poignant pathos, 
more “ dearly sAveet and hitler,” tlian Giovanni’s talk of his dead 
mother and all her sleepless nights now ended for ever in a sleep 
beyond tears or dreams. Perhaps the most nearly faultless in finish 
and proportion of pcriccot nature among all the noble three is 
Landor’s porirait of the imperial and right Homan child of Ca3sar 
and Cleopatra. I know not Imt this may he, found in the judgment 
of men to come AA^ellnigh the most pathetic and heroic figure be- 
queathed us after more than eighty years of a glorious life by tbe 
iiidomitablf genius of our own last Roman and republican poet. 

Wc haA’^e come now to that jioint at the opening of the second 
stage in his work Avher(^ the supreme genius of all time begins first 
to meddle AAUih the mysteries and A^aricties ^ of human character, 
to handle its finer and more subtle qualities, to harmonize Its more 
untuned and jarring discords ; giAring here and thus the first proof 
of a power never shared in like measure by the mightiest among the 
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sons of men, a sovereign and serene capacity to fathom the else 
•unfathomable depths of spiritual nature, to solve its else insoluble 
riddles, to reconcile its (jlse irreconcilable discrepancies. In his first 
stage Shakespeare had dropped his plummet no deeper into the sea 
of the spirit of man than Marlowe had sounded before him ; and in 
the channel of simple* emotion no, poet could cast surer line with 
steadier hand than he. Further down in the dark and fiery dejDths 
of human pain and portal passion no soul could search than his who 
first rendered into sijcech the aspirations and the agonies of a ruined 
and revolted spirit. And. until Shakespeare found in himself the 
strength of eyesight to read and the cunning of handiwork to render 
those wider diversities of emotion and those further complexities of 
character which lay outside the range of Marlowe, he certainly can- 
not bo said to have outrun the winged feet, outstripped the fiery 
flight of his forerunner. In the heaven of our tragi^ song the first- 
born star on the forehead of its herald god was not outshone till the 
full midsummer meridian of that greater godhead before whom he 
was sent to prei)are a pathway for the sun. ^Through all the fore- 
noon of our triumphant day, till tlie utter consummation and ultimate 
ascension of dramatic i)octry iirarnate and transfigured in the master- 
singer of the W’orld, the quality of his tragedy was as that of Marlowe^s, 
broad, single, and intense ; large of hand, voluble of tongiiQ, direct 
of purpose. With the dawn ot‘ its second epoch a new power comes 
upon it, to find clothing and exjnession in •now forms of speech and 
alter a noAv style. The language lias put off its foreign decorations 
of lyric and elegiac ornament ; it .has found already its infinite gain 
in the loss of those sweet superfluous graces which encumbered the 
march and enchained tl}e utterance of its childhood. The figures 
which it invests arc now no more the types of a single passion, the 
incarnations of a single tlynighl. They now demand a scrutiny 
which tests the power of a mind and tries tlic value of a judgment. ; 
they appeal to something more tliaii the instant apj)rehension 
which siifFieed to respond to the immediate claim of those that W'eiit 
before them, liomeo and Juliet Vew) «iinply lovers, and their 
names bring back to us mo further thought than of their love and 
the lovely sorrow of ijts end ; Antony and Cleopatra shall be before 
all tbinga lovers, but the thought of their love and its triumphant 
tragedy shall recall other things beyond number — all the forces and 
all the fortunes of mankind, all the chance and all the consequence 
that waited on their imperial passion, all the infinite variety of 
qualities and powers wrought together and welded into the frame 
and composition of that love Avhich shook from end to end all nations 
and kingdoms of the earth. * 

The same truth holds good In lighter matters; Biron and 
Jlosaline in comedy arc as simpl}’- lovers and no more as were their 
• 1 ) 2 
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counterparts and coevals in tragedy ; there is more in Benedick and 
Beatrice than this simple quality of love that clothes itself in the 
strife of wits ; the injury done her cousin, wjiich by the repercussion 
of its shock and refraction of its effect serves to transfigure with 
such adorable indignation and ardour of furious love and pity the 
whole bright light nature of Beatrice, serves likewise by a fresh 
reflection and countercharge of its consequence to exalt and enlarge 
the stature of her lover’s spirit after a fashion beyond the reach of 
Shakespeare in his first stage. Mercutio again, like Philip, is a 
goo^.friend and gallant swordsman, quick-witted and hot-blooded, 
of a fiery and faithful temper, loyal and light and swift alike of 
speech and swordstroke ; and this is all. But the character of the 
Bastard, clear and simple as broad sunlight though it be, has in it 
other features than this single and beautiful likeness of frank young 
manhood ; his Ipye of country and loathing of the Church that would 
bring it into subjection are two sides of the same national quality 
that has made and will always make every Englishman of his type 
such another as he wa'fe in belief and in unbelief, patriot and priest- 
hater ; and no part of the de.sign boars such w'ituoss to the fiill- 
grovTi perfection of his creator’s power and skill us flic toucli that 
combines and fuses into absolute unity of concorrl the liigh and 
variouSi elements of faith in England, loyalty to tlie wretched lord 
who has made him knight and acknowledged him kinsman, contcmi)! 
for his abjection at the foul feet of the Cliurcli, abliorrencc of his 
crime and constancy to liis cause for something better worth thc^ 
proof of war than his miserable sake who hardly can be roused, even 
by such exhortation as might put life and spirit into tlie dust of dead 
men’s bones, to <bid his betters stand and strike in defence of the 
country dishonoured by his reign. « 

It is this new element of \ariety in upity, this study of the com- 
plex and diverse shades in a single nature, wdiich requires from any 
criticism w’orth attention some inquisition of character as comple- 
ment to the investigation of style. Analysis of any sort would ho 
inapplicable to the actoi^ who" boar their parts in the comic, the 
tragic or historic plays of the first period. -There is nothing in them 
to analyse ; they are, as we have seen, like all ,thc characters repre- 
sented by Marlowe, the erahodinients or the exponents of single 
qualities and simple forces. The question of style also is thercfoi e 
so far a simple question ; but with the change and advance in 
thought and all matter of spiritual study and speculation this 
question also becomes complex, and inseparable, if w^e would pursue 
it to any good end, from the analysis of character and subject. In 
th6 debate on which wc arc now to enter, the question of style and 
the question of character, or as ^vo might say the questions of 
matter and of spirit, are more than over indivisible from each other, ^ 
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more inextricably inwoven than elsewhere into the one most 
difficult question of authorship which has ever been disputed in the 
dense and noisy school or fought out in the wide and windy field of 
Shakespearian controversy. 

There can be few serious students of Shakespeare who have not 
felt that the hardest problem involved in their study is that which 
requires for its solution some reasonable and acceptable theory as to 
the play of ITcury VIII > None such has ever yet been offered ; and I 
certainly cannot pretend to supply one. Perhaps however it may be 
possible to do some service by an attempt to disprove what is unten- 
able, even though it should not be possible to produce in its stead 
anj" positive proof of what wc may receive as matter of absolute 
faith. 

Tlic veriest tiro in criticism who knows anything of the subject in 
hand must perceive, what is certainly not beyond Mi schoolboy 
range of vision, that the metro and the language of this play arc in 
great part so like the language and the metre^of Fletcher that the 
first and easiest inference w’ould be to assume the partnership of that 
poet in the work. In foiincr days it was Jonsoii whom the critic^ 
and commentators of their tinie saw good to select as the colleague 
or (‘ditor of Shakespeare ; but a later school of criticism has resigned 
the notion that the fifth act W'as retouched and adjusted by the 
author of Voljinur t(» Ibe taste of bis patron James. The later theory 
is more jdausible than this ; the ohjcction to it is simply that it is too 
facile and snperfic‘ial. It is waste of time to point out what any 
intelligent and imaginative child'with a tolerable car for metre who 
had read a little of the (uie and the other poet could see for himself — 
that much of the play is externally as like the* usual style of 
Fletcher as it is unlike the usual style of Shakespeare. The 
question is whether w^e can find one scene, one speed), one passage, 
w'hich in spirit, in scope, in pui’pose, hears the same or any com- 
parable rescml dance to the^vork of Fletcher. I doubt if any man 
more w'armly admires a i)oet whon\ few’ can liave studied more 
thoroughly than I; to wh(Jin, in spite erf all sins of omission and 
commission — and many aiid grievous they are, beyond the plenary 
absolution of even tlnf-most indulgent among critical confessors — I 
constantly return with a fresh sense of attraction, which is constantly 
rewarded by a fresh sense of gratitude and delight. It is assuredly 
from no wdsh to pluck a leaf from his laurel, which has no need of 
foreign grafts or stolen garlands from the loftier growth of Shake- 
speare’s, that I ventiu'c to question his capacity for the work assigned 
to him by recent criticism. The speech of Buckingham, for example, 
on his way to execution, is of course at first sight very like the 
finest speeches of the kind in Fletcher ; here is the same smooth and 
fluent declamation, the same prolonged and persistent melody, which 
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if not monotonous is certainly not various ; the sasno pure, lucid, 
perspicuous flow of simple rather than strong and elegant rather 
than exquisite English ; and yet, if we -sot it against the best 
examples of the kind which may be selected from such tragedies as 
Bomluca or The False Om\ against the rebuke addressed by Caratach 
to his cousin or by Cccsiir to the murderers of Pompey — and no finer 
instances of tragic declamation can be chosen from the work of this 
great master of rhetorical dignity and pathos— ♦-! cannot but think 
we shall perceive in it a comparative severity and elevation which 
will: be missed when we turn back from it to the text of Fletcher. 
There is an aptness of phrase, an abstinence from excess, a “ plenti- 
ful lack ” of mere flowery and superfluous beauties, which we may 
rather wish than hope to find in the most famous of Sliakcspcare’s 
successors. But if not his work, wc may be sure it was his model ; 
a model which' he often approached, which he often studied, but 
which he never attained. It is never for absolute truth and fitness of 
expression, ii, is always for eloquence and sweetness, for fluency and 
fancy, that we find the tragic scenes of Fletcher most praiseworthy ; 
and the motive or mainspring of interest is usually anything but 
natural or simple. ISow the motive lierc is as simple, the emotion as 
natural as possible ; the author is content to dispense with all the 
violenic or farrfctched or fantastic excitement from which Fletcher 
could hardly ever bring himself completely to abstain. I am not 
speaking here of those tragedies in which the hand of Beaumont is 
traceable ; to those, I need hardly say, the charge is comparatively 
inapplicable which may fairly be brought against the unassisted 
works of his elder colleague ; but in any of the typical tragedies of 
Fletcher, in Thierry and Theodoref, in Valrniinian, in The Double. 
Marriage^ the scenes which for power arfd beauty of style may 
reasonably be compared with this of the execution of Buckingham 
will be found more forced in situation, more fanciful in language than 
this. Many ynU. be found more beautiful, many more exciting ; the 
famous interview of Thierry with <he veiled Ordella, and the scene 
answering to this in the fifth act whcrc'Brunhalt is confronted with 
her dying son, will be at once remembered by all dramatic students ; 
and the parts of Lucina and Juliana may each* bo described as a con- 
tinuous arrangement of passionate and pathetic effects. But in 
which of these parts and in which of these plays shall we find a 
scene so simple, an effect so modest, a situation so unforced as here ? 
where may wo look for the same temperance of tone, the same 
control of excitement, the same steadiness of purpose ? If indeed 
Fletcher could have written this scene, or the farewell of Wolsey to 
his greatness, or his parting scene with Cromwell, he was perhaps 
not a greater poet, but he certainly was a tragic writer capable of 
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loftier self-control and severer self-command, than he has *ever 
ishowTi himself elsewhere. 

And yet, if this were all, we might bo content to believe that the 
dignity of the subject and the high example of his present associate 
had for once lifted the natural genius of Fletcher above itself. But 
the fine and subtle critteism of Mr. Spedding, first printed now some 
twenty-five years since, has in the main, I think, successfully and 
clearly indicated the lines of demarcation undeniably discernible in 
this strange and inconsequent poem between the severer style of cer- 
tain scenes.or speeches and the laxer and more fluid stylo of others ; 
between the graver, solider, more condensed parts of the composite 
work, a]id those which are clearer, thinner, more diffused and diluted 
in expression. If under the latter head we had to class such 
passages only as the dying speech of Buckingham and the 
christening speech of Cranmer, it might be almost impossible to 
resist the internal evidence of Fletcher’s handiwork. Certainly we 
hear the same soft continuous note of fluent eloquence), smooth and 
limpid as a stream of crystalline transparence,* in the plaintive adieu 
of the condemned statesman and the panegyrical prophecy of the 
favoured prelate. If this, I say, were all, we might admit that there 
is nothing — I have already admitted it — in either passage beyond 
the poetic rcacli of Fletcher: But on the hypothesis so ably 
maintained by the editor of Bacon there hangs no less a con- 
sequence than this: that we must assign to the same hand the 
crowning glory of the whole poem, the death-scene of Katherine. 
Now if Fletcher could have w’nitten that scene — a scene on which 
the only criticism ever passed, the only commendation ever bestowed, 
by the verdict of successive centuries, has been tjiat of tears and 
silence — if Fletcher c^uld have written a scene so fair beyond our 
applause, so far above Our acclamation, then the memory of no great 
poet has ever been so grossly w’ronged, so shamefully defrauded of 
its highest claim to hoi^our. But, with all reverence for that 
memory, I must confess that I cannot bring myself to believe it. 
Any explanation aJ)pears,to me n\ore^ probable than this. Con- 
sidering with what care • every relic of his work wns once and again 
collected by his posthumous editors — even to the attribution, not 
merely of plays in w^hich he can have taken only the slightest part, 
but of plays in which we know that he had no share at all — ^I cannot 
believe that his friends would have let by far the brightest jewel in 
his crown rest unclaimed in the then less popular treasure-house of , 
Shakespeare. Belief or disbelief of this kind is however but a 
sandy soil for conjecture to build upon. Whether or not his friends 
would have reclaimed for him the credit of this scene, had they 
known it (as they must have known it) to be his due, I must repeat 
that such a miraculous example of a man’s genius for once trans- 
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cending itself and for ever eclipsing all its oth^r achievements 
appears to .me beyond all critical, beyond all theological credulity.- 
Pathos and concentration are surely not among the dominant notes 
of Fletcher’s style or the salient qualities of his intellect. Except 
perhaps in the beautiful and famous passage whore Hengo dies in 
his uncle’s arms, I doubt whether in any of the variously and 
highly coloured scenes played out upon the wide and shifting stage 
of his fancy the genius of Fletcher has ever unlocked the source of 
tears. Bellario and Aspatia were the children of his 3mingcr 
colleague ; at least, after the death of Beaumont we meet no such 
figures on the stage of Fletcher. In effect, though Beaumont had a 
gift -of grave sardonic humour which found es2)ecial vent in bur- 
lesques of the heroic style and in the systematic extravagance of 
such characters as Bessus,^ j’^et he was above all things a tragic 
poet ; and thoijgh Fletcher had great power of tragic eloquence and 
passionate effusion, yet his comic genius was of a rarer and more 
precious qualit)' ; one SjjanLs/i Curale is worth many a Valenti ninn ; 
as, on the other hand; one I*hihfHter is worth many a Hvonijiit Laih/, 
IJfow there is no question here of Beaumont; and there is no 
question that the jiassagc here debated has been taken to the heart 
of the whole world and baptized in the tears of generations as no 
work qf Fletdher’s has ever been. That Beaumont could have 
written it I do not believe; but I am wellnigh assured that Fletcher 
could not. I can scarcely imagine that the most fluid sympathj’, the 
most easilj^ distilled from the eyes of reader or spectator, can ever 
have watered with its tears the scene or the page which sets forth, 
however eloquent Ij^ and effectively, the sorrows and heroisms of 
Ordella, Juliana, or Lucina. Every success but this I can well 
believe them,* as they assuredlj'^ deserve, to lia^vo attained. 

To this point then we have come, as to th 6 crucial j)oint at issue ; 
and looking back upon those passages of the jJay which first sug- 
gest the handiwork of Fletcher, and which certainly do now and 
then seem almost identical in style with his, I think we shall hardlj^ 
find the difference betwetn thesb and other parts of the same play so 
wide and so distinct as the difference between the undoubted work 
of Fletcher and the undoubted work of Shakespeare. What that 
difference is we are fortunately able to determine with exceptional 
certitude, and with no supplementary help from conjecture of proba- 

(!) Compare with ncaumont’s admirable farce of lieHSUS the wretched imilniion of 
it attempted after his death in the Nice Valour of Fletcher ; whose proper gonius wan 
neither for pure tragedy nor broad farce, but for high comedy and heroic romance — 
a field of hifl own invention ; witness Momieur Tli/omaa and The Knight of Malta ; while 
Bea^imont has approved himself in tragedy all but the worthiest disciple of Shakespeare, 
in ftreo beyond all comparison the aptost jmpil of Jonson. IIo could give us no Fox 
or Alchemiut ; but the inventor of Tlossus and Caliiinax was worthy of the esteem and 
affection returned to him by the creator of Morose and Itabhi Busy. 
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bill ties. In tkc play which is undoubtedly a joint work of these 

.poets the points of contact and the points of disunion are unmis- 

takcable by the youngei^t eye. In the very last scene of the Ttro 

Noble Kimnien, wo can tell with absolute certainty what speeches 

were appended or interpolated by Fletcher ; we can pronounce with 

positive conviction what passages .were completed and what parts 

were left unfinished by Shakespeare. Even on Mr. Spedding’s 

theory it cai\ hardjy bo possible to do as much for Hennj VIII. 

The lines of demarcation, liowevor visible or plausible, are fainter 

by far tha>ii these. It is ecrtainly not less strange to come «pon 

such passages in the work of Shakespeare as the speeches of Jluck- 

ingbam and Cranmer than it would be to encounter in the wofk of 

Sophocles a sample of the later and laxer style of Euripides ; to 

meet for instance in tlie Anihjone with a passage which might pass 

muster as an extract from the Iphitjcnia in In metrical 

effects the style of tluj lesser English poet is an exact counterpart 

of the style of the lesser Greek ; there is the same? comparative 

tenuity and fluidity of verse, the same excess of short unemphatic 

sjdJablcs, the same solution of the graver iambic into soft overflmi' 

of lighter and longer feet which relaxes and dilutes the solid har- 

monv of 1r«ngic metre with notes of a more facile and feminine 
* ^ •* • 
strain. Ilut in Ilenrt/ VIII. it should be remarked that though 

we find tl\o same preponderance as in Flctcher^s work of verses 
with a double ending — which in English verse at least arc not in 
themselves feminine, and need not to be taken to constitute, as in 
Fletcher’s case they do, a note of .comparative effeminacy or relax- 
ation in tragic style — we do not find the triple terminations so pecu- 
liarly and ]U)tably dear to that poet ; so that even by the test of the 
metre-mongers who womld reduce the whole question at issue to a 
point which might at once bo solved by the simple process of nume- 
ration the argument in favour of Fletcher can hardly be proved 
tenable ; for the metre which evidently has one leading quality in 
common with his is us evidenth’’ wanting in another at least as 
marked and as necessary te establish — if fistablished it can be by 
any such test taken singly and apart from all other points of evi- 
dence — the collaboration of Fletcher with Shakespeare in this 
instance. And if the proof by mere metrical similitude is thus 
imperfect, there is here assuredly no other kind of test which may 
help to fortify the argument by any suggestion of weight even com- 
parable to this. In those passages which would serve most plausibly 
to indicate the probable partnership of Fletcher, the unity and sus- 
tained force of the stylo keep it generally above the average level 
of his ; there is less admixture or intrusion of lyric or elegiac quality ; 
there is more of temperance and propoi’tion alike in declamation and 
in debate. And throughout the whole play, and under all the 
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diversity of composite subject and conflicting interest which dis- 
turbs the unity of action, there is a singleness of spirit, a general, 
unity or concord of inner tone, in marked contrast to the utter dis- 
cord and discrepancy of the several sections of the Two Nolle Kim- 
men. We admit, then, that this play offers us the single instance of 
a style not elsewhere traceable in. Shakespeare ; that no exact parallel 
to it can be found among his other plays ; and that if not the partial 
work it ma}^ certainly be taken as the general ^lodel of Fletcher in 
his tragic poetry. On the other hand, we contend that its excep- 
tional quality is explicable as a tentative essay in a new4Inc by one 
who tried so many styles before settling into his latest ; and that, 
withbut far stronger, clearer, and completer proof than has yet been 
or can ever be advanced, the question is not solved but merely evaded 
by the assumption of a double authorship. 

By far the ablest argument based upon a wider ground of reason 
or of likelihood than this of mere metre that has yet been advanced 
in support of the theory which would attribute a part of this play to 
some wealcer hand than Shakespeare^s is duo to the study of a 
Critic whoso name — already by right of inheritance the most illus- 
trious name of his age and ours — is ilow for ever attached to that of 
Shalcespeare himself by right of the highest service ever done and 
the noblest duty ever paid to his* memory. The untimely death 
which removed beyond reach of our thanks for all he had done and 
our hoj)cs for all he niigh*t do the man who first had given to France the 
first among foreign poets — son of the greatest Frenchman and trans- 
lator of the greatest Englishman-^ — was only in this not untimely, 
that it forbore him till the great and wonderful work was done which 
has bound two deathless names together by a closer than the com- 
mon link that connects the names of all sovereign poets. Among all 
classic translations of the classic works ^f the world, I know of none 
that for absolute mastery and perfect triumph over all accumulation 
of obstacles, for supreme dominion over supreme difficulty, can bo 
matched with the translation of Shakespeare by Francois- Victor 
Hugo, unless a claim of companionship •may perchance be put in for 
IJrquhart^s version of Rabelais. For such success in the impossible 
as finally disproves the right of " that fool of, a word to existences — 
at least in the world of letters — ^the two miracles of study and of 
sympathy which have given Shakespeare to the French and Rabe- 
lais to the English, and each in his habit as he lived, may take rank 
together in glorious rivalry beyond eyeshot of all past or future 
competition. * 

Among the essays appended to the version of Shakespeare which 
tiiey complete and illustrate, that which deals with the play now in 
question gives as ample proof as any other of the sound and subtle 
insight brought to bear by the translator upon the object of his 
labour and his love. Ilis keen and studious intuition is here as 
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alt^ays not lessciotablc and admirable than bis large and solid know- 
•ledgOj his full and lucid comprehension at once of the text and of 
the history of Shakespeare’s plays ; and if his research into the inner 
details of that history may seem ever to have erred from the strait 
path of firm and simple certainty into some dubious byway of theory 
or conjecture, we may be sure at least that no lack of learning or 
devotion, of ardour or intelligence, but more probably some noble 
thought that was fathered by a noble wish to do honour to Shake- 
speare, has led him to attribute to his original some quality foreign 
to the text, or to question, the authenticity of what for love ot his 
author he might not wish to find in it. Thus ho would reject the 
main part of the fifth act as the work of a mere court laureate, an 
official hack or hireling employed to anoint the memory of an arch- 
bishop and lubricate the steps of a throne with the common oil of 
dramatic adulation ; and finding it in either case a taskvunlike unworthy 
of S]iakesj)(3aro to glorify the name of Cranmer or to deify the names 
of the queen then dead and the king yet living, it is but natural that 
he should be induced by an unconscious bias or prepossession of the 
will to depreciate the worth of the verse spent on work fitter for 
ushers and embalmcrs and the general valetry or varlctry of 
Church and State. That this fifth act is unequal in point of interest 
to the better part of the preceding acts with which \,t is connected 
by so light and loose a tie of convenience is as indisputable as that 
the style of the last scone savours more strongly than ever of 
Fletcher’s most special and distinctive qualities, or that the whole 
structure of the play if judged by*aiiy strict rule of i)urc art is incom- 
posite and incongruous, wanting in unity, consistency, and coherence 
of interest. The fact is that here even more thafl in King John 
the poet’s hands Avere* htimpcred by a difficulty inherent in the 
subject. To an English aud Protestant audience, fresh from the 
passions and perils of reformation and reaction, he had to present 
an English king at Avar wkh the papacy, in Avhom the assertion of 
national independence Avas incarnate; and to the sympathies of 
such an audience it was a matter of mere itcccssity for him to com- 
mend the representative Champion of their cause by all means which 
he could compel iiito*tho service of his aim. Yet this object was in 
both instances all but incompatible Avith the natural and necessary 
interest of the jdot. It was inevitable that this interest should in 
the main be concentrated upon the victims of the personal or national 
policy of cither king ; upon Constance and Arthur, upon Katherine 
and Wolsoy. Where these are not, either apparent in person on the 
stage, or felt in their influence upon the speech and action of the 
characters present, the pulse of the poem beats fainter and its forces 
begin to flag. In King John this difficulty was met and mastered, 
these double claims of the subject of the poem and the object of the 
poet were satisfied and harmonized, by the cffaccment of John and 
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the substitution of Philip as the champion of tho national cahse 
and the protagonist of the dramatic action. Considering this play- 
in its double aspect of tragedy and history., we might say that the 
English hero becomes the central figure of the poem as seen from 
the historic side, while John remains the central figure of the poem 
as seen from the tragic side ; the personal interest tliat depends on 
personal crime and retribution is concentrated on the agony of the 
king ; the national interest which, though the. eponymous hero of 
the poem, he was alike inadequate as a craven and improi^er as a 
villain to sustain and represent in the .eyes of the spectators was 
happily and easily transferred to the one person of the play who 
could properly express within the compass of its closing act at once 
the protest against papal pretension, the defiance of foreign invasion, 
and the prophetic assurance of self-dependent life and self-sufficing 
strength inhorimt in the nation then fresh from a fiercer trial of its 
quality, which an audience of the daj^s of (iuecn Elizabeth would 
justly expcct*from the poet who undertook to sot before tliem in 
action the history of* the days of King John. That history had 
lately been brought upon the stage under the hottest and most 
glaring light that could be thrown on* it by the tire of fanatical jjarti- 
sanship ; The Trouhlcsome AV/V/y? of King John^ weakest and most 
wooden of all .wearisome chronicles tliat over cumbered the boards, 
had in it for sole principle of life its power of congenial appeal to 
the same blatant and vufgar spirit of Protestantism which inspired 
it. In all the flat interminable morass of its tedious and traceless 
verse I can find no blade or leaf of living poetic growth, no 
touch but one of nature or of pathos, wlienj Arthur dying would 
send a last thought in search of his mother. From this play 
Shakespeare can have got neither hint nor help towards the execu- 
tion of his own ; the crude rough slactcli of the liastard as ho 
brawls and swaggers through the long length of its scenes is 
hardly so much as the cast husk or chi^'salid of the noble creature 
which was to arise and tako^ shape for ever ^at the transfiguring 
touch of Shakespeare. *Tii the case oi*Juug Henry F///. he had 
not even such a blockish model as this ’to work from. The ono 
preceding play known to me which deals profcssedly with the same 
subject treats of quite other matters than ax'e handled by Shake- 
speare, and most notably with the scholastic adventures or misad- 
ventures of Edward Prince of Wales and his whipping-boy Ned 
Browne. A fresh argument might be raised by the critics who 
deny the unity of authorship in King IJLenry VIIT.y on the ground 
that if Shakespeare had completed the work himself he would surely 
not have let slip the occasion to introduce one of the most famous 
and popular of all court fools in the person of Will Summers ; who 
might have given life and relief to the action of many scenes now 
unvaried and unbroken in their gravity of emotion and event. 
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Shakespeare, one would say, might naturally have been expected to 
take up and remodel the well-known figure of which his humble pre- 
cursor could give but a j^ough thin outline, yet sufficient it should 
seem to attract the tastes to which it appealed ; for this or some 
other quality of seasonable attraction served to float the now for- 
gotten play of Eowley through several editions. The central figure 
of the huge hot-headed king, with his gusts of stormy good humour 
and peals of h^irly ^aths which might have suited Gargantua’s 
mouth ” and satisfied the requirements of Hotspur, appeals in a ruder 
fashion to the survival of the same sympathies on which Shakespeare 
with a finer instinct as evidently I'elied ; the popular estimate of the 
bluff and brawny tyrant who broke the bonds of Rome ” was* not 
yet that of later historians, though doublloss neither was it that of 
the writer or writers who w’ould champion him to the utterance. 
rerhai)S tlio opposite verdicts given by the instinct ^of the people 
on ‘‘ bluff King llal ” and ‘'Bloody Mary’’ may be’ understood by 
reference to a famous verse of JuAeiial. The WTctchcd queen was 
sparing of noble blood and lavish of poor men’s lives — cerdonihas 
Hinrnda ; and the curses under w hich her memory w^as buried were’ 
spared by the ])eople to licr fathef, Lmninnim vwdv madenti In any case, 
the humblest, not less than the highest of the poets wlip wrote under 
the reign of his daughter found it safe to present liinj in a popular 
light before an audience of whoso general prepossession in his favour 
William Shakespeanj W’as no slower to take* advantage than Samuel 
Ilowley. 

The two i)lays w’c have just dfscussed have one quality of style 
in common which has already been noted; that in them rhetoric 
is in excess of action or passion, and far in cxc^bss of poetry. 
They are not as yet perfect examples of his second manner, 
though far ahead of his* first stage in performance as in promise. 
Compared with the full and living figure of Katherine or of Con- 
■stance, the study of Margitt-et of Anjou is the mere sketch of a 
poet still in his pupillage; John and Ilenrj^ Philip and AVolsey, 
arc designs beyond reach of* the hand which drew the second and 
third Richard without nuUh background or dramatic perspective. 
But tbe difficulties inlujrcnt in either subject arc not surmounted 
tliroughout with absolute equality of success ; the very point of 
ai)pcal to the sympathy and excitement of the time may have boon 
something of a disturbing ibree in the composition of the work — 
a loadstone rock indeed, of tempting attraction to the patriot as well 
as to the pliij^wright, but possibly capable of proving in some 
measure a rock of offence to the poet whose ship w^as piloted towards 
it. His perfect triumpb in the field of national drama, coincident 
with the perfect maturity of his comic genius and his general stjde, 
was yet to show^ itself as the crowding sign of his great second 
. period. A. C. Sw’iNiaKHNK. 



THE RELATIONS OP WESTERN POWERS WITH THE 

EAST. 

We were lately told, by the Times, that “ Our concerns with the 
vast and still almost unknown empire of China, are of more real 
importance to the British Empire than Continental disputes about 
a pfovince or a river* And c\cry one acquainted with those regions 
is j^ossessed by the conviction that there the next generation, if 
not the present, will witness one of the greatest revolutions of 
humanity.” This last, us a speculative opinion on the future 
of Eastern Asia, is open to question, but the first is matter of 
demonstration!* The utterances of the journals on our relations with 
China, Bunnah, and the Mala}' Peninsula,, have recently been 
bewildering in their jiiumber, no less than in the variety of opinions 
conveyed. Two months ago there seemed to be a lull, and some 
hope of a breathing time being allowed, during which it might bo 
possible to digest the mass of crude mutter forced upon public atten- 
tion. SuflScipnt at least to ])ermit a deliberate judgment to be 
formed on the actual ijosition of affairs in the Eastc rn World. Our 
minister at I^eking had telegraphed to the Foreign Oflieo that the tcims 
of a settlement had been agreed upon, and that the English members 
of the commission of inquiry into the Yunnan outrage, were actually 
on their way. But scarcedy had wo congratulated ourselves on this 
apparent commencement of a peaceful settlement in China, than 
another series of telegrams followed each other in hot haste, 
announcing the murder of Mr. Birch, our iT'sident at Perak, and an 
outbreak in the Malay Peninsula. The unpleasant surprise occasioned 
by this intelligence, as unexpected as it was unwelcome, had not 
passed away, wdien the announcement of another and more pressing 
danger appeared. The Eastern Question,” were assured, ‘‘ wus 
advancing, was indeed ujJon us,” despite all efforts to stave off, to 
another and more convenient season, a final solution. The Turkish 
Government had declared itself bankrupt. •The Egyptian finances 
were suspected to be in no better position, and Egyptian scrip went 
down 20 per cent. Lastly, there burst upon the political and 
financial world, the news that the British Government had bought 
the Khedive’s shares in the Suez Canal for £4,000,000, and by that 
act, it was supposed, declared its determination to hold a material 
Sifake in Egypt, and secure at all costs the shortest line of communi- 
c'ation with . India and the Eastern seas. With this culminating 
news, the field of Eastern interests suddenly widened, and all Asia 
was seen in the distance, looming on the i^olitical horizon. It was no 
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longer the Eastern Question, in the restricted sense of Turkish 
repudiation, and provinces rising in revolt against misrule and 
oppression, — with a foreshadowing of foreign intervention and 
dismemberment, as the only practical solution. The future 
destiny of Constantinople, with what may remain of the Ottoman 
Empire in Europe, it is now seci^ forms only one of a series of 
Eastern Questions, or rather several groups of such questions, 
more or less .closely connected by continuous threads which run 
through the whole. Thus Turkey in Europe and Asia, and its 
future destiny, fonn one giioup, usually regarded as constituting the 
Eastern Question which chiefly affects Europe, and Eussia and 
Austria moro immediately. Persia and Egypt enter into a setond 
great group comprising Central Asia, in which Great Britain, through 
its Indian empire, and Russia, alone among European Powers, arc 
principals with national interests to defend. Beyond the Ganges, in 
Eastern Asia — the where the Chinese and Russian 

Einjjiros run coterminous along a frontier of some three thousand miles 
from Knldj a in Turkestan, to Manchuria and tlTo banks of the Amoor, 
— at the niost eastern extremity, we have a third. ITo\v these three 
groups dovetail into and overljfp each other, so that they can never 
be iuitirely separated, and yet bold a very distinct course, only here 
and there showing points of contact, is daily hepomiiig* more 
ai)parenl. Russia in all throe is a princij)al factor, and as a great 
J^uropean Power connects thorn inseparably. In South-Eastern Europe 
and A\ estern Asia the SubHme Porte as suzerain is dominant, 
but Russia first, and Austria in sobgiid line, arc the moving forces in 
any territorial or political transmutations in that region. Other 
Powois on the Mediterranean, and maritime states generally, have 
undoubtedly national interests engaged, which, if not so direct, arc of 
gnuit Iinporlancc. All tliese,,too, have some interests of vaiying mag- 
nitude with Central and hlastcrn Asia, and therefore Egypt, as the 
most direct line of commiunication becomes a connecting link, 
and the bridge over wbicli all must pass to the Eastern seas. 
Hence the independence of Egypt and' tbo stability of its government 
are matters of common irttcrest, quite as much so perhaps, as the 
possession of Constantiuoplc. Persia., as offering an alternative direct 
line of (iommunication, occupies a similar position in connection with 
Europe and the relations of Western Powers with the East. Central 
Asia brings into the field the only two European states which arc 
also great Asiatic powers — Russia and Great Britain. In Eastern 
Asia, Russia and China alone have territorial and political interests 
engaged. The other European powers have only those which are com- 
mercial. Wc shall sec presently how Centrah Asia is closely linked 
and brought in connection with this third group of Eastern Questions 
to which the relations with the West give rise. These comprise 
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Japan, Korea, China, with all the outlying dominions, in Mongolia and 
Tartary between Pekin and Yarkand, in Eastern Turkestan, with 
Thibet and Kepaul, and the Purmese and Coehin China States, all 
cither tributaries, or under tlic overshadowing influence of the great 
Empire on their borders. The claims of the Chinese on Eastern 
Turkestan make the link which chiefly connects them with Central 
Asia. By their hold on Thibet and Nepaul, China equally coi^es 
u ithin the circle as aficcting our Indian Empire^ while in the south, 
our possessions in Burmah and the Malayan Peninsula constitute 
another link in the chain which bringis Eastern and Central Asia 
into the same field. So it w'ill be evident, that although there is a 
very broad lino of demarcation between each of the three groat 
divisions, there is the sort of overlapping and insensible merging of 
characteristic diflerenccs, wdiich we observe in the three kingdoms of 
nature, the m^noral, the vegetable, and the animal. They cannot be 
totally severed, nor can any distinct line be drawn where the one 
ceases to have anything (jommon to the other, or is not subject to the 
same controlling law4 and disturbing forces. 

If* this be true, and represent with sufficient accuracy the actual 
conditions under w’hich the relations of Europe witli Asia are carried 
on, and all intercourse between the Western and Eastern worlds 
must be conducted, whether the objects be more especially political, 
commercial, or religious, there will be an obvious advantage in treat- 
ing of any one of the three groups, if we take care not to lose sight 
of the common threads which run through, and at different points 
of contact brotidon out, to be interwoven with the texture of the 
whole. It is impossible, for instance, to deal in any comprehensive 
or satisfactory vay witli the questions more directly concerning the 
East of Europe and Western Asia, centring round the Bospliorus, 
if we do not keep in view the relations of ilussia with Persia and 
Egypt. The Central Asian questions are in like manner inex- 
tricably interwoven at some points with the Turkish question, by 
reason of a community of religion and affinities of race, as well 
as contiguity of boundaries. 

This religious element seems destined to play an important part 
in the wars which both the Chinese and B^issians arc engaged in 
prosecuting at the present moment, the one in Eastern Turkestan, 
and the other in the Khanates of Kiva and Bokhara, and along the 
banks of the Oxiis and Jaxartes. These may light up a religious 
war and give rise to a revival of Islamism among the fanatic followers 
of the Prophet, from the borders of the Mediterranean and the Red 
Sea, tor Yarkand and iJclhi, as well as in the Malay Peninsula and 
adjoining Archipelagojiand thus bring all the three groups of Asiatic 
and Eastern questions into line. Wo need not wonder, then, that 
in the Prime Minister’s speech at the Lord Mayor’s dinner, the 
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Chinese and the; Ottoman Empires, with some references to our Indian 

.interests, supplied all the materials for his remarks on foreign affairs, 
while our immediate neighbours, the Western States in Europe, were 
passed over in silence. 

In a recjent article in this Review ^ I desired to trace how the 
vast empire conquered ‘by Oenghis^Khan in the thirteenth century 
had first been created, and then parcelled out and divided by his 
sons and grandsons^ thougli still acknowledging in the head of the 
house a species of suzeraiutj'. This into Mongol history 

was not without a practicijl purpose. I wished to show that the 
division of territories which took place over this vast region — from 
the Amoor and the Yellow Sea at one extremity of Asia to the Medi- 
terrauean at the other, and far into Europe to the borders of Poland 
in the West — was not the result of mere accident, or caprice among 
the descendants of the great conqueror. There have bpen several such 
devastating iiiuiidutiuns of Tartar and Mongol hordes both hcfor(‘ 
and since the coiupiests of Genghis, which have equally covered ilic 
whole of Asia and l]astern Europe. But not fhe less, wliile leaving 
certain pcnnam iil deposits as tlu- waters subsided, the same great 
landmarks and divisions have «lwa5's reappeared, and may be traced 
ill the terrilorial divisions of the present day. The inference from 
so remarkable a persistence, during some six centuries after the 
devastating course of Mongol invasions, is that those groupings 
or divisions (d* territories were not arbitrary, but the result ot 
a certain natural litncss or tendency, hy reason either of race, 
language', religicm, or the physical^ conditions of tlie soil and climate. 
Some or all of these combining to produce like results, as often as 
previous sctlleinents bud been disturbed or swept away. If this bo 
a right conclusion, wt;, should not only bo able to trace, in the 
present territorial distTibution of tribes and nationalities, a somi‘- 
what similar di>ision, but we may reasonably conclude that iu 
the future the same tendemtjy will continue, whatever changes may 
be provisionally efVccted by the sword. Of course such inferences 
and parallels must hot be pushed ’too Jar. Exact limitations, or 
reproductions of territorial settlements an; not to be expected, but 
such broad lines and markings as will suffice to distinguish continuous 
causes and effects. 

Physical gcograjdiy has no doubt had much to do with this compara- 
tive fixity in tlie distribution of races and the limits assigned for them. 
The whole of Asia has been described geographically us divided 
into two parts by the great chain of mountains which runs from 
China and tlic Birman Jimpiro on the east to the Black Sea and the 
Mediterranean on the west. This wide stretch, enclosing ThihJbt, 
Turkestan or Kashgar, and the A^alley of Kashmir, near which it 

• ^1) ''Tho Jiiherilance of the (^reat Mogul,” Fortnightlu Eevieu\ Aiuiist, 187*^. 
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roaches its greatest height, separates Bengal, the li’^injaub, Afghan- 
istan, Persia, and great part of the Turldsh Empire, from the country 
of the Mogul and Turki tribes, which, speaking generally, occupy 
the whole extent of country from the borders of China to tho Sea of 
Azof. This vast range may also be regarded as separating, in all 
ages and in its whole course, * nations of comparative civilisation 
from uncivilised tribes. ^Ir. Erskine, in his preface to the 
“Memoirs of Baber, the celebrated ^longol Euiperor of Ilindostan, 
remarks with perfect truth that “ to the south of tJiis range, if we 
pt^rhaps except some part of the Afghan territory, which iiidec'd 
may rather be held as part of the range itself than as south of it, 
there is no nation which, at some period of its history, has not been 
the seat of a powerful empire, and of all those arts and refinements 
of life which attend a numerous and wealthy population Avhon pro- 
tected by a government that permits the fancies and energies of tln‘ 
human mind to follow their natural bias. Xorth of this, if we 
i‘xcept Chintj,” he continues, “ Ave find tribes Avho, down to tlie 
present day, wander over their extensive regions as their forefathers 
did, little if at all more refined than they appear to have been at the 
very dawn of history ; or later, he iirigbi have added, when Genghis 
Khan boiled alive, in sixty separate cauldrons sot uj) for that purpose^ 
on tho Great Steppes, the chiefs of all the tribes Avho Lad resisterl 
Lis arms. “ Their flocks are .still their Avealth, their camp their cuty, 
and the same govenimetit exists of separate chitfs, 'va’Ijo arc not imieli 
exalted in luxury or in information above the eommoiiest of tlieir 
subjects around them.” So again : — “Tho belt of mouutaijis tlial 
fonns the boundary between the ])astoral and (‘ivilised nations is 
noAV, as it alAvays has been, inhabited in all its extent by bill tribes 
who difler eoiisidt'iably from both of tho olW‘rs.” 

This immense tract of country (still fol^owiilig tlic same Avritor) , Avliicli 
is knowm bytlie general name of 1 artary, extends o\'cr nearly all tho 
Xorih of Asia, and a coiisidcrablo part^d‘ the South-east of Europe. 
It corresponds very n(?arly with the ancient Scythia. And although 
the trilnjH thfit inhabit It differ from each other to a certain extent 
in maimers, features, and language, the most powerful and numerous 
Avould seem to belong to three races: iho,- Avho extend 
from the Eastern Ocean to tlio North of China, and from AA^hom the 
present dynasty of Chinese emperors is derlAxd; the Mofjhuh v>r 
ilongoh, who chiefly occupy the central regions bctAvcon the Manchus 
and the third, called by Europeans, and more especially tho Russians, 
tho Tarturn or Tatum ; names not acknowledged by themselves, hut 
who may, as this writer suggests, with more propriety receive their 
original name of Turkn, by wliicb their principal branches still 
designate themselves. None of these three great divisions or classes 
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have any general name to comprehend the whole tribes of which 
* they consist, each little tribe having a separate name. The grand 
distinction and affinity itrc marked chiefly by language. 

It has been remarked that the Mongol and Turki tribes have 
successively changed tlie aspect of the civilised world. The Huns 
seem to have been a mixture of bofli races, though chiefly Mongols. 
As they swept tlirough the richest provinces of the Empire of the 
Homans, they broke the already declining force of that mighty 
people. Ju the tenth century llio rich and cultivated provinces of 
Samarcand*and Eiva, at tllat period the seats of Oriental science 
and learning, wcrc^ subdued by the Turki hordes. In the thirtoenth 
century the Mongols, under Genghis Khan, after having subdued 
alJ the Tatar tribes, again overran the intervening countries (including 
a pai't of India) as 1‘ar as the Mediterranean. Hut the Turcomans 
from tlie wilds of Tartary, in the ninth century, and the Turki 
tribes who accom])aniod Genghis Khan in the thii;f,eenth, hav(‘ 
all bet'U races, owning a common language ^nd origin, and with 
sueli affinity as Ibese generally insure. AVliile the cities of Samar- 
cand, Hokhara, and Tashkend were chiefly inhabited by Persians, the 
Turki long r('tuiiied Ibeir aversion to the life of a town — disliked 
the drudgery of agriculture, ‘ for the sake of supportimg themselves, 
on the top of (f nrrftf as they called wheat, in derision. .The 
Turki was the court language in Persia i<:^df, from its being the 
mother tongue of the sovereign, who in the days of Haber belonged, 
as lie himself did, to a Turki tribe.^ So the languages became greatly 
blended, the Turki luirrowing largely from the Persian and Arabic, the 
latter being the medium tlirough which they received their religion. 

Tlie Turki tongue, which still jirevuils in the extensive tract of 
eountiy that once formed the iuhcritauce of Chaghatai Khan, the son 
of Genghis, and which exteitdcd from the TTlugh-Tagh mountains 
on the north, to the Hindu Kush ou the south, and from the Caspian 
Sea on the west to the descris of Gobi on the oast, beyond Kashgar 
and Yarkand, was a dialect of the language of that extensive division 
of the Tartar nation. Wc arc further assurcxl by the same good 
authority, that the language really spoken by that groat race is the 
Turki (pronounced ToOrki), and the language of Kashghar, of the 
Ci’imea, of Samarcaiid and Hokhara, of Constantinople, and tho greater 
part of Turkey ; of tho principal wandering tribes of Persia, and 
indeed of one-half of the population of that country, of the Turco- 
mans of Asia Minor, as well as those cast of tho Euxino, of the Uzbeks, 
the Kirghis, tho Karzalis, the Haskirs, and numerous other tribes of 
Tartary, is radically the same as that of tho Chaghatai Turks; and' 
the different tribes speaking them can easily understand and con- 
verse with each other. We can the more easily understand , then 

B 2 
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how the whole of tliis vast region might he o's crnin And held by one 
of their own race, as by Genghis Khan or his suns after him, and' 
later by Timnr ‘‘ the Tartar.’^ 

If now we apply this knowledge and the traditions of the race to 
more niodorn times, and add the great clement since supplied by the 
Mahommedan religion, which supplies a common bond of faith and 
worship, all being subject to the summons of tln^ Commander of the 
Faithful at Constantinople, we may see how a religious revival among 
Mussulmcn over all the west and centre of Asia might render Kussian 
conquest, and still more permanent lltissian doniinioh; liardcr to 
accomplish than is usually assumed. Tliat such a revival, and a 
religious crusade may be preached against the Giaours, fnnn Con- 
stantinople to Yarkand and Delhi, is not impossible, various indica- 
tions would lead us to conclude. Even while I write the public press 
speaks of alarming reports having been received iroin Khokand. “ It 
is stated that the ilohamincdans have risen all round the llussians, 
that all isolated piirtics have been cut ofi‘, and that General Kauf- 
inann, with the main body of his troops, is in danger of being sur- 
rounded. The total extirpation of the Eussians is even hinted at.** 
These statements are not in any way confirmed by oflicial advict*s 
from Russia, and are probably very mucii exaggeraU‘d. But I take 
such rumours as certain indications of smouldering fires, and a posi- 
tive danger in that direction. 

Again, the conclusion most consistent with these leading facts of 
past migrations and invasions, is directly opposed to any belief 
that the territories now occupied by Turks and IV^rsians can ever 
be pennancntly held by the same power tliat rules in Tartary and 
Siberia, or the Steppes of the Volga and deserts north of the 
great mountain range running from east to'Svest. 

It may be true that so far as race is concerncjd, the present occupants 
of both Turkey and Persia can claim relationsln'p with those who now 
occupy the borders of the Black Sea anfl the Caspian under Russian 
rule. The most numerous race, indeed, next to the Slavonians in 
Russia, it is believed, arc the Turks of the northern hordes. The Otto- 
man empire itself, as well as the Turkish language, owes its origin to 
the same northern race of Turks or Tartars. But neither Chaghataiy 
the son of Gcnghi.s, who held sway over the pastures of Hi and the 
valley of the Sir Daria, or Jaxartes and all the wealthy cities of 
Sbgdiana ; nor the more irrepressible and untamable KaidUy who 
ranged over Southern Siberia and Eastern Turkestan ; or Barcat the 
first ruling prince of the house of Genghis to turn Mahommedan, 
and who ruled on the banks of the Volga, ever thought of adding to 
fheir inheritance the share of llulakuy wliich included all the southern 
lands from Persia to the Bosphorus and the Mediterranean. The 
portions of the first three have now been united again under one 
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head, as they wprc under Genghis ; and the question of the present 

.day is how far the portion of Hulaku, the fourth of the Great 
MongoFs immediate successors and descendants, can be added to the 
inheritance of tlio other three. Or how much of the present Turkish 
and Persian dominions can be absorbed by the “ White Khan,*’ and 
held under one rule, bdng inhabitejd in nearly equal projjortions by 
followers of the l^rophet and of the Greek Church — the two most 
intolerant and irreconcilable creeds at this moment rending the 
provinces west of the Danube, and wasting them with fire and sword. 
A similar struggle is now being entered upon in Central Asia between 
Islamism on t lie one hand, and on the other Buddhism, the older faith, 
backed by the whole power of the Chinese Empire, where it occupies 
nearly the sam^* place as the Greek Chuich in Russia. 

It is a striking circumstance that while this war between rival 
creeds in Eastern Europe is pressing forward, in a,^ ]^)remature and 
precipitate fashion, tlic “ Eastern question,” in which all Europe 
takes so active and absorbing an interest, from tbc magnitude of the 
issues involved ; — a movement on the part of China, lying at the oppo- 
site extri'inity of Asia, should nearly as inopportunely force on the 
^.Vntral Asian (jiu'stioii, and bring both Russia and England face 
to face with a war of religion and race of the most ruthless character, 
ill which it is nearly as impossible for cither to bcpai^ivo spectators, 
as it is for Russia and Austria in the Herzegovina sfrugglo. And 
it is unfortunate that in Ck'iifral Asia, England and Russia should 
have antagonistic interests, ami still more unfortunate for Turkestan, 
which li(js betwa'cn them, w ith •a pow'erful and implacable enemy 
in the Chinese on its (‘astern border. But there are two things 
which Russia, dcsirc's, and we of lu^cessity must oppose, as contrary 
to our security and in^'rc'sts in Asia. The fii-st is to advance her 
frontiers to the sloped of the Himalayas on the north, and to 
Ifcrv and Herat on tlie west, in close proximity to our own, of 
which Afghanistan is but Jthe outer defeiisivo w’cnks. The .sc'coiid 
is to mono])oli.sc all iho trade of Central Asia, tt> the exclusion 
of our maiiufaetures, ami of all co’iupctition. In this object the 
possession of Yarkand and the territories now’ ruled by Yacoob 
Bog, W'ould be of gi’cat assistance, by opening an easy w^iy into 
iho western, as w’t?ll as some of Iho rit^hest provinces of China, 
'fo draw the cordon of prohibitive Stat(*s further south, and closer 
on our frontier, w’ould answer both (Uids — that of a menace to our 
Indian Empire if unfortunately a wair in l^uropo should array tho 
two countries in opposite camps, and of more effectually shutting 
out our merchants, and preventing the circulation of Manchester 
goods, or other profitable traffic, wdth Central Asia. To i)revcnr. bpth 
theso injurious results bo our policy ; but is it so certainly 

imperative on Russia to follow out the t^yo designs attributed to its 
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Hulci*? No doubt Iberc are two iuflucntiaf parties^ in Russia, one 
military and the other commercial, which desire to see the fuliil- 
nient of both. Tin? military wisli to push their frontiers towards 
India, if not within attacking distance, at least near enough to 
be a standing menace, and interfero witli our policy in Europe. 
The mercantile wisli to open up^ Central Asia, and the best caravan 
routes to China, on the Easi, and Constantinople westward, with a 
monopoly of all the trade they could develop, ^"et even from a 
Russian point .of view, other consitlerations present themselves of a 
nature to make it very doubtful, whether they have not uioro to lose 
than to gain in such a policy. The (kmtral Asian question of the 
hour, is one which concerns the ultimate destiny of Eai-tiTii Turk- 
estan — the “ jewel set in sand/' of the Persian poets — snatched from 
the Chinese only a few years ago, and iiiuh'r the vigorous rule of 
Yaeoob Beg rapidly recovering its lost lertility and i>rosi)erous 
condition. Looking to the liistoryof (Lina, ev(‘U in the last century, 
and the way in which they subjugated Thibet, Turkestan, and 
Nepaul, imder simihu' difficulties (»f di.stanee, coinmis''ariat, and 
gountiy, it seems most probable that they will pei>e\ere, and in tlie 
end succeed, if neither Russia nor jve onrsolvc's intervene. This 
opens a gra^c qiU‘stion for solution, and one that would be better 
dealt ^yith now than later. The political, religion'^, and commercial 
elements arc all essential factors, and enter in nearly equal propor- 
tions into the problem. < If the two principals are to light it out 
between them, one of two results may be veuy cuniuUirtly predicted. 
Either the present ruler of Yarkand will triiuiipli jiiid enlarge his 
■present territories at the expense of (.Lina ; or (>lse, a large ^Mahom- 
medan populatign being threatened with*c‘xterininati(*n by the Budd- 
hists and the Cliinose race, of whose formcn^inisrule there is a lively 
recollection, thou not only the irussulmeii inhalhtants of contiguous 
countries, such as Bokhara, Affghanistun, and India, may b(' roused, 
as followers of the rrophet, to rush to the rescue, hut the cry may 
he taken up as far as the Bosphoi*us, and a holy war h(‘ proclaimed 
against the infidel. If Turkey; standing at bay, hard driven by her 
enemies, and looking round in vain for a plank of safety, should 
take coun.scl of de.spair, and give the signal for a wiir against the 
Eranks, heading hack to those great steppes and mountain ranges 
from which the)' originally came, Russia might have little cause 
to rejoice over her reecmt conquests in Central Asia. 

Is this deemed so improbable as to ho unworthy ol‘ considera- 
tion ? 'No attentive observer of what has been taking place in the 
track of the Russian arms, southward and eastward, during the 
last ten or twenty years, — and in China, whore Mahoinmedan 
rebellions have been stamped out by wholesale butchery and 
devastation in two provinces, — will come to that conclusion. No 
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reader of the t(j|lcgrapluc news from those regions, and the com- 
nientaries supplied from correspondents and travellers — few and 
unconnected as they are-^can fail to be aware that wherever Russia 
. has marked a victory over the fierce nomad tribes, smouldering 
ashes have been left behind ready to be fanned into a flame and burn 
anew. India can scardcly fail to fyicl the disturbing effects, to a 
greater or lesser extent. If Russia did not desire to profit by the 
opportunity to obtain a protectorate and the virtual control, as the 
price of intervention, the Russian and British Governments might 
both combine with thci benst results to slay the action of the Chinese 
in their endeavour to recover }) 0 .ssc&.sion of such far outlying pro- 
vinces. ^Vnd the best interest of the four parties in this transaction 
would undoubtedly be consulted by sueli a course. For although it 
is ditficult to believe, if the two combatants arc really to be left to 
themselves, that China would not in the end prcvjjil by superior 
numbers and resources, there is just a possibility, if Yacoob Beg be 
really sncli a man ol‘ energy and talent iis has been represented, that a 
eon.siderable (unpire might .spring up under hiR leadership, between 
Russia and Cliiiia. A letter from Tientsin in the S(. Petersburg, 
dated Septoniber Ki, reports that — 

“The C’liiuosci ganisou at Khami destined to stay the aggression of the 
Ivasligar troops are suli’eriiig dreadfully from famine. * Tf Yfficiih Beg 4 )rofitH 
by tills o])portiinity,’ tlio letter proceeds to say, ‘ a vast Einpird will spring up 
betww'on lius.da and ( ’hin.i, hostile to both, and support od by the Anglo-Indians 
with a view to the utter do>truction of the (M<‘stial Monarchy and the chock- 
hig of Russia.’ ” 

Why it should be necessarily hast ile to both is not clear. Still 
less is there any reason for supposing the Anglo-Indians would 
willingly help any one to destroy the Ccle.stial Monarchy. On 
the other hand, every «hiy brings fresh evidence of the desirt' of 
Russia to occupy the great Southern caravan route across Central 
Asia, into Western China jind the rich province of Szecliiien. From 
Berlin, on the 7th of December, it was announced by telegram that 
“ Russia is about to ask permission to send her caravans to the 
Celestial Empire, not only by Kalgaii, but also by the Joki-gate to 
Tungchow and Iientsin.’'* All very natural and legitimate on the 
part of Russia, but Hot ibe less disquieting to Cliina, and other 
powers who have largo commercial relations with it, not to be 
advanced by a protected and exclusive Russian trade. Wc should 
have no reason to regret any action that would stay the impending 
savage war ; but rather rejoice, if at the same time the free develop- 
ment of an independent Kashgaria could ho secured. Apart from 
the possible collision between Russia and England in Central Asia, 
the struggle between a Khanate in this region and China, has little 
interest for the other powers of Europe. Neither any encroachments 
on Kashgaria or Chinese territory very much concerns them. What 
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to Kussia and to Groat l^ritain, both groat Asiatic powers, is of 
primary importance, and may be vital, neither occupies nor affects 
them, except in so far as it may have a recoil in Europe, and alter 
the relations of those two on the held of Western policy. “ 

The step recently taken by the Government in i)urchasing the 
Khedive^s share of the Siicj^ Cynal — which has direct reference to 
our interests in India and onr Eastern j)oss('s.sions, I'ather than to 
Europe — has been viewed as a declararat ion of policy, and a measure* 
of great importance. N.ot because it might remotely tell upon 
Russian policy in Central Asia or in (l^ina, but because it was in- 
terpn^ted as an abandonment of further effort to rescue Turkey in 
Europe from dismemberment. That Egypt and the Suez Canal have 
a prominent part to play, ns a link in the chain by whicli we connect 
two parts of a great Empire, one in Europe and the otluT in Asia, 
is obvious. Egypt occupies the place of a living band uniting tin* 
two, and the life and vigour of both are at slake in its rnaintenanee. 
It is the bridge between the two, and lnu.^t be niainlained at any 
cost. It has been built with gold, in the desire and liope tliat it may 
-never require to ho cemented with blood. All lairope is to bo con- 
gratulated therefori*, I think, that fvo huso had a Government in 
opportune time, bold enough to make this plain, williout any diplo- 
matic. reserve* or circumlocution. Jlappon what may to Turkey, in 
Euro])0 or in Asia, Egjq;>t is heneeforth iind(*r tin) a'gis of our 
national and material interests. An att(*mpt to alt('r the rclativt* 
position of the two countries by placing the canal on the basis of an 
international syndicate or a neutrality, whicli can liaidly bo main- 
tained ill war, would seem of doubtful ('xpedi(‘n( y. It would be 
to credit the Rritisli nation with singular imbecility, to suppose 
that in any European war, the first resiiU of whicli niiglil be an 
attack on our Eastern pos.sessions or coiifnierce, wi* would allow 
our enemies to profit by the shortest rc'ad to (fiect oni* destruction. 
To stop all tran-^it or passage to them, would Ik* the first act of any 
Power having the command of the sea at eitlicr end, wlioever held 
the shares. So far as this is Concerned, the j)Ossos.si(jn of the whole 
by ourselves, or any other parties, would muki* not the .slightest dif- 
ference practically. Rut if no other advantage should rcsiJt, our 
proprietary right to secure, in time of j)eacc, flic best administration 
of a common liigbway in the interest of all, is woi tb four millions 
to a free trade iiiaritimc Power, with the largest cumin(*rcc. 

Aftw this rapid survey of the Eastern questions which the rela- 
tions of Western J^owers with Asia have raised, I Avould ask 
more special attention to the last grouj), referring to the Trans- 
Qangetic East, comprising more than the third of Asia, — the 
far East,’* as it is popularly styled. If Japan be excepted, 
it may wdth little inaccuracy be described as the Chinese Empire, 
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with its flepoiylencies or tributaries. Beginning northward* with 
.Korea and Manchuria, and co-terminous, as has been already 
stated, with the southern frontiers of Russia and Siberia for 
some throe thousand miles, it includes a large tract of Mongolia 
and Tartary, and in its sw'cc]> southward, Thibet and Ncpaul, 
the greater part of the Tndo-Chii^cse peninsula, and eastward the 
eighteen province's of Cliiiia proper. For although the British 
l)ortion of IJunuah^, with Siam and Cochin China, are not under 
the rule of the Chinese, or ti’ibutary, they are, by the large influx 
of Chinese colonists, by language and religion, so affiliate^ to 
th(i Chinese group as to live under the influence of the Celestial 
kingdom. TIjo interest of Western States in this Eastern division 
of Asia, if W(‘ exoc'pt Russia, is almost exclusively coimuercial. And 
even in this restricted sense, nearly two-thirds of the trade is 
Ih’i(i«li> a large portion of the other third is American, and not 
Ein*o])ean. It is not surprising, therefore, that except when, as at 
present, there is a nuuiaee of war, but little interest is excited by our 
relati(»ns wi<li lliis Eastern third of the Contiftent. Yet this indif- 
ference or neglect, however natural or easilj^ it may be accounted foi;, 
is a mistake, so far as we ourselves are concerned. The TlfJic-s is right 
when it tells us that our concerns with this still almost unknown 
Ihnpire arc <ii‘ more real imixtrtaneo to the Britislf Empirp than 
many continental disputes about a river or a province* 

The extent of our trade, at present amouniing to some £40,000,000 
sterling of im])orts and exports, is not any measure of its importance, 
or gauge of what it might become within a single generation. But 
apart, from this its coniieetion with Indian finance and revenue is one 
of the gravest significance. Some £7,000,000 is eojitributed to the 
revenue by the opiuiii^geiit to China — from a sixth to a seventh of 
the Avhole annual incoirre of our Indian Ihnpire^— and the difficulty of 
supplying such a sum from any other source, or dispensing with it, 
are flicts too well knowui ^aiid ai)preeiated to be oveiiooked. The 
policy of the Chinese has liitherto been obstruetive, jealous, and 
exclusive, tending steadily to isolation^ It would require but a 
change in this, to open to the West a market exceeding in power of 
consumption the rest .of the w'orld. In population it counts, on the 
best estimate that can ho formed, in the absence of a trustw’orthy or 
exhaustive census, nearly a third of the human race. It is w'orth 
wiiile, therefore, to turn cur attention seriously to the existing con- 
ditions of the empire, and the vast dependencies grouped^ around 
it; — and to seek the true reason of the isolation maintained from 
the earliest date, long before the Christian era, and still prac- 

• 

(l) The income of 1872-3 amountod to €*>0, 219, 489, of whicli £ 0 , 160,630 was dcriVed 
from the salo of Ilongul opium and Iho duty on malwa — a variablo amount, and often 
more. 
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tically persevered iu, nil existing treaties and coast trade to the 
contrary notwitlistandiiig. If we would learn liow to deal with 
a people so singular, and diflerent even from other Asiatics, and gain 
the po\\'cr of successfully overcoming the obstacles they oppose to 
freer intercoui*se and trade, wc must endeavour to understand them, 
and trace these ell'ects to their causes. To do this wc must neither 
overlook the geographical conditions under which they hii\e hcconic 
a great people and a separate race, nor the religious, literary, 
and even the linguistic influences operating (?onfinuouUy through a 
period of at- least three thousand years. No other nation or race 
has ever been under similar conditions, and in this view, if in no 
other, they offer every inducement for careful study. 

Mr. Douglasinhis lectures on the Language and Literature of Chlriii,^ 
which 1 am glad to see in print, has supplied in very small compass 
a great deal of yaluablo inlbrmution and suggestive matter, bearing 
on this point. * Speaking of the part which the physical geograpljy 
of the surrounding regions has played as a primary cause of isolation; 
ho says : — • 

• “ That she .--htmld have succeeded iu separating herseli' for so long from Ihe 
rest of tlic world is doubtless due in a great measure to tin* geographical posi- 
tion of the countiy. Hounded on the cast by the sou, on the west by vast 
sandy wastes, on, the south nnd south-west by moiuitainous district > lor the 
most paErt inhabited by tiibos whom it is usual to descril^’ as virtTially indopeii- 
dent and half savage, and on tlio north by J’ango after range of mountains 
rising like sharks' tcoth from the plain, and dwarfing into inMgnificaneo the 
‘ (Jreat Wiiir w’hich remains a nionunioiit of the folly as well as of the 
industry of the (‘hineso race, she has dwedt, likeLaish of old. quiet and secure ; 
while at the stime time the varied cxtcijt'and richness ol* h(*r intornal resources 
has enabled her, without seeking the natural or ailitit'ial luoducts of other 
countries, to supj-^" her people W’ith enough and to spiin; of all the no'.essaries 
of life. Iiidepend* nt then of all the w’orld, beyond coifijuiriscni more powa'r- 
fiil, by reason of h(*r w'calth, her and the nattire of her inhabitants, than 
any of her iioighhours — a very Triton amon^ miiihows, admitting no rivals, 
and courting no alliances, she stood, and wa?^ content stand, alone. Acce])t- 
ing nothing from the w’orld beyond her ow'ii frontiers in religion, lit(‘raturc, 
science, or art, which did not fall in with tlje^,tlational views on those* subjects, 
and which sho could not make her own, receiving no impress from W’ilhout, 
and nyectiiig peremptoril}’’ everything thrown in her way which w'as distasteful 
to her, she brooded over the cast of A.sia, ab.sorbing only that wdiich assimilated 
easily with the national tastes and the j)rcconccivcd ideas of the people. 

“ Thus, though in the course of the history of Cldnli tribes from other parts 
of Asia have, by force of arms, successfully invaded the count-ry, and havo 
entered in and taken possession, their advent has in no wise affected Llie 
national life, and wht*!! they have yielded their powers to others, they have 
left no more distiuctivo traco behind them than do mountain torrents when 
they lose themselves in the ocean.” 

Next in order of importance, as a determining influence, comes 
their language. “ It is the chief among that small class of languages 

(1) “The lianguMgti and Literature of China,” two lectures delivered at the Royal 
Institution of (Ireat Rritiin in May and Juno, 1875. by Robert H. Douglas, of Iho 
British Museum, Professor of Chinese at King’s College, London. Trilbncr & Co. 
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which includes the Thibetan, Cochin-Chinese, Burmese, Korean, and 
Chinese, and which is usually described as monosyllabic. It is 
language in its most archaic, form. Every word is a root, and every 
root is a word. It is without inflexion or even agglutination; ith 
substantives are indeclinable, and its verbs arc not to be conjugated ; 
it is destitute of an alphabet, jmd finds its expression on paper in 
thousands of distinct .symbols. It has little in common with the 
Indo-European tongues. As a language it is so ancient as to dwarf 
into insigniticaiico tlie antiquity of Western tongues, and one which 
is the solitiuy incdiuui of communication between lour hundred 
millions of our fellow-men.” Mr. Douglas is right, therefore, when 
lie concludes that, “ It is time such a language was better under- 
stood, and at thi*^ period of the w^orld’s h'story we cannot afford to 
leave it unnoticed,” as of little interest or coneerii except for 
philological purposes. Thcrci could not, indeed, be a greater mistake, 
as the lecturer conelasi\ely .shows in a few brief sentences. 

• 

“Tlici portion wliicli Cliiua, as a nation, has o«jL'upicil and rrwiintaincd 
so many (‘ontiirics has boon such as to render her tlio natural deposi- 
tory of Ih*' annals (d tlio kinj^doms of Central and Eastern Asia. With* 
lUinnuh, Cochin (’hina, Tibet, Japai^ and Corea as her vassds, with a nover- 
eousiiij^ relationship with tin? Ij du’S of Central Asia, kept np as times anti cir- 
cuinstam-es (•h.in*;('d, now as subjects, now as allies, and now enemies, ulono 
unehari^in^ in her juditieal con.^titutioii amidst tlie recurring wrecks of neigh- 
bouring States, sin* lias had tbo means at her eoinmand of eollocting masses of 
ethnol(»gLeal infoi’inatioii whi< li are boyimd the ri)ac‘h of any othtT people. 
The movements of the tribes in Central Asia, to wliieh htn* policy has lurgelj'' 

( ontribiited, are all elotlrly traced iii the iJyiiastie, Annuls ; and it was with the 
view cd’ placing the record of tlK‘so within the roach of European readers that a 
projiosal was recently made to translate, as a beginning, the History of the 
Han Dynasty.’’ ^ 

Not only, liowovcr, iijuv i< be certainly concluded that the hm- 
guage, taken singly, haj? exercised a very enduring and important 
influence in separating, and keeping stq)arale, the large grouj) of 
cognat(' states and nations by serving as a common medium of com- 
munication for all ; but there Vas that in its very construction which, 
must, have materially tended to fix the type of national character 
and degree of development* or progress. The growth of the written 
Chinese character, from its “ Jirst creation as a hieroglyphic to its 
final development in the more modern idcoplioiictic form,” must bo 
traced, to see how^ a language so constructed must have reacted on 
the mind employing it. It is absolutely without inflexion, and 
the grammar consists so entirely of syntax that “ no word can bo 
moved out of its determined position in a sentence without either 
changing its value or rendering it meaningless.” *“A language 
of monosyllabic roots which, , as regards the written character, 
Mr. Douglas suggests, “ has been checked in its growth and crys- 
tallized in it,s most antleiit form by the early occurrence of a period 
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« • 
of great literary activity, of which the nation is prpnd, and to the 

productions of which every Chinaman, even of the present day,, 
looks hack as oontaini]]g the true standards of literary excellence/' 
Eanguago and literature alike, therefore, must ha\e powerfully con- 
trihuted to isolation. We shall see how plainly these characteristic 
features of the instninient are reflected hi the literature, and that 
again in the mental hahits of the people. lly tlie.se unyielding 
w'iths the whole ot' these aggregate millons wcm*c hound together, 
and confined within very circumscribed limits of thought and action. 
In both senses the language and the literi^iture of China have acquired 
a paramount iiifliieiice of unparalleled extent and duration. While 
it hus formed the one medium of eoinmunicatiou among different 
varieties of the same race occupying the Kasterri half of Asia nearly, 
it has materially aided political conditions to hind them under oik' 
ruler and one code of laws. Ju.st as we have seen the prevalence of 
the Turk! tongue over Central and Wevstern Asia facilitated the 
dominion of* the great ^longol conquerors ov(t such vast regions, 
and still make, even* in our day, scarcely less c.vtcnsivc conquests 
•from Yarkand to the lUack S(*a, possibles Whatever may he the 
future destiny of Central and We-^tem A^ia, it mav safely he assumed 
that Cliina, as a great eeiitre, will still liold a siptirate and xiiidi- 
vidcd*sway over its four liiuidred millions of Cliluesospeaking and 
Buddha worshipping siihjcct.s. 

Whether the various and wudcly extended dependencies and 
tributaries of the Chinese Empire may ever again ho welded 
together by an energetic ruler "as they won' in the thirteenth 
century under Ivuhlai Khun, and even inindi latc'i- uiidei* the second 
sovereign of tlic present Maiichu dynasty, Kanglii, in the seventeenth, 
may he matter of doubt and speculation looking to the expe- 

rience of the past, the possibility of its* becoming once more a. 
power forinidjihle to all Asia cannot ho (pu'^lioned. The same 
elements and j)ower of eomhiiialion a;*e there with little change. 
In those conditions, the ruler capable di* using them is alone wanting. 
As to the anticipations sometimes hazard(‘d of the impending dis- 
ruption of the empire, they may be dismissed as wholly illusory. 
As little, in my opinion, is there any daiigin* of any European 
power, not excepting lcu.ssia, seriously menacing the integrity of 
China. Russia, adroit in seizing its opportunity, may as heretofore 
rectify tlu^ existing frontiers largely in its favour, hut any half- 
populated steppes or Siberian wildernesses which it may thus appro- 
priate, arc hut the fringe and outer binding of the Imperial mantle, 
and effect no sensible diminution of territory or power. With the 
eighteen provinces of China proper, closely compacted, teeming 
with ail industrious population of tho same race, outnumbering 
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tlircc-fold the heterogeneous and widely dispersed subjects of the 
•Czar, not only scattered over all Northern Asia and Europe, 
but of the most diverse origin, neither speaking the same laij- 
guage, nor adopting the same creeds, — it is mucli more probable 
that the llussiaii Empire should sutler disiaiption than the Chinese. 
Slav and Turk, Cossack a7ul Tartifr, Mahommedan and Christian, 
all arc bound logc'tlicr by no more diJi‘a])le cliaiii tliaii that which 
an autocratic cdiief #r liead of an alien race supplies. Geographical 
boundaries and jdiysical condition^ of soil and ellniate, combine 
with a coihmon origin, }angiuige, and creed, to give all* the 
advantages to China, and all the di.sad vantages to its rival in Asiatic 
sway. How great and enduring are the latter has alr(‘ady been 
partially shown. A glance at the character of* the Cliinese literature 
and the almost unlimited power it lias exercised since the days of 
Coul'ucius in the liftli century n.<*. without break* ur diminution, 
down to tlie [ux'sent day, will prove to demon^tration the great 
advantage of tlie Chine.^e in thi.s respect, and tlu' solidity of the 
foundations on which tlu‘ empire re.st<. 

The “ Four Hooks ” and the “ Ei\e Classics,'' wlialever may be their 
merits or real value tried hy European standards, stand alone for “ the 
incomparal)h‘ intluenee they have exerted over so m^ny millions of 
minds.” IBooks which have a wider range and more absolute authority 
than our own Scriptures — really regulatiii.i> tlu‘ thoughts, mauners, 
and customs of a I'ourUi of the whole luiiuan race far more effica- 
ciously than any religion has ever yet accompli>hed — must be 
estimated by their results. Aiid so far as the prevailing bias, 
spirit, habits of thought and action are concerned, to read and 
know their l) 0 (»ks, is to know the Chinese — hotli 1’ulers and sub- 
jects — as they know therflselves. Even were the material interests at 
stake less important than thej* manifestly are, there are few who will 
not be disposed to agree witli the lecturer, it time that the language 
was better understood, and this period of the world's history we 
cannot afford to leave it unnoticed. When Me come to study 
the literature Mdiich has exercised such ilnnuaise authority over the 
Chinese mind, w’o see how tlie inflexible character of the language is 
reflected in the classics, and these again in the character of the 
nation. AVc see hoM* such a language must have cramped the 
free play and expression of thought, and tended to repress all 
fancy or originality. AVe look upon the stolid and mattcr-of- 
fact face of the Chinaman, and sec no imagination, no gleam of 
fancy ever brighten his face. He is not u'aiiting in intelligence, 
or the reasoning faculty, but he has neither inventiveness n^r 
originality, and is the most literal and unimaginative of all men, in 
the same stage of mental development. As the individual, so is tho 
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nation : irapassivr, slow to move out of any beaten track, unenter- 
prising, ho regards all innovation with an aversion, which has 
sometliingconstitutional and hereditary in tts character. How should 
it bo otherwise ? Those branches of Chinese literature which are 
most dependent for their successful development on the powers of 
imagination, are those which least repay atteiitl(ui. Nevertheless 
the Chinese are eminently a literary, in the sense of a reading, 
people, and the system of making competitive c^amin’ations the only 
royal roads to posts of honour and eraoliinient, and the law which 
thr&ws these open to everybody who chdoses to compote,* have caused 
a wider diluision of book learning among tlie ( 'liincse, than is 
jn-oLably to he found jimong any other i)oople,’' and tlierefore it 
behoves us to know what ibis hook learnirio* teaches. 

I may not at present i‘nter into details as to the tenoiir of 
this teaching. Hut a few words on the mode in wliich the Chinese 
people make their tipiiiious prevail to a much grc‘ati'r extent than 
is generally undcrst^)od, may not be out of place. The Chinese 
have never had a public press, and, stranger still, they never 
seem to have felt the want ofs uch means of creating and influencing 
jmblic opinion, or making the wanfs of the people known to tlieir 
rulei’s. Thiji is chiefly to be acegunted for, penhups, by th(‘ fact 
that m all districts and iminicipalities, there is a strojig democratic 
element, which leads Hie different classes and trades to associate*, 
together in guilds for mutual defence, and in recognition of a com- 
munity of interests. In these meetings ov gathei-ing'^, which take 
place in tlieir ancestral halls or Consoo-houses, built expressly for 
such purposes, and combining a temple and a guildluill in one, they 
discuss w’hatever afi'eets them as members of the same craft or com- 
mune. Placards and written protests enujnute from such sources, 
denouncing particular officials or adminislratlvo ac•t^ so as to bring 
home to the chief provincial officers the existc'iicf* of abuses and of 
popular discontent. Then, again, llic^flilcTati and gentry'* fonn a 
most influential class, in wliicli is included all candidates for offic(j, 
and a largo number of tliose who have held offic'i*, and cither resigned 
or been dismissed. Tbosc generally retire to the place of their birth, 
whore all their relations and connections dw(dl, so that they can 
always command a certain following. It is from tlu* ranks of Hie 
literati, with few excejitions, that jJl the offici'S are filled, and 
there is a class feeling among them by which they — those who have 
passed through office — keep up communications with the actual office 
holders, and with each other, through all the provinces ; so that the 
.s^ine opinions and feelings are easily propagated from one provineo 
nf district to another. That the influence of these educated men 
must be considerable among the people is clear, and they really 
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occupy flic pluc^, and perform Home of the functions of tlio press in 
ttio AVest, as organs of public opinion. The country may, in a cer- 
tain sense, be said to be governed by the literati, and those of them 
who have attained oflSce arc too well aware of the power they possess 
to rouse the people and direct their action, willingly to incur the 
danger of exciting their enmity. However autocratic and despotic 
the form of government, both in theory and practice, the Emperor 
in his })alace, and tiie six boards in Peking, as well as the whole 
provincial liierarchy, know that there is a limit to their power, and 
they cannot in many (!ases venture to adopt measures strongly 
opposed to the traditions and feelings of the people, or the “ literati 
and geiilry/’ as a body, who can cite passages of Confucius or 
Mencius condemnatory of their acts. 

As no true Alussulman would entertain the notion of transcribing 
tli<^ Koran into any languages but that in which Mahommed wroti^, 
so have (Ihiiiamiiu through all ages clung to the form of writUni 
cliaraeti'r used hy Confucius, as the only ehann^d through which his 
imdfablo wisdom slioiild be transmitted to future ages. Thus the written 
eh;i racier has remained nneluingcd, and is, from a Cliinamaii’s point 
<d’vi('W, unchangeable. And iifthe same way tliey regard bis books. 
Wlujdoes not s<.)e lhat tlio literature and the precepts tljus embalmed, 
lik(! an Egyptian mummy in its dried cerements, a very palimpsest 
of a bygone ag(\ and slereotyped in an arehau* language of symbolic 
eliaiaeh'rs, musi in the nature of tilings react on tli(‘ people who 
it with immovabh' faith in its unapproacdiablo ])erlcetion, 
and stamp tln'iii witli tlie same uiiekungiiig characters! 

('iiliia is not so singular or exception^, however, in this as we are 
aj)! to imagine. Plato also said of his countrymen thaf they “ derived 
all tlieir knowledge froift tlie ancients, who were wiser and lived 
nearer to the gods than wa.” And in our dealings with China 
we luive found — as we arc discovering with Turkey — that the dif- 
liculty of carrying out aiiy^'eaty, or ohscTving any compact with 
either, arises from the assumption that it will or (‘an behave like a 
civilis(‘d stale, and us its government choo^('s. This fallacy underlies 
most of our difficulties in the liast, and has been a fruitful cause 
of complications. Tt is the prevailing idea of the Chinese that 
all otlier Slates are, or should be, submissive and tributary, and that, 
ignorant of the language and classics, w’c are but barbarians at 
best. And if this wen) a more verbal pretension, we might treat 
it as a liarmless delusion, but it is a real conviction, and represents 
a claim never relinquished. Now if it he true, and who can 
doubt it, that ideas rule the world, as Mr. Forster lately said in hiii 
speech on our Colonial empire, it is essential to take note of sucli 
ideas. In the dealings of Western Powers witK the East, it will bo 
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found that a knowledge of the leading ideas of Eastern races, and 
of the influences most constant with their rulers, constitutes the best 
foundation for successful policy. How Am the idea of a ‘^manifest 
destiny/* of which so much has been heard, has determined the 
policy that has carried Ihissian arms to Khiva, to Kokand, and to 
Samarcand, or the whole movement is to be regarded more as a 
matter of physical geography in the first instance, and of political 
necessity in the second, when once the front ieiuwei*c pushed for>vard 
to the pasture grounds of the Korghis and Turcomans, may be open 
to discussion. I say of political necessity, hecauso the power of 
stopping is lost when a civilised State is carried beyond the borders 
of civilised countries, and into tbc range of tribes having no 
affinities of race or creed, and no fixed habitation. The idea, there- 
fore, if it sent the llussiaiis forth on the course of the ( )xus, would 
be answerable only for tlie initiative st('ps, and not for the subse- 
quent progress. So with the Mahommedan populations of Western 
Asia; their common faith in the Koran and its precepts, as of Divine 
authority, is stronger even than race affinities, and makes common 
cause agaiiiNt all giaours and infidels. In Eastern Asia — in China, 
notably — a common origin, language, history, laws, and faith, all 
unite to hind some three, if not four hundred millions, in closi'st 
union against the rest of the world. With few ideas shared with 
outside nations, even on Asiatic soil, they have, so to syjcak, none at all 
with foreign peoples of Western race. They have a civilisation of their 
own, dating farther back in history than any of these, of which they 
are justly proud, and the prevailing idea that governs all their rela- 
tions with other nationalities, is one of supreme ('ontempt for all 
outside nations, and an immovable conviction of their own unapproacli- 
ahle superiority and irresponsibility. How naturally their foreign 
policy takes its shape from this all-pc^vading idea must be obvious. 
Ideas, we know, too, have a way of fulfilling themselves ; and beyond 
all doubt the faith of the Mahommedim, be he Turk, or Persian, or 
Afghan, while it supplies the prevailing motives, mainly shapes the 
course of action adopted by rulers and subjects alike. For although 
the policy of Eastern States is to a certain extent determined by the 
will of the sovereign or ruler, whatever his title — fSullan, Shah, or 
Khan — it is so only conditionally — that is, on its being in harmony 
with the prevailing opinion and ideas of the subjects. Therefore it 
is in vain that Western Powers exhaust their strength in trying to 
make the Sultan at Stamboul govern his European provinces on 
Christian principles and after Western models. He cannot so rule, 
*and he would cease to reign if he were induced to make the attempt 
* — of which, however, there is little chance. The ideas which 
govern the life of his Turkish subjects interpose an inseparable 
obstacle to any material progress in that direction. The two facts, 
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taken in conneojtion, go far to justify an opinion which has been put 
forward by a leading journal as regards our policy in China — to the 
effect that whatever forces arc at work in China should be permitted 
to have their play without interference from us, not because we are 
ignorant of their nature, but of our limited capacity to direct 
them. • * • 

This want of power is real, and the more to be regretted, because 
it is in the nature^ of things that such prevailing ideas in the 
Chinese mind, if left unchecked, must bring them into collision 
with foreign powers, and. oursehos the first. And when* the 
conflict comes there is no resulting benefit to be anticipated. It 
is quite true thai- “ the experience of former wars and their results 
show that the mere infliction of punishment will make no essential 
change in the demeanour of the Chinese, and in our relations with 
them. Wo may capture fortresses, we may sack a palace, we may 
levy contributions, w(i may exact an indemnity ; but as soon as we 
withdraw, the Chinese will hedge themselves in witB almost the 
same exclusiveness, and relurii after a short interval to the old pro- 
vocations. Tlioy do not need any further proof of the superiority of 
hiuropcans in arms. They re<R)gnise it, and the recognition is now 
the dominant influence on their policy.’’ All this is very true, and 
thc‘re are no guarantees that can be taken for future ^ood conduct 
on the jiart of the Government or the people. A province or a 
citadel would be alike useless and burdensoJbe, and it is beyond the 
l)Owcr of Great llritain, or of any AVestem State, to undertake the 
tutelage of such an empire as ChiiiA-r-larger than Europe itself in area 
— four or five limes the size of India, and Avitli double the population. 
It is simply an impossibility ; and if there were no other insurmount- 
able obstacle in the way,^t)iie non- existence of Europeans able to com- 
municute with the peopl^ in ^tlieir own language would alone sufiice 
to make any attempt at government among the millions of a single 
province impracticable. All th(‘ 'Western world could not produce 
five comi)etcnt linguists for each of the eighteen provinces, with a 
population varjdng from ten to twenty millions in every one, and 
larger in extent than some* of the first class State's in Europe. 

It may bo well, therefore, as has Loen recommended, to avoid as 
long as possible the use of Ibrce, since tlic most successfid result has 
nothing to i)romisc of permanent benefit to the victor. But as for 
the hope “ that peaceful iiifluenees will gradually remove the diffi- 
culties which now beset our dealings with the race,” — ^I think it 
will only ho entertained by those who have never known them — 
even in Blue Books. 

What then is the alternative ? it will be asked. And what, in pre- 
sence of a political power so unmanageable, is to be our policy — that 
sh^ maintain peace, and yet not encourage hostility and outrage ? 

von: XIX. N.s. V 
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This is a problem to tax the powers of the atlesi stajesmen and the 
best diplomatists, and it raises so many serious questions, that their 
further consideration must be deferred to another occasion. In 
the meantime, as regards existing complications in China and 
Bumuih, consequent on the murder of Mr. Margery and the 
attack on Colonel Browne’s exploring party, it would bo prema- 
ture to come to any conclusion. Unlil a Blue Book appears, and 
gives the authentic account of all that has passed, from the first 
dispatch of the Burmese exploration party lo the last agree- 
ment with the Chinese Government at Peking, it is injpossible to 
ofier any decisive opinion, either as to the conduct of the nego- 
tiations, or the policy that originated the expedition. But what 
has taken place in the interval has well scr\'ed to bring out the 
serious difficulties which beset our relations with China and with 
Eastern Asia generally, including .lapaii and the Indo-Chinese 
peninsula. 

have fortunately an exceptional advantage, the value of wliich 
can hardly be over-estimated, in the presence of a Minister at Peking 
who Las not only had a life’s experience among the Chinese, but is 
thoroughly conversant with their language and literature. AVe may 
rest assured, therefore, that whatever may be tlio final result of th(\so 
protracted negbtiations, nothing has been lo'^t by any defect of kno^^'- 
ledge, or power to deal ('ffectively with whatever arguments may 
have been brought forward by the Chinese in opposition to demands 
for satisfaction, and a better observance of tlie rights secured by 
treaty. 


IIUTIIEIIFORD AlCOCK. 
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T\V() years ago it seemed probable that the expediency of the 
Government purchasing and working the railways of the United 
Kingdom, or, at all events, the unsuccessful railways of Ireland, would 
soon become a living political question. It was no longer merely 
mooted by yt few theorists. It was gravely discussed by expert^and 
])raetical men in the Statistical Society. Some of Iho chief news- 
papers took up the subject, and admitted that 'much might bo* said 
in favour of tlie State purchasing the raihvays from their present 
owners. Tho for example, appeared to sec no very serious 

objection to tlie ])roposal, except such as arose from an apprehension 
lhat the lines could not be acquired at a remunerative price. The 
Evonomid exprc'ssed regret that tho matter had not bc«^n considered 
with attention in 18Gb and 18G7, when railway property was depre- 
ciated. A joint (rominittec of both Houses of l\arliamcnt, com-* 
pos(id of many eminent statcsijicu, and including T.ord Derby, Lord 
Salisbury, !Mr. Cliild(‘rs, and ^Mr. Cliichester Forlescuo, reported 
that “ it lias beeanie more and •more evident that cofnpctitioxi must 
fail to do for railways what it does for ordinary trades, and that no 
means have; yet been devised by which competition can be perina- 
ueiitly maintained.’’ The public mind was full of sangiiinarv railway 
accidents, and of the letter of advice or remonstrance from the Presi- 
dent of the Poard of Trade to the cfiief companies, and it. was common 
to lliid in tile journals arguments that there was no escape' from 
monopoly and its evils, ^lo pledge for saft* travelling, except by the 
accjiii.sition of all or some of the railways by the State. Tho time 
was critical. A few more sensational accidents, the eon version of 
011(5 or two M.P.’s of note, and the declaration of their creed, and 
why might not we have seAi Pailianientiiry candidates trying upon 
voters, weary with thrieo-told talcs and Piirty refrains, the etiect of a 
promise to agitate for State railways r* t)f course, for good or bad, 
the contingeney is now out of the question. The subject is buried for 
many a day. The experiment of purchasing the telegraphs is far 
from encouraging. Tlu'v cost much, and have produced little ; and it 
is generally felt that their purchase was bungled. The impression of 
this experience may be deep and durable ; and wc may perhaps never 
again hear of the subject in any practical shape. If, bowever,* it is 
revived and again gravely discussed, let us hope that it will be 
looked at in the light of the experience of tho country where Stafo 
railways have long existed on a veiy large scale. Let us hope that 
abstract reasoning about the necessary character of State manage- 
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ment will be a little supplemented by a reference to what State 
management has proved itself to be. The history of Prussian rail- 
ways will not be decisive for us. The eircuijastances of England and 
Prussia are so different that the difficulties of the one country are 
not bridged bj^ the experience of the other. We must, in the main, 
tiike our own course for our own reasons. But perhaj)S a little 
acquaintance with the railways of Germany, and especially those of 
Prussia, 'would hel]) to drive out of circulation some s])ui:ious doctrines 
and prejudices now current. 

No doubt the mass of Englishmen firmly believe that there is 
something almost repugnant to common sense in the idea of the 
State* constructing and working with success large railways. They 
are a trifle too prone to as-«5ume that State ownershi]) must bo 
synonpnoiis w'ith waste, costliness, jobbery, and iiiefliciency. It 
is well that they should oh.scrvc that to many continental statesmen 
and perhaps to the mass of Gennans tin* op])osite policy of allowing 
the great highways of communication to fall into the hands of private 
companies, guided only by the thought of gain, and checked in the 
exercise of their powers as practical nionoi>olists only by fec'bh^ and 
steadily declining competition, is deemed dangerous and unsatis- 
factory. Gur plan, if plan it can be tcnn(‘d, seems to many continental 
countrie.s short-sighted, and ill adapted to insin*e tin* safety, comfort, 
and convenience of the public. They compare, not without reason, 
the sumptuousness and Idxury of travelling on the State railways of 
Germany 'svith the indigent nieaimess or squalor of some of our lines. 
They compare, again to their advantage, the safety and punctuality 
characteristic railway travelling on the Continent with the perils 
and uncertaintlc‘3 familiar to English travollia s. The fact may sur- 
prise us, but it is not the less true, that ti e English system, which 
trusts to comxjotition, does not strike most Germans as obviously and 
decidedly superior to their own. They even hint at the jajssilulily 
of our learning something on tliis» head from Germany or 1^'rance. 
Hitherto, as we must own, it has bee n different. In the (*arly years 
of rail'v\’ay development these countries iKirrowed everytliirig — tools, 
locomotiA’cs, engineering skill, and technical riil(*s — from England, 
ytephenson and Brunei arc the engineers still best known abroad. 
The name of Binoau, for example, has sea reel}" travelled out of 
France. All over the Continent the very terminology of railway 
officials bears witness to our priority. The German signalman and 
driver unconsciou.sly remind one of the English origin of railways. 
Perhaps, however, the experience of other countries may be of use 
to us in the future. Our own system, or want of it, is not altogether 
satisfactory. Wo have not discovered the happy medium between 
control and kimoz faire. To leave the railway companies alone 
would be a course which few would be bold enough to recommend. 
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Supervision of name sort seems essential ; and yet we find that Mr. 
•Farror, the Permanent Secretary of tho Board of Trade, declares 
that the interference which it exercises is absolutely useless. Con- 
fessions of this sort embolden one to think that perhaps it is not 
impossible that the country which has taught us to remodel our 
army, may teach us how to reform, in some respect, our railways. 

In Belgium, irolland, and Germany the State has always stood in 
intimate relation to tho railways. To tho first of these countries 
belongs the lionour of being the pioneer on the Continent in railway 
enterprise. • IVi her sagacious king and his Finance !Ministef, ]M. 
Rogior, is duo tho cj'cdit of being tho first statesmen to forecast tho 
great future of railwa)\s, and to appreciate their inevitable nature. 
“Whoever possesses a i^ailway,” said the latter, as early as 1834, 
“possesses a monopoly, and such a monopoly ought to be in the 
liands of tho State.” T^pon this principle the Belgian Government 
lias almost, uniformly acted. The first line opened on the Continent 
was a State line, connecting Brussels and Mechlin,* which dates 
from 1833. Since that time tho Belgian (government has never 
forgotten tho principle formulated by M. Rogicr. There is now 
about one-third of the svsteitl in its hands, and whatever may be 
tlicir defects, tho Belgian railways are second to none in cheapness 
of const met ion, lowness of charges, and extent as QomjiarcU with 
the size of (ho country. In Holland there are comparatively few 
railways. Tlie abundance^ of canals and (he exceeding cheapness of 
transport by water disjiense with their tise so far as heavy goods are 
eoiieerned ; iind we may say that it is only in the transport of 
pass(‘ngers and light goods and parcels that the Dutch railwa}"8 are 
einjdoyed. Of the tew that exist — their length iif 1870 was only 
about eight hundred mUes — tho greater portion belongs to the State. 
Very varied is the Instorj' of railway enterprise in Germany. 
Especially is this true of Prussia. There prevails a notion, if I am 
not mistaken, that tho Go\ernmcnt of that country has exhibited 
marvellous forethought in regard to this department ; that all has 
been strictly done in pursuance of a sj’^^tem and a plan long ago 
conceived; and that our blunders and vacillations in the con- 
struction of railways arc reproved by the uniform consistency and 
wisdom of Prussian legislation. Jlost of us have heard some 
speaker in the Tlouso of Commons make a good point oiit of this 
supposed contrast. This contrast is, however, largely fictitious. 
There is to be seen in Prussian legislation and policy on this head, 
along with wisdom and good sense, the evidence of blundering 
and changes not perhaps quite so groat, but very much the same jn 
kind, as our own. The Government did not follow one clearly 
defined lino, but chopped and changed in a manner worthy of a 
popular Government. When the era of railways began in Prussia, 
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there wore in power ministers who had ideas almost worthy of 
Colonel Sibthorp. The spirit of the Elector of Mayence, who some- 
hundred and twenty years ago refused to let the postal couriers pass 
through his territories on the ground that they would go too fast, 
that they would skip some of the hotels along the route, and that 
they would introduce dangerous people, was not dead. Metternich’s 
authority was in ascendancy, and it was gravely suspected that 
railways somehow menaced it. At first the n^w field was left to 
private capitalists. Subsequently for a time the State set itself 
vigoitously to get the whole railway sy-stem into its htinds. The 
tcim of office licld by Count von itzenplitz. Minister of Commerce, 
was a period during which the State had no fixed jxilicy, and 
in 'which there prevailed at head-quarters a sort of loose notion 
that competition was a providential arrangement to save ministers 
thinking. 

At present, the management of the Prussian railways is passing 
through a transition stage, and the final outcome of the many 
conferences of directors, drafts of projected laws, and activci dis- 
cussion in the press, is far from clear. Prussia was not the first of 
the German States iu this field. As® early as 18^15 Ihere had been 
constructed a small but highly profitable Hue from Nuremberg 
to thd adjacent town of Filrth, known as the Ludwigsbahn. 
All over Germany, in a few years after that date, there began a 
marked movement in fa'vbur of the creation of railways. Companies 
wore formed with concessions; the I’russian Government was forced 
to appreciate the importance of tlie new means of communication ; 
and in November of 1838 there was passed, in accordance with the 
report of a cominission, a law to regulate the relations of railways to 
the State. It corresponds with the EnglislrAct of 1844, and some of 
its provisions pointedly recall the English legislation. To the State 
was reserved the right of purchasing all private lines at the expira- 
tion of thirty years after their opening- on payment of twenty-five 
years’ purchase, calculated upon the average dividends of the last 
live years. On the other* hand, the companies were secured, by 
section 44, for thirty years against all competition from lines iiinning 
in proximity and in the same direction. It is curious that the 
framers of the Act of 1838 fell into the same mistake as that which 
was committed in England, and that they conceived the possibility of 
several companies, nay, the whoh' public, working the same line with 
their own carriages and locomotives. Clause 37 of the Act makes 
provision for such a contingency, which, it is needless to say, has not 
been realised. To the Minister of Commerce and the Council of 
Trade the law gave very large and ill-dcfinod powers with respect to 
the granting of concessions. I may mention as a proof of the desire 
of the Government to repress specidation and promoters’ lines, that 
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scrip transactions were prohibited, and that an original subscriber 
. could not, by sale or otherwise, divest himself of more than sixty per 
cent, of his liabilities. .Before 1842 ten railways had actually been 
opened in Prussia, or wore in a fair way to be so. In the case of 
the Bcrlin-Anbalt-Cdthener line, the State took up about one- 
seventh of the shares** and guaranteed a loan of £75,000. For a 
projected railway from Berlin to Stettin it was found impossible to 
raise the necessary, capital ; nearly one-fifth of the shares was not 
subscribed by the public. In these circumstances the Landtag of 
Old Pomerania came to the I'escuc, and guaranteed for six •years 
4 per cent, on a portion not allotted. The Minister of Com- 
merce also supported the projected line, and took up 4 per* cent, 
shares to the amount of £75,000. It was also agreed to waive, 
so long as the guarantee of the Landtag lasted, the right to one- 
half per cent, of the dividends on the State shtv*e8. This was 
('qui valent to a thrifty subsidj^ By-and-by the activity of private 
enter])ri8c fell off. Just as Prussian statesmen were* beginning to 
appreciate the value of railways in a military and political point of 
view, especially to a country scattered and naturally disconnected 
like theirs, capitalists were beginning to withdraw from a field which 
had lost its novelty, and which did not satisfy their expectations of 
gain. It was expedient in the highest degree to knit together the 
lihenish and the Eastern provinces, to connect outlying Posen with 
Berlin and the south of Silesia, and to form'a junction between C^ssel 
and Frankfort. It was felt that private companies would be tardy in 
occupying this ground, and it w5^ decided to accelerate the work — as 
essential to the strength of Prussia as Schanihorst’s military reforms 
— by the cmplo}"mcnt of the guarantee system, such as has been 
resorted to in Ireland small extent, and in India on a large scale. 
When the thoughts of trenjian statesmen were first directed to this 
suhjec.t, the condition of Prussian finances was prosperous. There 
was a surplus of £240,0(J^ — a surplus considerable in comparison 
with the revenue of the country. After much deliberation it was 
resolved to appropriate annually £3(X),000 for the purpose of 
guaranteeing a dividend bf per cent, on the capital which it was 
believed would be required for the linos most urgently demanded. 

In 1842 the Finance Minister "was empowered to appropriate 
£75,000 a year for constructing lines, and to increase this amount 
according as the proceeds of tho salt tax should exceed those of 
1843. 1 may add that, to provide for contingencies, the Financo 

Minister was authorised to keep up the salt tax, and to set aside a 
sum of £900,000. The arrangements made by tho Government with 
the various companies singled out for favour differed in details. ’In 
tho majority of instances, tho State guaranteed 3^ per cent, to tho 
original shareholders. Not unfrequentlj’’ it took up a large portion 
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of the shares ; in the case of the Bergisch-Markis^h railway, for 
example, the centre of which is at Elberfeld, the Government sub- 
scribed one-fourth of the capital. It was stipulated that the State 
shares should not be sold, and that the dividends should go to form a 
fund to provide for liabilities imder the guarantees. On the other 
hand, the Government reserved to^ itself largo powers. It could inter- 
fere, if it deemed fit, in the administration of the lines. It had a voice 
in the appointment of the chief officials. Most important of all, it 
could, if it were compelled to pay contributions in five successive years, 
or to .expend in one year more than 1 ^ per cent, on the guaranteed 
shares, take the working of a line into its own hands, until the 
revenue in three successive }’cars amounted to 85 percent. Soon the 
State became more deeply committed to this career. 18 17 came, with 
its revolutions and commercial crises. Private enterprise was chilled ; 
full-blown projects collapsed ; and there was no prospect of an early 
completion of lines acknowledged to be of the first political importance. 
The Government came to the rescue, and aided some of those in diffi- 
culties. It went further-^ii began the construction of lines deemed 
essential to the completion of the Prussian system and the military 
strength of the country. The East railway, the Westphalian, and 
Saarbruck linos, were luidcrtaken by the State, and successively com- 
pleted and in a short time tlic groat towns of Prussia were strung 
upon a thread of lines uniting the cast witli the west. The Lower 
Silesian line, too, was piii’chascd. In I808 a tax was levied upon 
the railways, and the proceeds wore for several years devoted to 
buying up railway stock. This policy soon passed away. The rail- 
way tax was no longer appropriated to one object, but \vas paid 
into the genera] exchequer, and the Government abandoned tlic 
design of acquiring all tbc great lines. ^The mixed system was 
accepted as an inevitable fact, and concessions to private companies 
were freely granted, even in the case of routes of great military 
importance. Tlic situation w^as again eliaiiged after the close of 
the war with Austria, and the annexation of the new provinces. 
The purely State system of Ilanovcr came into the jiosscssion of the 
Prussian Government. In Nassau a mixed system had prevailed ; 
and there the now Government inherited some railways, and the 
liability to make others. With the fall of political I’articularism, 
many obstacles to the development of railways wore removed. Tbc 
close of the war of 1870 was the signal for a further extension of the 
State system. The opening of many hundred miles of new lines 
was decided upon between 1872 and 1874; and the Government 
also granted guarantees to various new lines, and extensions of old 
systems. 

Such is, in substance, the history of the development of railways 
in Prussia ; a development which has given that country about nine 
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thousand miles gf railway.^ It is not the history of any clearly con- 
ceived and firmly observed policy. There was no manifesto cor- 
responding to Lord Dalhousie’s minute of 1853. The Government 
has entered or quitted the field according to circumstances. But it 
may be shown, I think, that a sound instinct has dictated most of 
the changes, and that Cho lines of an excellent system were uncon- 
sciously laid. 

By temperament and their experience in India most Englishmen will 
be prejudiced against the prodigal use of guarantees. But, to judge 
of their expediency in Prussja, one must bear in mind circumstsinces 
apt to be forgotten. Sometimes the guarantees were given in order to 
aid the companies in the construction of very costly works ; c.g*, the 
I’ailway bridge at Coblenz. Sometimes, and more frequently, they 
were granted in order to comidete lines deemed of national conse- 
quence. It is needless to say tliat unremuncrativc railways have been 
called into existence by these subsidies, and the system has many 
opponents. But they arc not able, so iiir as I am aware, to point to 
scandalous abuses or glaring blunders. With8ut this stimulant, the 
Prussian railway system would not be so developed as it now is. The 
cautious German nature is, or was thirty years ago, rather prone to 
believe the adage compnHvi inf hnupereiy and demanded a certainty. It 
is also to be recollected that the guarantees were after all only 
circuitous compensations for the iron and railway taxes paid by 
tlie companies; they wen', in fact, rough edrreetions of a bad fiscal 
system. 

As to some points, the excillenec of the German sj^stem will 
scarcely be denied. In regard to cheapness and comfort, the German 
lines compare most favourably with ours. AYith referonec to the Bel- 
gian lines, J[r. Galt obsei;i'es that he was struck by their admirable 
character, and he adds t^at “ The low charges and the attention paid 
to the w’ants and comforts of the working classes formed, indeed, a 
remarkable contrast with th(^ management of our English railways.^^ 
Of most of the German lines, and above all, of those wdiich are 
owned by the State, we may say the same,. A reference to Ilvnd-^vhel 
will show’^ that their fares- for j^as-sengers are decidedly lower than 
ours. We think, too, that almost universal testimony would declare 
German carriages to be superior to ours in point of comfort. The 
second-class carriages on the Bavarian lines are such as English 
travellers have no experience of. Fitted with cushions, spacious 
and clean, and provided with hot-air apparatuses, marked kali tind 
uanHy they are as good as average English first-class carriages; 
they are far superior to the first-class carriages of some of 
the great impecunious companies. A striking proof of the regard 

(1) It must be bomc in mind that Prussia has few canals. Sec Emil Richter’s Dan 
Trt^HBport Umresen. 
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shown for the comfort of all classes, rich or poor, is the fact 
that one finds on certain lines fourth-class carriages fur Dametu 
'\Yhen will English companies proyide third-class carriages fur 
Damcii ? ‘When will thej" all provide comfortable third-class carriages 
fur Manner / I^robably wo have something to learn from German 
companies as to the conveyance of baggage. * If furnished with the 
talisman no passenger need trouble himself about his goods. 

The animated scuffle to be seen at every Eno-lish .terminus — ^thc 
•melee into which ladies must fling themselves if they would 
recapture their baggage — is unknown. , All goes regularly and in 
order. 

A* more surprising point of superioritj^ remains to be mentioned. 
It is customary to supposo that State inanagem(*nt, or interferoiici^ 
on the part of the State, is incompatible witli cheapness and economy. 
English expedience is probably all in favour of this idea, but I must 
say that it receives no countenance from the experience of Germany. 
Tho Germaii*lincs. built by or under the control of the Government, 
or with the aid of Government guarantees, have really been far less 
costly than ours; and in this point of view the enterprise of our 
joint-stock companies compares most unfavourably willi the results 
of State management. A few figures, perhaps somcwliut surprising, 
will demonstrate this. Let us take the ease of Prussia, and compare' 
the oflSciul returns of that country with tlioso of the Board of Trade 
relative to England. Iif 1807 the former had expended £78,005,948 
in laying down 4,^88 miles of rails ; in the United Kingdom there 
hud been laid down by the same; period 14,247 miles, at an expense 
of £502/202, 887. In other words, the Prussian railways cost £17,790 
per mile, the English £05,250, or nearly twice as much. The dearest 
German railways — the Ilamburg-Bergecki/er and the Rhine- bank 
railways — cost per German mile onjy 1|1()0,000 and 1,025,000 
thalers respectively ; and in some eases the total capital amounted 
to only 12 i, 000 thalers. It is t/aie that- tho railways of 
Germany v/cre built under sonniwhat favourable circumstances. 
Their promoters profited -by English ('xpcricnee dearly purchased. 
The lines were not so massively or solidly constructed as ours ; a 
large portion of them consi.sted of single ti’ucks ; seddom are they 
carefully fenced. Labour was cheap, and the necessary land did not 
fetch the extravagant prices awardexl in England to ibosc whose pro- 
perty was compulsorily taken. Much of the North of Germany ia 
one vast plain, easily traversed by railways ; and as the maximum 
speed is inconsiderable or moderate, sharp curves and stoop gradients 
could be employed. But over and above these jiatural advantages, 
there were others, partly due to the connection of tho railways with 
the »State. Parliamentary contests were avoided. There was no 
wasteful competition, ending too surely in amalgamations, and lines 
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were not creatod merely to ruin or cut out some rivals. In his 
Scliiilo dcs Eisenbahii-wcsens, a truly admirable work, Herr von 
Weber accurately explains some of the reasons why the German 
railway system has, as a whole, been so much cheaper than that of 
England. German engineers were no imitators of the wasteful daring 
of Brunei. They avoided tunnelling or building bridges as much 
as possible, and rarely erected large embankments. They were 
willing to make long detours or sharp curves in order to save expense. 
Time was deemed of little consequence in comparison with economy. 
Herr von Weber also points out that the abundance of wood at4heir 
command enabled the German engineers to construct much of what 
tlicy call the ohvvhan at considerably less expense than is incilrred 
here. The result, lie says, is verj" admirable. Though he admits 
that mistakes ha^'e sometimes been committed, and that princes have 
occasionally diverted railways from the objects of commerce for alien 
purposes, and have governed them too much as if they were armies, 
yet ho alleges that in the point of view of safety to Kfe and limb 
the German system is the best in the world, llerr von Weber aptly 
sums up the characteristics of German railways in a passage which 
says that they arc distingufehed by the great elegance, comfort, 
and size of the passenger carriages ; by the use of the switch system, 
necessitating large stations ; the want of turning-tables ; the careful 
const ruction of the ohorhau ; general neatness ; the great elevation 
of the lines ; the \ise of embankments and**bridges in preference to 
cuttings and tunnels ; sound and optical signals ; careful elassifi- 
cation of the otFieials ; power of ‘nedress in case of complaint lodged 
with tlic highest ofHcial, and on that account much clerical work and 
system in all things ; great punctuality ; modofatc speed, but 
security in all respects^ •, . . great difficult}" in taking important 
general steps/’ * , 

It is an axiom based on English cxj^erience that the State cannot 
work any industrial concern^in a thrifty, economical manner. Wasti' 
and magnificent indifference to expense are invariably associated 
with the public service; and, so far as the exi)crience derived from 
our dockyards goes, the poindar notion is perhaps right. But wc 
must not exalt provincial saws into universal truths, and the rule 
scarcely holds good of Germany. In spite of disadvantagfcs and 
iiiovitablo difficulties unknown here, tliQ w-orking expenses of the 
I'russian lines do not comi)are very unfavourably wdth those of 
England. For instance, in 1867, the working expenses per mile in 
Prussia were £1,405 ; in England and Wales they "were £1,670. 
Of course the true test, however, is the proportion 9£ the working 
expenses to the gross income ; and here the superiority belongs to 
England. In the above year the working expenses of English rail- 
ways absorbed 49 per cent., while in Prussia the proportion was 
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45-41. In 18C9 the advantage lay with the Pmsoian system, the 
working expenses (inclusive of sinking fund, &c.) haying fallen 
to 42*9ti j)cr cent., while those of England, stood at 49. In recent 
years there has been an enormous advance in the price of coals and 
rate of wages all over Germany — an advance probably greater and 
more rapid than any we have experienced.^ Our railways quickly 
met tlic rise in the price of coals and iron by raising their tariff'; 
but the Prussian Government resolutely opposed an advance in the 
rates for goods, the chief source of incumie, and not until last year 
did it admit the expediency of an advance of 20 per cent. In fair- 
ness this should be borne in mind when the figures which I give, on 
the ‘authority of Dr. Engel, arc read.^ lie t(41.s us that the outlay 
in 1870, 1871, 1872, and 187^5, in the case of the State lines, came to 
47 ()0, 48-54, 55-13, 69-41 per cent. These arc high figures, no doubt ; 
but, besides Jhe partial explanation just hinted at, it should be 
remembered that the proportion for the first of these years is lower 
than the English figures ; and, secondly, that the great increase in 
working expenses is not confined to State lines. It is still more 
strikingly visible in the case of the private lines in Prussia, and no 
clear argument to the disfidvantagcf of State management can be 
drawn from the unfavourable results of recent years. In the Ihird 
2)lace,*onc must own that, judged by an English standard, the 
German railways arc not, and cannot be, worked uj) to their full 
capacity. The country not studded with large commercial towns ; 
the Germans are not a travelling, excursion-making race ; the traffic 
is necessarily small on all but a ^cw lines. Many of the Prussian 
lines u ere avowedly created not to foster trade, but to serve the 'War 
Office. More than one-half of them were artificially nursed by tln^ 
State, It is not wonderful that the rewijue per mile is low ; in 
1870 it was about £2,500, while in England the revenue was more 
than £3,000. 

Herr Sch-wabc tells us that three times ^as many trains leave or enter 
Cannon Street Station in one hour, as leave or enter the Jlerliii Station 
of the important !Xiedcrschlcsi.sch-!Markisch line in twenty- four 
hours. Capital and plant arc not, and cannot he, used so completely 
as here. A speaker at the Crefeld Congress of Economists stated 
that about 60 per cent, of the waggons travel empty, and I find that 
this estimate is true of some of the lines. More than onc-half of 

(1) The following^ .sentenco from the report of Iho VfTwaltungBi’ath of the Worm 
nailwny Company will bHow how priccK moved “ Coal the first class cost in 18C8, 
27-4 ; 1869, 27*8 kr. ; 1870, 28*6 kr. ; 1871, 34*1 kr. ; and 187‘i, 30*9 kr. por 

centner.” % 

*•(2) T)r. Eng^fcl "ives the following comparison of increase of wages. In State rail- 
ways hetween 1850 and 1869, increase of 05*96 per cent ; in railways under State con- 
trol 53*52 ; private, 67-63, Statistic.'! of later date published in the Concordia show a 
still greater advance sinAj 1870 in wages of railway servants. 
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tho revenue comes from goods; and, in fact, the condition of the 
country does not admit of the secret of high earnings — the certainty 
of return freight. Of cojirsc there are some unfavourable artificial 
■.influences at work, and chief among them is the routine indifference 
to waste. Each train, big or little, must start with its full pre- 
scribed complement of officials, and the sight is sometimes very like 
what one sees in a garrison town, where a large military detachment 
is sent out to bring yi tho morning rolls for breakfast. 

If profits be the tost of success, the railways of Prussia must take 
precedence of those of this cguntrJ^ Tho bureaucratically govewied 
lines of the former, strangled with red tape, to quote a frequent descrip- 
tion, have been far more remunerative than the products of the free 
imtranimelled capital of Enghiiid. The Prussians possess no populous 
towns equal to ours ; they are not a commercial people like us ; they 
do not travel so much as we do ; they have constructed many lines 
chiefly for political or military reasons ; and yet the return on the 
capital which they have sunk in railways has on an ifv’eragc been 
considerably larger than that which has accrued to the owners of 
English railway shares. I take the following comparative table 
from Herr Schwabe’s panqihkt Ucher (fas E}(fjlischcn EiKcnhahu- 
arsvn : — 



KiifrliHli. 

Pfiibbiun. 

Diffcronoo. 

lS(i0 

•t’ll per oent. 

per cent. 

1*18 per cent*. 

WA 

1*00 

t)’07 ,, 

VOl „ 

1S()2 


•1*8(5 

ro 

isoa 

aim 

ri*2(i „ 

1*‘27 

1801 


4*d(>. ,* 

0*80 

1S0.J 

Ml 

0*98 • „ 


IHOO 

4 *01 


1-71 

1807 

aoi 

O'ad .. 

1*08 .. • 


IleiT Von Weber's Dij' des Emuha/ni-insicn enables us to 
continue the table. • 



rniHsian. 

Difference. 

1808' 

l)cr cent.| (>*1 jjor cent. 

2 ) 01 * cent. 

18U9 

•in „ o**> 

2-Oi) 

into 

4*00 „ 7*0 

.2-31 .. 


Another result, also in ’favour of the State lines, must bo here 
mentioned. I find that in 1871, 1872, and 187J], the return on the 
capital expended in the Ih’ussian Stale lines was 7*lf5, 5*04, and 5*3G, 
while in the same periods tho returns of the private lines was 
()*29, 5’()1, and 4’-59. All these results are superior to the English 
returns.- 

TJnlike the English system, the German has many centres. Each 
little State had its network with its own rcgulationsf tarifls, and 
signal system. The politically divided condition of the country wals 

(1) Not p^iven l)y Board of Trade. 

(2) Zcitschrift dcs Kuniglieb. Preussichen Statistiebcir Bureaus, 187d. 
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faithfully reflected in the character of the railways. liarticularism was 
the law in regard to them as well as in regard to politics. Even now, 
though order begins to appear, there is waste and trouble produced 
by the existence of some seventy or eighty independent boards.* The 
(ihief agency in establishing order is the powerful federation known 
as the Vcrciii deutHchcr ElseuJxfJm VenohltHiujen — a fluctuating 
federation which includes some eighty or ninety railways, Slate and 
private, German, Austrian, Belgian, and Butch. Buling as it docs 
about twenty thousand miles of railway, the Verchi has great power 
to do good. It facilitates through traffic ; to some extent it regu- 
lates the tariff ; and its regulations formed the basis of the railway 
law 'of the 2*forth German Bund, and subsequently of the Empire. 
Other agencies have also aided in this work of simpliflcatioii. Amal- 
gamations there have, of course, been ; but in most cases in ])lace of 
amalgamations the German railways have resorted to loose federa- 
tions mth mutual working arrangements and uniforni tariffs. The 
first of these to bo formed was the Xorth German. It was founded 
in 1848, and its termini are Berlin, Hamburg, Bremen, and Cologne. 
Then came the German Central system, founded in 1852, with 
Hamburg, Lilbcck, 'Weimar, Dresden, Halle, Frankfoi t-on-tlic-Maiiie, 
Fredcricksbaveii, and Basle as tennini ; the lilieniscli-Thuringcr, 
founded in 18ofJ, with Aix-Ia-Chapellc, Cologne, Dortmund, Cassel, 
and Leipsig as its torniini ; and the AVt'st German with Berlin, 
llalbcrstadt, Harburg, Bremen, Emden, Bruiiswidc, (tassel, Frank- 
fort-on-lbc-Maino, Heidelberg, and Mannheim. By-and-bytbo Ger- 
man Central and the 'West Germu» were united in a new alliance, the 
German Central. Still more important is llic influence exercised by 
the Government in favour of unity of management. Directly and 
indirectly, by the example which these liji^s sot to private companies, 
and the influence which they are free to exvrciso, they can do much 
to create unity ; and it is not improbafie that lliese combined influ- 
ences may before many years elapse ^orni a homogeneous system 
from the llbinc to the Vistula. ‘‘ Germany, said List many years 
ago, is plainly called upon to become the centre and heart of the 
European system of traiisiJort and his prophecy is being fulfilled.^' 
No empty form is the pledge of the new Empire to work the entire 
railwa}^s of Germany on an uniform system. 

In Germany wc meet with a school of economists whose first aiitl 
last word in answer to all complaints is ‘'competition.^' They 
believe that if the restriction placed by the law of 18^8 on parallel 

(1) Tho diveraityis elill very great. “ We have in Genriony perhaps three hundred 
'ijiirrcroDt forms of ‘waggons, while at most ten sorts for passengers and goods traflic would 
suffice . — ** Deutsche Eisenhahnpolitik/’ Perrot, p. 49. 

(2) Verfamtng den Deuisehm lUicJiS, Article 42. The great permanent obstacle to 
railway unity on tho Continent is tho Russian gauge. 
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lines is removed i if concessions are freely granted ; and if capital is 
not coaxed out of its natural cliannel by subsidies or guarantees^ the 
public will obtain all that they can fairly desire. Dr. Otto Michaelis, 

. the ablest advocate of this view, points to one fact of importance in 
favour of his opinion. 

‘^In certain circumslfinccs/’ says, he, “lines running in opposite- 
directions will also be rivals, and will tend to reduce each other’s 
fares ; ” and lip cites the cases of the Trieste-Vieiina line, which 
competes with the itamburg- Vienna route, and of the Berlin West- 
phalian, whujh competes with the Berlin-Silesiau and Berlin-Stettin, 
for the iron and coal traffic. TTis theory and hope are that when a 
natural monopoly bocoiiies very decided or pronounced, and ineon- 
veniciit, tlie money wherewith to build a ri 'al lino is sure to be forth- 
coming, if huroaaeracy docs not stop the way ; if the requisite capital 
be not supplied, the hardships of the public cannot be serious, and no 
abuse can exist. Monopoly is in Lis view only a nickname for 
property becoming so romniierativo as fairly to reward capitalists for 
large outlay and much riftk. So much for liiff answer to those who 
talk of the monopoly of raihvays. Ingenious are the reasons ho 
gives foi* shutting his own eyc^ to some obvious facts ; whether he 
wdll persuade others to do so, one may doubt.^ 

I must mention yet another rc'spoct in wdiieh the railway manage- 
ment of Prussia is perhaps ahead of ours. Hero our companies have 
yet scarcely mooitd the subject of uniform taViff and I’ates. The Acts 
of I’arlianieiit- regulating the maximum tolls are pervaded by no 
principle ; and though tlic companies are not guided by the Parlia- 
mentary regulations, there prevails wonderful diversity in practice. 
Such also is the case in Gennany, But there the diversity is dis- 
appearing. The subject cf cites the deepest interest ; and it may he 
that Vk d arc about to sec a refonu scarcely second to the introduction 
of the penny postage. One favourite proposal is to charge the same 
amount per centner and mile on all lines, no matter what their history 
or condition. Another proposal — actually adopted on the Alsace and 
Lorraine lines — is tho Wagvunnnutarif ; ggods being charged accord- 
ing to bulk. So fur as any- rule at present exists, its effect is to esta- 
blish a sort of ad valorem tariff by wdiich imv materials are subject to 
low’ rates, half manufactured articles to higher, and finished goods to the 
highest. Tho constitution of the Empire reserves power to equalise 
and control the railway tariffs, especially in favour of raw materials ; 
iuid tliough lamentable diversity exists — though intermediary stations 
complain of the differential rates imposed upon them to the advan- 
tage of termini — the German railway world is rapidly realising an 

• 

(1) “ Scarcely do two competing linos exist — moreover with small advantage to tho 
public — than they come into one hand.” — Richter, ** Das Transport Unweson.” 
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idea scarcely mooted here — ^intelligible and equal tariff universally 
observed.^ 

It has been said by writers of authority that, in spite of the 
greater density of our traffic, “the total loss in life and injuries 
is comparatively lees in England than in Prussia. The assertion 
is made on the strength of figures which are* probably misread. No 
doubt it is true that the total number of accidents [un/dlle) appear 
very great. For instance, in 1870 there was one person injured in 
the forwarding of every sixty thousand persons. Tliis proportion 
seems terrible ; but, as was pointed out by Herr von 'SVeber in some 
interesting articles contributed to the Gartcuhiube^ the Prussian 
statistics comprehend suicides and accidents to servants. Looking 
only to the risks run by passengers, the returns tell a different talc. 
They show, in fact, that travelling in IVussia is about ten times as safe 
as liere. Take 187 0, for examplc^nly one Prussian passenger to every 
three millions Avas injured ; the proportion in England in 1870 ivas 
about one to three hundred thousand. Tt has aLo been said that it 
is difficult, if not impossible, to unite Avith a Stale system any possi- 
bility of granting compensation for injuries to life or propcHy. This 
difficulty, however, has been solved in Ih'ussia. So far as goods are 
concerned, the railways arc subject to rules substantially identical 
Avith the duties imposed on our railways by comnioji Iuav.^ So far as 
the safety of passengers is concerned, the companies arc subject to 
responsibilities perliaiis-'cven heavier than those imposed on English 
lines. 

It is no doubt said Avith some truth that the Gennan raihvays are 
subject to a needless and injurious .amount of official interference. 
But this is true only if subjected to large reservations. The policies 
of the various German Governments difi'er much. In Prussia it is be- 
coming the creed of a great many economists, that Avhile the Govern- 
ment is called upon to control and appropriate the great channels of 
communication, it would be an error to interfere much Avith minor 
lines — tieconddrer bahnen ought to be left to the judgment of private 
Ciapitalists. The actual interference on the part of the Government 
is more apparent than real ; the control Avhich is here exercised 
by the law courts under the liailway and Canal Act of 1854, in . 
Germany often takes the form of a Slinisterial rescript. 

It would be idle to deny the superiority of the English railways In 
many respects. In point of expeditiousness there is no comparison. The 
schnelhug and the courierzitg are only metaphorically swift.® Thirty- 

(1) Compare Gic curiosities of English legislation with respect to tariffs mentioned in 
the introduction of IVIr. Glen's edition of Sbelford’s I.aw of Railways." 

*'.(2) For history of discussion leading to this law see Dr. Koch's “AUgemoincs 
Deutsches Handelgesetzbuch.' ' 

(3) For principles on which German Imos should be managed see “ Stuatsaufsiebts- 
beborde fiir Eisonbahnen. Wien, 1875.” 
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five miles an hour is about the extreme limit, and as a rule travel- 
ling in Prussia is conducted at the rate of twenty to twenty-five miles. 
'One must also admit that the convenience of German merchants and 
traders is not so much consulted as it might be. Hifc and loud are 
the complaints that railways governed according to hard-and-fast 
lines by a bureaucracy do not accommodate themselves to commercial 
necessities and changes. There* is a little of the meddle and 
muddle policy, and the German lines might learn a very great deal 
from the intelligent and elastic management of our great English 
companies. Put one must protest against Germany being cited as a 
proof that the State can touch such matters only to blunder. On 
the whole, her experience runs strongly in an opposite direction. , Her 
testimony is that State management or ownership is compatible wuth, 
and may be perhaps the cause of, many advantages and conveniences 
which arc not ours. There arc few instances of wasteful competition 
or of reckless extensions, bringing in their train privfitc calamities, 
and j)crhaps public crises. Shareholders as a rule get moderate 
dividends. The companies arc not deeply in dobt, and it would per- 
haps be impossible to find in German railway history any transac- 
tions akin to thosci which form the history of the Chatham and 
Dover, the ilctropolitan, and so many other English companies. 

Many partisans there are of jjrivate railways, and many persons are 
in favour of State ownership. The fonner must admit that it is difficult, 
if not impossible, to maintain healthy compjjtition, or to prevent the 
formation of dangerous monopolies. The latter must, of course, own 
that there are drawbacks attending any State system — want of enter- 
prise, love of routine, and indiffcrcifcc to changing public wants. Per- 
haps the foregoing remarks may prompt the reflection that for a 
mixed sj^stem, such as that of Prussia, much may be said. Rival 
private companies too s|irely end their struggles by amalgamation ; 
but there is one form of competition which need not ejd, and that is 
competition between State lines and private. The State need not, and 
in Prussia docs not, construct lines for the express purpose of under- 
selling private companies. It calls into existence a different system, 
and between the two there is a healthy rivalr}", which benefits the 
public without crippling the companies. Perhaps also the foregoing 
remarks may impress some minds with the thought that Prussia has 
taken the natural course. She has dealt with her railwfiys as all or 
most countries have dealt with their roads. She has laid hold of 
some twelve of the great thoroughfares. She has hastened to 
secure cheap and commodious communication between the chief seats 
of population. She has left the carrying out of details to private 
enterprise and local spirit. It was thus that the oldest forms pf 
highways were made, and one secs no reason to doubt the wisdom 
of Prussia in treading in the old paths. 

• . John M.\CDONFjji. 

VOL. XIX. N.S. G 
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No chapter in the history of human imagination is more curious 
than the m 5 i;h of Demeter, and Kore or Persephone. Alien in some 
resi)ects from the genuine traditions of Greek mythology, a relic of 
the earlier inhabitants of Greece, and having but a subordinate place 
in the religion of Homer, it yet asserted its interest, little by little, 
and took a complex hold on the minds of the Greeks, becoming 
linaljy the central and most popular subject of their national wor- 
ship. Following its changes, we come across various phases of 
Greek culture, which are not without their likenesses in the modern 
mind. We trace it in the dim firsl period of poj^ular conception ; 
wc see it connecting itself with many impressive elements of art, 
and poetry, ipid religious custom, with the picturesque superstitions 
of the many, and with the finer intuitionvS of the few ; and besides 
this, it is in itself full of interest and suggestion, to all for whom the 
ideas of the Greek religion have any real meaning in the modern 
world. And the fortune of the myth has not deserted it in later 
times. In the year 1780, the long-lost text of the Iloincric hymn 
to Dcmcter was discovered among the manuscrii3t,s of the library at 
iloscow ; and, in our own generation, the tact of an eminent student 
of Greek art has restored to the world the buried treasures of th(' 
little temple and precinct of Demctcr at Cnidus, which have many 
claims to rank in the central order of Greek sculpture. Tlio present 
"" essay is an attempt to select and weave together, for the general 
reader, whatever details in the development of this myth, arranged 
with a ^dew rather to a total impression'thaii to the controversy of* 
particular points, may seem likely to increase his stock of poetical 
impressions, and to add to this some criticisms on the expression 
which it has left of itself in extant art and poctrj’.'^ 

The central expression then of the stoiy of Dcmcter and Perse- 
phone is the Homeric hymn, to which Grote assigns a date at least, 
as early as six hundred years before Christ. The one siir^dvor of a 
M’holc flight of hymns on this subject, it was written perhaps for on(^ 
of those contests which took place on the seventh day of the Elcusiniau 
lestival, and in which a bunch of cars of com was the prize ; per- 
haps for actual use in the mysteries themselves by the Ilierophantes 
or Interpreter, who showed to the worshippers at Eleusis those' 
sacred places to which the poem contains so many references. 

(1) A lecture dcliverod, in Bubstance, at 27*c liirmmghum and Midland Institute, 

(2) I have derived much assistance in the composition of this css.'iy from Preller'a able 
U’orli, Demvter ttnd Tcneplone^ cin Cyduh MythoUtgMur Untersvehungen. 
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About tbe composition Itself there are many difficult questions, and 
various surmises as to why it has remained only in this unique 
manuscript of the end of the fourteenth century. Portions of the 
'.text are missing, and there arc probably some additions by later 
hands ; yet most scholars have admitted that it possesses some of the 
true characteristics of the Homcricf style, some genuine echoes of 
the age immediately succeeding that which produced the Iliad 
and the Odyssey. JV'hat follows is an abbreviated "version of this 

1 . 

‘‘ I begin the song of Demeter,’’ says the prizc-poot, or the Inter- 
preter of the holy places, “ the song of Dcmetcr and her daughter 
Persephone, whom Aidoneus carried away, by the consent of Zeus, as 
she played, apart from her mother, -with the deep-bosomed daughters 
of the Ocean, gathering flowers in a meadow of soft grass, roses, and 
the crocus, and fair violets, and flags, and hyacinths, anS, above all, 
the strange flower of the Narcissus, which the Earth, favouring the 
desire of Aidoneus, brought forth for the first time, to snare the 
footsteps of the flower-like girl. • A hundred heads of blossom grew 
up from the roots of it, and the sky and the earth and the salt wave 
of the sea were glad at the scent thereof. She stretched forth her 
hands to take the flower ; then the earth opened, and the king of 
the great nation of the dead sprang out with his immortal horses. 
He seized the unwilling girl, and bore her away weeping on his 
golden chariot. She uttered a shnll crj% calling upon her father 
Zeus ; but neither man nor god heard her voice, nor even the nymphs 
of the meadow where she was playing; except Hecate only, the 
daughter of Persaous, sitting, as ever, in her cave, half veiled with a 
shining veil, thinking delicate thoughts; she, and the Sun also, 
heaid her. * 

“ So long as she could stillisec the earth, and the sky, and the sea 
with its great waves moving, and the beams of the sun, and still 
thought to sec again her mother and the race of the ever-living ^ 
gods, so long hope soothed her in the midst of her grief. The peaks 
of the hills and the depths of the sea echoed her cry. Then her 
mother heard it. A sharp pain seized her at the heart ; she tore 
away the veil from her hair, and cast her blue hood down from her 
shoulders, and fled forth like a bird, seeking Persephone over dry 
land and sea. But neither man nor god would teU her the truth ; 
nor did any bird come to her as a sure messenger. 

“Nine days she wandered up and down upon the earth, having ^ 
blazing torches in her hands ; and in her great sorrow she refused’ 
to taste of ambrosia, or of the cup of the sweet nectar, nor washed 
her. face. But when the tenth morning came, Hecate met her, 

G 2 


hymn. 
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haTing a light in her hands. But Hecate had heard the voice only, 
and had seen no one, and could not tell Dcnieter who had borne 
the girl away. And Demeter said not a word, but fled away swiftly 
with her, having the blazing torches in her hands, till they came to. 
the Sun, the watchman both of gods and men ; and the goddess 
questioned him, and the Sun told her the wliole story. 

“ Then a more terrible grief took possession of Dcmeter, and, in 
her anger against Zeus, she forsook the assemj)ly of the gods and 
abode among men, for a long time veiling her beauty under a worn 
countenance, so that none who looked upon her knew her, until she 
came to the house of Celeus, who was then king of Kleusis. She sat 
down in her sorrow at the wayside by the virgin's well, where the 
people of Elcusis came to draw water, under the shadow of an olive- 
tree. She seemed as an aged woman whose season of child-bearing 
has gone by, and from whom the gifts of Aphrodite have been with- 
drawn, like one of the hired servants, w ho nurse llje children or 
keep housed in kings' palaces. And the daughters of ('cleus, four of 
them, like goddesses, possessing the flower of their youth, Callidice, 
Cleisidice, Demo, and Callithoe, the eldest of them, coming to draw 
water that they might bear it in their brazen pitchers to their 
father’s house, saw' Demeter and knew' her not. 1 he gods arc hard 
for men to rpcognisc. 

“ They ashed her kindly what she did there alone ; and Dcmeter 
answered dissemblingly that she had escaped from certain pirates, 
who had carried her from her home and meant to sell her as a slave. 
Then they prayed her to abide there w'hile they returned to tluj 
palace, to ask their mother's permission to bring her home. 

Dcmeter bow'cd her head in assent ; and they, having filled their, 
shining vessels w ith water, bore them awuy^ rejoicing in tbeir beauty. 
They came quickly to their father's ]jouse, and told their mother 
what they had seen and heard. Their mother bade them return, 
and hire the woman for a great price ;f and they, like the hinds or 
young heifers leaping in the fields in spring, fulfilled with the 
pasture, holding up the folds of their raiment, sped along the hollow 
roadway, their hair, in colour like the’ crocus, floating about their 
shoulders as they w'cnt. They found the glorious goddess still 
sitting by the w^ayside, unmoved. Then they led her to their father's 
house ; and she, veiled from head to foot, in her deep grief, followed 
them on the way, and her blue robe gathered itself as she walked in 
many folds about her feet. They came to the house, and passed 
through the sunny porch, where their mother was sitting against one 
of the pillars of the roof, having a young child in her bosom. They 
ran up to her ; but Demeter crossed the threshold, and, as she 
passed through, her head rose and touched the roof, and her presence 
filled the doorw'ay with a divine brightness. 
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“ Still they did not wholly recognise her. After a time she was 
made to smile. She refused to drink wine, but tasted of a cup 
mingled of water and barley, flavoured with mint. It happened 
‘.that Metaneira had lately borne a child. It had come beyond hope, 
long after its elder bretl\rcn, and was the object of a peculiar tender- 
ness and of many prayers to all. Ddmeter consented to remain, and 
become the nurse of this child. She took the child in her immortal 
hands, and placed it in her fragrant bosom ; and the heart of the 
mother rejoiced. Thus Dometor nursed Demophoon. And the child 
grew like a god, neither sucking the breast, nor eating bread;* but 
Demeter daily anointed it with ambrosia, as if it had indeed been 
the child of a god, breathing sweetly over it and holding it in 
her bosom ; and at nights, when she lay alone with the child, she 
would liidc it secretly in the red strength of the fire, like a brand ; 
for her heart yearned towards it, and she would fain have given to it 
immortal youth. 

But the foolishness of his mother prevented it. For a suspicion 
gro^ving up within her, she bided her time, and one night peeped in 
upon them, and thereupon cried out in terror at what she saw. And 
the goddess hoard her ; and,* a sudden anger seizing her, she 
plucked the child from the fire jyid cast it on t!ic ground — the child 
she would fain have m'ado immortal, but who must now share the 
common destiny of all men, though some iuscriitablc grace should 
still be liis, because he had lain for awhile on the knees and in the 
bosom of the goddess. 

^‘Then Dcinetcr manifested herself openly. She put away the 
mask of old age, and changed her form, and the spirit of beauty 
breathed about her. A fragrant odour fell from her raiment, and 
her flesh shone from afijr^the long yellow hair descended waving 
over her shoulders, and* tlnj great house was filled as with the 
brightness of lightning. She passed out through the halls; and 
Metaneira fell to the earth, and 'was speechless for a long time, and 
remembered not to lift the t*bild from the ground. But the sisters, 
hearing its piteous cries, leapt from thbir beds and ran to it. 
Then one of them lifted the child from the earth, and wrapped it in 
her bosom, and another hastened to her mother's chamber to awake 
her ; they came round the child, and washed away the flecks of the 
fire from its panting body, and kissed it tenderly all about ; but the 
anguish of the child ceased not ; the arms of other and different 
nurses were about to enfold it. 

So all night, trembling with fear, they sought to propitiate the 
glorious goddess ; and in tho morning they told all to their father . 
Celeus. And ho, according to the commands of the goddess, built 
a fair temple; and all the people assisted; and when it was finished 
every man departed to his own home. Then Demeter returned, and 
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sate down within the temple-walls, and remained stijl apart from the 
company of the gods, alone in her wasting regret for her daughter 
Persephone. 

And in her anger she sent upon the earth a year of grievotis , 
famine. The dry seed remained hidden in the soil; in vain the 
oxen drew the ploughshare through the furrows ; much white seed- 
corn fell fruitless on the earth, and the whole human race had like to 
have perished, and the gods had no more service of men, unless 
Zeus had interfered. First he sent Iris, afterwards all the gods, one 
by one, to turn Demeter from her anger ; but none was able to 
persuade her ; she heard their w'ords with a hard countenance, and 
vow^ed by no means to return to Olympus, nor to yield the fruit of 
the earth, until her eyes had seen her lost daughter again. Then, 
last of all, Zeus sent Hermes into the kingdom of the dead, to per- 
suade Aidoneus to suffer his bride to return to the light of day. 
And Hermes found the king at home in his palace, sitting on a 
couch, besidte the shrinking Persephone, consumed within herself by 
desire for her mother. A doubtful smile passed over the face of 
Aidoneus ; yet he obeyed the message, and bade Persephone return ; 
yet praying her a little to have gentle thoughts of him, nor judge 
him too hardly, who was also an immortal god. And Persephone 
arose nip quickly in great joy; but* before she departed, he caused 
her to eat a morsel of sweet pomegranate, designing secretly thereby 
that she should not rentain always upon earth, but might some time 
return to him. And Aidoneus yoked the horses to his chariot ; and 
Persephone ascended into it ; an4 Hermes took the reins in his hands 
and • drove out through the infernal halls ; and the horses ran 
willingly ; and? they two quickly passed over the ways of that long 
journey, neither the waters of the sea, nor of the rivers, nor the 
deep ravines of the hills, nor the cliffs of the shore, resisting them ; 
till at last Hermes placed Persephone before the door of the temple 
where her mother w^as ; who, seeing her, ran out quickly to meet 
her, like a maenad coming down a mountain-side dusky with w^oods. 

“ So they spent all that day together in intimate communion, liaving 
many things to hear and tell. Then Zerus sent to them Rhea, his 
venerable mother, the oldest of divine' persons, to bring them back 
reconciled to the company of the gods; and he ordained that 
Persephone should spend two parts of the year with her mother, 
and one third part only w'ith her husband, in the kingdom of the 
dead. So Demeter suffered the earth to yield its fruits once more, 
and the land was suddenly laden with leaves and flowers and waving 
com. Also she visited Triptolemus and the other princes of Eleusis, 
and instructed them in the performance of her sacred rites-r-those 
mysteries of which no tongue may speak. Only, blessed is ho whose 
eyes have seen them ; his lot after death is not as that of other men, ! ” 
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In the story of Demotcr, as in other Greek myths, we may trace 
the action of three diflferent influences, which have moulded it with 
varying effects, in three successive phases of its development. 
There is first its mystical phase,* in which, under the form of 
an unwritten legend, living from mouth to mouth, and with details 
changing as it* passes from place to place, there lie certain primitive 
impressions of the phenomena of the outward world. We may 
trace it next in its poetical or literary phase, in which the poets 
become the depositaries of the vague product of the popular imagina- 
tion, and handle it with a purely literary interest, fixing its outlines, 
and simplifying or developing its situations. Thirdly, the myth 
passes into the ethical phase, in w^hich the persons and the incidents 
of the poetical narrative are realised as abstract symbols, because 
intensely characteristic examples, of moral or spiritual conditions. 
Behind the adventures of the stealing of Persephone and the wander- 
ings of Demeter in search of her, as we find them in the Homeric 
hymn, we may discern the confused conception under which that 
early age, in which the myths ^cre first created, represented to itself 
those changes in physical thing?, that order of summer and winter, 
of which it had no systematic explanation, but in which nevertheless 
it divined a multitude of living agencios,,^corrcsponding to those 
ascertained forces of which our colder modern science tells the 
number and the names. Demcter — Dcmetcr and Persephone, at first, 
in !i sort of confused union — is tlic earth, in the fixed order of its 
annual chungos, but also in all the accident and detail of the growth 
and decay of its children. Of this coiiceplioii, floating loosely in the 
air, the poets of a latej* ifgc take possession ; they create Demetcr 
and Persephone as we know them in art and poetry. From the 
vague and fluctuating union, in wdiich together they had represeuted 
the earth and its changes, tlie mother and the daughter define them- 
selves with special functions, and with fixed, well-understood rela- 
tionships, the incidents and emotions of •which soon weave them- 
selves into a pathetic story. Lastly, in proportion as the literary or 
aesthetic activity completes the picture or the poem, the ethical 
interest makes itself felt. These persons — Hemeter and Persephone, 
these events — the carrying away into Hades, the seeking of Demeter, 
the return of Persephone to her, lend themselves to the elevation 
and correction of the sentiments of sorrow and awe, by the present- 
ment to the senses and the imagination of an ideal expression of 
them. Demctcr cannot but seem the typo of divine grief. Perse% 
phone is the goddess of death, yet with a promise of life to come. 
These three phases, which are more or less discernible in all mythical 
development, and constitute a natural order in it, based on the 
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necessary conditions of human apprehension, are &£ei very plainly 
in the story of Demeter. And as the Ilomeric hymn is the central* 
expression of its literary or poetical phase, ^o the marbles, of which 
I shall have to speak afterwards, are the central extant illustration 
of what I have called its ethical phase. 

Homer knows Dcmeter, but only as the goddess of the fields, the 
originator aiid patroness of the labours of the countryman, in their 
yearly order. She stands with her yellow hair at the threshing- 
floor^ and takes her share in the toil, the heap of corn whitening, as 
the flails, moving in the wind, disperse fhe chaff’. Out in the fresh 
fields, she yields to the embraces of lasion, to tlic extreme jealousy 
of Zeus, who slays her mortal lover with lightning. The flowery 
town of Pyrasus — the wheat-town — an ancient place in Thessaly, is 
her sacred precinct. But when Homer gives a list of the gods, her 
name is not mentioned. 

Homer knpws Persephone also, but not as Kore, only as the queen 
of the dead — tTrati/j). Tleptretpoi/ij, dreadful Persephone, the goddess 
of destruction and death, according to the apparent import of her 
name. She accomplishes men’s evil prayers ; she is the mistress 
and manager of men\s shades, to which she can dispense a little 
more or less of life, dwelling in her mouldering palace on the stce}> 
shore of the Occanus, with its groves of barren willows and tall 
poplars. But that Hoper know her as the daught(?r of Dernetor 
there arc no signs; and of his knowledge of the stealing of Perse- 
phone there is only the faintest sign — ^hc names Hades by the 
golden reins of his chariot, and his beautiful horses. 

The main theme, then, the most characteristic peculiarities, of the 
story, as subsequently developed, are not to be found in Ilomcr. 
We have in him, on the one hand, Demfitcj*, as the perfectly fresh 
and blithe goddess of the fields, whose children, if she has them, 
must be as the perfectly discreet and jicaceful Kore ; on the otber 
hand, W’e have Persephone, as the wholly terrible goddess of death, 
who brings to Ulysses the querulous shadows of the dead, and whc> 
has the head of the gorgon Medusa in her keej^ing. And it is only 
when these two contrasted images have been brought into intimate 
relationship, only when Kore and Persephone have been identified, 
that the true mythology of Deraeter begins. 

This combination has taken place in Hesiod ; and in three lines of 
the Theogoiu/ we find the stealing of Persephone by Aidoneus,^ one 
of those things in Hesiod, perhaps, which are really older than 
Homer. Hesiod has been called the poet of helots, and is thought 

(1) Thcogony, 912 — 9U: 

AvrAp 6 Aiifiifrpog iroXv^opfiijg ig \ixoc >i\0iy, ^ 

^ rfci Ilfpat^oytjv \evicut\fv0v, fjv 'Aidutvihg 

ijfuraotv vtf irapA piirpAg' ItuKi fh fifjrbra Zeif. , * 
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, to have preservad some of the traditions of those earlier inhabitants 
of Greece who had become a kind of serfs; and in a certain shadowi- 
ness in his conceptions* of the gods, contrasting with the concrete 

4 and heroic forms of the gods of Homer, wo may perhaps trace some- 
thing of the quiet brooding of a subdued people — of that dreamy 
temper to which the story of Persephone properly belongs. How- 
ever this may be, it is in Hesiod that the two images, divided in 
Homer — the goddess of summer and the goddess of death, Kore and 
Persephone — ere identified with much significance ; and that strange 
dual being Snakes lier first •appearance, whose latent capabilities the 
poets afterwards developed, among the rest, a peculiar blending of 
those two contrasted aspects, full of purpose for the duly chastened 
intelligence. Awalr, ami ning, go that (hroll in the (hint. 

Modern science explains the changes of the natural world by the 
hypothesis of certain unconscious forces ; and the sum of these 
forces in their combined action constitutes its conception of nature. 
But side by side wdth tlie growth of this more mechanical concep- 
tion, an older and more s])i ritual philosophy has always maintained 
itself, a philosophy more of instinct than of the understanding, the 
starting-point of which is not^an observed sequence of phenomena, 
but some such feeling as most of us have on the first warmer days in 
spring, when wo seem to feel the genial processes of nature actually 
at work ; as if just below tlie mould, and ip. the hard wood of the 
trees, there w'crc really circulating some 8p*irit of life akin to that 
which makes its energies felt within ourselves. Starting with a 
hundred instincts such as this, thali^ldcr philosophy envisages nature 
rather as the unity of a living sjiirit or person, revealing itself in 
various degrees to the kindred spirit of the observer, than as a system 
of mechanical forces. jSuch a philosophy is a systematized form of 
that sort of poetry whicli alj^ has its fancies of a spirit of the earth, 
or of the sky, a personal intelligence abiding in them, the existence 
of which is assumed in cveiy suggestion it makes to us of a sym- 
pathy between the ways and aspects of outward nature and the 
moods of moil. What stood to the primitive iuiclligeiice in place of 
such conceptions were the'cosmical stories or myths, which, spring- 
ing up spontaneously in inany minds, came at last to represent to 
them, in a certain number of sensibly realised images, all they knew, 
felt, or fancied of the natural world about them. The sky in its 
unity and its variety, the sea in its unity and its variety, mirrored 
themselves respectively in these simple, but profoundly im- 
pressible spirits, as Zeus, as Glaucus or Poseidon. And a 
large part of their experience— all, that is, that related to the 
earth in its changes, the growth and decay of all things bora 
of it — was covered by the story of Demeter, the myth of the 
earthy as a mother. They thought of Demeter as the old Germans 
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thought of Hertha, or the later Greeks of Pan, as the Egyptians 
thought of Isis, the land of the Nile, made green by the streams of. 
Osiris, after whom Isis longs, as Demeter after Persephone ; naming 
together in her all their fluctuating thoughts, impressions, suspicions 
of the earth and its appearances, their whole complex divination of a 
m}'stcrious life, a perpetual working, a continuous act of conception 
there. Or they thought of the many-coloured earth as the garment 
of Demeter, as the modem pantheist speaks of it^as the ^‘garment of 
God.” Its brooding fertility; the spring flowers breaking from its 
surfifee, the thinly disguised unhealtlifulncss of their hcary perfume, 
and of their chosen places of growth ; the delicate motion of all 
growing things ; its fruit, full of drowsy and poisonous, or fresh, 
reviving juices ; its sinister caprices also, its droughts and sudden 
heats ; the long delays of spring ; its dumb sleej^, so suddenly flung 
aw'ay ; the sadness which insinuates itself into its languid luxuriance; 
all this grouped itself round the persons of Demcter and her circle. 
They could turn always to her, from the actual earth itself, and 
explain it through her, in its sorrow and its iiromise, its darkness 
and its helpfulness to man. 

The personification of abstract kloas by inodorn painters or 
sculptors, shocks, in most cases, the lesthetic sense, as something 
conventional or rhetorical, as a mere transparent allegory, or figure 
of speech, which could please abnost no one. On the other hand, 
such symbolical represehtation, under the form of htiman persons, 
as Giotto’s Vlrtim and Vlcen at Padua, or his Saint Pomiff at 
Assisi, or the series of the planet^ fii the early Italian engravings of 
Daldini, is profoundly poetical and impressive ; it seems to be some- 
thing more thaSi mere symbolism, and to be connected with some 
peculiarly sympathetic penetration, on the*part of those artists, into 
the subjects they intended to depict. S^^mbolism, so intense as this, 
is the creation of a special temper, in which a certain simplicity, 
taking all things an pied de la letirCy is uijitcd to a vivid i3reoccupation 
with the msthetic beauty of the image itself, the fiijnred side of 
figurative expression, the form of the metaphor. When it is said, 
‘‘ Out of his mouth goeth a sharp sword,” it deals directly and boldly 
wdth that difficult image, like that old designer of the fourteenth 
century, who has depicted this, and other images of the Apocalypse, 
in a glorious coloured window at Bourges. It cares a groat deal for 
the hair of TcmpcrancPy discreetly bound, for some subtler likeness 
to the colour of the sky in tho girdle of for the inwoven flames 
in the rod garment of Charity. And what wus specially peculiar to 
the temper of Giotto, to the temper of his age in general, doubtless, 
more than to that of ours, was the persistent and universal mood of 
the age in which the story of Demeter and Persephone was first 
created. If some painter of our own time has conceived tho image 
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of The Day sa intensely that we hardly think of distinguishing 
.between the image^ with its girdle of dissolving morning mist, and 
the meaning of the iijiage ; if William Blake, to our so great 
delight, makes the morning stars literally ‘‘ sing together ” — ^these 
fruits of individual genius are in part also a survival ” from a 
different age, with the 'whole mood of which this mode of expression 
was more congruous than it is with ours. But there are traces of 
the old temper in tjie man of to-day also ; and through these we can 
understand that earlier time — a very poetical time, with the more 
highly gifted peoples, in which every impression men received flf the 
action of powers without or within them suggested to them the 
presence of a soul or w'ill, like their own, a person, with a living 
spirit, and senses, and hands, and feet ; which when it talked of the 
return of Kore to Bemeter, or the marriugc of Zeus and Hera, was 
not using rhetorical language, but yielding to a rojjLl illusion, to 
which the voice of man “ was really a stream, beauty an effluence, 
death a mist.” * 

The gods of Greek mythology ovcrlaf) each ofticr ; they are confused 
or connected with each other, lightly or deeply, as the case may be, 
and sometimes have their doubles, at first sight as in a confused 
dream, yet never, when we examine each detail more closely, without 
a certain truth to human reason. It is only in a limited senSe that 
it is possible to lift, and examine by itself, one thread of the network 
of story and imagery, which in a certain *age of civilisation w^ove 
itself over every detail of life and thought, over every name in the 
past, and almost every place in (Jrcecc. The story of Demeter then 
was the work of no single author or place or time ; the poet of this, 
its first phase, was no single person, but the whole Consciousness of 
an ago, though an age doubtless with its differences of more or less 
imaginative individual' minds, with one here or there eminent, 
though but by a little, above a merely receptive majoritj", the spokes- 
man of a universal, though^ faintly-felt prepossession, attaching the 
errant fancies of the people around him to definite names and 
images. The myth grew up graduallj’', and at many distant places, 
in many minds, independent of each other, but dealing in a common 
temper with certain elements and aspects of the natural w’orld, as 
one here, and another there, seemed to catch in that incident or 
detail, which flashed more incisively than others on the inward eye, 
some influence, or feature, or characteristic of the great mother. 
The various epithets of Dcmcter, the local variations of her story, 
its incompatible incidents, bear witness to the manner of its genera- 
tion. They illustrate that indefiniteness w'hich is characteristic of 
Greek mythology, a theology with no central authority, no link on 
time, liable from the first to an unnoticed transformation. They 
indicate the various, fur-distant spots from which the visible body of 
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the goddess slowly collected its constituents, and came at last to have 
a well-defined existence in the popular mind. In this sense, Deiiieter • 
appears to one in her anger, sullenly withholding the fruits . of the 
earth, to another in her pride of Persephone, to another in her 
grateful gift of the arts of agriculture to mai^ ; at last only, is there 
a general recognition of a clearlysarrestcd raitline, a tangible embodi- 
ment, which has solidified itself in the imagination of the people, 
they know not how. , 

The worship of Deincter belongs to that older religion, nearer to 
the ehrth, which some have thought they could discern behind the 
more definitely national mythology of Homer. She is the goddess of 
dark* caves, and is not wholly free from monstrous form. She gave 
men the first fig in one place, the first poppy in another ; in another, 
she first taught the old Titans to mow. She is the mother of the 
vine also ; and the assumed name, by wlilch slio called herself in her 
wanderings, is Dos, a gift; the crane, as the harbinger of rain, is 
her messenger amon^ the birds. She knows tlu' magic powers of 
certain plants, cut from her bosom, to banc or bless ; and, under one 
of her epithets, herself presides over tlio springs, as also coming 
from the secret places of the earth. *Sho is the goddess then of the 
fertility of the earth, in its wildness,; and so far her attributes arc 
to somb degree confused with those of the Thessalian Gaia and the 
Phrygian Cybelc. Aftei;wards, and it is now that her most charac- 
teristic attributes begin ^o concentrate themselves, she si^parates her- 
self from these confused relation.ships, as specially the goddess of 
agriculture, of the fertility of thc.cart]i as furthered by human skill. 
She is the preserver of the seed sown in hope, under many epithets 
derived from the incidents of vegetation, as the simple countryman 
names her, out of a mind full of the various ^'xporionces of his little 
garden or farm. She is the most definite embodiment of all those 
fluctuating mystical instincts, of which Gaia, the mother of the 
carth^s gloomier offspring,^ is a vagucri* and mistier one. There is 
nothing of the confused outline, the mere Hhadowincss of mystical 
dreaming, in this most concrete human figure. No nation, less 
a)sthetically gifted than the Greeks, could have so lightly thrown its 
mystical surmise and divination into images so clear and idyllic as 
those of the solemn goddess of the country, in whom the charac- 
teristics of the mother are expressed with so much tenderness, and 
the beauteous head ” of Kore, then so fresh and peaceful. 

In this phase, then, the story of Demeter appears as the peculiar 
creation of country-people of a high impressibility, dreaming over 

* (1) In tbo Homeric hymn, pre-eminently, of the flower which grew up for the first 
time, to snare the footsteps of Kore, the fair hut deadly Narcissus, the flower of 
the numbness of death. 
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their work in spring or autumn, half consciously touched by a sense 
of its sacrcdness, and a sort of mystery about it. For there is much 
in the life of the farm ^everywhere which gives, to persons of any 
seriousness of disposition, special opportunity for grave and gentle 
thoughts. The temper of people engaged in the occupations of 
country life, so permanent, so near to nature,’^ is at all times 
alike ; and the habitual solemnity of thought and expression which 
Wordsworth /oiind in the iicasauts of Cumberland, and rran9oi8 
[Slillet in the peasants of Brittany, may well have had its prototype in 
early Greeec. And so, evep before the development by the poets of 
their awful and passionate story, Demeter and Persephone seem to 
have been pre-eminently the vvncrahk or av'fal goddesses. Defneter 
haunts the fields in spring, wdien the joung lambs are dropped; 
she visits the barns in autumn; she takes part in mowing and 
binding up the corn, and is the goddess of sheaves.^ She presides 
over all the pleasant, significant details of the farm, the threshing- 
floor and the full granary, and stands beside the woman baking 
bread at tlie oven. With these fancies are cohnected certain simple 
rites ; the half- understood local observance, and the half-believed 
local legend, reacting capriciously on each other. They leave her a 
fragnuuit of bread and a morsel of meat, at the cross-roads, to take 
on her journey ; and perhaps some real Deracter carries them? away, 
as she wanders through the (country. Tlic incidents of their yearly 
labour become to lliem acts of worship ;*• they seek her blessing 
through many expressive names, and almost catch sight of her 
at dawn or evening in the nooks of the fragrant fields. All 
the picturesque implemeuts of coimtry life are hers; the poppy 
also, emblem of an inexhaustible fertility, and full of mysterious 
juices for the alleviation gf pain. The countrywoman who puts her 
child to slccii in the gr^at, cradlc-likc basket for wimiov ing the corn, 
rememlxu’s Demctcr Curofroji/tos, the mother of corn and children 
alike, and makes it a little^coat out of the dress worn by its father 
at his initiation into her mysteries. Yet she is an angry goddess 
too sometimes, Demcter Hrinni/s, the gqbhu of the neighbourhood, 
liaunting its shadowy places. She lies on the ground out of doors 
on summer nights, and becomes wet with the dcw'. She grows 
young again every spring, yet is of great age, the wrinkled woman 
of the ITomeric hymn, who becomes the nurse of Demoplioon. Other 
lighter, errant stories nest themselves, as time goes on, within the 
greater. The water-iicw’t, which repels the lips of the traveller who 
stoops to drink, is Ascalaphus, who spoiled by his mockery the 
pleasure of the goddess, as she drank once of a wayside spring in her 
wanderings. The night-owl is the transformed Ascalabus, who aldne 
had seen Persephone eat the morsel of pomegranate in the garden of 
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Aidonous. The bitter wild mitit was once a girl, who for a moment 
had made her jealous in Hades. 

But the house of the prudent countryman is a place of honest 
manners ; and Demeter Thcsmophoros is the guardian of married hfe, 
the deity of the discretion of wives. She is therefore the founder of 
civilised order. The peaceful homes of men, scattered about the 
land, in their security — Demetcr represents these fruits of the earth 
also, not without a suggestion of the white cities, wliieh shine upon 
the hills above the waving fields of corn, scats of justice and of true 
kingi&ii). She is also in a certain sense the patron of travellers, 
having, in her long wanderings after Persephone, recorded and 
handed down those omens caught from little things — the birds 
which crossed her patli, the persons who met her on the way, the 
words they said, the things they carried in their hands — by noting 
'which, men bring their journeys to a successful end ; so that the 
simple countryman may pass securely on his way, and is led by 
signs from the goddess herself, when he travels far to see her at 
Hermione or Eleusis. 

So far the attributes of Deraeter and Kore are similar. In the 
mythical conception, as in the religious acts connected with it, the 
mother and the daughter are almost interchangeable : they arc the 
two goddesses,, the twin-named. Gradually Pcrscplionc defines her- 
self ; functions distinct from those of Demetcr are attributed to her. 
Hitherto, always at the* side of Demetcr and sharing her worship, 
she now appears detached from her, coming and going on her mys- 
terious business. A third part of ‘the year she abides in darkness ; 
she comes up in the spring ; and every autumn, when the countrj'^- 
man sows his Sbed in the earth, she descends thither again, and the 
world of the dead lies open, spring and atitumn, to let her in and 
out. Persephone then is the summer-time, and a daughter of the 
earth in this sense ; but the summer as bringing winter ; the flowery 
splendour and consummated glorj^ of the #ycar, as thereafter immedi- 
ately beginning to draw near to its end, as the first yellow leaf 
crosses it, in the first severer’ ■wind. »She is the last day of spring, or 
the first day of autumn, in the threefold division of the Greek year. 
Her storj^ is but the story, in an intenser form, of Adonis, of 
Hyacinth, of Adrastus, the king’s blooming son, fated, in the story 
of Herodotus, to be wounded to death with an iron spear, of Linus, 
a fair child who is tom to pieces by hounds every spring-time, of 
the Sleeping Beauty. From being the goddess of summer and the 
flowers, she becomes the goddess of night and sleep and death, 
confusable with Hecate, the goddess of midnight terrors ; Ko/w/ 
app^jTo<:, the mother of the Erinnyes, w’ho appeared to Pindar, to 
warn him of his approaching end, upbraiding hinl because he had 
made no hymn in her praise, which swan's song ho thereupon 
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began, but finislied with her. She is a twofold goddess, therefore, 
according as one or the other of these two contrasted aspects of her 
nature is seized respectively. A duality/ an inherent opposition 
. in the very conception of Persephone, runs all through her story, 
and is part of her ghostly power. There is ever something in her of 
a divided or ambiguous identity ; hence the many euphemisms of 
later language concerning her. 

The student gf orif/ias, of the earlier stages of art and poetry, must 
bo content to follow faint traces ; and in what has been hero said, 
much may sec'm to have been made of little, with too much comple- 
tion, by a gciK'ral framework or setting, of what after all are but 
doubtful or fragmentary indications. Yet there is a certain cynicism 
too, in tliat over-positive temper, which is so jealous of our catching 
any resemblance in <lie earlier w’orld to the tlioughts that really 
occui)y minds, and w hich, in its estimate of the actual frag- 

ments of antiquity, is eoiitont to find no seal of human intelligence 
upon them. Slight indeed in themselves, these fragmentary indica- 
tions become suggestive of much, when vicw’cd*in the light of such 
general evidence about the luimuii imagination as is afforded by 
the theory of “ eoinparative luythology,^’ or what is called the 
theory of “animism/’ Only, in the application of those theories, 
the critic must never forgd that after all it is w^ith poetry that he has 
to do. As rcgard.s this story of Dcmeter and Persephone, w’hut w’c 
ii<*tually possess is some actual fragments hi poetry, some actual 
fragments of sculpture ; and W’ith a curiosity, justified by the direct 
rcsthctic beauty of these fragments, w*c feel our w^ay backwards to 
that engaging picture of the poet-people, w ith which the ingenuity 
of modern theory has filled the void in our kiiowdedgc.-* The abstract 
poet of that fir>t period of, mythology, creating in this wholly im- 
personal, inlensely spiritlial w^ay — the abstract spirit of poctiy itself, 
risers before the mind; and, in*speuking of this poetical age, the critic 
must take heed, before all things, not to ofiend the poets. 

Walter II, Pater. 


{To he convlmkd in the next number.) 
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A c'Otn. breeze from tbe north-west rose in the early morning, and 
fanned the heated waters of the Korean Channel, raised yesterday 
almost to a glow by the scorcliing blaze of the August sun. The 
atmosphere is still clear of vapour ; the sh}’' above, the sea beneath, 
both serenely, blue ; a gentle ripple just ruffles the surface of the 
w’a^er, tossed into spray only by the cleaving prow of the huge ship 
steaming on w'ard towards the land ; light fleecy clouds, snowy or even 
silvery 'white in the early sunshine, fleck the bright azure of the sky, 
and float across the newly-risen sun. Far aw’ay on the port bow a 
long line of misty cloud-masses hangs over the lofty summits of the 
Korean island of Quel-part, itself still oiit of view. On the starboard 
hand rise above the horizon, indistinct in the far distance, the blue 
ridges of t)ie mainland, with an archipelago of fantastic rocks and 
cone-shaped islets for foregroimd. Ahead show out the bold cliffs 
and steep inclines of the curious double island known to Western 
navigators as I’ort Hamilton, for w'hicii the ship is bound. A deep 
cleft in the lofty side soon widens to an opening; the opening 
becopies a •^narrow;'* and close 4o the island promontory on the 
left — for the shore is bold and deep water flows beside it — tlic ship 
glides into the phacid * bay between the two curving islands which, 
like arms, embrace and form it. A few small fishing-craft were stand- 
ing into the bay, their white or pale-blue pennons fluttering in the 
gentle breeze from slender staveS erected in their high-pitched sterns. 

The slow progress towards the anchoring ground gave time for a 
good look round on the shores of the quiet bay On either hand 
hills rose, here abruptly, there with gently slope, to a height of at 
least five hundred feet ; wdiilst above the general line of heights 
sharp-pointed jicaks sprang to an elevation half as great again. The 
slopes were richly green : green wdth' fields of waAdng millet still 
unripe. Cultivation reigned on every available spot. From beach 
to summit, save where'' excessive steepness forbids labour, the 
whole hillside was divided into cultivated, fields, separated from each 
other by green hedgerow’s as in some far Western lands. Every 
seraj) of ground was in crop, not a single plot was even fallow. 
Above, or on steep promontories, or edging the narrow strip of soil 
between the rocky beach and the cliffs that here and there vary the 
outline of the shore, grow clumps of evergreen oaks, or copses of fir 
and pine. The fields were small, and the thick foliage of the dividing 
hedges looked at a distance like a bank of green. The contour of 
the land, the size and fashion of the fields, the moist verdure of the 
slopes, recalled to more than one of us, by whom the place was now 
visited for the first time, the green landscapes of southern Ireland. 
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In a fold oi the hillside between two gentle ascents, half-way 
.toward the summit of the ridge of Sodo, the westernmost island of 
the two, peered out from amidst fields and hedgerows, the scattered 
roofs of a small hamlet. Elsewhere the population is gathered into 
four large villages or toAVns — two on the western, and two on the 
eastern island. The chief town .lies toward the north on the 
western shore of the bay, where the island dips to a long promontory 
crowned at the point with such a headland as Misenum, Across the 
dip between the central ridge and this elevated headland lie the 
blue mountiiins of the distapt main. Beyond the cape, and between 
it and the western shore, runs a narrow strait, shallow, and with 
sunken rocks which make the little sound between the islands almost 
land-Ioekod. The tow’ii is compactly built ; hip-roofs of poles and 
mat, with slo})iiig ends, lie close together. In the distance they 
called to mind the likeness of a tesindo of besieging shields. The 
town abuts upon the stony beach. Each house and its dependent 
buildings are surrounded by a rude stone wall. Abowe the coping 
shoot hraiadies of green shrubs, and here afld there stems of the 
universal millet. Between the house walls run rudely-paved lands 
as steep and stony as at Briicham or Clovelly. A few boats were 
hauled upon th(' beach, and a coasting craft of some thirty tons 
rode at anchor hard by. Tlio tow'n itself contains close *011 tw o 
hundred and fifty houses, and pos.vil>ly a thousand souls. 

On the other island, also on the beach, but where the water 
makes almost an inlet in the shore, are tw'o other towms. Both 
seemed largo — as large at least as^the one just noticed on Sodo. In 
front of the southernmost lay many junks at anchor. From both — 
but not from a single house of either town on tlie other island — 
wuTiiths ol* blue smoko lysc. Tbc more northern climbs somewhat 
high up the hill, and ^et higher throws out a scanty suburb. The 
fourth town was passed and soon hidden behind a jutting headland : 
it is perhaps the .smallest ()f the four. 

In front of each stands a stately tree ; beneath its shade, on a 
platform rudely fueled with loose stonog, the elders and the com- 
mons of the little communities assemble. At first, as wo entered 
the bay, scarce a soul wais stirring. A few' men iiiid boys were seen 
moving about in front of some of the bouses, or perhaps along a lane 
betw een the hedgerow's. But as the morning advanced, many peeped 
out from their doors, till before long a crow'd w'as gathered before 
each little towm to look at the ship moving slowly up the bay. The 
anchor wajs cast opposite the tow n first mentioned. Within a short 
time of anchoring, a boat put off from the ship for the shore, to make 
some inquiries of the head-raun, or governor of the island. TKe 
emissary was received at the water’s edge, and courteously conducted 
to the great tree, the shade cast by which w'as supplemented by that 
of a*canvas awning spread for the purpose. The officer w'as Tcccivcd 
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by the chief men of the place, each distinguished — besides the 
stature and bearing of a higher class — by an official head-dress. 
Tliis head-gear is black, made of some light fibrous substance, as 
finely A^oven as a hefrsehair sieve, and in shape much resembling that 
of the peasant women of South Wales, the heroines of Fishguard. 
The cavity to receive the head h cup- shaped; and beneath the brim. 
The common robe of all is white, long and flowing like the Japanese 
Icimoifo, and girt in at the waist. Loose broad trousej’s of the same 
arc tied in below the knee; white socks or buskins, and pointed, 
turn«d-up shoes complete the costume.^ The hair is long, and is 
gathered up into a small knot upon the croAvn. The children Avear 
it inra long plaited tail behind; perhaps a remnant of tlic Manchu 
tyranny which tried, and failed in the attempt, to put upon the 
Koreans the same head-mark as that submitted to by the more pliable 
('hinesc. 

In the little embassy from the ship there Avas no one v/bo could 
speak the Korean tongue. Communication Avas held by tbc aid of a 
Chinese servant, who Wrote the few questions asked in the (iharacters 
of his language, (iuestiun and ansAver were Avritten upon paper, and 
roadi!}^ interpreted by both Korean^ and Chinese, though neithei* 
could speak one word of the other’s tongue. The lu'ad-inen Avould not 
allow the baser sort, of AA^hom a small croAAd had already collected, to 
approach too liear. Those who did AA'cre AvaAxd back, and Avhen signs 
and orders failed, Avere fecaten l>a(*kAvards Avith bamboos. The village 
senate — for such seemed the group of elders who suiTounded the 
venerable head-man — were unarmed, and no member bore oven a 
stajff of office. 

The not important information asked for being courteously 
imparted, the boat returned on board. Sojan as the bell struck eight 
the colours AA*ere hoisted in accordance will/ ancient nuA^al custom, 
and the band played “ God save the Queen ! ” The notes ol‘ the 
music floated across the bay, and the crowds of gazers at the different 
villages quickly increased. An hour afterAvards a boat again pulled 
in towards the beach, this ^time carrying a goodly load of Ausitors. 
On landing, as before, two grave inhabitants, adorned with the 
official head-dress, met the visitors and conducted them to the 
meeting-place beneath the tree. The senate Avas assembled to receive 
them. Again the general public was kept at a respectful distance, 
and by the same argument as before. The aged head-man was cour- 
t(!0U8, and hospitable withal. An attendant brought forth some 
native liquor, which was poured into a broad-mouthed, shallow cup 
of metal, first tasted by the venerable host — such is the Korean 
ihode — and then handed to the visitors. The liquor, Avhitish in 
colour and sour in taste, is possibly akin to the koumis of the Tartar 
i ribes. Tbc visit of strangers was evidently not much liked. Still 
the elders showed a certain graA^c courtesy, and a somewhat 
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pleasing and .even well-bred manner. As the officers from the ship 
divided into small parties of three and four to explore the island, 
some slight show of .opposition was made. This was overcome, or 
purposely let pass unnoticed ; so two of the liltle senate accompanied 
each jjarty. The strangers being young, and eager for exercise after 
their confinement on board, pushed out quickly for the hills. Inspec- 
tion of the town was firml}' resisted, and with almost complete 
success ; so roads^had to be taken to the right and left. Hurrying after 
the eager visitors could be seen, from the deck of the ship, the two 
attending villagers in their high-crowned hats and flowing robes ; 
now lagging hulf-tircd out behind, now trotting courageously to 
regain the party in front, now eagerly waving the fan wliich all 
carry, now fluttering it rapidly to cool themselves, for the sun was 
already high, and the thcrmonieter, even afloat, showed 87^ in the 
sliade. "When signs had no cfiect, the visitors werc^ hailed “ Chin- 
chin,” the universal salutation on the China coast, believed by the 
Knglish to bo Chinese, and by the Chinese to be EngKsh ; though in 
reality it belongs to neither speech. IVobalbly, however, the use of 
the phrase now is a remnant of former intcrcour-so with Chinese. 

Some did actually suceeoi in traversing the village, and even in 
seeing tln^ inside of a Korean house. Not a woman was visible ; all 
had been earefullv bidden awav. The houses are built of wood, with 
sliding doors and windows, like those of the Japanese. Tu the front, 
about the centre, is a recess or open-sided chamber, for reposing in 
during the summer beats. At one end is a low balcony or verandah, 
formed by the protruding cavoh?. , A light railing runs round it, and 
a cool resting-place is thus made. The house-floor is a raised plat- 
form, as ill Japan, a small portion of which is cut ‘away just within 
the door, to form a (mity in which, on entoring, the shoes or 
sandals are deposited.^ The only domestic animals seen wore pigs — 
prohably of the (^liiiiesc breed — and dogs. In the fields, singly, and 
in some places in twos lyid threes, were numerous rounded cones, 
with a sharp pointed thatch upon the roof, which look like huts, but 
were found to be small granaries for tlia millet when harve sted. At 
the northern end of the' chief village these stood so thick as to bear 
the semblance of an Indian town. 

Two of the island senators wlio bad ac.conipanied one of the parties 
of officers who had landed, expressed a wish by signs to pay a visit 
to the ship. No persuasion could get them to go alone. The officers 
signified their assent to repeated requests to accompany them, and a 
native boat was launclied to take ibom on board. This frail bark 
was worked by a man and two boys, who propelled it by a single scull, 
with the bent handle and straw lashing at the inner end, common in 
Northern China and Japan. The boat itself was of the rudest con- 
struction. The sides were fashioned of wide and roughly trimmed 
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planks hewn from some tree of great size. The ends protruded far 
beyond the stern, and across them, above the water, were laid rows 
of slender poles offering a fragile deck on which to stand. The 
passengers, as in the sfimpans of Amoy and the Straits, sit at the bow. 

Arrived alongside Hhe ship, the Korean visitors clambered up the 
side. On reaching the deck each bowed low, and said, “ Chin-chin.’* 
One was a line and even handsome man, six feet high at least, with 
Caucasian features and a copper-coloured skin. His mouth and cliiii 
were fringed with a scanty black board. On his lieadwas the official 
hat, bdt wdiite, not black, like all the others that had been seen. 
This, it is explained, shows that he is in mourning for his mother, 
white in the Korea, as in China, being the line of mourning. The 
visitors at first showed evident signs of timidity ; but, at the same time, 
were not witliout a certain amount of swagger, though good maimers 
still held paramount sway. Tliey yielded to invitation, which had to 
be more than once repeated, and went about the ship hooking at the 
guns, the shot, ‘and the various small arms. Invited to look into the 
muzzle of a huge twelve-ton piece, they ])olit<‘ly and with even 
graceful gesture, declined. Expression and refusal said jdainly, 
A thousand thanks ; I will assume for your sake that it is won- 
derful, as you evidently wish that I should.” 'flie taller one 
explained that he understood what (he great gun was ; he jxnnted to 
it, and shouted loudly, “Boom ! ” thus mimicking tlio roar of modern 
artillery. This was so favourably receivcxl that lie attempted the 
same mode of expressing himself wlien shown the engiiu\s, and ex- 
claimed, “ AVhoosh ! Wlioosh ! ” 

Invited to descend to the deck on which the seamen mess, they 
again showed th^ir diflidont manner. TIuj sight of Chinese cooks, 
however, at the C(joking galley seemed to 'bo reassuring ; and the 
strangers proceeded to inspection. As in China, so in the Korea, 
nil admirari, or at least the repression of outward synii)toins of 
admiration, is regarded as essential to good manners. The two 
strangers tried hard, and for some time sucees.sfidly, to restrain their 
feelings. These at last got tfee better of them. Shown into the ward- 
room, a well-lighted, and — for a ship at least — a lofty apartment, 
hung with brightly coloured picture.s, and adorned with gilded 
mouldings, they expressed their admiration loudly in a sjiontancous 
outburst of delight. The taller visitor forgot his mourning, clapped 
his hands loudly upon the table, inclined his head towards u gorgeous 
cliromo-lithograph, and broke out into a song of joyous delight. 
Calling for the interpreting paper and pencil, ho wrote in rapid but 
well-formed characters the assertion that all was perfect. Then both 
he and his friend seated themselves and relajised into placid admira- 
tion and well-bred ease. Above their heads hung a portrait of Queen 
Victoria. It was explained to them who tlie august personage was ; 
both rose, stood in front of it, and made it low and reverent obeisance. 
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The gestures were the same as those that still linger in Japan, in. 
epite of the hot haste in adopting Western customs. 

Hospitality was thrust upon them in the English manner by the 
■offer of the national beverage. The}^ expected their hosts to taste 
first, and then they themselves took long sips of the ale. The glasses 
were put down, and no sign of pleasure or of disgust appeared upon 
the face of either ; but, after a decent interval, the tall Korean called 
again for paper ^nd pencil, and this time wrote a request that the 
pale- ale — not, it is true, improved by a voyage half round the 
world — nright be given toi his low-born countrymen who worked the 
boat in which he came on board. After this ho was tried with a 
fiweet, highly-flavoured liqueur. Of this both he and his companion 
altogether approved, and no pressure was needed to induce them to 
accept a second glass. Opposite to where they sat was a large 
mirror. Catching sight of the reflections of their faqes in this, they 
rose and stood immediately in front of it, rectifying meantime 
defects in their toilet. 

The tall visitor, who took the lead in all matters, asked in writing 
if the band, the strains of wbieli he bad probably beard in the 
morning, miglit be ordered to play. His request was complied with, 
and soon the stirring sounds^ of the march of the Presbrajenski 
Regiment penetrated to the ward-room. The effect ,wa.s iiisftantanc- 
ous and strange. The shorter islander, who seemed older than his 
€om])anion, and who hud a grave and reverent aspect, suddenly 
l)right(*nod up ; then, extending his arms horizontally, threw back 
his liead, and began a slow dunSewin unison with the music. He was 
evidently sublimely unaware (»f the strange grotesqueness of his com- 
bined levity and solemnity of appearance. The danftc was kept up for 
a minute or two, and ren>iiided one of the strange devotional exercise 
of the dervishes of Giilata.^ The younger visitor was le^is moved, but 
lie, too, permitted the effects of the pleasure of the sensation to be 
distinctly perceived. At Jength, it was explained to them that they 
must leave, as the shij) was about to sail. They civilly said fareAvell,*^ 
•or what seems to be such, and getting uito their crazy-looking boat, 
were sculled towards the shore. 

Few on board her failed to regret that they had not been able to 
see more of tliis strange people, w'hicb has, more consistently and 
successfully than cither Chinese or Japanese, resisted all attempts 
4it intercourse on the part of foreigners. Four years ago, the 
Americans, who tried to gain access to the country, with a result 
different from that which followed Commodore Perry’s mission 
to Japan, were led into a conflict with the Koreans, and having 
undertaken an expedition with insufficient force,, were repulsed. 
Since then, no attempt on the part of a Western nation to pene- 
trate the mysterious exclusiveness of the Korea has been made. 
Less is known of the country and of tho people than of the man- 
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ners and customs of many savage tribes. What their religion is, 
is doubtful; and even* within a few hundred miles of their shores 
two totally different accounts of their system of government and 
polity are given. One authority declares. them to be citizens of a 
republic ; another, the despotically governed subjects of an autocratic 
ruler. At Port Uamilton no temple nor sign of worship (save per- 
haps veneration of ancestors, as in China and Japan) was visible. 
The village communities arc governed evidently by a 'deliberative 
body ; a senate either chosen by age, or a council of leaders selected 
as in aheient Germany, cx nohilUafc, There are symptonls of the 
existence of an aristocracy of birth, or a superior class. Education is 
widely disseminated ; most can write and understand the Chinese 
characters. Unlike their Japanese neiglibours and — if the theory 
of’ a Korean immigration into Japan in pre-hist oric times be accepted 
— probable descendants, they do not on ordinary occasions go armed. 
About them there hangs the interest inevitably begotten by mystery, 
and an interest* which approaching events may intensify. The rest- 
less party in Japan, which has run such a headlong course on the 
path of Europeanisation, is said to purpose an attack upon the 
Koreans, simply to ‘‘keep in wind’' th^ Sanuavi^ the military class 
which the three or four years that hjive elapsed since the abolition 
of feudalism, h4ve been insufficient to absorb. That some intention 
of the kind passes through Jhe minds of the ruling cliciuc in Japan, is 
tolerably certain. The native press, in discussing relations with the 
Korea, treat it as a matter of fact, and the only difierenec of opinion 
is as to the jiretext. A prominent* Japanese iiew’s])aper has very 
recently attributed the warlike aspirations of the hour to the machi- 
nations of the lc§s reputable foreigners, who have, as a class, made 
so much out of the foibles and the innocent mistakes of the Japanese 
people. A WTitcr in the journal in question infers that they desire 
to reap again such a harvest as fell to those occidentals who, in 
the golden age of Wcfetcrn commerce with Japan, enriched them- 
selves by rather questionable transactions. “ They probably desire,’' 
hints a writer in this Japanese journal, “ to buy w'orn-out vessels for 
next to nothing, and sell them to us at exorbitant prices.” It will 
be well if Japan jmuses before being led into the dangers of a war- 
like policy. Going to war “ with a light heart” is likely to produces 
as many ills in the far East as in the West. The imitators of Western 
manners in Japan know enough of recent history to be aware of the 
dangers that overtook a dynasty which, to satisfy the desires of a 
certain class of the population, declared war against a neighbour of 
unascertained strength with un emir leger. May they profit by the 
example. The Korea is the last semi-civilised State which has 
resisted the attempts of foreigners to open intercourse with it. The 
days of Cortez and Pizarro are past ; it will be a painful burlesiquo 
if their career be mimicked by Japan. Cyprian A. G. BiiinGi:. 



COUHAGE AND DEATH. 

“ 1 dare do all that may become a man ; 

Wh<5 dares do mere, is none.” — Macbeth. 

• 

ET.E^'KN years ago the question was raised in the presence of 
Mr. Mill as to whgther the charge of personal cowardice, brought 
against Louis Napoleon by Victor Hugo and others, was refuted by 
the lamenthble boldness ^vliich he sliowed on the occasion eff the 
coup (VHai. Mr. Mill’s attention was called to a passage which 
I had seen in the writings, 1 think, of Louis Blanc, to the dflTect 
that 1 lobe spier r(‘, though he had less personal courage than Hanton, 
had more moral courage ; and it was asked whether Louis Napoleon 
might not, in this respect, have been like Bobespierre. Mr. Mill 
i‘ecognis(id the importance of making the distinction between the 
two kinds of coui'agc, and observed that the type of cbflractei' which 
combines great physical courage with an utter want of moral 
courage is only too common. This remark of our great pliilosophcr 
may sei’ve as a text for a shorts comparison and contrast between the 
two forms of courage ; and for an inquiry how far physical fear, and 
how far what may be called moral fear, is a chief ingredicnlf in the 
fear of death. 

At the outset we are met by a difficulty in the use of terms, 
which is indicated in the motto ])rcfixcd to this article. Is moral 
courage necessarily laudable h' * IThc courage of Lady Macbeth, 
like that which prompted the coup iVetat, was atrociously immoral ; 
hut it is difficult, without doing violence to language, to refuse*, 
in a sense, to give the* name of moral courage to the courage 
of those who ‘‘ fortem ^nimum proostant rebus quas turj)iter 
audent,” and whose “ faith unfaithful keeps them hilsely true.” 
At any rate, their courage has reference to moral sanctions, 
and is a form of moral courage if moral courage is the only 
alternative to physical. It was this •dubious kind of courage 
which Xenophanes disclaimed, when charged with cowardice ibr 
refusing to gamble : “Yes,” he said, “ I am the greatest coward in 
the world, for I dare not do \vhat is wTong.” ^ It is, however, plain 

(1) This sort of cowardice was not tho failing of a late dignibiry of tbo Church, who 
was nicknamed “l^resenco of Mind,” in consctiuenco of a story told by himself. “ A 
friend,” ho used to relate, “ invited mt? to go out with him on tho water. Tho aky was 
threatening, and I declined. At length he succeeded in persuading me, and we em- 
barked. A squall came on, the boat lurched, and my friend fell overboard. Twico hr 
sank, and twice he rose to the surface, lie placed his hands on tho prow, and endoa- 
voured to climb in. There was great apprehension lest ho should upset tho bbut. 
Providentially I had brought iny umbrella with me. 1 had the presence of mind to 
strike him two or three hard blows over tho knuckles. Ho let go his hold and sank. 
Tho boat righted itself, and we wore saved .” — Edinburgh lievieWy April, ISCl. 
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that when Mr. Mill spoke of the rarity of moral courage, he used the 
term in a good sense ; he lamented that all but a very few are willing 
to fpllow the multitude to do evil, or to abstain.from doing good. Such, 
also, is the meaning that is nearly always^attached to moral courage ; 
and perhaps it would be hard to show more clearly what moral cou- 
rage in this, its best, sense is, and how easily physical courage may 
exist without it, than in the well-knowTi lament of Ilainlet — 

“Am I a coward ? ^ 

Who calls niG villain ? breaks my pate across ? . . . 

• Why I bhould take it ; for it cannot be. 

But I am pigoon-liver’d, and lack gall 
To make oppression bitter.” 

This hybrid courage may be well illustrated by examples from actual 
life. But I must premise that what I call moral fear is often, if not 
always, a development from bodily fear. The schoolboy, in dread of 
his master’s displeasure, knows of the possible application of the 
rod; and, in &mo cases, the distinction which I draw between moral 
and physical courage might be otherwise expressed as a distinction 
between a higher kind of physical courage and a lower. Having 
called attention to this vagueness of language, I will begin by 
giving a few instances, taken at random, of the common or Hamlet 
type of'charactcr, which possesses physical courages in excess of moral. 
An apologist of Governor, Eyre wrote an account of tlie adventurous 
boldness which he had sKown in early life ; and asked triumphantly 
how such a man could be charged with cow^ardice. The answer was 
obvious, that, as Governor of Jamviica, he had not been wanting in 
what a soldier understands as courage, but that he lost his head in a 
panic. Mr. Hughes, in his kindly memoir of his brother, relates 
that this brother, though braver than hinrsolf in boyish sports, was 
more sensitive to ridicule.^ The Scythians, says Herodotus, had a 
long and indecisive war with their revolted slaves. At last, one of the 
masters complained that they must losct by the struggle, whether 
they fell themselves or killed those who bedonged to them ; and he 
proposed that they shoulcL arm themselves, not with swords, but 
with whips. The hint was taken ; and, on seeing the old instrument 
of oppression, the slaves trembled, and submitted to their bonds. 

We now pass on to an opposite and less familiar type of 
character, — that of remarkable men whose physical courage has, on 
important occasions, fallen short of what might have been expected; 
the shortcoming being often due to j’'outh and inexperience. 
Turenne, being asked whether he was frightened at the beginning 
of a battle, said, ‘‘ Yes, I sometimes feel great nervous excitement, 
but there arc many subaltern officers and soldiers who feel none what- 

(1) To put a very different case ' almost every sane suicide has physical, without 
moral, courage. 
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ever ! ” Conde was much agitated in his first campaign. ‘‘ My body 
trembles/' he said, with the actions my soul meditates ! ** Frederic 
the Great, at Molwitz, gave but little promise of ever becoming a 
.soldier. It is reported of one of the ablest friends of Washington 
that, in his first battle,, his nerves quite gave way, and that ho had 
to be held to his post by two soldfers ; it was as if the hero’s legs 
tried to carrj'' him off in spite of himself. It is obvious to remark 
that distiiiguisiiod jpen, whose nerves have thus completely broken 
down, may tliank their stars for being distinguished. Much is 
forgiven theJm. for they did* much service. Had they been common 
soldiers, they would have received as little indulgence for, the 
automatic action of their feet, as the poor receive for the malady of 
kleptomania. There is, however, a special reason why allowance 
should be made for generals whose presence of mind has failed them. 
A private hiis only to sliut his eyes to danger, and to confront it 
with that r/iirn (/r conmffc, of which a groat commander spoke with 
envious disparagement. But the skilled courage of a general is a 
virtue of a veu-y different order. He must, tis it were, have two 
selves. In deliberation, he must calculate the exact amount of 
danger to which ho exposes his troops; and then, in action, the 
calculation must be erased from his mind. lie must often say to 
himself, ‘‘Peace, peace,” when he feels that there is no peace; and, 
l)y a sort of military faith, he must fight as seeing a safety which is 
invisible. It is true that Nelson exclaimed, “What is fear? I 
never saw fear.” But, at the time, Nelson was young; and against 
his remark may be set the saying of Charles V., when he saw 
written on a tombstone, “Here lies a man who never knew fear! ” 
“ Then,” observed the emperor, “ he can never have snuffed a candle 
with his fingers ; ” or, as we should say, such a man can never have 
felt the first touch of the forceps of a dentist. Charles V., no 
doubt, spoke from a commander’s point of view ; and he may, like 
other commanders, have felt* the difficulty of emulating the happy 
fearlessness of his soldiers. By eating of the tree of knowledge, a 
general loses the military virtue in its intuitive and unconscious form.' 

In the above examples’ the timidity shown by great men is 
admitted to have been a serious defect, however readily explained ; 
but this is hardly so true in the case of those who may roughly be 

(1) It is possibly OAvinjj to thero being such various forms and aspects of courage 
that philosophers differ so much in their estimate of it. Lord Bacon, perhaps on the 
principle of damning sins or virtues ho had no mind to, depreciated boldness, and 
described it as a child of ignorance and baseness.'’ Aristotle, on the other hand, set 
courage on a pedestal, and specially distinguished it from the counterfeit form of it 
which comes from ignorance. Johnson wont yet further, and maintained that* 
** courage is reckoned the greatest of all virtues, because, unless a man has that virtue, 
he has no security for preserving any other ; " which is like saying that the watchdog 
is ^the most august member 'of the household, because necessary to the safety of the 
other members. 
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called artists, including under that term poets and orators. In esti- 
mating the fears of the brave and follies of the wise/' as shown* 
by artists, it is scarcely too much to say that their fear is an element 
in their bravery, and that their folly is bound up with their wisdom. • 
That courage sliould ever rest on a basis of fear seems at first sight 
a parodox, but to the readers of Bomoln the difficulty should not 
seem insuperable. Savonarola was a man of heroic id oral courage ; 
yet George Eliot admits that he was rtmarkably ready, under 
tortipe, to confess whatever his tormentors chose. His biographers 
bring his timidity into a yet stronger *light by pointing out that 
his courage failed him in the presonec of infections disease ; and 
that his persecutors, in applying the torture whicli so utterly 
unmanned him, seem to have followed the plan which long after- 
wards was ndively rccomniendcd by llurlcigh, and to have applied 
it “ as mercifully as such a thing might be.’* No doubt it is 
easy to exaggerate the proofs of moral couragi^ which the reformer 
gave. His eloquencv:; was a powerful conductor of such courage, 
and one is tempted to credit him with the sum total of the 
coimige which he inspired ; but, first, we have no re ason to suppose 
that he was as enormously superior to the mass of men in moral 
courage as in the power of imparting that courage ; and, sijcoiidly, 
his hearers, -in their enthusiasm, failed to realise the risk they 
ran, so that the courage they derived from him was not of the 
highest kind, but was rather the courage of excitement, if not of 
ignorance. Still, after all such deductions have been made, Savona- 
rola's courage was very great ; find wc are naturally surprised that 
a man of his ^gressive boldness should have so shrunk from tasting 
the natural, though bitter, truit of that boldness. The common solu- 
tion of this mystery is probably right, so fiy* as it goes : his nervous 
organization was unusually sensitive to«pain. 

We are thus led to ask, Are artists, and especially orators, pecu- 
liarly liable to the sensation of pain iTud to fear ? and, if so, why ? 
It is clearly impossible, in a short article, to answer these questions 
satisfactorily ; but a few* facis may not be out of place. Peel is 
believed to have owed his death to being unable to bear an operation 
which a less sensitive man might have borne. An eminent operator 
described Bishop Wilberforce as “a bundle of nerves," and as the 
most sensitive patient he had known. Sheridan was, I think, also 
very sensitive. It would be easy to bring forward more instances to 
show that, granting 

“ That there was never yet philosopher 
. That could endure the toothache patiently,” 

there was hardly ever an orator but would endure it most im- 
patiently. It would seem natural that, if artists are thus peculiarly 
sensitive to pain, they would he also peculiarly liable to the* fear of 
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pain, and of what is likely to bring on pain. The case, however, is 
not very clear as to their want of military courage. For example, 
in the brightest period of* Spanish history there were instances in 
which poetry and soldiering tjeerned to go together. Sir Philip 
Sidney is an obvious case •on the same side. But other artists (in 
our sense of the term) have been less Vave. “ The divine power,” 
says l^lutarch, “ gave Demosthenes and Cicero many similarities in 
their natural charactei's, such as their passion for distinction and 
their love of ^liberty in civil life, and their want of courage jn 
danger and in war.” Demoslhenes was believed to htivc deserted 
his (jolours at Cha'ronoia, and to have excused himself by saying 
“ that ho who flies may tight again/’ ^ There is jit least no doubt 
that orators, as a rule, show a painful anxiety about their own 
speeches, and that toilsome uneasiness is a condition of their success. 
An eminent man told mo that, when about to serve^ as junior 
to Follett in a grc'at ease, be congratuhited his Icadpr on the 
perfect composure which he must have acquired by long practice. 
>Sir William merely asked iiiy friend to feel bis hand, .which was 

wet with anxiety and my friend added that this is the sort of 
man most likely to succeed." late Ijord Derby said that his 

principal speeches cost him two •sleepless nights — one in w’hich 
he was thinking what he should say, the other in which he was 
lamenting what he might hav(» said better ; -and, in like manner, 
Cicero is said to Iiave had a bad night before his speech pro Mnrena, 
Indeed, according to l^lutarch, he^*‘ not only wanted courage in 
arms, but. in his sjic'aking also : he *begaii timidly, and in many 
eases he scarcely loft off trembling and shaking even when he got 
thoroughly into the current and substance of bis speech.” The fact 
is that of tlujse who, in tli^ mo.st dilferent times and circumstances, 
have acsliioved the highest eloquence — eloquutm uefamam Dvii}OHfhvui>i 
ant (Miafhtonis — almost all liuvc paid the penalty of great nervous 
sensibility. • 

The same may, in some measure, he affirmed of other artists. 
Wo are all familiar with cpscs in wliich ^oets, under temporary 
excitement, have imparted u delight that must have contrasted 
utterly with* their own habitual .slate of mind : for example, 
Cowper, when he wrote “ John Gilpin,” and Statius, who, cum 

(1) BucoiCs Apophthegms, — Storied of this sort, however mythical, have a <.’ertain 
dramatic interest. If they do not show what a particular poet or orator did, they tend 
to show what, in tlie opinion of the myth-makeiB and myth-transmitters, poets and 
orators were likely to Imve done. 

(2) Mr. Galton has a su»:p:eBtivo remark about some men, eminently distinguished 
in the Indian mutiny, hut wholly undistinguished before and since. “ 'They l^d the 
advantage of possessing too tough u fibre to be crushed by -anxiety and physical misery, 
and, perhaps in'lconscquotce of that very toughness^ they required a stimulus of tike 
sharpest* kind to goad them to all the exertions of which they were capable.” 
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frcgit subaelUa vomi, esprit, Victor Hugo commends what he calls 
the trouble of Shakespeare, and adds words to the effect : C’est 
cela qui manque a Goethe, lou4 & tort pour son impassibilite qui 
est inferiorite/’ So important is this trouble both to poets and to 
orators, that one is tempted to say of many of them, in Biblical 
phrase, that they arc like the* troubled sea which cannot rest ; and 
that, though they often commune with theii’ own hearts, they cannot 
possibly “ be still.” Not actors only, but all a^-tists', find their great 
peril in what M. Taine calls rhabitude de jouer nrce lea passions 
humaincs; and, in order to acquire and* keep up this habit, they must 
have an abundance of passions wherewith to play. 

Having said thus much, wo have gone far towards answering our 
second question, trhy men of genius arc so often tliin-skinned ? It 
is no mere quibble to say tliat their sensibility is accompanied b}'’ 
sensitiveness, and that, having so much feeling ” about them, they 
arc particularly liable to feel pain. Nor, again, is it hard to see 
why fear is so ofteq the beginning of wisdom .and success. First, it 
is a moral .T,nti-sof)orific. If fear hath torment,” torment at least 
keeps one awake. To take a comparison from tapt'stry, fear is the 
underside, or wrong side, of zeaf. When a man longs to win, he 
fears and trembles to lose ; and a great man oft('n owes more than 
he suspects to that nervous self-dissatisfaction which he wdll not 
acknowledge even to# himself, but which in fact raises his ideal, so 
that he is disposed to count a merely partial triunijdi as a total 
failure — Nil actum credem, dam quid supercssef agendum. So much 
may be said of almost any great man. But we have further seen 
W'hy, in the case of an artist, we must not look to find that laborious 
self-mastery* w'hieh is needed for the highest kind of courage. 
Possibly even any great effort of self-cbiitjol might be hurtful to the 
artist as such ; for genius is of spontaneous growth, and is in danger 
of being bent out of shape. It is true that the poet is bom, not 
made; but by much overtraining he might bo unmade. The 
possession of strong emotions and passions is at once the necessity 
and the danger of an artist’s life ; they are the Pegasus which ho 
has to ride, and to ride without being thrown off. The artistic 
mean in this respect maybe illustrated by the extreme ^ the thinness 
of the partition between gre^it wits and eccentricity or madness is 
shown by the number of great wits who break through the pfirti- 
tion. They are, in fact, the Bcllcrophons who cannot hold their 
heavenly steed in. Hence it may not be irrelevant to call attention 
to the complaint of one great poet about the genus irritabik mtnm; 
and to the confession of another, that 

“ We poets are, upon a poet’s word, 

Of all mankind the creatures most absurd.” 

Plutarch says that orators and sportsmen, whom he unequally yokes 
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together, are of all men the least capable of controlling their 
tempers. Lord Chatham was sometimes afraid to make a speech, 
lest he should lose his sclfrconimand, and betray State secrets. It 
is. probably through this wai^t of self-restraint and adaptiveness 
that the marriages of poets are often so unhappy. Nor are other 
artists — artists commonly so called — free from the characteristic 
failings of men of genius, as may be seen from the following case ; 
let us, however, hope^it is an extreme one. It is said of Giorgio 
Bcndii, the violinist, “ that, after his wife had died in his arms, he 
rushed to the piano to express his grief, but soon becoming inter- 
ested ill tl)(^ airs he was originating, he forgot both his grief and 
the cause of it so completely, that when hi^ servant interrupted him 
to ask about communicating the rec.ent event to the neighbours, 
Giorgio jumped up in a puzzle, and went to his wife’s room to con- 
sult her.” ^ The above causes may account for the comparatively 
early deaths 1o which, jis statistics show, great artists arc liable. It 
may he said of this short-lived class that their sjilritual tire is too 
much for them, and that, like jelly on a hot plate, they Avaste 
away in continual agitation. At lirsl, sight. Lord Palmerston 
might seem a signal exccjdion to the principles w^e haA’o laid down. 
Ilis relatives Avere struck by his insensibility to pain, and Sir Henry 
Holland lias confirmed their testimony: “ I have seen hlni, under 
a fit of gout which AA’ould have sent other i^en to their couches, 
contiinu* his Avork of Avriting or n'ading on piildic business, almost 
AAdthout abatement, amidst tlio chaos of pipers Avhich covered the 
floor as Avell Jis the tables of his fbgm.”" But, in truth. Lord 
Palmerston is no exception to our rule, or rather he is an excep- 
tion that proves our rule. Ho Avas an able speaker; foV so able a 
man, Avith so much practice -in speaking, could hardly fail to bo 
such. But an orator’s pas^on and sclf-forget fulness were just Avhat 
he had not. Indeed, his freedom from the oratorical A^exation of 
spirit may have helped to enabh' hhn to continue i)rinie minister of a 
great nation at an Jigc unsurpassed except by Fleury, AA^hose political 
longevity Lord Palmerston spoke of Avilli a ^ort of envy, and who, 
with his fourscore years and ’nine, seems to ha\'e furnished another 
instance of life being lengthened by its burdens being borne easily. 

(1) llt'Htlihirif (/cii/tfs, p. '213. Tho opposition, ainoiiiitinf? almost to iacompati- 
bility, l)v'twcoTi tho Cirook, or artistic, ami the Koman, or silf-disciplining, type of 
fiiaiacter is oloquontly ox pressed by Mommsen. Ho sums up by saying that “ it is 
only a pitiful uairt)w-mindodness that will objeet to the Atbeuiiin, that he did n(ft 
know how to mould his state like tho Fabii and the Valerii ; or to the lioman, that 
he did not learn to caiwe like Phidias, and to write like Aristiiphaues.” 

(2) A similar lomark may, in some degree, bo applied to the late Mr. Babbage. 
It might bo an interesting matter for inquiry whether mathematicians, with their 
unexciting and, at the same time, engrossing study, may not, on the ono hand, be less 
sensitive to pain than many men, and, on the other hand, more capable of distracting 
their minds .during it. 
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It appears from what wc Lave said that, in making moral esti- 
mates, it is often imposvsible to allow for extreme sensitivenesq of 
whatever kind; for the quality cannot he tested. In regard to 
ph}’sical suffering, we have no ‘painot}^cter, A man’s fortitude under 
given painful conditions is a function of two variables : it depends 
on the degree of his insensibility to pain, and also on his power of 
repressing the signs of pain. Even these two conditions of forti- 
tude are sometimes hard to distinguish, as will -be seen from the 
following examples. It is an admitted fact that men in the prime 
01 life bear pain much better than either old men or young children. 
Yet one can liardly doubt that men in their prime are more sensitive 
tlian men whose faculties liavc been benumbed b} age. Ihit strong 
men have abundant resources on whicli to fall back, and a fund of 
animal spirits from which to draAv in the intervals of pain. In fact, 
they havq a set-off against their pain ; and, for practical j)urposcs, 
the difference between su(‘h a set-off against pain and an actual 
diminution of pain is almost as purely a matter of form and of 
statement as the differeiiee Let ween pla(‘ing a quantity in pins on 
one side of an equation, and placing the same quantity in miuns on 
the other side. The capriciousness of courage B<'i forth in the motto, 
Jactantim marrui qid ntinnH dolnd, may l)e further illustratc'd by a. 
fadt whicl^ I owe to the courtesy of an eminent pliysieian who prac- 
' tised many years in Egypt. There is a class of Egyptian peasants 
who, having to submit to a small opei'ation, make a most unseemly 
ado ; but, if an arm or a leg lias to be rennoved, they submit, with- 
out a murmur, to the will of God, Indeed, the anomaly of which 
Ave speak seems to haAX something axut Egyptian about it. l^sam- 
mcnitus, tht captive king of Egypt, r(‘inained passive Avhen he saiv 
his son led to execution by order of Gaiiibyses ; but, on seeing one 
of his scrA^ants dragged away among the ‘captives, ho smote his fore- 
head and lamented. On being asked concerning his conduct, he 
replied that the lesser son’ow admitted of AAceping, but that his 
grief for his son was too deep for tears.^ Such a manner of keep- 
ing silence, oaxii froni| good words Avhen pain and grief arc intense, 
seems to a European extreme and affcijtcd. But it is a familiar fact 
that, within reasonable limits, sorrow, like opium, acts in small 
quantities as a stimulant, in large quantities as a sedative: Ciirw 
leres loqmmtttr, ingenic-s nlupeydr Indulgence, howcA^er, can ho 

(1) Herod. IIT. 14. 

(2) A fcimilar idea is expressed in the lines, Kt via vix taudem voci laxata dotore eat ; 

and also in a justly oolebruted oanio of In Mt-moriam (xix., “ The Danube to tbe Severn 
gave, Ac.”). I icinember being amused by a jihiaso which George Sand applies to 
an excellent, but unsyinpathetir, Englishman, who always blundered over giving 
advice : “ Ce mulhotireux n’avait pas le don des larmes.” This sentonco hits off to a 
nicety what the author's countrymen think of our phlegmatic people. At any rate, wo 
could not retaliate the charge. * . 
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granted to the stupor of grief, only when it is genuine ; when the 
grief itself refuses to speak, not when it is ostentatiously silenced. 
And, on this account, some of us feel less sympathy with David, 
,who refused to mourn for his son when mourning was of no avail, 
than with Solon, who, on a like occasion, being chid for weeping, 
answered, “ I weep, hdeame weeping is of no avail.’' Perhaps, 
indeed, it may be doubted whether giving vent to grief, mental or 
bodily, is not often of some use, — ^better, that is, than bottling it up. 
The late Professor Sedgwick, having dislocated his shoulder, was 
advised by his surgeon to call out when in pain, and on no account 
to act the hero. Epicurus not only permits, but urges his wise man 
to cry out in i,orments. Montaigne tells us that some physicians* in 
his time regarded screaming as a relief to women in childbirth ; 
and ho goes on to assure us, at rather unneces.sar}- length, that, if in 
pain himself, he should scream likewise. Such statements, however, 
must bo understood with a reserve ; and the commendation must be 
limited t.o expressions of grief as harmless as wdiat the Homan poet 
has called hwhvymw inaveHy and what the Englfeh poet has no less 
justly called idle tearn. Other signs of sorrow cannot he approved. 
Dion, the sage, so(‘ing a mournei;pull out his hair, asked, ‘‘Does this 
man tliiiik baldness a remedy for grief*:'” 

The Egyptian mode of courage, as we call it, suggests an Oriental 
peculiarity with which, since the Indian mutiny, every one is 
familiar. Natives ot‘ tlio Jv.ist often show aVcmarkahlo composure 
in tlie presence or immediate^ prospect of a groat calamity. I heard 
the* other day a narrative of three, sepoys, who Avere aAvaiting their 
execution with a plate of rice before each. Number 1 being 
dragged oil' Ix'fore bis meal was linishcd, Number 2 scooped the 
remains of it on to his own plate, and ate as fast as he could till the 
fatal summons intcrru])4cd him; Avhereupon Number 3 folloAved 
suit, and had just time, Avith* unabated appetite, to get through liis 
OAvn portion as Avell Jis that last bequest of his tAVo friends. Now, 
it is strange tliat such ^^rtitudo as this should he so one- 
sided. Mr. Charles Austin used to say that liis great aim in 
life AV’as “never to desire, the uiiattainub*le, and iicatf to regret 
the inevitable.” This goal towards which he was laboriously 
plodding, the sei)oys seemed to gain as it AA'cre by a leap ; and one 
might have expected that, being so callous when death Avas certain, 
they Avoiild be bold and acthx* when there Avas a chance of life. But 
the fact is, that they were in a manner too patient to ho bravo. 
The very perfection of their passive courage was a hindrance to their 
possession of active courage. So hard is it often to distinguish 
between incurable ills, and ills just not incurable, that persons who' 
find resignation easy Avlien there is no hope, are apt to extend their 
passivoness to the border- land, and to think of the will of God when 
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they might be striving for the good of men. We may illustrate our 
meaning by the converse proposition : the energetic courage of tl^e 
most vigorous races is nearly allied to impatience. Mr. Mill has 
quoted the remark that, if anything goes wrong in politics, Frenchmen, 
say, '*11 faut de la paticn(.‘e ; ” while Englishmen cry out, What a 
shame ! ; and he adds, that the latter state of mind is the more 

conducive to success. Yet an Eirglisliman is apt to carry his con- 
stitutional grumbling to the extreme of crying Shame where 
there is no shame, and where the highest wisdom would dictate 
submission. . 

The superiority of lower races in passive endurance is a phe- 
nomenon not perhaps limited to races of men. In Quantin 
iJwnrrn’rf, some gipsies about to be executed arc likened to “foxes, 
which, after all their wiles and artful attempts at escape arc 
exhausted, die with a silent and sullen fortitude, which wolves and 
bears, the fiercer objects of the chase, do not exhibit.’* At any 
rate, some •of the lower animals, especially insects, display a won- 
derful indifference Vo bodily maiming. We are all familiar with 
instances of bisected wasps wliich have gone on drinking, like 
3Iunchauscn’s horse; and with narratives of motlis liaving pins in 
their bodies, which have yet contrived to g('t about and devour their 
more securely transfixed neighbours. Eut perliajis the most marvel- 
lous story of the kind is one of beneficent decapitation, and may 
recall what Juvenal j^ays of l^oiiipoy, that liis spreattan cajnit was a 
misfortune to him. Colonel Pringh', it s(*oin,s, could not keep dragon- 
flies aliv(j in confinement more Hliaii a few days ; so he bethought 
him of tlic plan of cutting ofi* their heads. This ingenious method 
lengthened life about thirty-fold ; for cuu' of tlie cnpile miuorvs 
lived four, another six months.^ Wh:«Jtevor A*i(;w wc may take ol‘ 
this singular example of .sanitary lieadlc^sness, it is certain that- 
“ the poor ])cetle that wc tread upon ’’ docs not suffer anything 
approaching to the dying i)ang of^a “ giant,” or even of a 
dog. It may have been natural that Shakc.speare, writing when he 
did, should have thought otherwise ; but humanitarians of thi' 
present day are les.s excusable for often holding language that 
involve.s the old error. It i.s, however, not my present purpose to 
enter on the delicate task, delicate c.spccially for a Utilitarian and a 
Darwinian, of defending the rather sweeping prerogative which man 
claims, ajid must claim, in disposing of liis cousins, the brutes. 
Perhaps it may be doubted whether tlie Utilitarian i>rinciplo can be 
applied to those distant relatives quite .so unreservedly as Mr. Mill 
wifelied to apply it.^ I will merely remark that there have been 

(1) Juicyrhpeedia Jiintannica, III. 177, s. v. Animal Kingdom. 

(2) “ DisBurtalioiis and DibcusHions,” 11. 483 : a very strong pasaago. After all, it i» 
hard for the Utilitariau, or any other theory of morals, to bear the strain of ^tho most 
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persons, merciful to the lower animals, who have taken it out by 
injustice to their fellows. “ The Turks,” says Bacon, “ are a cruel 
people, who nevertheless arc kind to beasts, and give alms to dogs 
^nd birds.” And the murderer, Eugene Aram, is said to have 
removed worms from Jiis path into a place of safety. A few 
instances of this kind should be coAimended to the notice of many 
excellent persons, who are alike indignant with even the more 
moderate advocates, of vivisection and with the advocates of eutha- 
nasia — with those who reluctantly make a few guinea-pigs suffer for 
the good of Science and mankind, and with those who object to tTieir 
fellow-men being forced to suffer for the good of no one. Might 
not the torrent of philozoic wrath be profitably diverted towards 
certain field-sports which are morally hurtful to men, as well as 
physically hurtful to their victims ; or towards the game of Polo, 
whore immeritisfranguntur crura cahalUs ? 

Bo this, however, as it may, there can be little doubt that the 
savage is, comparatively speaking, “ like a^ beast with lower 
pleasures, like a beast with lower pains;” and that generally, 
among both beasts and men, the higher the organization, the 
greater is the sensitiveness. • Hence it follows that the brutal 
punishments and deeds of violence, so prevalent in ancient times, 
must not be measured by the standard of modern suffering*; for 
probably our forefathers were by nature lesij sensitive to pain than 
we are, and they certainly were far more inured to it. These 
considerations are yet more important in judging of the too frequent 
violence of the poor, who arc remarkable for what they bear, as well 
as for what they inflict, and whose roughness may be associated with 
their toughness. JSomc of my readers may remembet the anecdote 
of the wife who was advised* by the clergyman to bear her husband’s 
ill-*trcatrncnt with patience, and to heap coals of lire on his head. 
When next her counsellor met her, he asked whether she had taken 
the hint. “ Ifo, sir,” was the answer : “ I thought of putting fire 
on my husband’s head, hut I tried boiling water . On hearing this 
story, one is struck, not merely with aiqazement at the woman’s 
stupidity, but also with the suspicion that her husband can hardly 
have been so bad after all, or she would not have been left, with 

extreme cases. Suppose that some anp^el or fairy had mado the offer that a single in- 
habitant of another planet, who would otherwise ho painlessly annihilated, should be 
made hnppy for every on condition that all mankind, to be ultimately annihilated in any 
case, should he tortured for billions of years ; it is plain that, in strict theory, an in- 
finite amount of happiness, even if concentrated on an individual, should enormously 
outweigh any finite amount of misery. Yet, if such an oiler had been virtuously 
accepted on behalf of the human raoo by any saint or sage — in other words, if he had, 
loved his unseen neighbour as himself, and as his neighbour whom he had seen — 
would not the latter have thought him righteous overmuch P 

(1) This incident was mentioned in the House of Commons in 1878, and, I b^eve, 
purports ^ bo authentic. 
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bones unbroken, so quietly to announce her too warm reception of 
him. Possibly, however, the unpleasantness of such a bath would 
be less felt among the classes trained to hardship than among the 
rich.^ At any rate, the poor have % wonderful way of making 
light of severe accidents, even when those accidents have just 
befallen them. Ifot long ago, a* sawyer in Derbyshire was exhibiting 
his skill before his master, and had the misfortune to cut off his own 
hand ; his first thought was to apologize for his awkwardness. This 
may pair with the story of the Poman soldier in Gaul, w^ho, being 
publicly thanked by CaDsar for a dangeinous service in reconnoitring 
the enemy’s position, knelt down and begged forgiveness for having 
lost his shield in crossing a river. It must be admitted that such 
abject loyalty lies near the border of servility, and that, when shown 
by an educated man, it decidedly crosses that border. A French 
king paid one of his nobles the compliment of visiting him during 
his last illness. “ Pardonnez moi, sire,” said the dying courtier, 
“ si je fais des grimaces ; jc suis dans mon agonic.” 

It has already been remarked, how various is the estimate, and 
how mean was Bacon’s estimate, of courage. A yet lower value was 
set on it by Eochester in his wcll-4cnown saying, that every man 
would be a coward if ho durst.” According to this view, a general, 
exhorting his soldiers to be brave, is a sort of homa'opathist, who 
cures like by like, and who can only remedy the lack of physical 
courage by means of the lack of moral courage : — 

** Still heaping ^iftho foar of ill. 

The fear of men, — a coward still.” 

Eochester’s disparagement of courage may havt' arisen from his 
own courage having, at one time, been upder a cloud. Yet in his 
cynical epigram there lies some measure of truth. Divested of 
exaggeration, and somewhat expanded, his thought may be expressed 
thus : — ^military courage, like other Virtues, is in great measure 
maintained and directed by public opinion; but it is sometimes 
right to be cautious when public opinion is opposed to caution: 
hence will arise cases in which great moral courage may incur the 
reproach of cowardice ; and, on the other hand, cases in which a 
display of physical courage may denote a want of moral courage. 
The first class of these cases was illustrated by the great Fabius, 
who was upbraided by his soldiers for wisely refusing to meet 

(1) Bacon gives examples of extreme indiflerence both to heat and to cold. The 
Indians, ** I mean the sect of their wise men, lay themselycs upon a stack of wood, 
and so sacrifice themselves by fire.” The opposite case is less familiar. “ There bo 
monks in Russia, for penance, that will sit a whole night in a vessel of water till they 
be engaged wilh hard ice.” Last autumn, in an Alpine hotel, 1 met a veteran hydro- 
palhist who derived comfort from bathing every morning in an almost freezing lake, 
and who rolled, in a state of nature, on the snowy mountains above. 
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Hannibal in tbe field. The second class may have been exemplified 
in the Balaklava charge, of which the French general said, 
C^e%t magnifiquCj mam ce* vfest pas la guerre. If this criticism was 
•just, the magnificence was akin to the splcndide mendax^ and wisdom 
would have preferred, something homelier. Here, then, moral 
courage should have been the moderator of physical courage. Our 
meaning may be made yet plainer by adverting to the fear of assassi- 
nation. A great philosopher has observed that it is by sudden and 
uncertain perils that our presence of mind is most sorely tried ^ for 
they admit of no preparation, and, in order to withstand them, our 
courage must have become a second nature. This is why the feaj* of 
assassination has so often thrown brave men ofi* their balance. It 
acts in two opposite ways. On the one hand, many men, such as 
Cromwell and Gentz, have been made by it' moody and suspicious. 
But, on the other hand, this fear often simulates rashness, and drives 
people into a fatalistic indifference. It is as if they, could only 
avoid thinking of the overhanging sword too jnuch, by refusing tn 
think of it ai. all. Cansar, unwisely, as the event showed, neglected] 
all precaution for his safety, on the ground that ‘‘ he had rather 
suffer deatli once than always live in fear of it.’* ^ In like manner, 
Queen Elizabeth, when advised 4o have a guard, declared that she 
"'had rather be dead tluin init in custody.’’ Wellington used 
similar language to Lady Aldborough, who^jduring the occupation 
of Paris, remonstrated with him for risking his life in the French 
theatres. But the most, fallacious, because the most explicit, 
aphorism of the kind is attributed* to Henry IV.; it assumes the 
imposing form of a dilemma, yet it involves a principle which might 
be extended to the omission of precautions against criminals of all 
sorts. Ho who fears, death,” said the king, will undertake 
nothing against me ; he "who^ despises his own life will always be 
master of mine.” The answer is obvious, that mankind cannot bi‘ 
thus sharply divided into tht)sc who do feai* death and those who 
do not. Suppose a given risk of failing, and a given risk of being 
executed, to be just short of what will daunt an average assassin ; 
if either or both of these risks be much increased, abnost every 
assassin will be deterred. Possibly, however, the passive attitude so 
often assumed by persons whose lives arc threatened, on whatcv(ir 
ground they defend it, is often the result of a wise calculation. 
They may think that, in their own case, valour is the better part of 
discretion, and that the best chance of averting assassination ie to 
defy it. If such is their principle, it resembles that of Van Amburgh, 
who, being asked what he should do if he met a lion in the desert,- 
answered, “ If I wished for certain death, I should turn and run 
away.’’ ® As Shakespeare says, 

• (1) Plutarch’s Lives. 

(2) Col. Higginson’s "Outdoor Papers.” 

1 2 
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“ To fly the boar, before the boar pursues, 

Were to incense the boar to follow us.” 

The fear of assassination leads up to,. and forms part of, a far 
wider subject, the fear of death. have already referred to thp. 
question, how liir, when this fear is excessive, physical courage, 
and how far moral courage, sliould be considered at fault. We will 
conclude with a few reflections on this matter, while utterly dis- 
claiiuiiig the thought of treating it scientifically or exhaustively in 
a few pages. 

In comparing the grounds for fearing death in ancient and in 
modern times, it may be said roughly that the physical terrors of 
death are. constant, while the moral terrors are variable. Xot, 
indeed, that the mere physical terrors have been, strictly speaking, 
unchanged. For it is probable that the ancients, being used to 
hardship and sutfering, were less sensitive to the sting of death tlian 
we are. On the other hand, it is certain that the progress of 
medicine, 'including the use of amrsthotics, has done somethiiig 
towards extracting *th at sting, and will in time' do much more. Xo 
doubt, our medical improvements often iiicrt'ase the immediate fear 
of death which is felt by the dyiiig: if the dying suffered more, 
their minds would be distracted, and tliev would sljrink less from tlie 
fiuut relief. ^ But, at any rale, those inedieal iinprovemeuis tend to 
mitigate the apprehension which the mei*c pain of dying excites in 
the world at largo. And it is enough for my purpose that this pain 
of dying can hardly be worse with us than it was with our fore- 
fathers ; i\iG balauco, if halancq fhere is, is probably in our fuA^our. 

Yof, strange to say, the entire terrors of death seem to he greater 
in our time *than in that of the great classical writers. To prove 
this assertion Avoiild not be easy ; but scholars will hardly dispute it. 
It is remarkable that Bacon, Avhen maiiiiaining the paradox that 
the fear of death is the Aveukest of emotions, chooses all his cxamjjlcs 
from among pagans. lie mentions, among other instances, the 
dying jest of Vespasian : Ut jntto, Ikm Jio. It Avould ho unfair to 
judge of the ancient indifference to death from this exceptional 
utterance ; just as, on the other hand, it Avould he unfair to judge 
of the modern alarm at death from the case of Johnson, Avho, when 
the surgeon made slight scarifications in his swollen leg, exclaimed, 
‘^Beeper! deeper! I Avant length of life; and you are afraid of 
giving me pain, which I do not value.*' Yet it is hard not to think 
that these opposite frames of mind exhibit the ancient and modern 
tendencies in regard to death, though they exhibit them ‘^writ 
large.” The best of the ancients knew, as we do not know, how to 
obey the maxim of the great poet of stoicism, and to take a negative 
view of death as the mere end of life, the goal in the course of 
nature; if infirm or suffering, they could even go the length of 
Dryden's rendering of that maxim — 
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“And count it nature’s privilege to die,” 

Hence they managed to take death easily, through thinking of it 
as a matter of course, and* thinking but little of it even thus ; while 
‘with us. on the other hand, death is just what Byron called it — ‘Hhe 
doom we dread, yet dwell upon ; ” and it is life which now dwindles 
into being the accident of our existence — V antichamhre do la mort^ 
or rather, de Vetcrnlte, In truth, the ancients (or, more properly, 
the Greek and Eoman free citizens), in seeking fortem animum, 
mortifi fervoro carentew, acted by anticipation on ray friend’s rule, 
not to regret the inevitable ; ‘and to this unregretfulness, this dislike 
of breaking tlieir wings against tlic bars of their cage, they o\ycd 
much of that light-hearted joyoiisness which formed a real side of 
their eliaractcr, though a less important side than we are apt to 
think.'^ 

It is observed by Lessing that, in comparing the views ■entertained 
by different ages or races concerning death, their art proyes a safer 
guide than their literature. Perha2)s we may.^plaiii the grounds 
of this judgment by saying that literature is able, and is therefore 
expected, to give a diorama of what it depicts, w’hile art can give 
only a panorama. Tlius, in describing death, writers, especially 
l)oets, have to ring the changes* of ever-varying, yet monotonous, 
details concerning the divers modes and stages, and the iincxhilarat- 
ing apiiendagos, of dying. On the other haixj* a painter or sculptor 
is in the strictest manner bound to the unities of space and time. 
Thus, if ho seeks to represent death in the abstract, he can only give 
a momentary and concentrated view^f it. His representation must 
(so for as it goes) include everything, and yet must include nothing 
that needs to be explained ; so that he must confine liimself to the 
essential and constant features of death, as distinguished from those 
which are accidental, and which vary in individual cases. What, 
then, are the essential ideas of death that are embodied in ancient 
and in modern art? To this Lessing reidics that ancient art gene- 
rally symbolizes death by emblems of repose and insensibility — 
modern art by a skeleton. It is true |thnt he deprecates and 
denounces this tendency of modern art. Being himself on the side of 
the angeJfi, he would have agreed witli, Coleridge that a good man’s 

(1) Dumas. 

(2) No passiipo in llorodotus strikes me ns more iinpressivo than the one (vi. 98) in 
which he says that, in the throe generations which had just elapsed, more evils befol 
Greece than in the twenty gonorations before. Ho is speaking of the age of Miltiades, 
Themistocles, and I’ericles — tho very greatest, and, one would have thought, happiest 
age in the nnnals of tho greatest and happiest nation of antiquity. Also, ho himself 
seems to have been a happy man ; happy certainly in this, that ho was bom and died, 
just at the right time : he was a child when G)X)cce became safe from Persia, and his 
long life closed before the fall of Athens. Yet this groat and happy man, speaking of 
this groat and seemingly happy age, could only describe it as eminently miserable. 
The fact n that ho had a near \ iow of the age, while wo only see it “ forediortcn’d in 
the tract of time.” What is this historical perspective worth P 
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surest friends should be himself, his Maker, and the angel Death/^ 
And as an angel rather than as a skeleton, he would fain have seei) 
doath typified. Still, in dealing with things, not as he wished them 
to be, but as they are, he emphatically declares that ancient art and 
ancient thought represented death more favourably than modern art 
or modern thought. Hence it* appears that his authority in this 
matter, being given with reluctance, should carry all the more 
weight, and that this authority is distinctly on the side of the view 
foi* which we have been contending. 

Assuming,, then, that the entire terrprs of death have increased, 
while its physical terrors have, if anything, diminished, what has 
increased must be the aggregate of its non-physical, or, as we call 
them, its moral terrors. What, let us ask, is the nature of these 
moral terrors ? Some of them are of minor importance, being 
indeed little more than a reflection of the physical terrors. Thus, 
Mr. Mill at one time condemned capital punishments on the ground 
that, by connecting death with crimes, they add an imaginary to the 
natural horror of it ; much as King John, apologizing to Hubert for 
unflattering comments, improved matters by explaining that a sus- 
picion of murder had “ presented thee more hideous than thou art.^* 
IVobably, however, wo should be on our guard against expecting 
(in later life Mr. Mill would hardly have expected) men’s nerves to 
bo much strengthened by any mere mechanical reform like the one 
I have mentioned. Yet there is at least one such reform which might 
do some good in this direction : the aspect of death might be a little 
softened, if cemeteries gave place to crfmatorieH, and our minds wore 
roUoved from the revolting associations of the grave. If cremation 
has such a tendency, some of the ancients had, in this respect, less 
inducement to fear death than we have., Also, it may bo contended 
that, if the ancients had little fear of the e'nd of life, this may have 
been partly because they set little value on the beginning or middle 
of it, — the diflerence betw^cen them and us being, not that they 
dreaded death less, but that we love life more. This remark may 
have some application to Orientals, both present and past : as, for 
instance, we may gather from the gloomy view of life expressed 
in the Davidian hymns. But the explanation can scarcely be 
extended to the free citizens of the great classical nations ; for, 
granting that, in spite of appearances, our life is happier and 
brighter than theirs was, it certainly cannot be so much happier 
and brighter as to set in appreciably greater contrast the dark 
colours of death. Moreover, some Orientals must have had a special 
reason to fear dying, particularly the Buddhists, whose posthumous 
ideal for the best of us is, that we must, through much tribulation 
and many transmigrations, enter into the land of nothingness. Yet 
Buddhism is not the only or the chief religion which, through 
the po^it mortem mystery, has the effect of attaching men to life. 
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Ohristian charity, it is true, has done much to make the domestic 
ties tender and sacred ; and this is one reason why we shrink so 
much from dying, and leaving those who will grievo for us. But 
Ohristian charity is not the only cause of our so recoiling from the 
separation. It might have*been thought^ that the Ohristian faith, 
by declaring the parting not to be IJnal, would do as much to miti- 
gate its pang as Christian charity could do to embitter that pang ; 
yet, in fact, Ohristian faith and Christian charity seem to combine to 
embitter it. The {)ain of the final parting, as felt by Christians, is 
partly due to the deep solemnity which Christian sentiment attaches 
to death ; and this solemnity is not unconnected with a vague sense 
of dismay at the tremendous uncertainty as to what our dying 
friends will see and feel when their eyes arc closed. In short, there 
is reason to tliink that it is ‘‘ the dread of something after death’' 
which now makes cowards of us all ; and that, St. Paul notwith- 
stauding, Cliristian mourners, as a rule, have sorrowed, hot less than 
others who have no hope, but more than others who have no fear.^ 

An objection to this view may be founded on the ©dd stories that, 
one hears about the death-beds of infidels and heretics. But it is 
obvious to answer, first, that a, modern freethinker, who, with great 
sufiering, has ** obtained this freedom,” is not like a thinker who 
is ‘'free-born.” Those who (as* Tennyson puts it), “after tqjl and 
storin, may seem to have reached a purer air,” seldom 'shake off the 
effects of the less pure air and the fati^c ; and they are apt, 
especially in their last hours, to be haunted by the impressions of 
their youth, and the beliefs of those around them. This tendency 
of d3’ing persons was well indicatccl by Patru, when Bossuct visited 
liim on his death-bed. “ Monsieur,” said BossuqJ;, “ on vous a 
regarde jusqu’iei eominc jiii esprit fort. Songez a defcromper Ic 
public par dcs discouis sinccrcs et religieux.” “ II est plus a 
propos,” replied the dying !nan, “ que je me taise; on ne parlc eii 
vses derniers moments quo par faiblosso on par vanite.” The 
enervating effects of training uj) a child in the fear of hell arc 
<?specially visible in the pupils of those austere Calvinists, from 
whose early influence it- is so hard td release oneself, and wh6 
<ixpcct the kingdom of heaven to be about as jjopulous as the 
princedom of Monaco. Secondly, the true account of a heretic’s 
death-bed is often hard to obtain. Sometimes, as in the case of 
Voltaire, his enemies j^ersuado others, and perhaps themselves, that 

(1) Probably also the inodoru dovolopmont of tlie primitivo belief that, without 
fihodding of blood, (hero is no remission, and the raoinenious results attributed to the 
<leuth on Calvary, have liclped to give a direction and an intensity to tho Christian 
sentiment about death. Observe, too, that a moderately good pagan might hope to be * 
moderately liappy hereafter; whereas a moderately good Christian, or rather Pro- 
testant, is tottering between infimtu extremes, without oven purgatory to serve os a 
mean. .Tlio paths of two men, whose degrees of sinfulness differ by a haiPs breadth, 
may diverge into tonnent and glory: ilh crucem pretium ttfUf, hie diad^mti. 
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lie actually felt what they expected him to feel, and his remorse 
is evolved out of their own consciousness; sometimes, on the^ 
other hand, they give a flippant version of his courage, and distort 
it in a cynical caricature. The latter cause may have helped to 
produce the stories about Rabelais. It is said that, when dying, 
he sent for his domino, with i;he words, *‘Bcati qui in Domino 
moriuntur.’^ When Cardinal du Bellay sent his page to inquire 
after him, the dying man replied : Tell your master the state you 
tind me in ; I am going in quest of a Great Pernaps. He is up in 
the jay's nest. Bid him keep where he^ is ; and, for you, you will 
never be ahvthina: but a fool. Draw the curtain ; the farce is 
ended." 

In an old work by Deslandes, several instances arc related which 
bear on this subject, and some of which closely resemljlc the anec- 
dotes just given. It is there stated that Gassendi, in his last illness, 
exclaimed : “ I know neither who placed me in the world, nor why 
I was placed in it, nor why I am taken from it ; " and that the last 
words of Hobbes were : “ I am going to take a great leap in the 
dark." Shortly before dying, the English sage exhibited his wit ; 
after rejecting various epitaphs sugg^jsted by his friends, he said lie 
should prefer the inscription, ‘‘This is the philosopher's stone." He 
thus ^most realised beforehand the imporlant part of the ideal of 
Charles Lamb, who hoped that his own last breath would be inhaled 
through a pipe, and exhaled in a pun. Sometiiiios a more or less 
witty flash of indignation is struck out of a dying man by the obtru- 
siveness of theological busy bodies. . A Frenchman in his last illness, 
being thus wearied by a priest, silenced his ghostly importuner with 
the promise: ‘‘Vous serez paye, mais laisscz-moi en repos." The 
famous Grainmont, shortly before he expired, received a visit from 
the Marquis de Dangeau, who was sent by the King to try and con- 
vert him. The dying man, though in agony, could not forbear 
twitting his sorrowing wife, who was devote ^ with tlie suggestion that 
the Marquis might succeed in doing whai she had long sought to do 
in vain : “ Comtesse, si vous n'y preiiez garde, Dangeau vous escamo- 
tera ma conversion." Boiirdelot, being troubled in his last moments 
by a priest who used great plainness of speech, implored him to veil 
his coarse exhortation in Latin. In compliance with this whim, the 
astonished 'proceeded to quote St. Augustine — “ Quoi ! monsieur,"' 
interrupted the penitent, “ pouvez vous approuver un pareil langagt? ? 
Mon Oreille est choqu^e dcs expressions rudes d'un Afriquain." 
Vanini, when about to be burnt at Toulouse on the charge of 
atheism, exclaimed in a clear voice : “ J&us- Christ a, dit-on, craint 
^ la mort ; et moi, je suis intrepide en ces demiers moments." ^ It 

(1) Some czamplea of callousness on tlie part of condemned criminals are recorded by 
Hontaig^ne : — “ One that they were lending to the gallows told them they must not 
cari^* him tlirough such a street, lest a merchant, that lived there, should arrest him hy 
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must be owned that this not very modest or conciliatory comparison 
savours somewhat of sensational display. A characteristic form of 
such love of display has been shown by certain French purists, whose 
grammatical pedantry haunted them through life, and who split 
hairs at their dying gasp.* Malherbe — to whose influence over 
French poetry Boilcau has paid a superb compliment — when on his 
death-bed, rallied his last remains of strength to correct a bystander 
for an inelegance of diction ; being rebuked by his confessor for 
this levity, he declared that ho could not help himself, for he felt 
bound “ defy nd re jusqu’a la mort la purcte de la lang^xe Franyajse.*’ 
This may recall the st ory of the Academician w^hose life had been 
occupied with verbal subtleties, and whoso dying words wxre — V Je 
vaifi — ou je m'nt raifi ; car TAcademie n’a pas encore decide.” We 
need hardly observe tliat this jocularity of moribunds nearly always 
rings hollow, and that it lias little in common with genuine courage 
like that of the Normans, w'ho (according to Gibbon) sighed in the 
laziness of peace, and smiled in the agonies of death. , Indeed, in 
the two instances last given, the affectation is as evident, if not quite 
as offensive, as in the case of those Avho deliberately act a part in the 
last scene of their lives, and dress up for dying. Thus, when about 
to expire, Augustus Ca3sar, after sending for a mirror and arranging 
his hair, asked jestingly -ivhethcr he was not a good comedian and, 
with a like bravado, Buchanan, though strictly forbidden in his 
fatal illness to drink wine, died ncverthelesit theatrically holding a 
glass ill his hand and reciting verses of Propertius. Some of these 
details concerning philosophical .death-beds may, we repeat, be 
doubtful. But, at any rate, there c*aii be no doubt that death was 
met with ostentatious indifference by that not verjr philosophical 
patroness of jihilosophers, Madame de Pompadour. She put on a 
silk dress, and painted Jior face (like Pope’s Narcissa) ; and, wdicn 
her confessor was leuA ing her, she stopped him ; “ Attendez un 
instant, M. le cure ; nous nous en irons ensemble.” Her levity had 
a fit counterpart in the cynreism of her royal lover, Avho, on seeing 
her funeral procession, shed no tear (he had not the dou c/ra lannes), 
but merely exclaimed : “ Madame la Marquise aura aujourd’hui un 
mauvais temps pour son voyage.” ^ Such eases of apathy, 'whether 
on the part of the dying jicrsoas themselves or of their friends, may 

the way for an old doht. Another said to the luingman, ho must not touch his neck for 
fear of making him laugh outiight, he was so ticklish Another answered his eonfessor, 
who promised him that lie should that day sup with our Lord, * Do you go then,* said 
he, * in my room, for I, for iny i>art, keep fast to-day.’ — Book I. ch. 40. 

(1) In a like spirit Butler alludes to the storms which accompanied the death of 
Cromwell : — 

“ Toss' d in a furious hurricane 
Did Oliver give up his reign.’* 

Dean Eamsay, in his talcs of Scottish humour, relates that a pious Miss Johnstone, 
without .a thought of irreverence, complained of the weather when she was dying : — 
Kch, whiit a nicht for mo to bo fleeing through the nir ! ’* 
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be given for what they are worth ; but assuredly they ill contrast 
with the dignified fortitude which was shown by so many of the 
ancients, and which tlie ancient poet of annihilation has finely 
indicated : — 

“ What horror Boost thou in that'quiot state, 

What bugbear droams to fright theo. after fate ? 

No ghost, no goblins, 'that still passage keep ; 

But all is there serene, in that eternal sloop.’* ' 

This paean over death has a special interest as exhibiting the pagan 
tendency even in one who, though in paganism, was not of it — who 
was what may be termed a pagan infidel. How strangbly does his 
confident and defiant tone differ from the melancholy beauty of the 
following stanza by another infidel poet — an infidel, however, who 
was penetrated with modern sentiment, and on whom Christianity 
had left its mark : — 

This world is tho nurse of all we know, 

This world is tho mother of all we feel, 

' And the coming of death is a fearful blow 

To a bKiiTi unencompnssed with nerves of steel : 

When all that we know, or feel, or see. 

Shall pass liko an unreal mystery.** 

It is true that the same pathetic uh easiness had been shown long 
before by pagan writers. Adrian, . for example, in his celebrated 
lines, reveals , a similar disquietude. But, when he composed those 
lines, the world had already half gone over fi'oni Western strength, 
one may say, to Eastern tenderness; paganism was being under- 
mined, not indeed by Christianity, but by those more general causes 
which predisposed men’s minds ‘to receive Christianity. Hence in 
Adrian possibly, as undoubtedly in Marcus Aurelius, the now 
spiritual forces* arc apparent which have wrought so powci fully on 
modem beliefs. • 

Let us consider those beliefs furthqy. Children, says Mr. Jlax 
Muller, help to correct the irregularities of language. They also set 
in a strong light, and so help to correct, ’the more flagrant anomalies 
of belief ; and therefore it is interesting to observe the impression 
which the popular creed ^produces on their unsophisticated minds. 
Some time ago, a relative of tender years startled me by the question 
whether I should dislike going to hell. On my • expressing dis- 
pleasure at so singular an inquiry, the child explained, with equal 
simplicity and point, that, as most i^cople would go to hell, surfjly 
he or I, or one of his parents, or of his brothers and sisters, must 
be of the number.*'* As to tho condition in which the poor child 
expected some of his kinsfolk to spend eternity, I may refer to 
‘ (1) Lucretius translated by Bryden. 

(2) Tho fear of hell takes various, and sometimes grotosquo, forms ; as was shown 
in the story of tho dying Scotchnaan, who asked his minister whether he could save 
himself from the wrath to come by leaving £10,000 to his kirk. ** I canna promise 
that,*’ said the shrewd theologian, “ hut it's worth trying 
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a hymn wliich used to be sung in a parish church, and which was 
taught to mein my boyhood. The following verse remains in my 
memory, after the lapse ^of twenty years ; for it most happily illus- 
. trates the orthodox doctrine which, more than any other, took pos 
session of my youthful mind : — 

** Wben T hear the wicked call 
. On the rocks and hills to fall ; 

, When 1 seo them start and shrink 
•On the fiery deluge brink ; 

Then, Lord, shall I fully know, 

• Not till then, how much 1 owe.” • 

This ghastly thanksgiving falls little short of a saying attributed 
to some noted Evangelical : “ Mr. Maurice doesn’t believe in the 
eternity of punishment, but mi liopc for better things.” Possibly, 
this last story is apocr5^phal; but it is ceitain that a late bishop of 
the same school discoursed on the supposed difficulty of people 
being happy in heaven, while knowing that their deceased kinsfolk 
were else whore. In heaven, he explained, sympathy wilh the will of 
God will bo indcfinitol}'' strengthened; at the same time, tics of 
family will be weakened : so that, instead of pitying our doomed 
relatives, wo shall actually takl) part witli the divine justice which 
(looms them. Alas ! how often one has thought that, on the first 
day of creation, if benevolence had really been anned^with omnipo- 
tence, the f((d would have been, not “ Let tjiere be light,” but Let 
an infinite number of sentient beings be perJcctly happy for ever.” 

Of course it is not meant that those dismal doctrines have ever 
been fully realised by a large number of persons ; otherwise the 
case put by Bishop Butler might occur, and whole districts might 
go mad. Yet, in all probability, the darkness visfblo” has really 
been more visible than wft arc apt to think ; and especially it has 
been seen by the thought fjil and inquiring. The Puritans, with 
their glimmering light, were more disturbed by it than the Catholics 
wt*re ; and, if orthodoxy* stands still, while investigation goes 
forward, the evil is likely to be an increasing one. The bracing 
intellectual air that we now breathe will^bring the latent diseases of 
our religion out. It will become more and more difficult for 
reflecting persons to bold the popular creed without partly realising 
it, and without the realisation making them miserable.^ 

(1) This opinion, as well as some others that T h'lvo expressed, is confirmed by Mr. 
Mill, at the end of the essay on tho Utility of Jtelitf ion (pp. 1 15*122), which I did not 
#00 till tho text of my urtiidc was finished. I venture to think that, in other parts of 
that essay, he makes too little of the distress arising from the popular belief. It is 
true that pious relatives, whoso son or brother has died either in immorality or in un- 
belief, seldom think it probable that he will he damned. But I am certain that they^' 
often find it hard to drivo away the thought that the unpleasant contingency is 
possible. Indeed, unless their nervos are in a much better condition than their heads, 
or olse^than their hearts, this could scarcely ho otherwise. 
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Indeed, it is no mere supposition, but an historical fact, that the 
** glad tidings ” of orthodoxy are tidings the most appalling that over, 
exercised a great influence ; under no other system has there been so 
intense and widespread a belief in future torments, themselves so 
intense, general, and prolonged. liut on this historical fact some of 
the early Utilitarians, including^ more than one eminent historian, 
founded the supposition that the success of Christianity was one of 
the saddest events in history ; their opinion being, as one of their 
number told me, that the belief in hell, by embiitering the fear of- 
death, has “cast a gloom over modern }ife.” It may servo to set 
forth our owji view of the limits and results of the fear of death, if 
we offer in conclusion two remarks on this more extreme view, and 
on the antichristian iconoclasm which some followers of the great 
Benthain founded upon it. In the first place, one may regard the 
belief in hell as having embittered the fear of death, — and yet bo, 
in no sense,* an iconoclast. For, through long usage, the moral 
conduct of most men is at present so dependent on theological 
dogmas, that those dogmas may be likened to the supports of a lame 
man, and should only be withdrawn by slow degrees, here a little 
and there a little; otherwise, the national morality, stripped too 
suddenly of its religious bandages, might realise Mr. Greggs fore- 
bodings and fall; and great wwld be the fall of it. It would, 
indeed, be an odd application of my remarks on moral courage, if I 
concluded with a panegyric on our British cowardice in expressing, 
nay in holding, unpopular opinions. Assuredly, we should be better 
off in many ways if we could put a sjioedy end to our intellectual 
anarchy and illogical compromises. Yet a comparison of the present 
state of the dificreiit European countries may reconcile us to the 
thought that our divines play the part of a spiritual IIoubo of Lords, 
and ratify, however slowly and ungraciously, the changes which 
“the common sense of most” forces upon them. That they will 
act thus in regard to the belief in hell, we may infer from their 
concessions in other directions. In divers departments of knowledge, 
a reformer, by this time, knows what to expect. The first generation 
of theologians will execrate' him ; a later generation will try to ignore 
him ; w'bile a third will stand aghast at the judicial blindness which so 
long overlooked the scriptural foreshadowings of the new discovery.^ 

(1) To give an instance : I have hoard a highly instructed clergyman argue ircin 
the Bible in favour of tho antiquity of man, and of the original plurality of human 
races. For with whose aid, and for whom, did Cain build a city h Also, whom did he 
marry, being ail outcast before tho birth of his sisters 'f My friend omitted to state 
whether it was hy means of swimming that the non-Adamites survived the Deluge ; 
which of us, not being sprung from Adam, are free from original sin ; and how little 
pain women, that are not daughters of Eve, have in childbirth. In like manner, the 
Paulino epistles contiun, at least, two TJniversalist texts, which, however mueli opposed 
to other texts, are quite enough for liberal thoologians. I may add that there is a text 
sanctioning the principle of euthanasia (at least for persons of good family) : 2 lliacca- 
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This is not very pleasant for the refomer ; and, if he does nol say 
•in his haste that all clergymen are untruthful, he will at least be 
tempted to rail at thgir vicarious penitence in “ building the 
.sepulchres*' of the philosQphcrs,’ whom their fathers persecuted. 
Yet, when his railing fit is over, he will probably think that we 
should congratulate ourselves on Ac elasticity of modem dogmas, 
and especially on what I lately hoard a Catholic priest denounce as 
la HoaphHHv. de' Protrstantismr. Many evils, such as the theological 
disunion of the sexes, arc mitigated by the fact that duincs follow 
lay inquirel's, thougli at a. respectful distance, and that scient5e, as 
it were, takes religion in tow. Therefore, the wiser among us are 
seeking to diop hell out of the Bible as quietly, and abodt as 
logically, ns we already contrive to disregard the plain texts 
forbidding (yhrislians to go to law, and Christian women to plait 
their hair. And thus we maj^ hope that, without any ^cataclysm in 
the theological strata, but by a gradual process of subsidence and 
u|>heaval, a change will come over those too consistent Puritans, 
who, through tear of death, arc all their life subject to bondage. 

Our other comnu'nt on the Benthamite position is of a wholly 
different kind. Tt is by no means clear that the modern nfrvpitas 
ArhvrontiH nvari^ howc-vi^r silly juul distracting, has on the W’holc 
been injurious. 'I'he leaching of the clergy, though in itself not 
good, may yet, as the clergy would express it, have been overruled 
ibr good. It uould, no doubt, be far better that the path of life 
should b(* a mere val de mr, than that it should lie on the brink of an 
unseen precipice. But it is uof, pn that account, an evil that man 
should at one time have believed in tliis precipice. The error may 
liaAc been the only means of inducing him to sot4he example of 
treading warily, aiid to snt(»oth the path for his successors by taking 
stumbling-bloeks out bf tbeir w'ay. In other w'ords, Christianity 
has made the human race less imperfect through suffering. If men 
at first hccamo sadder, thgy became also wiser ; and they sho^ved 
their wisdom in trying to lessen sadness. They that are whole, says 
the Scripture, have no need of a physician ; and, without an 
exaggerated view of hurtian depravity a^id misery, our forefathers 
might have lacked the stimulus for repentance and reformation. At 
any rate, having the stimulus, they repented and reformed in a way 
ill which the pagans, not having tho stimulus, did not repent and 
reform. Hence, looking to the past, we may rejoice that, not 
L' Allegro, but 11 Pemcroso is the man whom Christianity delighteth 
to honour ; and that, instead of the pagan Carpe diem, hqr watch- 
word is Memento mori. 

Lionel A. Tollemache. 

bees xiv. 42, et seq. Not only “ doth tht! Church read ” this book “ for example of life 
and incffcruction of manners,*’ but (us Alford admits) it is recognised as an authority in 
the Epistle lo the Hebrews. Ilow long will euthanasia be thought unchristian ? 
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Coi’YJiiGHT, like currency, is a question which affords an infinite 
field for discussion. To provide a model subject for perpetual con- 
troversy, certain conditions are requisite. The subject in question 
should involve abstract principles which are incapable of practical 
application, conflicting interests which* cannot all be ‘satisfied in 
accordance with logical equity, and accepted axioms which cannot be 
adap*t.ed to the circumstances of the case. All those conditions are 
fulfilled in the copyright controversy. As long, therefore, as some 
men continue to write books, and others are found to read them, the 
question of the respective rights of the purveyors and jjurchasers of 
literature will continue to be argued, without any positive agreement 
being arrived at, as to the exact standard by which these rights 
should be estimated. The appointment of a Royal Commission to 
examine the whole question of copyright, is certain to give a 
renewed impetus to this never-ending controversy. On the eve, 
therefore, of the opening of the discussion, it may not be useless to 
submit certain genoriil considerations with respect to this moot issue. 
Next to offering a solution of a problem, the best service you can 
render to those engaged in solving the question is to show that no 
absolutely satisfactory solution is possible. The fundamental error 
into which most of the disputants tjoncerning copyright seem to me 
to have fallen, is that they attempt to base on first principles, rights 
which, whether ctjuitable or otherwise, exist solely by virtue of 
convention. 

Within the last few weeks, the advocates (Jf what I may call the 
divine right of authordom have found a vigorous champion in the 
person of Mr. Charles Reade. In a sericip of able letters contributed 
to the Pall Mall Gazette, the author of “Never too Late to Mend” 
has endeavoured to establish the thesis, that by equity, if not by 
law, an author is entitled fo the absolute unconditional possession of 
the creations of his brain, both for himself and for his heirs for cver^ 
Mr. Reade is eminently entitled to plead the cause of the author. 
He was the first English man of letters of any note, who protested 
against the wrongs to which foreign dramatists were exposed at the 
hands of English adapters, and in a now little known book entitled, 
characteristically, the “ Eighth Commandment,” he fell foul of a 
system which was far more prevalent twenty years ago, than it is at 
present. Yet, though I am anxious to do full justice to Mr. Reade’s 
singleness of purpose, I cannot accept his conclusions. Put suc- 
cinctly, the argument of the letters to which I refer may I think be 
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stated as follows. A book is the product of mentol labour ; mental 
labour is entitled to the same protection as manual labour; the 
property acquired by the- toil of the hands belongs to the producer, 
as a im^fxa ev aci, a perpetual possession; therefore, the property 
acquired by the work of the brain should in like fashion belong for 
ever to the artificer. Q.E.D. Now*to this syllogism, once admitted 
the premises, it is hard to take exception. My objection is that I 
dispute the promise^. In the first place all property, as it seems to 
me, is the creation of law. So long as men hold their possessions by 
the sole force of the strong arm, law does not and cannot exist.. •But 
as soon as society reaches a stage of development in which the many 
become more powerful than the individual, the strong arm becomes 
incompetent to j)rotect its own possessions, and their tenure has to 
be secured by certain agreements, understandings, conventions, 
which, for the want of any more definite phrase, may be described by 
tlie name of law. If, therefore, property exists in virtue of common 
consent, or in other 'words of law% it follows that it can*be modified 
by common consent, that is by the power to which it owes its 
existence. The statement as thus made is almost a truism, yet in 
discussions of the kind with wWch T am now concerned, it seems to 
be constantly assumed that propi^rty has some inherent indefeasible 
title of existence derived from some higher than human authority. 
No doubt thinkers of Mr. Readers power of.mind would dismiss any 
fallacy of this kind. Wliat they would urge is that in every well- 
organized society the end and object of all law is to secure to the 
individual the right of enjoying* his own property in peace and 
security, and that, therefore, property has an inalienable right to 
protection. As a general proposition, I should not dispute this, but 
I fail to sec how’ the proposition can be practically applied. 

Probabl}" there i.s no country in the world in which respect 
for the rights of property is carried so far as it is with us. 
That a man has a right# to do what he likes with his own, 
to 'waste or injure it if he pleases, and to leave it after death to 
whom he thinks fit, is regarded by us as the basis of our social 
system. Yet wo admit liy our acts, if *not by our theories, that 
it is not ‘only the privilege but the duty of the la'v^ to interfere 
'wdth the power of the individual to deal as he likes with his own 
property, whenever we think, rightly or wrongly, that his' mode of 
so dealing is injurious to the community. We forbid entails beyond 
certain limits, wc prevent the accumulation of property after death, 
we take away a man’s land whether he wishes to sell it or not, 
if the land is required for public purposes. Nor can there be any 
doubt, that if occasion should arise, we should go much farther in the 
way of interference. If there is one form of property, the ownership 
of which our law surrounds with exceptional privileges, it is that of 
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landed estate. By the law, a landowner may let his land to whom, on 
what terms, and in whatever form he thinks fit. But if our landlords 
were to refuse either to let their land, or to cultivate it themselves, 
the law woiJd assuredly curtail their freedom of possession. As a 
matter of fact, self-interest causes land in the long run to be bought 
and sold like other articles of commerce. But if this were not the 
case, no theory of the abstract right of a man to his own land would 
long be allowed to stand in the way of the welfare of the community. 
Any number of instances might bo added. But I think enough has 
been said to prove my point, that propeutj’' is only held by favour of 
an indefinite convention, called by the name of law, the unexpressed 
understanding being that the property thus held should not be 
employed in a way detrimental to the interests of society. 

I have perhaps dwelt upon this i)oint at unnecessary length, but 
it is necessary to clear the ground, and no understanding can pos- 
sibly be arrived at as to the question of copyright until you dismiss 
the fallacy that the owner of literary property, or, for that matter, 
of any form of property, has any inherent right to insist u2)on the 
law securing to him the absolute usufruct of his possessiuns, whether 
those j)os3essions have been obtained diy his own labour, bj’ jjurchasc, 
or by inheritance. Society has not^ only full ])ower, but full right, 
to dcteimine what classes of jiroperty it shall protect, and upon what 
terms. Jfo doubt it is easil}?' conceivable that society might deal out 
a different measure to ‘different classes of jiroperty. Indeed this is 
the very complaint that is made by those who wish books to be 
made the absolute property of tfit)ir owners to the same extent as 
land or funds ; and if this difference of nu'asure is based on arbitrary 
or inequitable* considerations, the owners of literary wares have a 
ground of complaint ; but their real complaint, even on this hypothesis, 
is that undue partiality has been shown t(f others, not that they 
themselves have been defrauded of any inherent and inalienable right. 

Thus my first proposition is that thcfc is no abstract reason why 
copyright should exist at all. It is most desirable, as a matter of 
expediency, that protection should be given to literary us to other 
property ; but the period for which, and* the terms upon which, it 
should be accorded is a matter entirely within the competence of the 
law to determine. If we argue upon the ground of expediency, 
dismissing that of abstract right, there is little difiiculty in defining 
the general principles which should underlie all legislation wivh 
respect to property. The object should be to give such protection 
as shall encourage individuals to give the toil and outlay requisite 
to the production of property, and at the same time to limit such 
protection sufficiently to secure this property, whatever its quality 
may be, being easily accessible to the general public. To take a 
very simple instance : it is a matter of vital importance to th^ com- 
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munity that bakers should have suffioient certainty that the loaves 
they knead will be their own property, to induce them to carry on 
the trade of bread-making ; on the other hand it is of equal import- 
ance to the community that bakers should not have such exclusive 
’property in the bread they^ake as to enable them to command a 
prohibitive price. In* the case of* the makers of bread, as of all 
elementary articles, the latter risk is hindered by the free action of 
competition. Nobody makes loaves for any other object than to sell 
them ; and if one baker refused to sell, except at a prohibitive price, 
a dozen others would at once bid for his custom by underselling diim. 
But if we could conceive the possibility of one baker getting into his 
hands all the flour available for bread-making, and then refusing to 
sell his loaves except for gold, the State would most assuredly step 
in and modify bj'- law the proprietary rights of the baker. Whether 
this would be just in the abstract it is beyond my purpose to con- 
sider. All I assort is that such would be the policy adopted by any 
coininunity, no matter w'hat theories it might hold as to the sanctity 
of property. Fortunately no such contingency ts likely to arise with. 
respect to all the various descriptions of j)roperty which are the 
product of manual labour ; bu^when we come to property which is 
the product of mental as well as manual labour, the case becomes 
infitjitcly more complicated. Iri fact, though the word property is 
applied alike to creations of the brain and hands, yet the two pro- 
perties thus designated are fundamentally different. 

It would take far more room than T can spare to point out all these 
differences. One illustration will,. I think, suffice to show the prac- 
lical diflercncc with which I am miilnly concerned. If there is one 
sort of mental property — the ownership of which wpuld seem, by 
abstract equity, to belong niost distinctly to the creator — it is a dis- 
(*.overy which marks an pra in the history of science and civilisation. 
According to the divine righi of property theory, the steam engine 
ought to have been the perpetual possession of Watt and his heirs. 
U])on this supposition, the fight of supplying the United Kingdom 
with steam engines would be vested in some firm or individual, who, 
either by descent or purchase, chanced to the the rei)resentatives of 
Watt. It may be said that even in this case the public would not 
suffer, as it would be the interest of the firm to supply as many 
engines as could be sold. Little reflection is needed to show that 
this is a fallacy. If it were not for the risk of competition, it would 
clearly be more for the personal advantage of the manufacturers to 
sell ten engines at a profit of £1,000 a piece than a hundred engines 
at a profit of £100 a piece. Indeed it is obvious that any prolonged 
restriction in the right of manufacturing engines, in favour of Watt 
and his heirs, would have been fatal to the development of our 
national industry. In the same way it will be found on investiga- 
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tion'that tlie protection accorded to all kinds of property, in whose 
production mental labour is a material factor, is always more or less 
restricted in the interest of tho public at large. I think, too, it will 
also be found that the more largely ment^ effort enters into the 
production, the more closely the protection afforded to the producer 
is curtailed ; and this is not dua to any contempt of intellectual as 
compared with manual products, but to a conviction that the same 
absolute ownership in respect of the former is attended with detri- 
ment to the public interest, which docs not arise ftom complete pro- 
tection being accorded to the producer of the latter. 

Thus, if my view is correct, there is no abstract principle or 
standard by which you can determine what degree of protection 
should be granted to property in general, and notably to that 
peculiar class of property to which copyright belongs. Just as in 
the Constitution of tho United States it is declared that all rights 
not specifically assigned to the Federal Union belong to the States, 
so it may b« said that, as a rule, all property to which the com- 
munity does not claim a right should belong to the individual owner. 
But beyond this it is impossible to lay down any definite rule. The 
question is one of degree, not of principle. It is obviously for tho 
interest of the community to encourage the production of W’orks of 
literature. If it could be shown that authors would not devote 
themselves tb writing books unless they had the same absolute 
ownership guaranteed them as a shoemaker has in respect of 
the boots he manufactures, then it would be necessary to give authors 
a freehold instead of a leasehold* But such a contention cannot 
seriously be sustained. Practically exactly the same number of 
boots, loaves, qr coats would bo produced if the cobbler, baker, and 
tailor know that their ownership in their manufactures would termi- 
nate at the expiration of a long period of ^ears. Nor is there, in 
so far as I can see, any reason to thinks that either the quantity or 
the quality of books produced would vary, whether the period assigned 
for their enjoyment of copyright was forty, sixty, or a hundred 
years. On the other hand, there are manifest reasons why it is 
undesirable, in tho interest of the public, that books should remain 
a permanent monopoly in tho hands of individuals. The few works 
ran nantes in gurgite vasto which survive the first years of their 
publication, and take their place in the literature of their country, 
become in an especial sense the property of succeeding generations. 
It would be a public calamity if the works of our classics were not 
accessible at prices which come within everybody’s reach. It should 
be counted to the credit of mankind that few books, if any, survive 
their authors which it is not for the advantage of the world to have 
read. The cheaper therefore standard works can be sold the bettor for 
the public ; and no process can be devised by which books are so certain 
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to be sold cheap as by the open competition of trade. If the right 
of publishing the works of Shakespeare and Milton belonged to some 
inheritor by descent or purchase, it is not only possible but probable 
that they would only be brought out at prices too high for the mass of 
• purchasers. Moreover, the Very issue of our standard works would, 
on this hypothesis, depend on the interests, ihclination, or caprice of 
an individual, who might easily be indifferent to pecuniary considera- 
tions. Suppose a by no means impossible supposition, that Lady 
Byron had possessed the absolute ownership of her husband’s works. 
It is as certain as anything well can be that she would have reused 
to issue fresh editions of his poems after his death, and that thus for 
a generation or more “ Childe Harold ” and “ Don Juan ” would 
have been removed from general perusal. This is perhaps an 
extreme case. But it is obvious that in numerous instances the 
descendants of a great author, if they retained absolute control over 
the republication of his works, would be led cither by conviction or 
prejudice to alter, curtail, or even suppress in part, the jnaster-works 
of his genius. Fancy what would be the fate of Gibbon, if the 
“Decline and Fall” was the property of Archbishop Manning, or 
of Lingard’s History of England if it passed into the hands of Mr. 
Newdegate ! In fact, writers who have written works destined to 
live after them, possess only one safeguard in virtue of which they 
can rely on tlie memorials of their genius being kept fresh and 
intact in the minds of posterity, and that safeguard is found in the 
simple fact that, after a certain brief interval, the perpetual publi- 
cation of their writings is provided for by the ordinary laws of 
supply and demand. • 

It would not, therefore, be for the interest of the public or of 
literature that authors should have the same unlimited ownership of 
their books as shoemakers have of their shoes, and it cannot, as I 
hold, be shown that a limited ownership curtails or impedes the 
publication of books. Granted these propositions, it follows 
that society does wisely hi only according a terminable protec- 
tion to the products of mental labour. How long the protective 
period should he is an open questioij. There is no obvious 
appropriateness in a period of forty- two y(3ars; and any endence 
adduced before the Commission to show that this period is unduly 
brief ought to receive the most careful consideration. If there 
is any craft which the community should put on the footing of 
the most favoured trade, it is that of letters. All I contend for is 
that in the end the interests of literature, like those of any other 
trade, are and must be subordinate to those of the community. At 
the same time, it is worth bearing in mind that the question is one 
which, after all, affects a very small section of the literary brother- 
hood. Nobody who has not studied the subject can form any 
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opinion of how short tho average life of boohs is in the vast majority 
of instances. I am not speaking of novels or of light literature, 
but of what are called the higher branches of letters. Historical' 
and scientific books necessarily fall out of date with the progress of 
knowledge; while as for works of fiction and poetry, even of 
sterling merit, the taste of one g^eration differs from another. The 
fashion of to-day is obsolete to-morrow. It is utterly impossible to 
lay down any general definition of works of note.. Perhaps the 
fairest, though at best a rough definition, wouldF be to say that a 
work , of note is one the fame of having written which /ittaches to 
its author for life. Yet even of the works which come up to this 
standard, it is but a very scanty percentage which survive for a 
dozen years. I do not mean to say that it would be impossible to 
find copies of all the books which appeared a score of years ago, and 
were justly regarded at the time of their publicalion as valuable 
contributions* to literature ; though the difficulty is far greater than 
one would si»ppose at first sight. AVhat I do mean is, that of those 
books not one in twenty — I should doubt if one in fifty — is in 
active circulation at present. Coiucs are to bo found in libraries, 
but they are not for sale unless they arc specially demanded. Their 
reputation may survive ; but for business pur2)Osos, as articles of 
literary barter, thej’ have ceased to possess any negotiable value. 
Nor is the cUse verj’’ different even with thq books which by some 
process corresponding to*' the survival of tho fittest attain a more 
lasting existence. No doubt the copyright of Milton and Shake- 
speare, and a score of other English classics, would be a valuable 
negotiable commodity at the j^resent day, and in all likelihood for 
many a long y«;ar to come. But the chance of any living author — 
however great his existing reputation may be — attaining to tliis 
Walhalla of letters, is so remote and so uncertain that it can hardly 
enter into the estimate of a jmrehaser. Sup2)0sing the coijyrights of 
Mr. Tennyson’s, Mr. Fronde’s and George Eliot’s wn)rks were put uj) 
for sale ; I believe the price given by the trade would be almost 
exactly the same whether the coj)yright was for half a century, or for a 
century, or for perpetuity, c I have merely singled out these names, not 
from any opinion of my own as to the estimate posterity will place ujion 
them, but simply because they belong to the class of writers of our 
day who, whether wdth or without reason, arc poi^ularly regarded as 
likely to bo read by future generations, and who in consequence can 
offer to purchasers of their copyrights the chance of buying a jiro- 
I)erty which may be of pecuniary value a century or more hence as 
well as at the present day. Yet if, as I hold, this prospect, even in the 
most favourable instances, produces no appreciable increase in sale- 
able value, it is difficult to argue that authors suflTer much pecum’ary 
loss by the limitation of their rights of ownership in the creation of 
their brains. 
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Indeed, if the question of home copyright was alone concerned, I 
do not think we should hear much active complaint about the action 
of the existing law. To* the great majority of men, and especially 
•of Englishmen, an abstract .grievance which does not touch their 
interests or their comfort, is a very bearable misfortune. No doubt 
those who hold the doctrine of the divine right of an author to the 
absolute ownership of his literary creations, would still contend that 
to limit in anyVaj the duration of copyright was an outrage upon 
equity. But, as long as the period of protection was suflBciently long 
to render tBe saleable value* of a book practically equivalent to Vhat 
it would be, if the protection was perpetual, the system of limited 
copyright would meet with little opposition. The real question 
which interests the literary craft is that of international copyright ; 
and the reason why so much outcry is raised against the injustice of 
limiting the rights of an author in the proprietorship^ of his own 
productions, is that this assumption is essential to establish tho thesis, 
that the author has an inherent and distinct right to demand protec- 
tion for his works from foreign States as well as from his own country. 
If an author has an indelible, indefeasible right to the absolute 
ownership of his writings; if, 'in fact, to repeat a phrase I have 
often used already, there exists ^ divine right of copyright, there is, 
to say the least, a strong presumption that the wilful appropriation 
of this property by foreign States without the consent of tho owner 
is an international offence. If, on the other hand, as I have endea- 
voured to show, tho State has not only tlic power but the right to 
determine upon what conditions dnd for what period a subject who 
happens to be the owner of literary property shall bo protected in 
the possession of his products, it follows d fortiori^ thsrt foreign States 
have no obligation to grantr copyright to alien authors except in so 
far as they may deem if for their own advantage to do so. 

Thus, if my argument is admitted, all the epithets of piracy, 
and so forth, which are applied by wTiters of Mr. Readers school to 
the action of States which refuse to recognise the claim of a foreign 
author to copyright within their dominions, are singularly inappro- 
priate. Let me illustrate my meaning Uy a familiar incident. If 
you breed and rear pheasants at great cost and trouble, the law 
protects your winged property, so long as tho birds remain on your 
land ; but declines to do so as soon as the birds fly into your neigh- 
bour's lands. Now, if your neighbour chooses to shoot your phea- 
sants, whenever they pass over his fields, or even lays down bait to 
induce them to stray across the boundary, you may call his conduct 
indiscreet, unneighbourly, and ill-bred. But to call him a law-- 
breaker and a robber would put you entirely in the wrong. A 
State is under no legal obligation whatever to a foreign author; 
and to call any individual in the State a pirate and a swrindler, 
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because he chooses to reprint the author’s books^ is a mere abuse of 
language. Moreover, as coercion is out of the question, and as tbo 
only practical chance of obtaining copyright abroad for our own 
authors is to convince foreign nations that it is for their own profit 
to grant the demand, the less bandying of abuse and reproaches we 
have, the better for the end whicTi we have in view. If we are to anrivo 
at any satisfactory result, we must deal with facts, not with theories, 
with appeals to interest, not to sentiment. To speak the plain truth, 
we wish foreign nations to conclude a commercial treaty with us in 
respect of literary wares, and if we hope to succeed, we must look at 
the terms of the bargain we propose, calmly and dispassionately. 

Now, in the first place, it is worth bearing in mind, that this so 
called international question of copyright is in its practical bearing 
almost confined to the Anglo-Saxon communities. The question of 
translation)^ and adaptations stands upon a diflFercnt footing from that 
of reproductions ; and reproductions only take place, as a rule, in 
countries speaking the same language as that in which the original 
work reproduced is composed. In as far as my observation extends, 
French works arc not republished in Italy, nor are German books 
republished in France, except in the form of translations. How far 
this is duo to internal laws, to the extent to which foreign languages 
are familiar, on the Continent to the classes who are likely to read 
works written in another tongue from their own, or to thq cheap 
rates at which books arc published in continental countries, it is 
beyond my present purpose to inquire. All I wish to note is the 
fact, that as a rule, foreign authors have no market for their books 
in their original form out of their own country, and have therefore 
no strong personal motive for interesting themselves in the subject 
of an international copyright. French authors would unquestionably 
gain if there was a more rigid intcniational copyright between France 
and Belgium. But though the principle involved is the same, yet the 
value to French authors of obtaining possession of the Belgian 
market is utterly insignificant compared with the importance to 
English authors of securing the markets belonging to countries in 
which English is the dominant language. Practically for the time 
being the copyright question is almost exclusively an Anglo-Saxon 
one. 

To take a rough estimate, you may say that, including the United 
States, Canada, Australia, and the various British Colonies, there are at 
the least eighty millions of persons on the face of the globe to which 
English is the language of daily life, and who, in as far as they read 
at all, know no other literature than that written in the English 
tongue. Now, an English author who writes a book in England, has 
his right of sale guaranteed only within the United Kingdom. (I 
am dealing now with the general issue, and have no need to hamper 
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my argument with qualifications as to certain partial priviteges 
secured by conventions.) The British author has a monopoly 
guaranteed him in a pgpulation of some thirty millions. If the 
monopoly could be extendec^ to the United States and the Colonies, he 
would nearly treble the number of readers, jrho if they bought his 
book at all, must buy it on his own terms and for his profit. A mere 
counting of heads only shows inadequately the extra profit our author 
would obtain by the extension of his monopoly. From a variety 
of causes, the percentage of book readers, and still more of book 
buyers, in any given number of American or British colonies, is far 
larger than in the same number of Englishmen living within the 
Four Seas. Thus I think it is no exaggeration to say that if an 
international copyright could be established between all the various 
communities composing Sir Charles Dilke's “ Greater Britain,’’ the 
English author would acquire fresh markets for his wares at least 
twice as large and as valuable as those which he now commands. 
Li other words, the saleable value of his wares would be trebled ; 
and for every pound he receives now he ought to get three. No 
doubt, according to the system of publishing which prevails in Eng- 
land, the publisher, not the author, would get the lion’s share of the 
increased profit in the first instance ; but in the course of a short 
time the fact that a book was worth more would make the price paid 
for it to the author larger. My meaning can be showh by reference 
to this very article I am now writing, xhere are in the United 
States certain periodicals which republish all magazine articles in 
our English reviews, which, either from their subject or their author- 
ship, are likely to interest the American public. As the honour is 
one I share with many scores of brother essayists, J[ may mention 
without any special vanity that my name is included among the list 
of English writers w'hosc magazine articles the periodicals in question 
engage to supply to their* Transatlantic subscribers. In any case 
this article will be repubjished in America within a few days after 
its appearance in the Fortnightly Review. Neither I nor the pro- 
prietors of this Review shall receive one sixpence for the re-issue. 
If a copyright law, however, existed between England and the United 
States this article could not be republished without consent. This 
consent would have to bo paid for, and the saleable value of the 
article would be thereby augmented. To authors of high eminence 
or popularity the gain would be enormous. Mr. Tennyson and 
George Eliot, and still more Miss Braddon, must lose thousands yearly 
by the absence of any copyright with America alone. The loss, as 
I have shown, extends down to the writers of ephemeral articles ; and 
it is not too much to say, that the whole literary craft in England* 
would experience a sensible rise in the remunerativeness of their 
profession if they could have the same copyright privileges guaranteed 
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tlieih across the Atlantic as they now possess within the Four Seas. 
In asking, therefore, for an international copyright, English men of 
letters are virtually asking for a large bonus for themselves. That 
this is so, is no argument against the eq^uity of their demand. But 
that this is so, is plain truth and a fact which should not be lost sight 
of in the controversy. 

The originators of the demand would probably urge, with perfect 
good faith, that they were only asking for themselves 'the advantages 
they were willing and anxious to accord to others. But this argu- 
ment, however plausible, will not bear the test of examination. The 
reciprocity, as the Irishman said, is all on one side. No doubt it 
would be an immense advantage to Australian and Canadian authors 
to have the absolute command of the English market for the sale 
of their books, if there were any such authors to profit by the boon. 
But the Colonies are not — and for many years to come arc not likely 
to be — the birthplaces of indigenal literature. The conditions of 
colonial life are not favourable to the production of literary talent ; 
and such talent as arises there gravitates of necessity towards the 
mother country. For many a long year, England must be the main 
factory of literature for Anglo-Saxondom. This assertion would 
probably be disputed by our American kinsmen ; and, whatever 
estimate may be taken of the individual merits of Transatlantic 
authors, therd can be no question that the United States has already 
produced a literature or its own. Washington Irving, Longfellow, 
Motley, Hawthorne, and many other American wTiters, have as 
large a public on this side the Atlantic as they have in their own 
country ; and American men of letters have a similar interest to 
their English fellow craftsmen in the establishment of an Anglo- 
American copyright. Yet, as a matter of fact, any traveller who has 
visited the United States must be aware that their supply of litera- 
ture is, in the main, derived from England. Of the books to be found 
in libraries and shops, and displayed on bookstalls, nine out of ton 
are of English parentage. Thus, thanks to the absence of any law 
of international copyright, the American public is provided with an 
admirable cheap popular (literature ; and as the Americans are 
emphatically a reading people, this advantage is very widely appre- 
ciated. The book-producing interest, as compared with the book- 
consuming interest, is relatively far weaker in America than it is 
with us ; while American publishers, as distinguished from authors, 
have the strongest motive for desiring the maintenance of a state of 
things tmder which they pay nothing for the great bulk of the books 
they publish. Thus, if we propose to the United States to give 
books written in England equal rights with books written in 
America, and vice verad^ we are asking them, from a pecuniary point 
of view, to give us much more than they can hope to receive.. As 
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a mere money transaction, the bargain would be an unprofitable one for 
America, much as a convention to the efibct that a sovereign and a 
dollar should be held to be both of equal value in all Anglo-American 
payments, would be to England. Of course, if copyright can be 
claimed as a matter of abstract right, the question whether acquies- 
cence in the demand is profitable or -unprofitable is, or ought to be, 
foreign to the issue. But if I am correct in my view, that all copy- 
right depends nipon considerations of general expediency, not of 
individual right, the commercial aspect to which I have referred is of 
very signal •importance. It is to the enlightened interest of the 
American public, not to their sense of duty, that we have to appeal. 

Now to my mind there is one argument, and one argument only, 
on which we can rely with much chance of success, in any appeal to 
America to establish an international copyright with England. That 
argument is, the injury inflicted upon the development of American 
literature by the absence of any such copyright. Under any system, 
however disadvantageous, books will be written. napf)ily for the 
world, the desire of making money is not the sole, or even the prin- 
cipal inducement which causes men to devote themselves to the 
pursuit of letters. But still, if a country is over to possess a national 
literature, the trade of letters must be made a paying one. At 
present, native American literature struggles in vain against a 
crushing competition. Even if all other cojidiiions were equal, a 
writer living in an old, highly organized society, like our own,’ would 
have a start over an author of equal ability whose lot fell in a new 
and half-settled community. Bift„ as things are, the American 
author is undersold and underbid in liis own market. Americans in 
Europe are so fond of boasting of their own literary eelebrities, that 
persons unacquainted with the Stales can hardly realise how poorly 
literature is remunerated in the great llepublic. Socially, the posi- 
tion of an American author of note is an exceptionally brilliant one ; 
financially, it is almost as exceptionally poor. This statement applies 
even to the celebrities of Transatlantic literature. Longfellow, Motley, 
Ilawthornc, always got far lower prices from publishers in their own 
country, than they would otherwise have done, from the simple fact 
that these publishers could, and did, publish editions of Tennyson, 
Froude, and Dickens, without having to pay a cent to their authors. 
If this is the case with known and popular authors, whose writings 
command a large sale, it is still more the case with young and 
unknown aspirants to literacy fame. If an American poet, essayist, 
or novelist requests a publisher in his own country to bring out liis 
writings, the almost invariable answer is, ^^Why should I incur, 
certain cost and trouble, and probable loss, in order to publish your 
book, while I can bring out a similar work by a well-known English 
writer, .with the certainty of incurring neither cost nor trouble, and 
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the further certainty, that if both books are an equal success, the 
profit on the unpaid English book will be far larger than on the paid 
American book?” The reply is imanswerable ; and the result is, 
that in America authorship is not sufficiently well paid to congipete 
with other pursuits. . The more thoughtful portion of the American 
public are alive to this fact ; * and, as the possession of a national 
literature is an object to which great importance is popularly 
attached in the United States, a movement in faVour of an inter- 
national copyright, in order to protect the interests of the native 
author, would have some cliance of success. 

On the other hand, the Transatlantic public are not prepared to 
forego the supply of cheap literature they now enjoj’' by the repro- 
duction of English books. All, therefore, wo can reasonably hope at 
present is a compromise, by which English authors may be secured 
by law a certain bonus or royalty on all American reproductions of 
their books. If this opinion is correct, it follows that, as a matter of 
sale or barter, our colonies arc less likely even than the United 
States to listen favourably to any proposition for extending to their 
territories the full powers of copyright enjoyed by liritish authors 
within the Four Seas. Australia, Canada, and the Cape have abso- 
lutely no literature or literary class of their own. Tlicrc are, indeed, 
Canadians like Mr. Justice Haliburton, and there may be Austra- 
lians 'whose names I r.annot recall, who have written books familiar 
to British readers. But these authors have published their books in 
England, under the protection of our copyright laws. I am not 
aware, however, of a single instance in which a book written and 
published in one of our Colonics has been reproduced in England, 
with the view of obtaining an independent sale in the home market. 
Of course an appeal may be made to the colonists, on the ground of 
their common allegiance and their common interest in the literary 
fame of England, which would hardly be applicable to our American 
kinsmen ; but these appeals are not lilv/ely to outweigh the conviction 
of the colonial mind, that it is a gain to have their market supplied 
with home literature at colonial prices. Both from the Colonies, 
therefore, and from the United States, wn have no chance at present, 
as I am advised, of obtaining complete, or anything like complete, 
reciprocity in respect of copyright. Unless, however, wo are resolved 
to prefer no bread to half a loaf, we may obtain a compromise. 

Last year the Canadian Government proposed an arrangement by 
which English authors should have a certain percentage guaranteed 
them on all copies of their works republislied in the Dominion. 
Roughly speaking, the Canadian publisher was to retain the power 
he exercises at present of reproducing any book published in England 
at his OYm price, and without tho consent of the author. But, on the 
other hand, the author was to have a claim, enforceable by .the laws 
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of the Dominion, to a royalty of ten per cent, on every copy thus 
published. How far the arrangement in question would work satis- 
factorily, whether its terms are sufficiently remunerative to the 
•author, and to what extent it is consistent with the legal status of 
the Dominion in respect, of the mother country, are points on which I 
need not enter. I only allude to it fts showing the general character 
of any arrangement such as, to my mind, can be proposed with any 
possibility of accepjanco. We have got to face the fact that, whether 
justly or unjustly, neither the Americans nor the colonists will abandon 
their liberty of republication. This being so, any system of ihtcr- 
national or intercolonial copyright must be based on the understanding 
that the British author has no power of deciding whether, and on what 
terms, his books shall be republished out of England. It may bo 
said such an understanding would bo gravely unjust. My answer is, 
til at, whether unjust or not, it would be less unjust than no under- 
standing at all. Suppose a man had built a road at his own cost and 
labour, and run a line of coaches on it for his own profit, and on his 
own terms. Let us suppose, further, that a number of rival carriers 
asserted that his rates were too high for their customers, and insisted 
on running cheap lines of their own on his road; and suppose, 
finally, that the original builder ,of the road discovered that, whether 
from considerations of public iiolicy, or from want of jurisdiction, 
the law was unable or unwilling to give hirq.^ monopoly of running 
coaches over his own road. Under this supposition, a wise man 
would, I venture to think, make the best arrangement ho could 
’>\'ith his competitors ; and if, in'c^oiisidcration of his having made 
the road, they offered to pay him a toll on every vehicle which used 
the thoronghfarc, he w'ould do well not to reject the proposal, even 
though he held the use of tht) road without his consent to bo an abuse of 
liis rights, and an infrubtion of abstract justice. Now, the position of 
the linglish author goes on all-fours wdth that of my hypothetical 
road constructor. , 

The difficulty of forming any satisfactory comiiromise between the 
interests of the English author, and those of readers not subject to 
the jurisdiction of our Copyright Law, is immensely increased by the 
peculiar conditions of our publishing trade. If books were published 
in England on the same scale of prices as in America and the Colonies, 
or for that matter, in any other country, there w’ould be compara- 
tively little inducement to publish pirated editions of English books 
abroad. Indeed, it is doubtful if the superior cheapness of produc- 
tion in England would not outweigh the cost of transport, and enable 
English publishers to undersell their Transatlantic competitors. Bqt 
in England alone, of all book-reading countries, books are published 
to bo hired, not bought. The very same book if brought out at one 
and the same time in New York and London, would be sold in the 
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former place for a dollar, in the latter for a pound, and this difference 
of price applies to works into which the question of the author’s 
remuneration does not enter. The reasoiL of the difference is that 
the American publisher bids for the custom of the public, the English 
publisher for that of the circulating libraries. Given the same 
number of readers of a book on both sides the Atlantic, it will, I 
believe, be found that ninety out of a hundred in America have 
bought the book, while in England tho same proj}orfioi; would have 
borrowed it. People know their own business best, and our 
publishers probably find their advantage in selling a hiftidred copies 
of a book at a profit of a pound a piece to a circulating library, rather 
than in selling a thousand copies to the general public at a profit of 
two shillings. Like any other traders, they are the only judges on 
what system they shall buy or sell. But so long as it is the custom 
of our bookselling trade to publish books at prices beyond the reach 
of the general public, we are placed at a disadvantage in any 
attempt to secure copyright for English works abroad. 

I have left myself, I find, but little space to say anything as to the 
cognate subjects of translations and adaptations. As to translations, 
there is no difficulty whatever in identifying their parentage, and any 
arrangement by which an author crald be sccun‘d some description 
of otrnership in foreign editions of his Avorks, might easily be 
extended to translations. But with regard to adaptations, it seems 
to me impossible to lay down any definite rule as to what is, and 
what is not permissible. The adaptation of a play, or the dramatiza- 
tion of a novel, may vary from J;he gravest plagiarism to the most 
innocent reproduction of incidents and ideas which arc the common 
property of authorship. I do not say that something might not be 
done with advantage to protect dramatists and novelists from the 
wholesale appropriation of their labours by adapters. But it will, I 
think, be matter for regret, if the comparatively simple issue of 
literary copyright is mixed up with tho infinitely more complicated 
question of the limits within which adaptation is legal or illegal. 

If my readers have followed my argument, they will, I think, 
agree with me in the following conclusions : first, that the principle 
on which our existing law of limited copyright is based is not 
intrinsically unjust ; secondly, that all demands for its modification 
must rest not on contentions of abstract right, but of public con- 
venience; and, thirdly, that in respect of international copyright, 
authors must look for a royalty, not for an absolute title of owner- 
ship. These conclusions may seem of a somewhat negative character ; 
but the more they are kept in view the better chance, I hold, there 
will be of the copyright controversy resulting in practical gain to 
the interests of literature. 


Edward Djcey. 
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It is still eastern affairs that absorb the attention of Europe. Beyond 
them nothing passes of really serious moment. In ^pain Carlism defends its 
last positions with a furious intrepidity, ^i^hile at Madrid rival intrigues aro 
spun and unspun without ceasing round the still tottering throne of the 
youthful king. In Germany two laws of considerable importance have 
come under discussioif in the Beichsrath ; a tax-law, designed to repair the 
deficit of the imperial budget, and a revision of the penal code, aiming at 
repressing abuses of freedom of^ the press, and at reaching certain offences 
committed by public functionaries. By way of augmenting the revenue of 
the Empire, it is proposed to put a tax on various articles of consumption, 
notably on beer, and this makes the bill extremely un])opular. The 
Chancellor, coming from Varzin for the purpose, made a speech which 
abounded both in ideas and in racy humour. Prince Bismarck 'syas evidently 
in excellent spirits, either because his health was stronger, or because the 
aspect of European affairs pleased him better than it did in the summer. 
To show that nothing would induce him to quaiTclwith the majority, he 
announced that the cabinet question should not be pressed forward. He 
seems to loan more than ho used to do upon public opinion ; he needs all its 
support in his contest with ultramontanism. Ho passed a pompous eulogy 
on indirect taxation. This system *is naturally convenient to statesmen 
with vast designs to carry out ; for, as the nation pays indiroclr taxes almost 
without knowing it, they can make it pay all the it&ve. As for the revision 
of the Code, Prince Bismarck held strongly to th(* articles affecting the 
officials in the department of foreign affairs. Ho was bent on repressing 
such {ibuscs as those for which Count Arnim had been condemned, and the 
Parliament voted the clauses that he recommended. In any other country, 
and conspicuously in France, such offences as Count Ariffm’s would be 
punished ns malversation of iftitional property. On this subject Prince 
Bismarck spoke with a paSsiou that showed how deeply the Arnim affair 
had irritated him. He went so* far as to say that without such means of 
repression, be could no longer jonsent to hold his office — a singular exag- 
geration, disclosing once more the inborn violence of that powerful 
organisation. A point worth noticing is that a proposal for tho payment of 
members was adopted by a majority of two-thirejs in tho Boichstag. 

The history of Franco ever abounds with the unibroseon. Tho election 
of 75 senators by the Assembly is an incident at once comic and serious. 
Tho fashion in which the Bight was cheated of its hopes, and made the 
victim of its own intrigues, recalls tho Day of Dupes. It has been justly 
punished for its exclusiveness. The coalition between tho Left and the 
Light Horse, or Extreme Bight, raises one of tho most delicate points of 
political morality. Was such a coalition blamcable ? In the Left, at any 
rate, it was excusable enough, for the men of tho Left sacrificed none of. 
their principles, and they procured a great majority in favour of the main- 
tenance of the Republic, — their one great aim and end. For tho Light 
Horse, tho case is more grave. As the Unirers has rightly reproached 
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them} tbey were really surrendering the citadel to the enemy. Their line 
of argument was this. The Eepublic has fewer chances of stability than 
an Orleanist or Bonapartist monarchy. If the Republic should succumb in 
the convulsions of anarchy, France will be thrown into the arms of the 
Church and Legitimism. The Republic, iherefore, is the shortest road 
from Frohsdorff to Paria^ Whether this reasoning of the Light Horse be 
right or wrong, what is certain is that the majority gained by the moderate 
republicans in the Senate will give authority to that body, and in^oduce a 
certain balancing element into the constitution. If it -had been wholly 
composed of conservatives and reactionists, it would *at once have become 
unpopular, and its influence would have been null, as the influence of Upper 
Chambers in other times has always been null. An antagonism would have 
arisen between the two chambers, and this would inevitably have led to con- 
flicts that would have disturbed the Republic and sooner or later provoked 
a revolution. In the departments even the most advanced republicans will 
stand as candidates for the Senate. The passionate Langlois lately said to 
the present i^Titer : — “ The Senate is an engine of war designed against the 
Republic : we ought to seize it, and use it for a citadel on behalf of the 
Republic.” ^his programme is already partially realised. There is ever}' 
probability that the departmental elections will go in the same direction. 
We need not speak here of the personal struggles that agitate the last 
moments of the expiring Assembly. It is amazing that foreign newspapers 
should be found ready to All their columns with these pitiful intrigues, and 
that there should be readers idle enough to follow them. 

The great event of month has been the practical notiiication to 
Europe of a vital change in English official opinion. The first article in 
the programme of a serious statesman in England was the maintenance at 
any price of the Ottoman Empu'ef. To-day, enlightened by experience, 
England recognises that she has been wishing what was impossible. It is no 
inconsiderable Aerit to know how to give way before evidence, and to bo 
willing to profit by the teaching of facts. Ifis wrong therefore to reproach 
the English government for its change of tack, ^s the French newspapers 
are doing. English oflicial opinion is only following French counsel as to 
the East. Saint Marc Girardin showed wjiat our policy ouglit to bo, in 
articles that were admirable for their clearness, and are well worth reading 
over again, now that events are confirming them point by point.* It 
is odd that the French should show spleen, simply because the English have 
adopted a policy which they themselves have been preaching for years. 

The purchase of the Khedive's shares, considered by itself, has none of 
the importance that has been attached to it, either for England or for other 
states. As M. Lesseps has truly said, England has only taken the part in 
the Canal which she would certainly have taken at its beginning but for the 
mistaken opposition of Lord Palmerston. According to the French law 
upon joint-stock companies, such infiuence as the English government will be 
able to exercise on the decisions of the Company, will be very limited, unless 
recourse be bad to subterfuges such as arc wholly unworthy of a groat 
government, and which were loudly and generally condemned when they 
were employed not long ago by a Belgian financier, who in this .way got 

(1) Revue dee Deux Mondee, 
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control of the Credit Mobilier. Even supposing the entire property of the 
Canal to pass into the hands of England, that would make no difference 
in 'the present situation. There would be no advantage for English ships, 
that would not be equally profitable to the marine of other nations at the 
same time. England would never close the Canal to a foreign vessel, nor 
would she over dream of imposing differential rates. She has only one 
interest, to improve the Canal and to* reduce the tolls. Suppose she 
were to widen the Canal to such an extent that powerful ships could pass 
one another at e^ery point, and suppose that the tolls were reduced to 
the bare amount necessary for the maintenance of the Canal, what nation 
could fail to congratulate itself on such a result ? « 

If this supremacy is not brought about, then notwithstanding her 176,000 
shares, the influence of England will bo at a minimum, exactly as •M. 
Leroy Beaulieu maintains. In this case also nothing will be changed. Or 
else, the action of England will bo real and effective, cither in proportion to 
the shares that she has already, or to those which she may acquire in addition. 
Then that action, again, must necessarily tend to the increase.of facilities 
of navigation. 

The operation, then, is fiivourablc all round ; and for others more than for 
the English. England was bound to buy the shares that the Khedive 
threw into the market, in order to acquire the amount of ownership and 
control, that she ought to have taken at fii'st. Germany and Italy acted on 
just the same principle in the 8t. Gothard tunnel. It has been maintained 
that it is unprecedented for a state to take an interest in a foreign industrial 
company. The case of the construction of the St. Gothard tunnel proves 
the contrary. Another instance : the Belgian government has long 
possessed a portion of the shares of the Rhine Railway. 

-If wo suppose the case of a w^ar ip which England should find herself 
involved, the acquisition of a part or even of the whole of the shares of the 
Canal would make not the slightest difference in the situation. Whether 
proprietor or not of the Canal, if England retains her supremacy at sea, it 
will be her first care to defend *and keep open the road to India. And if 
she is worsted, the Canal will bo^ closed to her, however many shares she 
may possess. 

However this may be, there is no ground in any case for raising a shout 
of triumph as if the world wore conquered. Such exaggerated applause is 
dictated by a sentiment which is very general in England, but which is 
very unfortunate, and may lead the country, <ind especially the govern- 
ment, into disastrous faults. Nothing can be more puerile than the 
desire to cut a figure in the eyes of Europe by giving proof of strength and 
decision at all hazards. Since 1854 England has taken no part in the wars 
of which Europe has been the stage. Neither the defeat of Denmark in 
1864, nor that of Austria in 1866, nor that of Franco in 1870, drew her 
from her neutrality. She took the wisest course. In 1864, if she had 
made war in the interests of Denmark against Germany and Austria allied, she 
would have compromised the independence of Belgium, which Napoleon III.* 
never ceased to dream of restoring to the Empire. In 1866 England was 
bound to lean towards Prussia and Italy rather than towards Austria, for 
the triumph of Austria would have been the triumph of Ultramontanism. 
Finally in 1870, after the disclosure of the designs of conquest nomdshed 
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by ^Napoleon, she agreed with Prussia to resist those designs in case of need. 
How could she then have turned against Prussia, when that power had by 
its victories secured the very end which they had both been pursuing 'in 
common ? No serious politician will maintain that England ought to have 
gone to war in 1864, or in 1866,. or in 1870/ Yet the French journals lose no 
opportunity of avenging themselves for English abstention by epigrams. 
Their gibe^ incessantly repeated by the political simpletons of the continent, 
irritate the political simpletons in England, and, alas ! here as everywhere 
else in the world, they form the great majority. They lire ready to clap 
^ hands at any act of vigour which tends to prove tliat the country is not 
fallen. Consequently, a minister in search of something" to revive his 
waning popularity has nothing to do but to intervene with a great bustle in 
foreign affairs, however miserable a blunder such intervention might happen 
to be. This is a grave danger: for even without thinking of keeping in 
office, an English minister will always be inclined to listen to the opinion 
of the country. This opinion is distorted by the morbid desire to rise from 
a purely imaginary condition of humiliation. 

If the purchase of the shares is an act of no immediate importance in 
itself, the case is quite different when we think of the eflect it may have in 
Europe. Its significance is profoundly ominous. Its reception by the 
public is taken to prove, in spite of all the words of Lord Derby, that 
England is ready in certain contingencies to seize Egypt.. It is interpreted 
as if England were giving the signal for the partition of the Ottoman 
Empire by taking securities in advance. This is hot the true view of the 
transaction. • The 176,000 shares will not facilitate tliu seizure of Egypt. 
But, then, it is certain t&&t the other states might find in what Lord Derby 
has done, a pretext and justification for the partial occupation of Turkey. 
It is the declaration of the opening of the succession to the inheritance, 
and England seemiitfi to take her share, it is in a certain way to encourage the 
others to do the same. Lord ])erby must have foreseen this, and if, not- 
withstanding that, he proceeded to act, it must have been because he had 
persuaded himself either that Bussian covetousness is a myth, or else that 
it could he represHrd. There is the important pobit. 

The act of the English ministry must have displeased France and 
Russia and disquieted Austria, but gratified Germany, In reality the 
interests of France Avill suffer no harm. But it cannot be denied that it is 
a wound to the self-love of the French. All French parties feel it to bo so ; 
wrongly, perhajys, but then' feeling is none the less keen. They perceive 
that France has less authority in the counsels of Europe and that she is 
isolated ; this is naturally intensely bitter to them. Franco has nothing to 
hope from a partition of the Turkish Empire, but she has long been accus- 
tomed to consider Egypt as her dependent. It is not without sharp iiritatifui 
that she secs it passing into the hands of the English. Russia n:\ust feel 
something of the satne kind. She might perhaps rejoice, at what seems 
like the signal for giving the' final stroke to the Sick Man, but on two 
conditions only; first, that she should be ready to act, and next, that her 
neighbours should be willing to let, her act. Do tho'se conditions exist ? We 
may well doubt. Assuredly Austria cannot acquiesce in Russia taking even 
so much as Bulgaria, even if they left to Austria all the western past of the 
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Balkan. For to annex Bulgaria, Bassia must sooner or later have Boumania, 
and Austria would be thus cut off from the Black Sea, and locked fast 
* within the clutch of the great Slavic colossus. It is her interest, therefore, 
with all her might to uphdld the existing state of things: 

Turning to Germany wo se^ that her itermnnent interests are the same as 
those of Austria. She .cannot desire to see Bussia definitely established 
either on the Danube or at Constantinople, it is true that she may bo 
willing to tolerate a good many things for the time in the East, for the sake 
of having her arms free in the West. In this lies the single danger that 
menaces the peace of Europe. Last May Europe only escaped war by the 
intervention of Bussia and England. It was disagreeable to Gerriiany to 
find in front of her an Anglo-Busso-Austrian coalition, resolved on preserv- 
ing peace. Serious eastern complications would necessarily break up this 
coalition, for there would be a collision of interests between Bussia, England, 
and Austria. Germany would then recover her freedom of action and 
could choose her allies. What liord Derby has done, so far as it may 
prepare or hasten the crisis in the East, must have given pleasure to 
Germany. Whether it be true or not, as is rumoured, that the English 
cabinet informed the Berlin cabinet of its intention, it was at least only at 
Berlin that Lord Derby could have hoped to find complete .approval of his 
project- What is rather curious is that the German newspapers, after a 
little hesitation at first, very soon found no words of praise and satisfaction 
too strong for the exploit of the English government. 

If affairs came to a head in the East, Germany would have hef choice 
between two policies and two 'systems of alliances. She may ally herself 
with Austria and England, to hold Bussia in. Or she may ally herself with 
Russia to divide Austria, assured at a later period of being able to force Russia 
to evacuate Turkey and even the Principalities, by then acting in concert with 
England. But to carry out a policy on this great scale, with two parts and 
at long date, it would be necessary first to bring Russia ^o decided action. 
This cannot be easy, considering the pacific disposition of the Emperor and 
the prudence and foresight of Prince Gortchakoff. In any case it is pLaiii 
that Lord Derby’s purchase exactly suits the game of Germany. Its effect 
will be to draw together, on one side the two .malcontents, France and 
Bussia, and on the other side the two pow'crs who are content, Germany 
and England. The friendliness between Russia and France is not at first 
likely to bo of a very close kind, but it is certain to become so. So long as 
the views of Bussia are only directed towards’Asia, she may romair. faithful 
to the German alliance. The moment she commences a serious enterprise 
in Europe, then a French alliance becomes indispensable. The more 
decisively Epgland plants her pbwer in Egypt, the greater umbrage will 
she give to France. This is just as unreasonable as it is inevitable. In 
spite then of whatever apprehensions and whatever antipathies some of 
her people may have, England must bo more and rffto drawn towards 
Germany- 

In a word, if what Lord Derby has done is connected with a plan of " 
general policy embracing, a hmjuc echeance^, the whole Eastern Question, 
then it is justified, Tor such an act enters into such a plan. If it is an 
isolated act, designed to satisfy the puerile national vahity which seeks a 
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proof of energy at all hazards, then its disadvantages distinctly outweigh its 
advantages. ^ 

Turning to the present centre of agitation in the East, everyone is asking 
himself what will come to pass in the spring. The Turkish troops are still 
baffled by the rising of the Herzegovinians suppprted by their neighbours 
of the same tongue and the same 'creed. Servia and Montenegro seek to 
come to some understanding that will give them a ground for united action, 
and it is not to be supposed that they wall passively watch the massacre of 
their brethren. The reforms with which the Porte hds just presented its 
subjects seem adequate enough on paper, but nobody takes them seriously, 
because no one has any faith in the possibility of their realisation. 

The attitude of the three Empires in the matter is most singular. Russia 
seems almost satisfied with the Sultan’s concessions; the German press 
declares them to be perfectly illusory ; while Austria would bo contented 
with them, provided it were in her power to superintend their execution. 
Meanwhile, Russia and Austria continue to negotiate, with a view to dis- 
covering 6om,e mode of intervention that Turkey can accept, that may 
protect the raj^ahs, and that may sjitisfy the national Slavic sentiment which 
the two Empires have an equal interest in conciliating. Neither of the two 
can suflbr the other to figure alone as declared champion of the rights of 
the oppressed Christians, for this would be to stand forth as saviour of the 
Slaves, and all the forces of Slavism would gravitate towards any power in 
such a' position. They might adopt a policy of absolute non-intervention, 
and transfonu the Balkan Peninsula into a rhimp-rhs^ in which Monte- 
negrins, Serbs, Bulgarians— all the Slaves, in short — should contend with 
the Turk, until either decisive victories or the exhaustion of the two com- 
batants should have settled the question. This would perhaps still bo the 
most humane plan, for there is less mischief to humanity in a war localised 
in Turkey, than^in a great European conflict. But is it not inevitable that 
Russia and Austria should be drawn in, either by territorial ambition or by 
the necessities of the situation 

It is worth while shortly to endeavour to disentangle the various interests 
of the great powers. The general opinion in Europe is that Russia is bent 
on sooner or later taking Constantinople. ¥fe do not believe that Russia at 
the present moment has any wish to attempt such a conquest, though it is 
certain that Constantinople is a constant object of her dreams. A recent 
drawing in one of the comic papers at Berlin indicated the situation per- 
fectly. On one side is seen a pine tree, among whoso branches appears a 
Cossack’s head. The snow descending in thick flakes covers the whole with 
a white shrond. On the other side by the seashore is a graceful palm, 
with a charming houri nestling at its feet. Underneath are written Heine ^3 
two famous stanzas : — 

Ein Fichtenbaum steht cinsam 
Im Norden aiif kahler Hob*. 

Ibn HcbJiifert ; mit woisser Decko 
XJmbulleu ibn £is und Scbncc. 

Er traiimt von oiner Palmo, 

Die fem im Morgenlund « 

Einsam und sebweigend trauert 
Auf brennender Felsonwand. 
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Poets are unconscious socrs, and it might seem as if these verses had been 
composed for a pithy summary of the Eastern Question. 

On thinking over the various elements of the problem, we reach the con- 
clusion, that Russia cannot (definitively occupy Constantinople until she has 
destroyed Austria and annexed all its Slavic, provinces. It is only a 
Panslavic Empire that 'could carry its frontier to the Sea of Marmora. 
General Fadeefi' has proved to demonstration that a Russian army cannot 
plunge into the Balkan Peninsula, while exposed to a fiank attack on the 
part of Austria, and sure of meeting the English' forces in front of her. 
Hence the destruction of Austria is an absolutely indispensable preliminary. 
Suppose an agreement betwobn Germany and Russia to dismember Austria ; 
Prussia taking the German provinces and Bohemia, Hungary declared inde- 
pendent, and Russia taking for her share the whole of Turkey. In such a 
combination Russia would henceforth bo at the mercy of the Germanic 
Empire ; and the Germanic Empire leaning on England, and assured of the 
aid of Hungary, would cut Russia off from her new conquest by a simple 
fiank march on the Danube. We may, then, affirm that the existence of 
the Germanic Empire bars Russia from the road to Constantinople. Until 
Russia has in h(‘r hands the Danubian Principalitie?j, and until Hungary and 
Croatia, moreover, are completely assimilated in the Empire as a base of 
operations, she cannot cross the Balkan. A glance at the map, re-cast in the 
way indicated, is enough to show that the situation of Russia would be 
incapable of defence. * 

It would ho of no avail for Germany to offer Russia the East, as she was 
said to havt^ done last spring. Russia coul(?«not accept that dangerous 
gift ; for sh(^ would only retain it on sufferance, and sooner or later it would 
bo torn from her. The fruit is not yet npe. If ever it is to be so, it will 
lake at any rate a century, unless ^amiauy be in the meantime completely 
crushed and reduced to impotence. 

It is probable, therefore, that the policy of Russia id still that which 
Nicholas expounded to Sir Ifi\milton Seymour in 1853, in terms which are 
worth reproducing, bccaupe they go to the root of the question, and it is not 
often that we are able clearly *to seize the precise notions of the cabinet of 
St. Petersburg. “ Ido not,”^hc said, “ cherish the illusions of Catherine 11. 
“ on the subject of Constantinople ; on the contrary I regard the vast extent 
“ of Russia as its only real danger. I should like to see Turkey strong 
“ enough to make herself respected by the pther Powers. But if she is 
“ destined to perish, it is essential that Russia and England should come to 
“an understanding to put something better in her place. I propose, then, 
“ that we should make of the Danubian Principalities, Serviii, and Bulgaria, 
“ an independent State, placed under the protection of Russia, and 7 declare 
“ that limsia carets vo domination over the Turkish possessions. England 
“ may take Egypt and Crete, but I cannot suffer her to establish herself at 
“ Constantinople, and I say this emphatically. On the other hand, I am 
“ ready to promise that 7 on my side will never take Constantinople ^ if the 
“ convention that I propose is efiectod between England and Russia. If 
“ Turkey were to break up rapidly before the conclusion of this convention, 
“ and if it became necessai'y to take Constantinople y naturally I cannot engage 
“ not to do it.” 

If Nicholas did not wish to take Constantinople, still less is the Emperor 
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Alexander likely to think of it ; for to-day with a mighty Germany on the 
flank, Russia is far more cramped in her action than when Germany was 
divided into little States, including among them Prussia, whose aims were 
widely divergent, and who all bowed before the Czar. Then the character 
of the present Emperor is a great guarantee for moderation. If he had 
been ambitious he could, in 18GG, and still mor6 certainly in 1870, have 
obtained from German}’ as the price of his alliance, a greater gain than 
the opening of the Black Sea. Again, last spring, for ^the sake of his 
aid or even for simple freedom of movement, Germany would have made 
him the amplest concessions. He preferred to guarantee the maintenance 
of peace. All this shows how clearly Russia' understands that* the hour for 
great enterprises in Europe has not yet struck. To go from Moscow to 
Constantinople, the Czar would have to pass by Berlin and Vienna, and the 
moment for this circuit is not propitious. To break up German unity, and 
absorb the oriental provinces of Austria, — these arc preliminary operations 
which must precede the march upon the Balkan, and they can only bo 
attempted with the aid of France. 

At the monlent all points in this quarter to set fiiir. Prince Gortchakoff 
returning to 8t. Petersburg stopped at Berlin, and had long interviews with 
Prince Bismarck and with the Kmporor William. Count Karolyi, the 
Austrian envoy, arrived on the eve of his departure, dined at Prince Bis- 
marck's with the Russian chancellor, and the harmony prevailing among 
the three powers is said to bo complete.' 

Austria, and still more Hungary, are far from desiring to round them- 
selves off by a province of the Ottoman Empire. The Slaves are already 
in a majority in the Austrian States. The annexation of new territory, 
peopled exclusively by Slaves, would pave the way for their decisive pre- 
ponderance. Still if intervention ivctc necessary in Herzegovina, it would 
be for Austria to carry it into execution. She only can do so, without 
exciting the alaCrm of Europe or giving rise to grave complications. A 
combined intervention of Russians and Austrians would lead to dangerous 
tintillements. We saw in IHOG what the combinci^ occupation of Schleswig- 
Holstein by Pmssia and Austria in 1864 brt)ught about. The occupation, 
or still better, the annexation of Bosnia and Herzegovina by Austria would 
offer great advantages from the general point of view of civilization. 
Dalmatia is nothing but the shore of Herzegovina and Bosnia, and the 
coast can never be separated^ from the interioi; of a country without great 
mischief to both. Both regions suffer, and are cdiecked in their develop- 
ment. The ports of Dalmatia, once so flourishing under the Roman Empire 
and even in the middle ages, are now, notwithstanding their sounding 
names, mere hamlets without a future. They have no relation with the 
districts behind them, whose products they ought to export. The interior 
is isolated and cut off from the sea. without any moans of communicating 
with more civilized parts of the world. Imagine the two provinces united 
to Croatia and Dalmatia, as nature intended and as history indicates. The 
Austrian government would ensure the reign of peace, would free the rayahs 
without exposing the Mussulmans to their vengeance ; the taxes, better 
assessed and more equitably levied, would serve to enrich the country with 
roads, bridges, and schools, instead of being swallowed up by the shameless 
prodigals of the Seraglio. * 
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Hcnco tho best solution of the oriental dead-lock would be for the iJivan 
to adopt the project of reform which Count Andrassy has elaborated, and 
for the execution of it to bo entrusted to Austria. A firm and intelligent 
governor, supposed by a small force, would suffice to restore order and to 
bpcn the way to a more cheerful future. 

• 

The affair of the Suez Canal has naturally, as we have said, been the 
sovereign object of attention. But by a singular paradox of the fates, the 
least imaginative of Ij^ropean nations is constantly having its interest touched 
and excited in events that arc happening in the remotest parts of the earth, 
and yet concern us almost as eloscly as if they were taking place in York- 
shire or Connemara. We repeat every morning the lazy phrases as to the 
dulness of tho journals. In truth, if one reads tho Times with something 
of that attention that is given as a matter of conscience to the history of a 
more distant past, one might say that the variety and interest of affairs have 
hard!}’’ I)cen greater in the present generation. AH roads lead to England, 
as once all roads led to Home, and in every quarter of the globe intrigue 
and civil debate, pageant and battle, are weaving new threads^into the web 
of our imperial fortunes. The gossip of Levantine •traders on tho Golden 
Horn, the stir and trouble among the wintry mountains of Herzegovina, 
the intrigues of the Sultan's palace at Stamboul, affect us not any less than 
does the peevish agitation which is going on among our countrymen at the 
Cape of Good Hope. And then the portents and marvels of India are^ every 
day before our eyes. If a cynic may smile, when he comes upon animated 
pictures of the royal patron of the Society for th^ Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals presiding over tho furious snorts and bloody thrusts of a fight 
among elephants, rhinoceroses, buffaloes ; or when he remembers the too 
C(.urtly words in which tho Tribune eff J.he People cxjmtiated on tho stimu- 
lating incentive that the presence of the illustrious pleasure-seeker would 
furnish to the most active, able, self-denying, and industrious set of public 
servants that any State was e\er fortunate enough to possess, still tl!e scenes 
in India may well help to gjve our people a more vivid feeling about the vast 
diversity of races and nations, areods and governments, customs, j>ractices, 
and characters, that an unwelcome but overmastering destiny has given to us. 
On the other hand, there are ali^'ady marked signs that tho Prince’s visit will 
leave behind it a multitude of embarrassments and a degree of unsettlemeiit 
among chiefs and populations, which will assuredly not make our situation 
in India any less like sitting on the edge of a volcano than it was before. 

Further east, tho Malay Peninsula witnesses tho re- telling of an old story. 
One reads with pure vexation of English redcoats and bluejackets driving 
Malays up their own rivers, sending rockets whizzing and crashing through 
jungle, and bursting in defence and stockade. Even if this were inevitable, 
it would be worse than inglorious work. So far from being inevitable it is 
only the result of action which the best opinion even in official circles 
pronounces thoroughly ill-judged. We interfere in affairs which do not con- 
cern us, we send officials to places where they have no business to be, the 
people of tho country act just as we might have been sure that they would, 
and then the nation is committed to one more of these futile encounters. 
The worst of it is, that powerful influences are tending to commit us to 
a policy in China and elsewhere, that would lead avowedly and unmis- 
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takal>]y to an indefinite augmentation of this bad work on a more whole- 
sale scale. And we road with something stronger and more definite than 
mere vexation, of the firing of an undefended and guiltless village in the 
same expedition; of young civil oflicerB’* arbitrarily burning down a 
Chinaman’s house, for no better reason than that the Chinaman did not 
commit suicide by trying to rescue^ Mr. Birch from certain death 
Dec. 18). When performed in Europe, such exploits are denounced as 
atrocious ; one would like to know why what is called barbarous and detest- 
able in the Straits of Dover becomes righteous retribution in the Strait of 
Malacca ? The mission to Yunnan to inquire into the death of Mr. 
Margary began its long journey from Hankow some eight weeks ago 
(Nov. 5), and we may fear that little save trouble and injustice is likely to 
follow. No sensible observer will Mush to dwell too heavily on these 
things. The past has left us in a position of tremendous difiiculty in face 
of these uncivilised communities. It is unavoidable that errors should be 
made by government, and many wrongs perpetrated by subordinates. 
But no occasion should be lost to call the attention of the country to the 
way in which * we are going, and to impress on the thought of the country 
the urgent necessity 0 ^* firmly establishing among the ofiicial classes at 
home and in the East definite principles of conduct, and shaping those 
principles on the right basis of justice and common sense. 

Parliamentary speakers certainly do their best to make politics dull. 
At Bristol, at Bradford, at Sheffield, at Manchester, at Edinburgh, we are 
told half-a-dozen times in the month by Liberal chiefs and Conservative 
chiefs, that time is slumbering, the nation contented, the constituencies 
lethargic. Little incidents arise from day to day, little speeches are made 
each week, and they absorb the attention of tho moment and pass away 
into oblivion as they so well deserv'e to do, and metinwhile men arc 
taught to overlook tho broad currents that arc silently flowing toward them, 
bearing great questions and unknown forces. Om Conserv^atives hold 
their jubilant gatherings, and sing ungrudgiid preans over tho superiority 
of orderly England to disorderly France. But ihcre is a disorder that is 
none the less hostile to the commonwealth* for being silent and not noisy ; 
for being ashy-grey, not red. Pauperism and an extension of that form of 
socialism which we call Poor-Law Belief, and ever strengthening and 
widening habits of dninkenness, and the accumulation of land in fewer 
hands, and the cultivation by law of sectarian strife and passion, may 
work quite as serious miscliicf and waste in a state, as an occasional out- 
burst of the “red fool-fury of the Seine.” The gi'eat economic forces, 
the great spiritual forces, continue their resistless movement, though the 
Canutes of the two artificial parties of the parliament house sit on the 
shore and bid them stay. 

People write and talk as if these questions were invented and made to 
fill the air, by the mere restlessness of aspiring politicians. “ There is 
evidence,” for example, the Times justly tells its readers (Dec. IGth), 

“ that the disestablishment of tho Church will now be pursued by a com- 
pact and vigorous body of men with determined pertinacity.” But this 
compact body of men are only pressing a question which tho very spirit of 
time has borne on into the front place. If they were silent, it would 
still be present to all men’s minds. The agitation is tho least factitious 
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of any political movement that has taken place in our time. It is the* one 
subject on which you are most certain of having a crowded meeting in any 
large town in England. It is the one bond of imion between the most 
important groups of liberafs. Even the Tapers and Tadpoles of politics 
must admit, if they take the pdins to count the contingents that may be 
confidently expected to join the party of a Fred Church, that this party 
is rapidly becoming really formidable. It comprises practically the whole 
body of the Protestant Nonconformists, for though at present there may 
be one or two small groups who stand aloof, yet when the issue is drawn 
squarely, Nonconformists will act like other people and follow their loaders. 
The Wesleyahs have hitherto. refrained from action, but the infatuated 
pretension of privileged ecclesiastics in a recent notorious case have 
acted along with larger considerations in transforming the neutrality of 
this powerful connection into a willingness to strike hands with the 
earlier partisans of religjious equality and spiritual freedom. Of the 
Catholics it is calculated by some of those who have the best means of 
knowing, and the least bias in their estimate, that tliough • perhaps one 
third might shrink from joining a party so largely representing “ the 
Protestantism of the Protestant religion,” yet two* thirds would vote for 
the policy of taking away artificial advantages from a rival hierarchy. 
From wdthin the church itself there are gradually coming allies of each of 
the three colours ; sacramentalists weary of the Erastian bonds of parlia- 
nu'iit and the privy council ; evangelicals, exasperated by State connivance 
with a Romanizing reaction ; broad churchmen, w^ho are beginning *to see 
first, that the laity in a free church would hold tl^^ keys of the treasury, and 
would therefore be better able than they arc now to secure liberality of 
doctrine in their clergy, and secondly, are beginning to see that the straining 
to make the old bottles of rite and formulary hold the wine of new thought, 
withers up intellectual manliness, straightforwardness, and vigorous health 
of conscience, both in those who practise these economics and in those 
whom their moderation fasciniv^es. 

As for the w orking daises, so far as this various and half inscrutable 
mass can bo divined, the religious portion would follow the policy of the 
sect to which the individual happened to belong ; the sots and vagabonds 
of the residuum would be led^ by Beer ; while that portion which is not 
attached cither to church or chapel, apart from personal or local considera- 
tions of accidental force, would certainly go for disestablishment. There is 
not a single leader of the industrial class with any pretence to a repre- 
sentative character — Messrs. Macdonald, Burt, Odger, Arch, Potter, Broad- 
hurst, and so forth — who is not already strongly and distinctly pledged. 

Taper and Tadpole may agree, on counting up the elements which have 
just been told, that even from their point of view the cause of a Free 
Church is so far from being the forlorn crusade of a handful of fanatics, 
that it is in fact a cause to which a greater number of liberals of all kinds 
may be expected to rally than to any other cause whatsoever. Its leaders 
in the country are among the most practical and practicable of men. They 
do not urge it for immediate settlement. As was said by one of them, 

The question of Church disestablishment can wait until we have prepared 
the popular mind : if 1 could disestablish the Church to-morrow or to-night 
by holding up my little finger, I would keep my hand down. That is why 
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Lord" Hartington was rigkt in enjoining patience on Lis followers.’* (3fr, 
Chamberlain at Sheffield, Nov. 25.) 

The new political movement is for the present extra-parliamentary. 
The directors of party strategy in the House of Commons are not 
asked nor expected to commit themselves to Free Land and Free^ 
Church. It is enough for the present if they* refrain from committing 
themselves against those two great causes. It suits the Liberals of 
office and place to describe their half unwelcome friends ns violent, fana- 
tical, and extreme. Yet in fact they are accepting ^nd acting upon the 
genuine Whig theory. The Whig method has always been to wait until 
the people forced this or that demand upon* them ; then they 6btained or 
conceded it. The Whig leader follows. This is not epigram, but 
constitutional history. Lord Granville and Lord Hartington arc of the 
old pattern, and those who are setting themselves to bring the Church 
and the Land into a front place, have so far no complaint to make 
against the two parliamentary heads of the party. They naturally prefer 
such men to the politicians whose notion of policy is to have some facile 
measure deviled in London, and then the word passed to the local 
leaders to assemble groat meetings of the people to shout for the new 
palladium, which is after all onlj' a palladium of pinchbeck. 

It is the latter method which makes our liberalism so sterile. Thus there 
is a ccidiain readiness to denounce as high treason any attempt to question 
the expediency of identifying liberalism wdth electoral reform. And it is 
•worth "while to observe what happened at Manchester (Dec. 15). The 
conference of the NatioiMvl Reform ITnion -was promoted by the more 
moderate Liberals, after consultation -svith members of Parliament of their 
own shade. The programme was drawn up ^vith studied vagueness so as 
to discountenance all fanaticism, and in the expectation of securing the 
Radicals without committing the Whigs. The authors of this programme 
drew up a list of invitations to delegates who w ere to approve and adopt it. 
W^hat happened ? The delegates, not at all chosen from the extreme section, 
come together, and instantly proceed \vith one consent to substitute the 
most definite propositions for ingenious phrases in every case in w^hich the 
meaning had been left doubtful. We venture to say that at any meeting of 
a thousand liberals called anywhere in England by anybody, the course of 
things would be precisely the same. The importance of electoral reform 
is not denied, and no one of the Advanced party has ever pronounced 
electoral reform to be unnecessary. Rut them no scheme of electoral 
reform is before the country. The mere inclusion of a million new voters 
of the old stamp is in itself no reform at all. The calculation is that the 
County Franchise Rill would give us 600,000 more voters in villages and 
tow'ns, and 400,000 agricultural labourers. Those who cry that if we can 
only get an extension of the suffrage first, then redistribution of seats is 
sure to follow, forget that there is no chance of overcoming the interested 
opposition to redistribution save at the time of the popular excitement 
that might be aroused by an agitation for extended suffrage. This is 
shown by the fact that although it was repeatedly said by both parties in 
1807 that household suffrage in boroughs would certainly bo followed by 
a comprehensive measure of redistribution, the question of redistribution 
at once dropped almost entirely out of notice. 
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Even in a wider field than pure administration, neither of the two older 
parties has any final monopoly of breadth of view or skill of legislation. This 
is what Mr, Chamberlain says of one of the main acts of last session, of which 
he has had such excellent means of judging : — 

• • " . • 1 . 

** Solf-government htia almost infinite capar5ities for good, and those capacities havo 

been recognised boldly and coittageously by a Conservative Administration. We owe it 
to jNlr. Cross and to IVlr. liooih at tho present time that we havo a bill which, I do not 
hesitate to say, is the most radical measure which has been passed during the last twenty 
years. For the first timo almost in the history of this country the claims of groat 
communities have been ftcognised as superior to individual rights and the sacred rights 
of property. Once in a way, at all events, the health, and the lives, and the comfort, 
and the happiness of the pcojilo are reckoned as something better worth saving than the 
peciiniai’j’’ interests of the landlords. Now, in the bill to which I am referring, the 
Artisans’ Dwellings Act of last session, there are some had clauses; and I spoke to 
IMr. Cross about them. I pointed to one especially coneeivctl in tbo interests of the 
landlords, and said, * That is a blot upon 3 ’Oiir bill-* Mr. Cross said, * That is duo to 
the action of your friends in the ITouso of Commons.* It is a fact that at tbo present 
time the Radical town of Birmingham, which is engaging in a gigantic, enterprise under 
this Act by which we hope to give comfortable dwellings and pure homes to 40,000 of 
our artisan population, owes more to the enterprise and to the breadth of view of a 
Conservative administration, than it owes to tlie efforts of those who oiigtt to have been 
its fricn<l 8 in the House of Commons ’* (Sheffield, Nov. 2t5). • 

It is not wc who can rightly be called tho revolutionary or destructive 
wing of the party, when w'o urge liberals to think of ends as well as 
means ; of tho political work to bq done no less than of the machinery 
with w^hich to do it ; of good government and the objects of political 
duty more than of political rights. It is said b^ those who know Lanca- 
shire — to take that important county as an illustration — that the old typo 
of hard-headed radi<*al is almost extinct among tho workmen in tho factory 
towns. The northern r«adioal was diot tho profoundest of sociological 
adepts, but ho had patriotism and pub*iic spirit and national interest. He 
is said to bo replaced by a generation who care solely for material interests, 
and for those only witbiu a^ very narrow sphere. Tho deterioration 
is not surprising, and it is duo to several separate causes. Hut one 
of them certainly is the tliin ^^nd unfruitful quality of the Sutlrage ques- 
tion, whicli was the chief clement in tho political instruction of the 
new generation. And wc arc mow worse off than ever. Such v. restriction 
of a programme as is now insisted upon, has never been known before. 
In 18J12 representative reform was e.xprcssly associated with a large 
number of most important re’forms of other kinds. Even in tho agitation 
which led to tho Reform Act of 1867, ends were not entirely left out of 
sight. The machinery was to be readjusted with a view to certain definite 
objects beyond. There was a list of ultimate aims for which, and which 
only, tho battle of tho suffrage was worth fighting. Tho disestablishment 
of the episcopal church in Ireland, a land act for Ireland, tho abolition 
of Purchase in tho Army, an Education Act — H was tho prospect of 
these things which interested tho best men in securing the indispensable 
changes in tho electoral machinery. Let us reform our electoral machinery 
by all means, but let us understand and make others understand that we 
only seek this because wo seek something else : — the disestablishment of the 
episcopal church in England ; the reinvigoration of local public life, both in 
town and country, by the attribution of higher functions to local public 
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bodies ; the emancipation of the land from artificial restrictions ; the erec- 
tion of a system of gratuitous primary instruction. There is no disorder, 
no confiscation, no revolution in all this : it is the line of passage from 
sentimental radicalism to scientific liberalism. As to the land, the restitution 
of tnie Ownership to the man whom our present artificial system of settle- 
ment reduces to a mere limited and burdened Possession, marks a true 
respect for the rights of property on the part of those who make the proposal. 
As for the disendowment of the Church, we venture to predict that when 
the scheme which is know'll to bo in preparation is publicly launched, 
many of its supporters will, like Clive, stand aghast at their own moderation. 

\tith reference to the last point, as the question of endowments is 
pretty sure to be a main issue in more than one part of the great stniggle 
that is coming, it may be well to quote the authority of an eminent con- 
servative politician. In bis inaugural speech at Edinburgh, — w^hich, in 
spite of some rather singular merits, still had considerable flavour of the 
famous academic discourse with which Mephistopholes in tho play, in 
rectorial ca]5 and gown, so amazed, perplexed, and depressed tho Scholar, — 
Lord Derby wont so far as to say : — 

“ I do not agree with those who say that the State lias no right to divert 
endowments from one purpose to another. To my mind, so far as right 
is concerned, the Legislature may do w^hat it chooses in regard to any 
endowment, without injustice, provided only that tho rights of living 
individuals are respected, llow far* it is politic to use that power is 
another matter. Men give or leave funds, not for the promotion of useful 
public purposes in the^, abstract, but for some special form of public 
usefulness that has taken their fancy. One man cares for schools, another 
for hospitals, and so forth; and unless intending benefactors have a 
reasonable security that the gcjie?*a1 purpose for which they leave their 
money will bo respected, the stream will soon dry up. More than that, I 
consider, they c ought not to ask. Respect tho founder's olqcct, but use 
your own discretion as to the means ; if you do not do tho first, you will 
have no new endowments ; if you neglect the last, those which you have 
will be of no use” (Dec. 17). 

As to the likelihood of a rational dealing with old endo'wmcnts acting 
to dr}'' up tho stream of new ones, we lAay call Lord Derby’s attention 
to the case of Bradford, where a root and branch resettlement of the old 
educational endowments of the town has been immediately followed by 
contributions of a splendid sum to augment them, from a munificent 
inhabitant of the town. Sir Josiah Mason’s enormous gifts at Birmingham, 
and the endowments just conferred on Hertford College at Oxford, serve to 
show on a still larger scale how little the plain and unmistakable certainty of 
a future revision weakens the force of a beneficent intention. ILiwever, 
Lord Derby's words will bo worth remembering, when wo come to deal with 
such politicians as Mr. Bentinck, who is so impressed with tho existence 
of “ a faction bent on destroying Church, Rights of Property,” etcetera, as 
to warn the people of Whitehaven of the possibility of a time coming 
“ when the good sense and commerce of the country would even look to 
the intervention of ai'hitrarjj power as a relief from the daggers and 
disasters,” etcetera (Dec. 12). Decidedly, there are depths of political 
folly even below French Legitimism. 
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“ If you speak with the absurdest Englishman on politics,” said H^ine, 
who, however, had not read Mr. Bentinck’s speech of this month, ho 
is sure to say something reasonable, but as soon as the conversation turns 
on religion, then the cleve'reBt Englishman will bring out nothing but 
absurdities.” This is a mourhful saying for us who are now just being 
drawn, perhaps for the rest of our natural lives, Into the turmoil of eccle- 
siastical politics. And we already feef how true Heine’s word is. The 
issue is political, yet it is sufficiently coloured with religion to reduce even 
the cleverest Englishmen to bring out the most sorrowful absurdities. 
One liberal friend, perhaps with higher gifts of sympathy than in the 
way of analysis, rushes witk the fine chivalry of imperfect knowledge 
into the fray with fascinating commonplaces about individualism and rights 
of conscience, wliich are as helpful in our present struggle as woul& be 
the most charming waltz by Giing’l in solving a quadratic equation. 
We arc urged by all our respect for freedom and conscience to accept the 
Canadian system. Now this plan was not quite corrcictly described by Mr. 
Forster (Bradford, Nov. 22). It is this. K any number of citizens choose 
to declare themselves dissentients, they are at liberty to elect three trustees. 
The trustees then have the power of settling the an^ount required for their 
schools ; this amount they assess on the members of their communion, and 
levy ujidcr State authority, with the usual powers in cases of non-payment. 
What is this but to lend the power of the State for the purposes of a system 
of concurrent sectarian endowment ?. What you are asked to do is to allow 
the clergyman or the priest i)ractically to assess and lay a school-rate on his 
congi-egation, with power of distraining the gqfids of a defaulter or a 
recalcitrant. The idea of such a project being accepted even by the present 
Parliament is too cbilclish, nor will any number of columns of over so 
agreeable Gung’l waltz music make -it one whit less so. Mr. Forster is 
certainly no enemy of the sectarian schools ; yet even be has now taken up 
the position that there should bo no increase of State gnyits to sectarian 
schools, and that nothing should bo done to encourage dogmatic teaching in 
Board schools (Speech of Nov. 22). 

It is interesting in the light our own discussions to observe that the 
tires of the same controversy that smoulders here, are in full blaze in the 
United F^tates. But Congress ^is one stage in front of Parliament. Tho 
Senate and the House have passed Mr. Blaine's amendment to the Constitu- 
tion (Dec. 14), enacting that “ no money rai.scd by taxation for the support 
of public schools or derived from any public fund therefor, shall ever bo 
under the control of any religious sect ; nor shall any money so raised ever be 
divided between religious sects or denominations.” As soon as this has 
been ratified by the Legislatures of the States, it will become part of 
the organic law of the land. Tho next step, tho restriction of the 
instruction in tho common schools to secular knowledge, will evidently 
give rise to a more serious agitation. President Grant recommends a 
measure in this direction ; and he also urges the abolition of tho exemp- 
tion of church property from taxation. The discussion will unluckily not 
be conducted on its merits, being mixed up with the great electioneering 
question whether the President is to have a third term of office. But tho 
whole movement in the United States is a rehearsal of what we have to 
do in Gicat Britain. 
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A carious attack on one section of the advocates of a National, as 
distinct from a Sectarian, system of elementary instruction, has been made 
from a quarter where the grosser fallacies of logic have hitherto bden 
uncommon. Writers who have taught us to esspect better things from them, 
have been suddenly anxious to show that if a man happens to reject popular 
theology, therefore when he seeks to confine instruction in the public ele- 
mentary schools to knowledge as' distinguished from mystery, he can have 
no other possible motive than a desire to push his own negations. These 
writers expressly and in terms decline to beg the question by saying that 
such persons oppose theological instruction hevauae they hold no religious 
views of a recognised kind. Why, then, may they not as citizens hold the 
same views about elementary instruction as President (rrant or M. Gambetta 
from the same motives ? Political motives for opposing religious instruction 
in State schools are certainly possible, because such opposition is common 
enough among those w'ho are pure politicians. Why are men to be arbi- 
trarily cut off from access by these motives, because they hold certain 
opinions about popular theology ? 

The discussion is oiil}” ^kept alive by a verbal confusion. Secularist 
is used in two senses. It means one who deliberately and positively 
repudiates theology ; and it also means one who wishes for given reasons 
to relegate theological teaching to the family and the churches. The 
one is a positive term ; the other j)rivativc. But it is wonderfully con- 
venient for the polemical purposes of the ecclesiastical party to assume that 
the terms are exactly co-extensive ; that those who, for given reasons of a 
civil kind, seek to leave something out, are really insisting on putting some- 
thing in ; and that the |*)arent to whose child the State gives instruction in 
reading, writing, and arithmetic, has a right to talk about a hurt conscience 
because the State docs not also add ,to the gift something else as well. 

But this attempt to exclude anybody who rejects the popular theology 
from political action in the most important of modern controversies is 
interesting and significant. When Mr. Mill’s book on Liberty appeared, 
some people said that it was superfluous. Perhaps, as the impending 
ecclesiastical struggles proceed, some of us will find out that that wise 
and noble protest was very far indeed from being superfluous. One some- 
times is tempted to consider to what extent, after all. Liberalism is more 
than skin-deep in Britain. Consider the election which has just taken place 
in East Aberdeenshire (Dec. 23). A liberal candidate has been rejected, 
first, for being a Unitarian, second, becaulse he would not deny (when 
asked) that he thought it contrary to the principles of religious equality to 
bind the office of Chief Magistrate of the State to Protestantism, and third, 
because he held that if people are invited into taverns to got drunk on 
Sundays, they ought also to be invited into picture galleries to lefresh 
themselves on Sundays. If anyone will be at the pains to read the full 
account of the proceedings at Fraserburgh and Peterhead, he will perceive 
all too clearly that it is at his own proper peril that any man brings the 
wine of a too generous liberalism to that ** Thyestoan banquet of clap- trap” 
in which the souls of too many of our electors so greatly rejoice. 


Dec, 29, 1875. 
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OUR DEALINGS WITH EGYPT, AND THE 
POSSIBLE RESULTS. 

The Ministry has not thought proper to give full explanations on 
the subject of its recent transaction with the Egyptian* Government 
before the meeting of Parliament at the ordinary period, but we 
have a French official publication and several fragmentary ministe- 
rial utterances. It seems hardly likely that the statements in 
Parliament will add very materially to the main facts which have 
been already disclosed ; the Gervernment must necessarily bp very 
reserved as to political eventualities. It appears, then, not out of 
place to try to take some account of the ^neral situation in con- 
nection with the transaction, before its details are debated. And 
both because it is with a view to pur interests in India that the step 
has been taken, and because Egypt seems in many respects very 
closely to resemble an Indian province, I wish to look at the matter 
more especially from that Indian side with whicB I have some 
familiarity. 

Whether the measur^ adopted by the Ministry be right or wrong, 
I cannot but think that the tone of undoubting and exulting approval, 
taken by so large a portion ftf the press, is evidently, and on the face 
of it, unreasonable. Whatever conclusion we may come to, the 
matter is beset with difficulties and doubts. The press declared 
itself while yet the public had formed no opinion whatever. The 
so-called popular opinion is yet only skin deep. Every one who 
conversed with many others when the surprise came out must feel 
that ninety-nine men out of a hundred had taken no side till they 
read their newspapers. 

The facts seem to be simple enough. Owing to our distrust of and 
opposition to the Canal scheme, almost the whole of the shares offered 
to the public fell into foreign, principally French hands, and the 
Canal Company, though properly subject in Egypt to Egyptian laws, 
has its hea^-quarters in Paris. On the other hand, it turns out that 
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we make by far the greatest use of the Canal, and arc in that sense 
interested in it beyond all other nations put together. There is 
nothing to prevent an English public abounding in money, and at 
last convinced of the use and great future of the Canal, from reme- 
dying the national mistake of former years, by buying shares in the* 
market. But it may be gathered that, owing ’to the French location, 
French surroundings, and French management of the Company, a 

movement of this kind had not vet set in, and the shares were little 

*> ^ 

known and quoted in London. * 

Th3 Khedive had retained a large proportion of the# shares, hut 
had parted with his right to dividends up to the year 1894. lie was 
terribly in want of funds, and was anxious to sell his remaining 
interest in the shares. That interest had been offered to TVench 
capitalists on terms far more favourable than those afterwards given 
by our Government — viz., for about three and a half millions sterling, 
on which interest was to be paid by the Khedive till 1894, at 10, 
11, or almost any other rate. The offer, however, was not 
accepted, and so far^ it cannot be said that the purchase by tlie 
British Ministry was immediately necessary. In fact, the distrust oi 
Egyptian finance w^as so great, that, as respects the part of the 
bargain wdiich depended on the payment of interest by Egypt, no 
one was likely to advance the money. Still, the deferred shares had 
a certain value (about £ 1 , 500 , 000 , it seems to be calculated) ; as one 
of the last available assets they were being hawked about, and would 
probably be sold. Since the chief market for such shares was in 
Paris, they w’ould probably have fallen into Frencli hands. Under 
those circumstances, our Government stepped in, and gave far better 
terms than those declined by the French capitalists : four millions, and 
the money to be advanced eii the Khedive’s credit, at 5 per cent. 

The transaction has tw^o aspects, the commercial and the political. 
No doubt it would be a very inconvenient situation that the property 
in the Canal should remain chiefly French, while the customers who 
use it arc chiefly English ; a conflict of interests might arise, and 
possibly some antagonism. It is uncertain when this might bo re- 
medied by English purchjjscs in tlic market. If, then, the Govern- 
ment had simply purchased the deferred shares at their value, or liad 
oven given for them a good deal more than their vMuc (the penalty 
for the mistake we had previously made), 1 for one should have botm 
inclined to say, “ It is a very difficult question ; there arc obv7<m8 
inconveniences and dangers attending the position ; but the Go\ern- 
ment w’as in the best position to judge ; I have a certain admiration 
for the pluck that takes such a responsibility ; and at iiny rate, if it 
is thought better not to hold the shares, we can put them on the 
market again, and try to do so in such a way as to make them 
popular with English buyers.’’ So far, I should not have ventured 
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on criticism pending the Government explanations ; and I do^ot 
propose to pursue this branch of the subject farther at present. 

But the political aspcct^of the question cannot be kept out of view- 
It is not only that results jmay follow which cannot be officially 
discussed ; there is something much more dirept and immediate than 
that. It seems to me that too muchJias been said of the purchase of 
the Canal shares, and too little of that which is politically much 
more importattit-^viz., that we have directly subsidised tho Khedive. 
We have lent him* £4,000,000 for nineteen years at 5 per cent., 
when he could not get la sniallcr sum at 11 per cent., or any other 
per cent. This it is which gives the proceeding its greatest 
importance. This great subsidy, taken in conjunction with the 
deputation to Egypt of a body of high English officials, to 
inquire into the condition of Egyptian finance, looks very like 
a kind of financial protectorate of Egypt. The power of the purse 
is everything, and a financial protectorate would be nothihg short of 
a political 2 )rotectoratc. It did, indeed, at first appear iSiat wc had 
verv speedily, effectually, and so far bcncficially,*exerciscd the power 
thus newly acquired, to stop dangerous and expensive Egyptian 
aggressions in Africa. The withdrawal from campaigns against 
Zanzibar and Abyssinia seemed to be the first fruits of our influence. 
Whether this really is so, we shall know presently. 

Postpoiiiiig, liowevcr, for tlie pn^^eiit, the general question whether 
it is desirable that wc should exercise a greaV political influence in 
Egypt, the doubt which I wish first to suggest is whether, in a 
country situated as is Egypt at thi» moment, a financial protectorate 
is not the worst and most dangerous form of protectorate. 

Let us see the situation in which we are placed. Fyom the pari 
of the arranireinent which amounts to an advance of moiiev to the 
Khedive wc cannot go Ijack. We might sell the shares, as Lord 
Sandhurst suggested, with an*undcrtaking on our part to pay into- 
re.st to 1894 ; but this would still leave our interest to recover from 
the Khedive. As between liim and the British Government wc 
cannot recede, we must cither recover the interest from him or lost? 
it. ^Vo hear nothing of any material guarajitee for this interest . 1 f 

there were such a guarfinlec, it would amount to our taking a part 
of Egvpt in pledge. If there is no such guarantee, then wc can 
only rank with the other creditors ; and it comes to this, that wc 
have embarked iji the same boat with them — with them we must 
sink or swim. Wc could hardly, in that case, use our influence tc 
obtain payment for ourselves while they remain unpaid. No wonder 
that Egyptian stocks rose rapidly in the market as soon as it was 
known that the British Government hud made this arrangement 
with the Khedive, and that they fell as rapidly when there camo 
rumours.of a hitch in the arrangement. If Mr. Cave and his staff 
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are mot to interfere seriously in Egyptian finance, if they are only 
to teach the Egyptians English book-keeping and such p;retty 
things, we have simply become ordinary Egyptian bondholders, 
without the promise of high interest to set against the risk. If 
Mr. Cave is to interfere seriously, that interference is naturally con- 
strued to be our taking in hand the liquidation of the Egyptian 
concern. That would be a very difficult job. It would be very 
likely to end in the accumulation of debt to us ; possibly in the 
necessity for fresh advances to save the concern,* and in a growing 
mortgage on the country which it might be very difficult to settle 
without foreclosing. 

To the Khedive, in one way, British supervision and British 
advice may be very useful, but in another way our interference is 
disadvantageous to him, inasmuch as it makes his creditors much 
more difficult to deal with. Each will then have his pound of flesh, 
and nothing less, according to the letter of his bond. The debts 
contracted «n terms necessitated by need and bad security Will bo 
demanded from thoi solvent mortgagee who has undertaken the 
management of the affair. The creditors will seek the combined 
benefit of bad security and good security — usurious terms and com- 
plete fulfilment of them. All that has goncj into the pockets of 
financiers, all the abatements from full price co3u;eded to float the 
loans, all the high interest, and everything else, go to swell the 
account far beyond the benefit the Khedive has actually received. 
There would be a state of things with which wo are very familiar in 
India, when native debts come tp be settled by our intervention. 
In India we are or have been strong enough to make some equitable 
compromise, but can we so deal with the European money markets ? 
If the Khedive were left to himself, he is, to a certain extent, master 
of the situation. There is no court in which he can be sued and 
sold up. If the estate on which advances have been made on 
usurious terms really cannot pay, then the creditors must take as 
much as they can get. The man \vho engages in such risky trans- 
actions is well repaid if he really gets something short of his full 
account. In short, in the event of a breakdown and a stoppage of 
further loans, the Khedive might compromise with his creditors on 
terms more favourable than we could do so for him. 

To revert to the main object of this paper : we have avowed the 
maintenance of a passage through Egypt to be a vital principle 
of our national policy; our Government has intervened in the affairs 
of the Khedive, lent him money, and purchased a large share in 
a great Egyptian property ; all the world has taken these proceed- 
ings to amount to putting on Egypt a sort of British ear-mark, 
signifying that come what may, if the country is loosed from its 
present Sovercign-in-chief, we must have a large share in its dis- 
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posal and management. These latter ideas may or may not be 
carried more or less far in the minds of individual British statesmen. 
They are probably not formulated into a definite policy of the Govern- 
ment or of any other party*; but, nevertheless, there is no saying 
* how far things may, drift in that direction.* The Turkish empire 
may broak up ; the military power and financial position of Egypt 
are not sufficient to enable her to ^and alone without guidance or 
protection ; it may become a pressing question under what superior 
control Egypt is to be placed. One very great power has already on 
a former occasion offered Egypt to England. Somo other powers 
might not dislike such an arrangement. A decision may any day be 
forced on us. In some political affairs it may bo well to let things 
drift ; but when so great responsibilities and so onerous obligations 
may by the course of events be thrust on us, it is well not to drift 
into them blindly, but rather to sec in what position such a course 
might land us, and to steer accordingly. I by no moans suggest 
that we are likely to assume any suzerainty oyer Egypt ; but I do 
wish to consider, in case such an eventuality should become possible, 
what sort of a prospect the arrangement would afford. If it would be 
a danger and embarrassment w'e ought not to do anything which 
might bring us nearer to it. • 

I will not attempt to deal with the question as one of European 
politics, and es2)ocially as regards the interests and feelings of 
France, which would he the great difficulty — with that part of the 
subject I have no special capacity^to deal. But I try to form some 
idea wliat kind of an undertaking Egypt, considered as if it were an 
Asiatic State, would be in case it were thrust upon us by events. In 
so treating th(* matter it is only necessary to bear in mind that the 
situation of Egypt, isolated from Asia and comparatively near 
Europe, would render nffccssjiry a much stronger military force than 
if it could be attached as an additional province to our existing 
Indian empire. • 

Looking at the matter then from the Asiatic side, although our 
information regarding the population, finances, &c., is not precise, I 
think we have enough to show pretty clearly that, the debt apart, 
Egypt would not be a bad or unprofitable country to govern. The 
people are evidently not a proud and independent people — they have 
been subject to foreign rule for some three thousand 5*ears, much 
longer even than the Hindoos ; and the revenues are very largo 
compared to the culturable area and the population. Behind Egypt, 
too, there are magnificent possibilities in Africa. I will first look at 
the finances, for that must after all govern all things. 

First, and chiefly, Egypt has that grand Asiatic financial advantage, 
that the rent (so far at least as it represents the unearned increment) 
is reserved as the State-fund, and supplies a public revenue sufficient 
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to defray most of the public expenses. Situated as the country is, so 
near to European markets, and with a soil of great fertility con- 
stantly renewed by a natural manure from the river, the land 
re-N'ciiuc is very large. In the last statement, put forward apparently 
on authority, I find that the ordinary landrtax and cognate tithe on 
date-trees amount to about four and a half millions sterling. This 
iilonc would give, from 5,000,000 of people, a land revenue larger than 
tliat drawn from the best provinces in India, with a ’population many 
limes more numerous ; tjius Bengal, with a population of 65,000,000, 
lan^ revenue £3,900,000 ; North-West Provinces", population 
31^000,000, land revenue £4,176,000 ; Madras, population 31,000,000, 
land revenue £4,354,000. It is stated, loo, that the ordinary land 
revenue is at the rate of about £1 1«. 2d. per acre, which 'would be 
nbout ten times the average Indian rate. 

Moreover there is a further land rcAcnue entered under the head 
of ‘‘ Mokabilah ” (but which all statements agree to be an impost on 
the land), which amounts to upwards of a million and a half, thus 
giving altogether a land revenue of upwards of 6,000,000 sterling ; 
nn amount, derived from so small an area and population, enough to 
make an Indian financier’s mouth water. I should have supposed tlie 
o.vtra impost on tlie land to be a surcharge, such as is common in 
almost all native Htates in India, 'wliere the actual land revenue is 
generally made up of en original revenue and extra charges. But a 
recent occasional correspondent of the Tium gives an explanation, 
making the extra land revenue very temporary in its character. I 
shall notice that shortly. 

The other sources of revenue arc equally Asiatic in their cha- 
racter. Theie is no opium revenue, and for the sake of our Indian 
, interests we must hope there never will bo. A Government salt 
monopoly there is, yielding about £300,000, or, if we add a further 
monopoly of, or tax on, salt fish, £3t5,000. This gives a rate per 
head (supposing the estimate of population to be approximate to the 
truth) of about double the rate of the Indian salt-tax ; but it is still 
far less in proportion than the land revenue. 

Further, the Khcdive*has tried a tax often proposed in India — a 
tax on tobacco — which has not yielded so much us 'was expected, 
but seems to have brought in £257,000. 

Then there is the system of trade licenses, the old raotur])ha,” 
at one time universal in India and in most Asiatic countries, but 
piece by piece abolished by us. This yields in Egypt £412,000. 

The customs yield £624,000, about onc-fourth of our Indian 
e.ustoms, from about one-thirtieth of the population — again a 
revenue very much larger in proportion. 

The remaining revenues cemsist of miscellaneous items, not very 
itjlearly distinguished ; revenues of what we should call non-regula- 
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tion provinces, stated in the lump ; octroi, municipalities, and other 
items which we should possibly class under local taxation ; and the 
income from certain public works, locks, bridges, &c., and, above all, 
• railways. The net income of State railways is now put down at 
something approaching a million sterling. • If this account is given 
with any accuracy, the Egyptian railways must be among the most 
profitable in the world, but wo have no exact information on this 
point. 

Altogether the authorised statement gives an Egyptian revenue 
of upwards of ton and a half millions sterling. If we allow of this, 
one and a half millions as the revenue of municipalities, public 
works, &c., not usually included in State revenue proper, we shall 
.still have nine millions of public revenue. Assuredly an indigenous 
government, with such an income at its disposal, with decent 
management, and irithout the unhappy power of extravagant borrow- 
ing, ought to be well off in the extreme. The tribute to Turkey is 
a cheap relief from the liability to foreign war. Apparently the 
Khedive should have boon one of the most prosperous rulers in 
“the w’orld. 

When we look to the other side of the account, wx' find that it is 
entirely his indebtedness whieh.rendcrs his position so far otherwise. 
Mr. Cave will probably give us more precise information than wo 
now have regarding the debt, but the sti^tement to which I have 
referred admits to a charge of nearly six and a half millions for 
interest of debt, fixed and floating. Thus, out of a total revenue of 
ten and a half millions, nearly* six and a half go at one blow for 
interest on debt alone, leaving a little more than four millions for all 
the expenses of government, municipalities and* public works 
includc'd. * 

Nevertheless the efttpenses of government are put down at 
such moderate sums, that the account is made to balance — 


Tho tribute to Turkey is *. £GGS,000 

The Khedive’s civil list and the allowances to im'nil)ors of 
his family, so far as can be made out (some of the family 
allowances are mixed 'up with tho civil* departments), 

about 600,000 

The whole of tho civil departments, provinces regular 
and irregular, prefectures, municipalities, &c., about 
£1,100,000, or including extraordinary expenses in 

l>arfour 1,300,000 

Army . . . 700,000 

Marine (including a new ship of war), and several other 

administrations not distinguished in the accounts . . 500,000 

Public works 308*000 


Total £4,136,000 

or a Irttlo less than the net income. 
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if this account were quite correct and exhaustive, wo may presume 
that the Khedive would not he in his present difficulties. We 
might expect that it must be in some respects too sanguine. But 
more than this, it is radically altered if the occasional correspon- 
dent of the ThneSy to whom I have alluded, is correct in a statement 
he makes regarding a public matter which must be perfectly well 
known. He says that the £1,575,000 which figures in the accounts 
of recent years as an extra impost on the land, caPed “ Mokabilah,^^ 
is the amount raised in pursuance of a decree issued in 1871, by 
which all landowners who should pay double land-tax for six years 
were, to be freed from half the tax for ever. If this is so, then very 
shortly the revenue will lose — 

Mokabilah £1,575,000 

Half of above remitted for ever .... 787,500 


£2,3(52,500 

or a good deal more than half the net revenue now available. 

It seems very difficult to believe that, if this really were the fact, 
the Khedive^s Government would put forward a statement which 
would amount to an open confession of utter bankruptcy. We may 
hope that such patent facts as these, Mr, Cave will at any rate 
ascertain and report. 

Especially iutercsting^ and instructive it will be if Mr. Cave can 
throw real light on what is in truth the crucial question of Egyptian 
finance, viz. how far the borrowed money has been spent on houa^ 
Ude reproductive works. The mcney spent on the Suez Canal was 
well spent for the human race, if not to the profit of the Khedive ; 
and, if there is any substratum of truth in figures, the present 
Egyptian railways cannot be a very bad speculation. But whether 
the great agricultural works, of which so muck is said — the irrigation 
canals and other enterprises — in any degree pay, we do not know. 
It would certainly be unjust to lake credit for revenue really due 
to these sources, and not to acknowledge that those who lent the 
money, and those who thus spent it, have acted fairly by the country. 
It will be, however, very far from an easy task to unravel the accounts,, 
and clear up the question, how much money has been well spent, and 
how much wasted or plundered. We well know the difficulty from our 
experience of similar questions in India. To this day, after endless- 
disputations, the official world there is not agreed how far the great 
works of irrigation pay. If there is so much difficulty in settling 
this among our own officers in India, it is very clear that to do it in 
Egypt, in a foreign land, amid the conflict of interested people,, 
will be a task of the utmost difficulty, requiring the special know- 
ledge of experts in these matters, and a great deal of firmness and 
judgment besides. Whether Mr. Cave’s party are equal to the 
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task remains to be seen. It is very much to be hoped that they 
will not be led to follow any one-sided representations, but will give 
us only as much as they can learn surely and clearly. If it should 
prove that most of the money has really been well spent, we must 
have much sympathy for the Khedive, even'if he has been led by 
projectors into some expensive mistakes. If most of it has been 
thrown away, we may well leave him to settle with the amiable 
gentlemen who advanced the funds. 

I have said that the people of Egypt appear to be so well ap cus- 
tomed to a foreign rule that they are not difficult to govern. 
Though the Turks have long held dominion over Egypt, I under- 
stand that they arc still to the native Egyptians entirely foreigners ; 
they have not colonised but ruled in Egypt, somewhat as we do in 
India. The modern Egyptian language and civilisation is Arab, 
not Turk. The mere fact that the Khedive holds the epuntry with 
an army which, including his frontier conquests and ^expeditions, 
does not figure more largely in his budget, is evidence that the 
people are quiet and submissive. It is indeed notorious that they 
have submitted to great hardships in the way of forced labour and 
other oriental exactions. Every line that one reads, and all that 
one sees and hears of Egyptian* modes and habits, remind one of 
India. 

Although the Egyptians have received afi Arabic language and 
religion, it does not appear that they have taken the Arab character 
and spirit of independence. They cannot be at all like either the real 
Arabs whom we know in India as mcrcoiiaries, or the half-bred Arabs, 
tiio Moplahs, who have given us so much trouble, when excited by 
agrarian disputes, on the west coast of India. Iftdigion would 
probably not stand in the *way of those who would deal justly by 
them. • 

I venture to think that in speaking of Mahommedans we arc still 
sometimes a good deal influenced by religious intolerance. There is 
a great disposition to seize on anything that can be twisted into 
Mahommedan “fanaticism.” In the old days great things were no 
doubt accomplished by Arab energy and rMigious zeal ; but among 
the races converted by political influences the faith docs not 
generally take a fanatical form. In India I am confident that it 
does not. The Mahommedan empire which preceded us was noto- 
riously tolerant and liberal in the highest degree ; and, considering their 
position as lately dominant, and now placed in many respects at a 
disadvantage, the bulk of the Indian Mahommedans are marvellously 
peaceful and good subjects. When the various occasions on which 
some Mahommedan religious element has been imported into civil or 
political stiife in India arc examined, it will generally be found that 
religion* has merely become an incidental bond to supplement an 
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agitation on political questions. Agrarian disputes havo been in fact 
at the bottom of almost all such cases. Even on the frontier the 
I^athans arc generally the loosest of Mahommedans; the fanatic 
zeal which troubled us was confined to a very small corner. 

It may then, I think, be taken as the practical result of experience, 
that the mere adoption of the Mahommedan religion by a people not 
politically unruly does not necessarily make them fanatic and difficult 
to rule. So long as they have not substantial grievances and there is 
no interference witli their religion, there is nothing to prevent their 
being good citizens and good subjects. All prejudice apart, one 
cannot but sec that the religion has a very good effect on the conduct 
and character of the people as compared to any Pagan religion. A 
respect for the will of God is made more prominent than among 
many professing Christians, and in the matter of drink and deport- 
ment they have considerable advantages over us. They carry the belief 
in the equality of man into practice as very few Christian peoples do. 
Even as regards Turkey, one cannot read the reports of our consuls 
as a whole, setting one against the other and weighing them as an 
official man is accustomed to weigh such reports, without feeling 
that the Mahommedans are now almost as much sinned against as 
sinning. There is very little evidence of popular fanaticism under 
circulnstances which give much occasion Ibr irritation to tin* 
<lominant race. It is^not from fanaticism that the Christians of 
Turkey (whose po.sitioii is in some respects curiously like that of 
Hindoos under Mahommedan rule in India) now suffer, but from the 
inefficiency and feebleness of th<5 administration, and the financial 
extravagance begotten by European temptations. The Turks are 
evidently quite unequal to the very difficult task of governing a 
country internally divided by race, religion, laws, and maiiners ; and 
they havo got hopelessly into debt. But the ordinary Mahommedan 
population suffers from these evils just as much as the Christians. 
In Egypt, I take it that the fact tl|at most of the people arc 
Mahommedans is no insuperable objection to a closer connection with 
that country on the part of a strong and capable power. 

Behind Egypt is Afrioa. The civilisation and utilisation of Africa 
is the great enterprise of the future, and it seems pretty clear that the 
only present available entrance to what may be called “ High Africa '' 
is by way of Egypt. In South Africa we come in contact with the 
Kaffirs, the most warlike and unsettled and least laborious of African 
races. There is no prospect on that side of a settled and progressive 
native dominion in Africa to be readied by other than very slow 
steps. On the west coast our settlements are separated from the interior 
by difficult and unhealthy jungles. The line of the east coast is held 
by Portuguese and Zanzibarees, who are not equal to a groat enter- 
prise. On the north the Desert separates the outer fringe from the 
interior. 
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We know enough to be assured that a strong and civilised 'power 
.commanding Egypt may open up easy communication with, and 
navigation of, the great^Lake region which occupies the centre of the 
^ African continent — a rich country of great capabilities, elevated 
several thousand feet above the sea, and tlje possessors of which, if 
suflSciently strong and organized,* would dominate the bulk of the 
continent. Seeing how admirably fitted for labour the African race 
have shown themselves to be, how wretched and miserable is their 
condition in their own country under a barbarous anarchy and bloody 
slave-dealing customs, and. how tractable, amiable, and good-tempered 
they are under civilised control, one cannot doubt that any great 
power which could and would perform for Africa the functions Vhich 
we have performed in India, w’^ould immensely benefit the human 
race. And profitable as has been the labour of Africans in other 
continents under all the disadvantages of limited numbers, slavery, 
and a degraded position, it must be that the great native population 
of Africa w'ould add prodigiously to the resources of the world in 
their own fertile continent, if, political order being maintained, per- 
sonal freedom and security were guaranteed to them, and European 
energy and capital were introduced to direct free labour. The high 
Lake country in particular appears to be eminently fitted for such 
a settlement — healthy, fruitful, and fitted both for native *and 
European residence. At the present time some of the most profit- 
able productions in the w'orld are those onl^ produced in the peculiar 
climate afforded by the combination of a tropical latitude with an 
elevation w'hich secures against great beat and malaria. Such a 
climate' is insufficiently available elsewhere ; in Africa there is a vast 
extent of it. Already the best coffee comes from IJigb Africa, and 
pepper, quinine, and many other things would be abundantly pro- 
duced there. Eollow'iijg the course of the many rivers which radiate 
from this elevated region,* tropical countries of great ricliness and 
large populations would be reached as they caunot be reached from 
the pest-ridden coast. No doubt to any powder wdiich can under- 
take such a work, Africa offers a field greater than India, and ono 
where intervention would be still more, justifiable in the interests 
of humanity. Africa might become a gigantic Java or Ceylon. 

The great question, too, w^hether Africa is to be Christian or 
Mahommedaii, still hangs in the balance. The Mahommedans have 
very much the start of us ; but the traces of old Christianity still 
linger in Abyssinia, and, without fully accepting Mr. Stanley’s 
account of thfc extreme religious pliability of his royal friends in 
Central Africa, we may well believe that, with little tangible reli- 
gion of their own, the mass of Pagan Africans offer a missionary 
field such as wo have not in India. I have said that I am not at all 
inclined too much to disparage the Mahommodan religion, and do 
not doubt that it is far better than Paganism ; but once Mahom- 
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medan never Christian. From a religious point of view we should 
much wish to see Africa Christian. And there is another view 
connected with the religious question. -The civil law of the 
Mahommedans is sanctioned by their religion ; and as members of 
society it is this law more than their religion which separates them 
from people of other faiths and feligions. With the religion of the 
Arabs must come their code of laws — polygamy, and all the rest of 
it. And this makes a great social gulf between alV Mahommedans 
and Europeans or races deriving their civilisation from European 
sources. 

Moreover, although there was a time when the Arabs were 
the most energetic and civilised people in the countries on 
the Mediterranean, it is the fact that all the nations professing 
Mahommedanism are now more or less effete. Although the 
Khedive seems to make a fair ruler in his own country, neither 
financially nor politically is he strong enough to establish a great 
and well-organised empire in Africa such as ours in India. If he 
did succeed in acquiring a sort of semi-native dominion, it would bo 
hardly consistent with a full development of European settlement 
and enterprise. The questions which arc now so embarrassing in 
Egypt would be doubly so in a greater Africa. 

^ It a then only by a first-class European power, or by a combina- 
tion and agreement of rfirst-class powers, that Africa can be fully 
reclaimed. Undoubtedly it is very sad if such an advance in the* 
history of the world must be prevented by the want of accord 
among different powers, the unwillingness of one to allow another 
to undertake so humanising a work, and other embarrassments. The 
difficulties of the present situation are very great, and it is to be 
feared that they will hardly be overcome tvithout some better under- 
standing than now exists. • 

We come back, then, to the question, — Looking to Egypt as it 
stands and to African possibilities, is it prudent to let things drift in 
a direction which may cast on us an Egyptian protectorate ? Should 
we be prepared for such a function if the will of Europe assigned it 
to us ? I think not. 

Taking the commercial view first, I cannot think that a mere 
question of a little higher or lower tariff on the Suez Canal could 
justify such a step. French and other shareholders, and all who use 
the Canal, are interested as well as we in keeping open the Canal. 
There is only question of detail — dredging and repairs, measure- 
ments and rates. It- could not bo worth our while to incur the 
responsibilities of an Egyptian dominion, and all the difficulties and 
jealousies which it might entail, for such an object. It would bo far 
better to use the position which we have acquired as a*basis to press 
for some such international arrangement as Lord Derby hints at. 
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In tho political view, looking to our interests in Asia, my opiniDn is 
that it would not be worth while to hold Egypt in order to secure 
the way to India against the remote contingency of a possible tem- 
porary interruption. E^pt would be of no use for this purpose 
unless we at the same tiinc*held complete command of the seas on 
both sides of the Isthmus. If wa are to maintain the Canal route 
in time of war, both for military and commercial purposes, we must 
not only have fleets superior to any fleets or combination of fleets 
that can be brought against them, but we must be able to keep up 
60 complete 41 police of tlic long narrow seas between Gibraltar and 
Aden, that our passing ships shall be free from the risk of capture 
by vessels having the use of ports on the shores of those seas! It 
has yet to be seen whether, under the present development of 
6tcam, it would bo j)ossiblc to secure so long a line of navigation 
through so great a stretch of narrow sea. If we can really do this, 
then we shall be free to use the Suez Canal unless Egypt is occu- 
l^ied ill great force by a strong military power hostile*to us. It is 
only in the rare event of a combination of the following con- 
tingencies that it could be desirable for us to occupy Egypt. 

1. AVar. 

2 , So effective a command of the seas that our ships can safely 

pass along the Mediterranean (I use the word in its literal 
sense) route. 

y. The occupation of Egypt by anothef^^hostilc power while we 
hold the seas. 

ATe know that on the only occasion on which such circumstances 
have occurred — when France ha(f occupied Egypt while we held 
the seas — the Great Napoleon was unable to maintain that occupa- 
tion. In all probability it.would be so again. It might be better 
to trust to our ability to secure Egypt when the necessity arises, 
than to forestall the necessity by undertaking an onerous charge in 
anticipation of a need which may not arise for generations. 

After all, too, it is not a* matter of life and death to us to main- 
tain the Canal route under all possible circumstances. Suppose 
that, by a concurrence of events, it is some day or other (some 
•distant day we may hope) interrupted for a time ? AV^ell, the Canal 
is not the only way to India. Till the other day wo very well main- 
tained our coniniercial and military communications by another 
route — to a great extent we do so still. It is only a question of a 
voyage longer by a month or six weeks. 

If the position was reversed, if there were on the Asiatic side 
of the Canal some first-class power which might find an opportunity 
of trapping our fleet on that side, and which, holding the seas on 
this side for ever so short a time, might descend on our British 
shores,, alone or with others, and strike a fatal blow at our very 
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heart', it might in that case be worth while to make any sacrifice to 
secure ourselves against the remotest possibility of such an event* 
But our position in India is far diflEerent. There we do not, with a 
petty army, depend for our existence on the command of the scas. 
In India we are nothing if not military. We have now great 
facilities of transport in India, great material and resources in the 
country itself. I should be very sorry indeed to suppose that we 
could not maintain ourselves there, even for a few months, against 
any force that could suddenly be sent against us, without aid from 
this country. When our European force was at the weakest, and our 
danger the greatest, we fought and won the battle of the Mutiny 
before cfPectivc aid from England arrived on the scene. It was not 
till Delhi was taken, and our eventual triumph secure, that the 
regiments from England came into the field to make it more rapid 
and complete. Wc should have done very well, even if troops could 
not then have been sent through Egypt. 

If a Russian invasion be possible, it is certain that the Russian 
route to India is far slower than that in steamers round the Capo. 
No other power could send by sea, through the Suez Canal, a 
force which could do more than harass our coasts. It is impossible 
that an army, with the c^arriage and material necessary to cope with 
the m^ans wliich wc could bring to bear on a threatened (juarter, 
could be sent by so long^a sea voyage. I hope that wc continue to 
establish ourselves more firmly against internal clangers. India is 
not worth holding if our position is not so strong that we could 
maintain ourselves, for a little time at any rate, .against dangtu’s 
external and internal without aid from England. If the delay 
caused by the i?ecessity of sending the troops which wc (‘.ould spare 
from England (and how many would they ho ?) round the Cape on 
some rare occasion miglit he fatal, the sooner abandon so iiiscriire 
a position the better. ‘ 

From an Indian point of view% then, I do not sec an adequate 
motive for undertaking or accepting the control of Egypt. If wo 
assume such a function, it must be because the position is in itself 
a desirable one. 

I have said that if Egypt were not embarrassed by debt the 
country would pay well, and that the character and religion of the 
people would probably present no great obstacle to civilised control ; 
but in fact Egypt iv embarrassed by debt, with which we should find 
it very difficult to deal ; and though it might be as easily governed 
as an Indian province, it would be but one Indian province the inor(*, 
and that one isolated and exposed to European complications and 
dangers such as we do not feel in India. Although the Turks an^ 
foreigners in Egypt, the family of the Khedive has so identified 
itself with the country, and they are so much taking the position of 
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native rulers, that there would be no ground for dispossessing th*cm 
any more than the best of our Indian feudatory princes. We could 
but assume a protectorate and suzerainty. Even the tribute which 
Turkey now receives as the recompense for those functions has been 
pledged by the Sultan to his creditors, and it .would not be easy for 
us to get it. We should hold the position which we do towards a 
native State in India, which wc have undertaken to protect while 
we do not touch the revenue. Altogether, with our enormous respon- 
sibilities for the rule or protection of 240 millions of people in India, 
there seems to bo no call o^;^ us to undertake a few more millions 
in Egypt. Egypt alone is not a dominion which it would be for 
our advantage to undertake, or which any call of duty imposes 
on us. 

It would only be with a view to Africa that we could think 
of undertaking Egypt. No doubt for the gigantic task of govern- 
ing and civilising Africa wc have some special facilities which 
no other country possesses. We have the capital, thd energies, 
and the habitudes, by means of which we ha\l^ been accustomed 
to occupy and improve new countries. AVc have learned in 
India the art of goveming great subject populations. We have 
in India the materials for a native army which we mierht 
raise almost to any numbers, which, with our present experi- 
ence of the nortlierii races, wc may make almost as efficient as 
European troops (for African purposes probably more so), jiiid whieli 
wc might employ abroad without those dangers which arc inevitabh^ 
to fi loo large and efficient native army serving in India. If W(‘ 
should conclude that it is right to promote emigration on a largi‘ 
scale from the densely ])opulatcd parts of India, and sl\,ould succeed 
in doing so, prcbfibly no field would be better than Africa, wher(‘ 
anarcliy and bloodshed hayo left room for much new population, and 
where Indian intolligencc and*Iiidian arts might do much to supple- 
ment the honest hard work of the Negro. 

There is much to tempt us to such an undertaking. If the time 
were approaching when our work in Indiy, would be completed, 
when, having done our duty in that couiitry.and raised the natives 
to a high level, it would be better for all parties that we should 
leave them to govern themselves, then indeed, in view of such even- 
tualities, it might be well that wc should make a beginning of an 
African dominion, and look to the day when a 13 ritish- African 
Empire might succeed our llritlsh-Indian Empire, just as in the last 
century the British-Indian Empire succeeded that American emi)iro 
which wc were compelled to abandon, 13ut there is not yet in 
India any such prospect of independence and self-government. The 
question whither our rule in that country is tending becomes more 
puzzling -every day ; certainly we do nqt yet see our way to any 
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definite plans by which it may reach a safe self-governing position. 
We could not relieve ourselves of our task there even if we would, 
and at present, at any rate, we would not. With India on our 
hands, I think we could not undertake Africa. It is dangerous for 
a small country to undertake too much. Already we feel a strain 
on our population — there are other outlets to it than our own 
dominions and our own colonies. We could hardly undertake 
Africa from Indian resources alone. Capital wo have in England in 
abundance, but a too great extension of our power might weaken 
the heart. 

If a real working federation of English-speaking nations were 
possible, great things might be attempted ; but at present there is 
no approach to any such system. The great English-speaking 
colonies arc entirely freed from the control of the Imperial Parlia- 
ment ; they govern themselves as they please in all things, and 
only retain the right to claim our protection while it is convenient 
to them to ‘do so. We can in no shape tax Canada for any Imperial 
object. The Australians would much like to annex New Guinea, 
but even that they would have us do at our expense, not theirs. 
Certainly wc could not draw on Canada or Australia for a great 
African enterprise. Still better would it be if wc could have a 
federation of European nations, of nations of European origin, and 
on the part of such a federation undertake the reclamation of the 
barbarous parts of tlu/old world, both in Africa and in Asia; but 
we have not yet any immediate prospect of a union of Christian 
countries now armed against one another. 

With oui' great possessions and great undertakings both of 
government and colonisation, wc might well, witliout jealousy, let 
any other nation really capable of it, undertake a great work in 
Africa, if we could have sufficient guarantees for our communications 
and just riglits ; but in truth, if we cannot undertake the reclamation 
of Africa, still less is any other country in a position to do so. It 
must have become evident to France fhat, witli her present social 
arrangements and the want of increment in her population, she is 
not a colonising country as she was in the last century. She has 
failed to colonise Algiers, and would, under her present circum- 
stances, hardly seek a greater Africa. Germany has enough to do 
at home — Russia far more than enough. Italy is perhaps the 
country best fitted for an African undertaking, if her internal state 
w’ere sufficiently secured and her financial position good ; but that is 
not yet. 

On the whole, I think it comes to that to which I have already 
pointed ; viz., that the best use we can make of the interest which 
we have acquired in the Suez Canal, is to make it the basis for 
actively promoting the plan at which Lord Derby has hinted — the 
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control of the enterprise by some sort of international commission 
on the part of the powers chiefly interested. We are now in a 
position to promote such an arrangement, not only without creating 
jealousies, but by way of allaying jealousies, since it would imply 
'the abandonment of exclusive interests a^d control on our part. 
Such an arrangement made, we could dispose of our shares to private 
holders^ bringing them into the English market as much as possible, 
not in order to create a preponderating English influence, but only 
to render the proprietary not exclusively foreign. 

There remains the real difflculty — the loan the Khedivff — the 
interest due from him for nineteen years to come. Whatever 
happens, we must always remember the maxim not to throw good 
money after bad ; and especially we must be of all things careful not 
to allow a comparatively small pecuniary stake to involve us in a 
line of policy which we would not otherwise adopt. Unless our 
interest is secured by some guarantee of which we yet kifow nothing, 
our moderate 5 per cent, will be no better placed than tlPe exorbitant 
return for which private financiers have stipulated. If one is not 
paid, neither will be the other. Mr. Cave’s mission is a fact. We 
may hope that it will really throw some light on the Egyptian 
finances — a light which will probably be made available to all the 
world ; but beyond the information thus gained once for all, we 
should, I think, scrupulously avoid any further official interference 
with the Khedive’s financial management. ' We cannot so interfere 
without making ourselves in some sort responsible, and creating 
financial hopes and cxpcctatioas, compared to which our own 
£200,000 per annum is a small sum. Of course the Khedive may 
avail himself of private English aid, as lie may of^aid from any 
other source. It is the official interference of the English Govern- 
ment which is to be eschewed. If, with such aid and advice as he 
can obtain, the Khedive #an maintain his credit and pay his 
creditors, ourselves among the number, good and well ; if he fails, 
we must submit to the loss w’ith others, and put it down to the 
policy of rescuing the Suez Canal from a foreign monopoly which 
the Government has ado]3ted. 

There is still the old question — If the Turkish Empire breaks 
up, who is to take its place in regard to Egypt ? I suppose there 
is nothing for it but to await the event. If an international control 
and regulation of the Canal can be cstablislied, a step will be gained, 
a precedent and example furnished, for some international arrange- 
ment by which Egypt may be controlled and the affairs of Central 
Africa regulated. 

(Geokge Campbell, 
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WHAT AES LIBERAL PRINCIPLES? 

Twe? 5TY years ago a strange panic seized upon the public mind in 
this country, and for a while shook the national faith* in representa- 
tive institutions. A temporary failure of our commissariat at the 
comm^cement of the Crimean war, contrasted with the supposed 
efficiency of French military administration, sufficed to produce a 
passionate impatience of parliamentary control, and a craving for 
“ strong,” if not for personal,” government. Even the Prince 
Consort, speaking deliberately at a critical juncture, declared that 
constitutional government was under a heavy trial ; ” and less 
jirudent men, with less knowledge of English history, were neither 
afraid nor ashamed to enlarge si^itieantly on the merits of a dicta- 
torship. This fit of Unworthy self-abasement rapidly jjassed away ; 
the vigour of English organization was seen to increase as the 
shortcomings of French organization became more evident with 
every month of the war ; tlie French people soon aftiunvards begun 
to clamour for those very liberties wliicli Englislimcn luid alieerted to 
despise ; Italy, Gormanj^ and Austria herself, successively adopted 
constitutional govornmciit of an English type ; the great struggle of 
1870 showed that, for want of it, the armaments of France had no 
moral force behind them, and tho idol of French Imperialism was 
finally shattered at Sedan. Thenceforward we have seldom heard (jf 
personal government, excej^t for the purpose of pointing an adverse 
moral; and, in 187G, few would venturo to whisper in the secret 
chambers those anti-constitutional sympathies wliicli, in 18Go, were 
freely proclaimed upon the housetops. • 

A similar wave of reactionary sentiment has, nevertheless, rocentlj’' 
passed over the surface of English politics. As the vitality of the 
British Constitution was impugned because the arrangements for sup- 
plying the British army bad broken down in a sudden emergency, 
so the vitality of Liberal Principles is impugned because a Conserva- 
tive Ministry has existed for two years and there is no immediate 
prospect of displacing it. For twenty-five years before, with three 
very short intervals, the Liberal Party had been in power ; during 
this period it had triumphantly cai’ried nearly all the measures 
which Liberals of the last generation had at heart ; having simk 
into a minority under a combination of influences that would have 
destroyed any other party much earlier, it has still been able to hold 
the ground which it had* conquered ; and yet there are those who 
profess not only tp despair of its revival, but to doubt the very 
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existence of distinctive Liberal Principles. In vain are they re- 
minded that patriots of former ages were content to live and content 
to die for principles of civil and religious liberty, which are now the 
inheritance of the Libeyal party, but which then, as now, were a 
stumbling-block to faint-hearted believers and foolishness to political 
sceptics. In vain are they invited to watch the growing ascendancy 
of Liberal Principles on the Continent, after repeated discourage- 
ments, and Under far more arduous conditions. They admit that in 
its origin the Liberal cause was the cause of the people, that it was 
a reality*, and not a mero name, in the days of Hampden and the 
days of Somers, under the ill-disguised autocracy of George III. and 
in the great reaction which followed the French Ilevolution. They 
do not deny that momentous issues were at stake when that reaction 
was rudely cut short by the first lleform Act, and they are fain to 
acknowledge that Liberal Principles were not wholly played out when 
their energy was suspoiidod during the declining years of Lord 
Palmerston. Tlu\y cannot help perceiving th.at Germany has become 
the first Power of luirope, and that Italy Ifas made herself a great 
nation, by tardily embracing the most essential of Liberal Principles ; 
they recognise Liberal Principles as the basis of national prosperity 
in Switzerland, in irollaiid, and in Belgium ; they applaud the adop - 
tion of Ijiberal Prineiples and condemn every backsliding from 
Liberal J^rinciplos in France; they kmj^v that liberal Principles 
created the Ignited States of America, and arc the very breath of 
life to all the more prosperous British colonies. They would be 
Liberals anywhere but at home, ynd in any ago but the present. The 
alleged exliaustion of Liberal Principles is peculiar, forsooth, to 
Great Britain, and it is from the last general eloetion that wc are 
complacently admonished to date the new millennium of political 
iiiditfcrencc. , 

But the reign of politfcal indilferciice is sometimes proclaimed, 
not bo much on the ground that Liberal 1 Manciples are exhausted, as- 
on the ground that all their stable and valuable elements have been 
absorbed into modern Conservatism, or at least have become the 
common property of both parties. How far this is from being true 
will hereafter appear more clearly. In the meantime, we cannot fail 
to remark that, if true, it would amount to a most triumphant justi- 
fication of Liberal l^rinciples, and an almost conclusive presumption 
against abandoning our hold upon them. If Liberal Principles are 
shown to have guided the nation aright in the seventeenth century, 
in the eighteenth century, and during the first two-thirds of the 
nineteenth century ; if those who persistently opposed Liberal Prin- 
ciples for so many generations are now convicted of having opposed 
reason and justice and national interest — surely this is a strange 
reason for abjuring Liberal Principles under their own proper title, 

N 2 
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and fastening upon them an alien title like “ Conservative ” or 
“Constitutional,” hitherto associated with resistance to Liberal 
Principles. If the Party which Mr. Disraeli more accurately calls 
“Tory ” is really prepared to burn what it, used to adore and adore 
what it used to burn, why should they cling so fondly to party 
watchwords and appellations .which* recall the shameful memories of 
English constitutional history, instead of borrowing the name with 
the glorious traditions of the Liberal Party ? 

But it is really difficult to discuss with a grave face the hypothesis 
of Liberal Principles having been recently merged in the iiebulous 
mass of “ Conservative Principles.” For whore, let us ask, are 
these Conservative Principles, and who shall either find the centre 
or describe the circumference of their orbit ? Assuredly, Con- 
servative Principles, if they ever existed at all, have long since been 
invisible to the naked eye, and the want of them is not supplied 
either by a community of party instincts or by the good sense and 
honest}” of individuals. Church-and-King Toryism was at least 
positive, but the Conser^®atism now in vogue is not merely a system 
of negations, it is a system of negations which is constantly fluctuat- 
ing with the subtraction of old and the addition of new tenets, as 
political expediency may require. If ever the modern Conservative 
Party had a fixed conviction, this conviction was tliat it was tlieir 
mission to stem the flood democracy; and even wljon IVIr. Disraeli 
had educated them into perceiving that it would be a shrewder game 
to manipulate the democratic movement, and outbid their opponents, 
three Cabinet Ministers felt it thei? duty to resign, and more than 
one of those who retained office solemnly pledged himself never to 
accept liousohold suffrage without certain definite safeguards. 
Within a feAV weeks these safeguards wcrcf thrown overboard, and 
these pledges broken without so much as a bUish ; the scruples of 
the weaker brethren who had seceded frflm the Government had 
become a subject of pity rather than of^re8i)ect in Conservative 
society ; and the Prime Minister, enjoying the unbounded confidence 
of his Party, openly boasted of having taken a leaj) in the dark — a 
leap which might imperil the British Constitution, indeed, but which 
could not fail to “ dish the Whigs.” It w”as no Radical enemy, but 
a familiar friend of the Conservative i)arty, w”ho, still writhing under 
the humiliation of 1867, described its creed as a marvellous com- 
pound of political bigotry and political infidelity. At all cvento, 
after this signal exhibition of Conservative morality, only to be 
matched by the conduct of the same Party on the Conspiracy Bill of 
1858, it would be idle to seek anything like a IVinciplc in the 
negative professions of Conservatism, while the subtlest analysis 
will equally fail to detect ally thing like a Principle in its affirma- 
tive manifestoes. The Queen's Speeches of 1874 and 1875, the 
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parliamentary and extra-parliamentary utterances of Conservative 
members, and the election addresses of candidates, may alike be ran- 
sacked without discovering a maxim by which modem Conservative 
statesmanship would be •willing to stand or fall, unless it be the 
maxim of government by the landed aristocracy. Oovernment by the 
landed aristocracy appears, in fact, to have become the one cardinal 
article of the Conservative faith, as it is manifestly the idea which 
determined the personal composition of Mr. Disraeli's Cabinet. 
What the landed aristocracy may do with their power, is apparently 
a secondary consideratioh in the eyes of Conservative politicians, 
and wc have no reason to suppose that any assurances which they 
may now give us of hostility to household suffrage in the counties, 
or even of fidelity to Church and State, will bo held more sacred 
than their repeated vows never to support a degradation of the 
franchise in boroughs. True, it is almost impossible .to imagine the 
Church Establishment being deserted by the Conseryative Party so 
long as the present system of Church patroyage is upheld, but it is 
very easy to imagine a profound alteration in the sentiments of Con- 
servative squires towards clergymen, if clergymen were in any sense 
representatives of the parishioners, or even nominees of bishops. 
Those who could indorse the semi-communistic programiyc of the 
New Social Alliance, or who sec nothing unconstitutional in Female 
Sufirage, are not men to stick at politicai trifles, and irksome tradi- 
tions of old-fashioned Toryism will be cast off as lightly as the 
Slave Circular was retracted, or the farmers rebuked for continuing 
to agitate against the inalt-tas?. It is, indeed, this very incapacity 
of seeing the difference between Principles and expedients, between 
wise measures and skilful manoeuvres, which inakCs a Conservative 
administration so dangerous, and justifies the hopes which the pro- 
moters of revolutionefry (jrotchets repose in its unlimited pliability. 

What, then, arc Liberal Principles ? This is the question which 
Lord Derby avowed himself unable to answer in that remarkable 
exposition of Conservative policy at Edinburgh, which must have 
sounded to working men like a gospel of political despair. In 
approaching such an inquiry, it may not be amiss to bear in mind a 
striking parallel furnished by the religious world. No divisions 
among English Liberals are so broad, or so deep, or so ancient, or 
so enduring, as those which keep asunder the various Protestant 
churches of Europe and America. Moreover, the divisions of Pro- 
testantism arc rendered more significant by contrast with the 
imposing unity of Catholicism — an unity which, hollow as it is, far 
transcends in solidity any superficial coherence of the Conservative 
party. Nevertheless, we may well ask whether the most sectarian 
of Protestants, or the most unscrupulous of Jesuits, would dispute 
the existence of governing ideas and definite tendencies common 
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to all Protestantism, and opposing an insuperable barrier to any 
reunion of Ohristendqm on a Catholic basis. If this be true — and 
who can deny it ? — there may surely be governing ideas and definite 
tendencies common to English Liberalism, in spite of all the differ- 
ences between the centre and left wing of the Party. In other 
words, there may be a profound agreement on liibcral Principles 
underlying, in the deeper strata of thought, all the manifold dis- 
agreements on Liberal policy. To enumerate these Principles 
exhaustively would of course be impossible, but it is not i^ipossible 
to identify some of those which are most 'firmly implanted in the 
heads and hearts of true Liberals, and the influence of which is most 
clearly to be traced in recent history. 


II. 

The first and,.broadcst of all Liberal Principles is tho unreserved 
recognition of Progress^as the appointed law of all human institu- 
tions, civil or religious. This Principle, sometimes ridiculed as a 
truism by modern Conservatives, has been steadily violated or 
ignored in Conservative policy, and is practically embraced, with all 
its consequences, by Liberals alone. Looking upon the nation as a 
living and growing organism, a true Inberal watches, not merely 
without alarm but with hejerty satisfaction, those results of national 
life and growth which call for constant readjustments of political 
and administrative machinery. lie does not iall into tlie Con- 
servative error of imagining that codes or precedents or customs or 
forms have any vitality or any authority in themselves, but bo 
regards them as products of national character, the development of 
w'hich should keep pace, and should not more than keep pace, w’ith 
the natural process of social evolution, on this Principle, 

the Liberal Party carried the great Reform Act of 18']2, whereby the 
representation of petty boroughs was transferred to populous towns, 
and the mass of the middle classes admitted within the pale of the 
Constitution. Acting on this Princiide, the same Party welcomed 
the rise of the artisan class in boroughs ; and thougli defeated in the 
attempt to enfranchise the best pai-t of them, compelled its oppo- 
nents to pass a still larger extension of the suffrage, throwing out 
the provisions under which it was sought to take back with onti 
hand what had been given with the other. It was this Principle 
which, applied to urban self-government, produced the reform of 
Municipal Corporations ; and this w'hich, applied to endowments, 
produced the Charity Commission, the University Reform Acts, and 
the Endowed Schools Act, with many like measures designed to 
protect the interests of tho living against the posthumous control of 
the dead. It was this Principle again, which, having been adopted 
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too late to save the American colonies, has since been carried out 
by the Liberal Party in extending to most of our other colonies the 
privileges and obligations of free communities. But it is superfluous 
to multiply examples of its operation, for not a year or a month 
elapses without bringing up some issue on, which the Liberal Party 
advocates progress, and the Coiisarvativo Party places itself in the 
attitude of obstruction. Not that every Liberal possesses, or that 
every ConserA-ative lacks, the power of discerning the signs of an 
institution having outgrown its original structure, and the mode in 
which it should be adapted to new conditions. Such insight and 
flexibility of mind arc given, in fact, to few, and fewer still retain 
the courage to exercise them in advanced life. But since the Liberal 
seers haA’e ever been first to indicate the necessity of progressive 
changes, and since the Liberal Party has generally had the wisdom 
to follow their guidance, an active belief in Progress may justly be 
claimed as an essimtially and distinctively Ijiberal Principle. 

2. A second Principle, implied in the very word Liberal,^’ and 
illustrated in evm' chapter of Liberal policy, is an imperishable 
love of Freedom. Long before the Liberal l^arty had grasped the 
idea of i)rogrcss, or divined the increasing purpose ” which runs 
through all the ages, the idea of freedom, both civil and religious, had 
become the very life-blood of the Liberal creed, and borne anaple fruit 
in legislation. Animated by this l^rinciple, as applied to colonial 
l)olicj", even the oligarchical Whiggism of Burke and his associates 
rose into a lofty Pwcpublicon strain, in protesting against the arbitrary 
measures Avhich produced the American Avar. The freedom of the 
press Avas not acliicA'ed Avithout a struggle prolonged from the age 
of Milton to a period Avithin living memory, in Avhich all the Con- 
servative forces Avere arrayed against it, and Liberals asserted it 
under peril of imprisonment. Personal freedom Avas only secured 
to all British subjects by the most determined efforts of Liberals, 
after the Rciorm Act had Aveakenod the power of the slave-owning 
interest and their Conservative allies. For, though ConserA^atives 
shared with Liberals the honour of abolishing the slave trade, the 
horrors of Avhich shocked their huma\iity, very fcAV but Liberals 
were found 1o reprobate slavery, as slaAxry ; and it Avas but yester- 
day that Liberal opinion arrested a Conservative Government in the 
act of countenancing slavery by an order of the Admiralty. Freedom 
of AA^orship, as avcU as freedom of election to municipal offices, were 
denied to lh*otestant Nonconformists, while other privileges of 
citizenship w^ere denied to Eoman Catholics, until both Avere emanci- 
pated by the irresistible pressure which the Liberal party brought 
to bear even on Conservative ministers. Freedom of trade was 
carried by means of Liberal agitation, so ably and persistently 
conducted as to convert another Conservative minister, who speedily 
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paid 'the price of his patriotism in expulsion from office, and who 
has never been forgiven by that Party which had originally imposed 
the Com Laws and so long idolized the principle of Protection. 
Freedom of labour cannot be said to have existed in England until 
the restrictions imposed on the independence of labourers by the 
Poor Laws and Combination Laws were removed by a series of 
Liberal measures, culminating in the Union Chargeability Act, so 
bitterly opposed by the Conservatives, and the Trade Union Acts of 
1871, which the present Home Secretary has extended in accordance 
with the proposals of Mr. Lowe. Freedom of education — in the 
sense of free participation in State grants and public endowments — 
is not even yet fully assured to all creeds in this country ; but it is 
the Liberal Party, and the Liberal Party alone, which, step by step, 
has succeeded in banishing tests from elementary schools, from the 
universities, and from many, though not from all, of the endowed 
schools. Freedom of voting has always been a Liberal watchword, 
as the use cf “ legitimate influence has been alwa 3’8 justified 
by Conservatives ; and, though many Liberals prized oj^en voting 
even more than free voting, a majority of the Party adopted the 
secret ballot as the one eflectual remedy against (joercion and intimi- 
dation. Nor can we omit to notice the intuitive sympathy with free- 
dom of# thought which in all ages has been characteristic of political 
reformers. Men who have been used to let their minds play freely 
round the fundamental Questions of jjolitics, and men who have 
been used to speculate freely on the fundamental questions of religion 
or philosophy, cannot but feel a mutual respect and affinity. Herein 
lies the secret of that natural alliance between Liberalism and science, 
which is so mysterious to Conservatives, but which permanently 
enlists the most powerful intellects in the nation on the Liberal 
side. 

It wdll be observed that, in all these cases, tiie Principle vindicated 
is that of individual libertj", so fur, and so far only, as it is consistent 
with the paramount rights and duties of societj\ It is not Liberal- 
ism which benevolently allows each man to endanger his ncighbour*& 
health by keeping up some favourite nuisance, or to sell his neighbour 
adulterated goods wdth impunity ; still less is the so-called doctrine 
of lahsez faire to be reckoned among Liberal principles. From a 
Liberal point of view, indeed, to claim infallibility for the State ia 
almost as absurd as to claim infallibility for the Church, and this 
is an additional reason for leaving both individual citizens and local 
communities to govern themselves as far as possible. But, after all, 
the State, unlike the Church, is itself in this country the highest 
expression of self-government, and must needs lay down rules for 
the mutual relations both -of local communities and of individual 
citizens. Liberals do not hold that either local communities or 
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individual citizens have an abstract right to manage their own 
a&irs, or that where the interests of others are involved with 
their own, they can be trusted safely to do so. Such notions are 
more in harmony with the french theory of Individualism and the 
American theory of State-right than with the historical growth of civil 
liberty in England, concurrently wifh an ever- widening supremacy 
of law over custom and of the nation over local government. What 
Liberals do hold is, simply, that in general people will manage their 
own affairs best, and may be trusted safely to do so where the 
interests of dthers are not involved, but that where the State finds 
it necessary to interfere for the common good of all, it should in 
general interfere by compulsory rather than by permissive legis- 
lation. 

It is probably this last opinion to which Lord Derby alludes, 
when he speaks of a strong inclination towards “ democratic 
despotism ” as a very marked feature of “ the new Radical creed.” 
Now, it may be remarked in passing, that “ democratic clespotism ” 
would at least have this advantage over monarfliical or oligarchical 
despotism — that a majority of the people would bo more likely to 
understand and study the real welfare of the whole than a small 
minority or a minority of one. f^till, even “ democratic despotism” 
is treason against political liberty, and Lord Derby's warning ofi this 
subject is not altogether unseasonable. No jjoubt a disposition has 
lately manifested itself to rebel against the sound but unsentimental 
rules of political economy, and to seek for social improvement by the 
sh'orter method of State intervoiitiyii. The usual excuse for such 
intervention is that long arrears of legislation must needs bo made 
up witlioiit delay, and that it is but t*qui ty for Government to 
redress in one age evils wbftcli Government may have fostered in 
another age. The distinction between acts which affect the indivi- 
dual only and those which •affect his fellows also is forgotten or 
ignored. Because compulsory vaccination may be justified as a 
necessary safeguard of public health, and compulsory education as a 
means of rescuing neglected children from vice and crime, it is 
assumed that some good and no harm can result from a compulsory 
regulation of agricultural contracts or of ship-building. Protectionist 
fallacies of this kind may or may not form part of some “new 
Radical creed ” known to Lord Derby, as they assuredly form part of 
the delusive visions held out by less scrupulous Conservatives than 
Lord Derby to credulous working men. But they are flagrantly at 
variance with Liberal Principles, and have been steadily discouraged, 
at no light sacrifice of popularity, by the responsible leaders of the 
Liberal Party. 

3. Next among the distinctive Principles of Liberalism must be 
placed the pregnant, but thoroughly constitutional, idea of Equality 
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—not of social but of civil equality — of that equality before the law 
to which all the subjects of a British Sovereign have as good a 
right as all the citizens of a Greek Jlepublic. Liberals know 
as well as Conservatives that men are^not born equal in ability, in 
virtue, or in the prospects of fortune which depend on parentage. 
What they fail to understand is, why these startling contrasts 
between the original lot of Dives and of Lazarus should bo 
aggravated, rather than mitigated, by the effect 'of human laws. 
They are fully aware that, in a country like our own, where feudal 
traditions are still potent, and wherci the ambition of founding a 
family is the besetting weakness of every parcenv, the custom of 
primogeniture, unless directly forbidden by law, is likely to prevail 
for many generations. But they do not see cither the justice or the 
expediency of consecrating this custom by legislative enactment — of 
prescribing, in the case of descent on intestacy, and of favouring, in 
the case of family settlements, the practice of accumulating all 
landed property upon the eldest sou. They acknowledge tliat in 
filling the higher posts of the civil, naval, and military service, a 
large discretion must be left to pal routige, and therefore a wide door 
oi)ened to nepotism and jobbery ; they perceive, also, that no precau- 
tion can deprive ricli men's sons of the lion’s share in the distri- 
butibn of clerkships by literary competition. But these considera- 
tions do not lead them to regard a reckless distribution of great 
offices with any satisfaction, or to neglect the only measures through 
which promotion by merit can be effectually substituted for the caste 
system in the army, navy, and crvil departments. On the contrary, 
the Liberal Party, with the aid of one or two enlightened Con- 
servatives, at length succeeded in establishing coinj)ctitive 
examinations as the one avenue to* inferior posts in tlic Civil 
Service ; while the same Party, opposed Jby the whole Conservative 
force, carried the abolition of purchase* in the army, and vainly strove 
to defeat the reactionary designs embodied in the Army Exchange 
Bill and the new regulations for the appointment of naval cadets. 
Liberals, again, arc perfectly conscious that, however complete may 
be the legal equality of electors, the practical influence of education, 
of property, and of mere notoriety will make one voter’s support 
worth a hundred or a thousand times as much as that of another. 
But this docs not prevent their regarding all their fellow-citizens as 
their own flesh and blood,” or reconcile them to a carefully 
packed representation of interests,” or cause them to favour schemes 
for enabling the few to outvote the many. They appreciate the pro- 
digious advantage which the Church of England possesses by virtue 
of its history, its corporate revenues, the perfection of its organiza- 
tion, and the learning* of its clergy, over and above that which it 
derives from its connection with, the State. But this did not seem to 
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them a good reason for extending to Church affairs the maxim, To 
him that hath shall be given, and from him that hath not shall be 
taken away ; ** they protested loudly against the exaction of Church- 
rates from Nonconformists, as well as against the exclusion of Non- 
conformists from educational endowments, and they now protest 
against the prohibition of Nonconformist services in parochial 
churchyards. 

These are a few typical specimens of the mode in which the 
Liberal Princijjle of civil Equality has been applied by the Liberal 
Party, not in levelling down, but in levelling up, not in weakening 
the strong, but in strengthening the weak, not in destroying tl^e 
power of natural superiority, but in breaking down tlic artificial 
barriers raised between man and man by Privilege, Monopoly, and 
Ascendancy. If this be Democracy, then Liberal Principles arc 
democratic, and it is for those who repudiate Democracy^ in this 
sense, to uphold that of which it is the opposite. 

4. Closely allied to a belief in civil Ijibcrty and a belief in civil 
Equality, is a fourth Liberal Principle wdiich is dffficult to describe 
in a single word or phrase, but which is deeply rooted in every 
liibcral mind. Tliis principle is an immutable respect for human 
nature as such, not merely because Christianity invests every human 
being with the majesty of immortality, but also because experience 
has shown that every race and every type of mankind is endowed 
with noble qualities and capable of almost infinite elevation. It was 
this respect for human nature and human destiny w^hich leagued 
itself with the idea of liberty to cnisli slavery. It was this W’hicb 
annulled the Draconian code, assigning death as the penalty of two 
hundred and thirty-eight offences ; teaching men that even criminals 
have claims on society, and that if repression is the primary, reforma- 
tion is the secondary object«of punishment. It is this which inspires 
Liberals with a manly aversion to the puiiishnient of the lash, the 
use of the branding-iron, and the infliction of any needless personal 
indignity even on the outcasts of society. It is this which has en- 
listed so many Liberals on the side of Labour in its struggle for 
independence, and which is ever on the watch against the judicial 
oppression which is still occasionally practised at petty sessions. It 
is this which has gradually introduced humanity into our relations 
with savage tribes, and forbearance into our relations with subject 
populations, which has saved the Maories of New Zealand from 
extermination, and which sternly condemned the atrocities per- 
petrated under the rule of martial law in Jamaica. 

The love of Peace, which has so nobly characterized the Liberal 
party since the age of Fox, sometimes curbing the aggressive impulses 
of British commerce in Asia, and often restraining us from disas- 
trous intervention in Europe or America, has its main origin in a 
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cognate Principle. If Liberals alone refuse to regard war as a perma- 
nent institution, and are ever seeking to diminish its causes, it is not 
because they prefer material prosperity to national greatness ; it is 
because they have a worthy conception of national greatness, because 
their feelings towards foreign peoples are feelings of friendship 
rather than of enmity, and, above all, because they can sympathize 
with the suffering and toiling masses who have everything to lose 
and nothing to gain by military glory. From a like source there 
springs that generous confidence in popular intelligence and sense of 
riglit which convinced Liberals that, in spite of Conservative male- 
dictions, the Republican bubble had not burst in America, and that 
no United States Government supported by the American people 
would ever be guilty of repudiation; which has always actuated 
Liberals in dealing with, the parliamentary and municipal franchise, 
and "which fortified Liberals against the Conservative fear of a cheap 
newspaper press. And as Liberals believe in public virtue and 
national conscience and international morality, so they believe in 
the honest and independent exercise of human reason. Upon this 
belief reposes the sturdy Protestantism of which Liberalism is the 
political counterpart, which thinks nobly of the human soul, and 
which holds, in opposition to Romanism, that on the open field of 
inquiry truth, and not error, must in the end prevail. This is why 
Liberals are plausibly accused of optimism, and occasionally lend too 
ready an ear to schemes of world-bettering. Looking upon what 
men have done as ‘‘ the earnest of what they yet may do,^’ knowing 
that by the efforts of human intellect civilisation has been evolved 
from barbarism, sanguine Liberals may be tempted, indeed, to expect 
too much from similar efforts organized under scientific guidance, but 
their hopefulness is in itself a motive power of untold value, and their 
enthusiasm wdser than all the cynical- sagacity of Conservative 
pessimism. 

5. It , may well appear somewhat pharisaical to class an habitual 
regard for political justice among distinctive Liberal Principles, and 
it would indeed be absurd if the Liberal party should arrogate to 
itself the sole possession of this sentiment. Nevertheless, facts go 
far to prove that Justice is a governing idea of Liberal policy 
in a sense w^hich is not merely foreign to Conservative policy, but 
which Conservative politicians have often laughed to scorn. All 
the Reform Bills supported by the Liberal party, including two 
Irish bills introduced by Mr. Butt last session, have been advocated 
mainly on grounds of political justice, and opposed by the Conserva- 
tive Party on grounds of naked expediency. The Irish Church Act 
was essentially based on considerations of justice and not of selfish 
utility, for it was foreseen that it would fail to conciliate Irish 
Catholics and would provoke bitter resentment among Irish Pro- 
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testants. The Washington Treaty, with the expression of national 
regret which it embodied for the first time in diplomatic history, 
was entirely dictated by the sentiment of justice. Mr. Gladstone’s 
Cabinet was not weak enough to supj^oso that so high-spirited a 
people as the British people would relish a virtual acknowledgment 
of having been in the wrong ; but they .were convinced that in the 
single case of the Alabama we had been in the wrong, and they had 
the manliness to make the amende honorable on behalf of their 
eountryinen. It would be easy to cite other uni^opular acts of Liberal 
Governments, for whicli no other motive than a sentiment of justice 
can be imagined, and into which no Conservative tactician like 
Mr. Disraeli would ever have been tlius betrayed. On the othef 
hand, it would not be difficult to cite unjust acts of Conservative 
Governments — such as the suppression of the Heligoland Constitu- 
tion — for which no particular motive can be imagined, but of Avhich 
no Libenil minister could have been guilty. But perhaps tlic most 
suggestive example of the difference between the Conservjitive and 
the Liberal standard of political justice is to be found in the much 
greater fairness of Liberal warfare in opposition. It has been said 
that -Mr. Gladstone’s Administration was “lied out of office;” and 
though such a statement may be too uiKpuilified, it- is certain that no 
resource of factious intrigue or calumnious mendacity w’as left untried 
by the Conservative Party. Instead of retaliating, the ex-ministers in 
the House of Commons, under Lord Hartington’s^eadershij), have fre- 
quently befriended Mr. Disraeli’s Government in their parliamentary 
difficulties, have commented with great moderation on their official 
blunders, and have sometimes carried* forbearance to excess where 
abuses of patronage ought to have been exposed. After dulv consider- 
ing this, let any impartial man compare the present courteous tone 
of the Liberal press with the unscrupulous language employed by the 
Conservative press during t£c last Parliament, and he will be driven 
to conejude that fair play in political controversy is a distinctive 
Liberal Principle. 

0. One more Liberal Principle remains to bo mentioned, which of 
late years has become the most distinctive of all — the deliberate 
preference of national interests over all minor interests, whether of 
classes, of sects, of professions, or of individuals. At first sight this 
Principle, like the last, so closely resembles an elementary precept 
of public morality, that we may hesitate to treat it as characteristic 
of one Party rat her than another. Unhappily, experience has shown 
that no Principle is more at variance with the spirit of Conservative 
policy, as there is none which promises less ephemeral popularity to 
any Party which honestly observes it. In old times, a corrupt 
expenditure of a few thousand pounds would, buy the support of a 
powerful family or a parliamentary seat of priceless value to a 
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ministrj’’, without appreciably injuring the pocket or the feelings of 
a single voter, and not the smallest particle of national gratitude was 
to be earned by abstaining from it. So, in these days, it is far more 
profitable to propitiate a class at the expense of the nation, than it is 
to serve the nation at the expense of a class. The apostles of ^ree 
Trade were fortunate enough to array the interests of one class 
against those of another, and for once to persuade the people that all 
of them would gain, as consumers, by cheapening imports, while 
only a section of them were gaining, as producers, by Protection. It 
isceldom, however, that a political lesson can bo so -closely brought 
home, and the fate of the last Ministry suffices to show at what a cost 
the Liberal l^rinciple of subordinating particular to national interests 
must generally be maintained. In dealing with the Irish Church 
and the Irish land, in reforming the licensing system, in abolishing 
army purchase, in regulating educational endowments, in remodelling 
the judicature, in reducing their own patronage, in enforcing eco- 
nomy in« all branches of the public service, and still more in the 
general tenor of •their whole admiiiislrative policy, Mr. Gladstone 
and his colleagues were guilty of sheer Quixotry in the eyes of 
Conservatives ; for they had actually offended or alarmed the clergy 
of the Established Church, tlic landlords, the brewers and publicans, 
the officers of the army, the local trustees of schools, the lawyers, the 
clerks in public offices, and the waiters upon Providence, without 
benefiting anj' ono-^oxcej)t the nation. Wo have since had an 
excellent illustration of policy based on the opposite Principle. Py 
relieving English publicans from some of the restrictions on disorder 
and drunkenness, by talking but the Irish yuiuhiy Closing Bill, by 
legalizing bargains for regimental exchanges, by restoring the nomi- 
nation syslcm for naval cadetships,, hy revising the Adulteration 
Act, hy mutilating the Judicature Act, and by suppressing the 
Endowed Schools Commission as an •independent body, Mr. Disraeli 
and his colleagues have appeased more or less fully most of the 
classes '' harassed’’ by their predecessors; and all this., loo, without 
injuring any one — except the nation. 

The preference of popular to proprietary rights, where they come 
into collision, is but a corollary of the same Principle. In the eyes of 
a Liberal, it is more important that Birmingham should he drained 
than it is that neighbouring landowners should escape any annoy- 
ance; towns and villages below twenty-five thousand inhabitants 
ought not to be excluded from the Artizans’ Dwellings Bill to please 
the country gentlemen ; nor should the Agricultural Children’s Act 
he made a dead letter to save the pockets of fanners. Cattle-owners 
ought not to be compensated twice over for losses by the Rinderpest 
at the expense of consumers ; poor commoners have quite as sacred 
privileges as lords of manors ; and the revenues of the London com- 
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panics are not to be left nt the private disposition of their members 
present and future. It was not Liberal members of Parliament that 
cheered the insolent self-laudation of a shipowner who had compro- 
mised the neutrality nf England for the sake of commercial profit. 
It was not a Liberal Governnfeiit that contrived to undo the bene- 
ficent legislation of 1844, and relievo, the owners of noxious manu- 
factories in London from the statutable obligation to remove them in 
the year 1874 ; nor was it a Liberal Government that showed the 
cloven foot of favouritism on the question of savings-bank accounts. 
Nay, more — it was once a Liberal paradox that property hm its 
duties as well as its rights ; and it is still a Tnberal paradox that 
proprietary rights, like all other rights, were created by law for the- 
benefit, not of individuals, but of the entire community. 

liut this distinction between Liberal and Conservative ideas is 
more clearly marked in everyday administration than it is in legis- 
lation, and in those details of administration which are not*sccn than 
it is in those which are seen. It sometimes appears as df Conser- 
vatives Licked the very belief in the efficacy of adaninistrative public 
spirit. When a Conservative Government comes into office, there is 
not a public servant, civil or military — from the admiral or general 
to the humblest sailor or private, and from the licads of departments 
to the lowest vlo.vk or messenger— who does not receive the impres- 
sion that strict vigilance is no longer the order of the day, that 
iia.tional requirements arc no longer to domin(?hr over private claims, 
that England no longer expects every man to do his duty, but only 
hopes that he will do so. The of this im])rcssion is not felt at. 
once. For a while it a])pears that it is possible for a Government to 
scatter and j^ot to increase, to serve its friends and the nation with 
equal fidelity, to reap efficiengy without sowing purity and economy. 
But a time surely comes when the Estimates arc mysteriously 
swelled, no one can say how, and there is less than ever to show for 
the outlay ; when the fruits of Liberal policy have bec}n consumed ; 
when one class after auotheV manifests signs of disappointment ; 
and when the nation, roused from its indolent good-nature, realises 
that a paramount regard for natioiial interests is, after all, the only 
Principle on which national interests can be permanently secured. 

III. 

Those who recognise the Principles here laid down as distinctively 
Liberal, will hardly dispute that, in their nature, they are capable 
of infinite new applications. But it may reasonably be asked why 
Liberal Policy is now in abeyance if these principles bo living 
principles, and whether they are of any practical value in their 
bearing on the politics, not of the remote future, but of the present ? 
The first of these questions admits of a simple answer. Liberal Policy 
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is •now, and may continue awhile to be, in abeyance, owing to a 
concurrence of causes which implj’- no weakness in Liberal Principles. 
In the first place, no Party in opposition is bound to formulate a 
schedule of the measures which it would cnAavour to carry, if it 
should regain power at some indefinite period. The late Sir Bobert 
l^cel said that ho was not in tb.e habit of prescribing before he was 
called in, and Mr. Disraeli once intimated, with more amusing 
frankness, that it would be absurd to expect a declaration of policy 
until he should get access to the pigeon-holes of the public offices. 
Even if the Liberal Party had now a leader with as full an authority 
as Mr. Disraeli then possessed, he would show little prudence by 
disclosing gratuitously, to friends and enemies alike, the plan of 
his next campaign. But it is no secret that, at present, the future 
leader of the Liberal Party is not yet designated, and Lord Ilarting- 
ton, who has magnanimously consented to fill a peculiarly difficult 
position, is more than justified in studious reticence. Mr. Glad- 
stone may jsvcW shrink from undertaking to resume the leadership 
whenever the party may next be in office, and may well hold that 
whoever is destined to lead the j)artv in office should learn to lead it 
in opposition. Still, while Mr. Gladstone, with unabated powers, 
remains a possible leader, it is hardly possible for any one elso to 
act qffectively in that capacity. Nor is this all : however clearly the 
objects of a prospective Liberal Policy may he defined in the minds 
of those who must hereafter be called upon to shape it, unforeseen 
circiimstunces must determine which of such objects should be put 
in the foreground and which left in the background when the 
proper occasion artes. One of these circumstances is the state of 
that pojjular sentiment miscalled public opinion. A nation, like an 
individual, has its nobler and its duller moods ; and so long as the 
people at large manifest no aspiration towards a higher political or 
social condition, there is no room foro a liiberal Policy worthy of 
the name. 

It is not, however, to be disguised that real and practical differ- 
ences of opinion divide the various sections of the Liberal Party from 
each other. There are those who hold the separation of Church 
from State to be the first and most urgent duty of Liberal states- 
manship, and there are those who advocate the extension of house- 
hold suffipage to counties as the keystone of future Liberal Policy, 
while there are those who deprecate both these measures as either 
mischievous or premature. There are those who advise the Liberal 
l*arty to stake itself upon effecting organic changes in the Constitu- 
tion, such as the abolition or sweeping reform of the House of 
Lords, while there are those who think it safer to keep great noble- 
men in the House of Lo^ds than to risk having them in the House 
of Commons, and who prefer an unreformed House of Lords because 
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it is less capable of resisting the popular will. There are those 
whose test of Liberal orthodoxy is the adhesion to schemes which 
they cherish as Vitally affecting the moral or social good of the 
community, but wich they know to be condemned by other 
members of the Liberal party ; while there ajre those who consider it 
better generalship to select as rallying points, not those positions 
which a few Liberals may bo eager to defend with their lives, but 
those positions* around which the whole Liberal army can bo 
marshalled In battle-array. 

Such differences, so long, as they prevail, arc doubtless fatal to 
party discipline ; but must they of necessity prevail for ever, and 
shall the harmonious unity of Liberal principles result in no possible 
unity of Liberal action? To answ^er this, we must touch, however 
briefly, on certain open questions of Liberal Policy; and since it 
w'ould be of no avail to discuss those of lessor difilculty, let us 
grapple at once with those which divide the Party most,’not for the 
purpose of pretending to solve them, but for the ])urpcfse of ascer- 
taining whether they are really incapable of solution by the light of 
Liberal Principles. 

1. To begin, then, with the County Franchise — what do Liberals 
and Conservatives respectively think of its extension to all ratepaying 
householders ? The Conservative is naturally averse to it, Ifating 
every approacdi to manhood suffrage, viewing the political emancipa- 
tion of agricultural labourers with unfeigned distrust, and fearing 
lest they should combine with Radical artizans, under the influ- 
ence of agitators, against landlords and farmers. At the same 
time, if j\Ir. Disraeli were quite sure that it would succeed as a 
party nifimeuvre, he might prepare himself for another leap in the 
dark, hoping that, on the whole, the votes of the more enlightened 
labourers would he neutralized hy those of the illiterate residuum. 
The Liberal instinctively l^oks at the question from a precisely 
o])posito point of view. Without laying any stress on abstract 
rights, he regards it as a source of national strength that as many 
citizens as possible should take part in politics, and feels ashamed 
that almost the whole class of hushandmcji should hav(' been dis- 
francliiscd, on the plea of incompetence, for three centuries after 
the Reformation. He may or he may not agree with Mr. Trevelyan 
in considering them as having now attained their political majority ; 
hut if not, ho is only the more eager to promote their i^olitical 
education, welcomes gladly every sign of growing independence, and 
only dreads lest the more intelligent labourers should be swamped, 
as the Conservative hopes, by those who vote at tbo bidding of 
employers, publicans, or ministers of religion. In short, the 
differences among Liberals on this subject are mere differences of 
judgment about the proper time of doing what all desire to see done. 
Every year inevitably lessens the degree of such differences, and it 
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is morally certain that, before many sessions have passed, the 
Liberal Party will be united, either in extending the county fran- 
chise, or in converting into a reality some illusory extension of it to 
be proposed by the Conservative Party. * 

2. Take, again, two, groups of questions more intimately con- 
nected with each other than 4 r generally realised — the questions 
which relate to Land and Local Government respectively. What 
Liberal defends the present Lasv of Primogeniture or power of strict 
entail, the cumbrous formalities wliich favour the aggregation of 
landed property and prevent its dispersion, the inadequate security 
against encroachments on common rights, the feudal spirit or the 
magisterial administration of the Game Laws P On every one of 
these points, it is true, diverse opinions might be culled from Liberal 
speeches and writings, as diverse criticisms were oflered by Liberals on 
the Agricultural Holdings Bill. But docs any one doubt that if a. 
well-matured remedy for all or any one of these anomalies, so dear 
to Conservatives, were brought forward by a res])onsiblc Liberal 
Government, it would command the loyal support of the Liberal 
Party ? In the same way. Liberal borough members cannot be 
expected to adopt precisely the same view as Liberal county members 
of Local Government and Taxation. No political connection will 
obliterate the natural distinction between in-ban and rural interests, 
but then no rational Ministry, chosen from the Liberal party, would 
ignore that natural dis'tinction, while the revi\'al of self-government 
in country districts, and the concentration of niunicij)al authorities 
in towns, W’ould command a cordial assent from all sections of the 
Party. A Whig nobleman is, of course, better satisfic'd than a Radical 
alderman with the present stratification of soch'ty and distribution 
of j)owcrs in counties ; but the Whig, nobleman, like the Radical 
alderman, believes in progress, in liberty, in civil equality, in the 
prevailing virtue and good sense of •his eouutrymoii, in political 
justice, and in the supremacy of national over j)rivate ends. For 
him, therefore, a reform of county-government in a democratic 
sense has no terrors, especially if accompanied by such changes as 
may attract into the service of local government, both in counties 
and in municipalities, the rightful aristocracy, not of birth or of 
wealth, but of education. There is some reason to believe that, if 
Mr. Gladstone's Administration had remained in office, a popular and 
comprehensive settlement of these questions relating to Land and 
Local Government would have been its next groat enterprise. As 
there is very little danger of such settlement being effected by 
Conservatives, it remains for Liberals to consider whether these 
questions, perilous as they may seem, are not really among those 
upon which there is most practical convergence of Liberal opinion. 

3. But even supposing that Liberal Principles afford a solution of 
the County Franchise question, the various Land questions, and the 
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questions which concern Local Government, what are we to say of 
the Education question P Let us say, boldly, what is the simple 
truth, that on no pthei; political question is the essential agreement 
between Liberals so profound, as on no other have their superficial 
difiercnces been so grossly magnified by themselves as well as by 
their opponents. All Liberals concur in regarding primary educa- 
tion as the imperative duty not only of parents but of the State. All 
would prefer a* municipal to a voluntary or denominational system of 
school government ; all would object to giving one child, by reason 
of its parents’ creed, any advantage over another in respect ofsecular 
teaching, and nearly all would object to excluding religious teaching 
from schools aided bj’’ public funds. Every one of these conclusions 
is a simple deduction from the Liberal principles of liberty, civil 
equality, and confidence in the people ; every one, except the last, 
lias been stoutly controverted by Conservatives. Then what is the 
extent of the dilforeiiccs which are paraded as if they were irreconcil- 
able P That some liberals were for giving more fa\Wrablc, and 
some for gi\’iiig loss favourable, terms to e:rfstiiig schools on the 
voluntary system, which it W’as evident must sooner or later give 
way to schools on the municipal, or School Board, system. That 
Mr. Forster often spoke, and sometimes acted, as if his object were 
to “ supplement” the voluntary system, whereas the object of’ many 
Liberals w’as more or less gradually to supersede that system — which 
has actually been, and could not fail to be, the effect of his measure. 
That some Liberals desired to make education universally compulsory 
from the first, while others thought it wiser to proceed by steps, and 
to cover the country with good schools before compelling all children 
lo go into them. Siirelj’, we must iieeds confess, that Liberal 
Principles have little to do with common sense if differences so 
trifling and so transito^'^ could produce a perpetual rupture in tho 
Liberal Party. The fact is lihat, at the present moment, this rupture 
is at an end for all purposes of political action, and that nothing 
stands in the way of a combined movement for tho complete organiza- 
tion of education, jirimary, secondary, and academical, on a truly 
Liberal basis. For Liberals value natioivil education ns the most 
powerful corrective of social irregularities and theological pre- 
judices ; they protest, as one man, against stereotyping the isolation 
of classes and sects in schools and universities ; and they will never 
cease to resist tho bigotry which treats dogmatic antipathies as if 
they were grounded in religion and morality. 

4. In this spirit they will unanimously reconsider the far more 
formidable question of the relation between Church and State, 
whenever it shall become necessary to deal with it by legislation. 
Here, if anywhere, the Liberal party is supposed to be rent asunder 
by a schism which cannot be healed. Hero, therefore, if anywhere, 
the cohesive power of Liberal principles may be tested, and for this 
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purpose we shall find it instructive roexainine the position of a Liberal 
who thinks it expedient to maintain the Church of* England, not for 
the sake of its doctrinal leaching ojcEpiscopiil constitution, but for the 
sake of religious liberty and of motional interest. Such a Liberal 
Avill heartily recognise the merits of self-government, ecclesiastical 
as well as civil, and may well envy Pre.sbyterians that habit of 
popular control over Church aflairs which is tLi‘ strongest and 
healthiest root of Scotch Liberalism. lie will freely admit that 
acting gregariously, in Convocation or elsewhere, the clergy of 
the CKurch have generally been on the side of reaction, and some- 
times of oppression. lie will admit further that a zealous and 
influential section of the clergy is bent on divesting the Church of 
its Protestant character, and making it an instrument of the Komish 
Ih’opaganda. These considerations, however, inst('ad of inclining 
him to Liseslablishmcnt, convin^ him that Diseslablislimcnt would 
be fraught "with natioiuil dangfe'r. ITc knows that, by virtue of its 
connection with the State, the Church of Ihiglaiid is penetrated 
with lay ideas bcy6nd any other communion in Christendom, and 
that a severance of this connection is the darling ohjeet of those 
who desire to convert its clergy from ministers of the people into a 
true sacerdotal ordt'r. lie docs not forget that, whereas Convocation 
is impotent to alter the doctrine or discipline of the Church in the 
minutest particular, tlig national Legislature i^^ omni[)()teiit to nuKlify 
both as it may see fit. lie foresees that what is called Disestablish- 
ment would practically mean the establishment hy law of a vast and 
irresponsible corporation, st'paratcd from the nation for the first lime 
in English history, but endowed witli so enormous sliiire of national 
property that, it would become a menacing power in the State, holding 
a fortress in every parish, and eommantling all the grandest e(‘elesi- 
astical buildings in England. This corporation, lie eannot hut fear, 
would be clerical and episcopal in a scnr^c of wliich England has yet 
had no experience, for the secular ministrations now undertaken by 
elergjunen as servants of the State would then he merged in public 
worship and religious instruction, while in any future Synod a pre- 
ponderance would certainly be secured to clerical votes over lay votes, 
and to the votes of bishoj)s over those of the inferior clergy. The 
example of Scotland and America docs not encourage him to hope 
that a Church so constituted would be less exclusive socially or less 
aristocratic in its spirit than the present Churcli of England — that it 
would contain a larger or nearly so large a proportion of philo- 
sophical thought and enlightened charity. The example of Hol- 
land and Belgium teaches liim that Ultramontanism is strong where 
Erastianism is weak, and observations made ncjarcr home warn him 
to beware lest, in clutching at a phantom of religious equality, he 
should let go the substance of religious liberty. For these and like 
reasons, each of which constitutes a good Ritualistic argument in 
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favour of Disostablislimeut, he looks upon the Radical demand for 
Disestablishment as no legitimate expression of Liberal Principles. 
He can easily understand why the High Church Party should treat 
.Comprehension as an exploded chimera, should deprecate all Parlia- 
mentary interference witli Church-go vcrnmefit, and should be willing 
to invest a sectfiriaii fragment of flio nation with that power over 
the ancient Cliureh of England which the whole nation actually 
possesses and ought to exercise. What surprises him is that such 
an alternative should commend itself to any Liberal, and h^W’ould 
fain suggest for the consideration of the Liberal Party three very 
simple queries, whi(;h often recur to his own mind : — ^Whether 
the wisest (linrchmon arc not prepared to popularise and reform 
the Church system to any extent that may be necessary in order 
to harmonize it with the political development of the nation 
and the spiritual wants of each local community? — Whether the 
wisest Nonconformists are not prepared to accept such an ecclesi- 
astical settlement as would bring Church affairs, with the disposition 
of national Cliurch property, within the spliere and under the 
effective control of local government ? — ^Wliether the gulf between 
these lines of ( ’hurch- reform is so impassable that no statesmanship, 
though inspired by Liberal lh*inciples, can ever bridge it over ? 

It thus api)ears that on the most imj>ortant issues of current 
politics, and even on the most intractable of ^11, the unity of Liberal 
Principles is not only distinctive enough to repel amalgamation with 
ConserA^atism, but definite enough to indicate a basis of united Liberal 
action. Nothing but degeneracy* in the Liberal Party can long 
arrest the revival of such action, for the necessity for it is as urgent 
as ever. As we survey the world around us, we cannot fliitter 
ourselves tluii Tnl)oralism ‘^has attained the cuihannsia of political 
theories, and passed frf)m tlic «agitation of controversy into the 
dignified repose of tacit recognition.” AV^hile the air is thick 
Avith projects of .^social improA^ement, and ConserA'atives are troubled 
with A’isions of a coming Democracy, the i)rospect of Liberal 
Principles hectmiing obsolete seems almost as remote as that of 
gravitation being superseded by some liigber law of nature. Doubt- 
less it is possible to imagine a ncAV order of things in Avhich these 
Principles shall perish, as it AA'cre, of inanition, when there shall 
be no further advance to bo made, no liberties to be vindicated, 
no inequalities to be reraoA’ed, no rights of humanity to be upheld, 
no wrongs to be redressed, and no private interests to be overruled 
for the public Aveal. Ihiough for us that such a consummation is 
neither within our grasp nor Avithin our view, that fresh heights 
are ever rising before ns on the horizon, and that, now as ever, 
Liberal Principles ai c the only Principles lly Avhidh the great move- 
ment of national life can ho safely guided towards its unknown 
destination. George C. Brodrick. 
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* Chapter III. 

THE RIVER. 

The rivor nobly foams and flows, 

Tlio charm of this enchanted ground, 

And nil its thousand turns disclose 
Some fresher beauty varying round.'* 

Byiion. 

With a subdued silvery gleam, the surest promise iu these latitudes 
of a clear day to follow, the sun peeped through the network of the 
forest that here does duty for horizon on every side, when our party 
mustered under the neat wooden pavilion of the landing place 
between the ^parade ground and the river, I might liave not less 
correctly said the higli^way. For the true highways of this land arc 
its rivers, traced right and left with matchless profusion by nature 
herself, and more commodious could scarce be found an^^where. 
Broad and deep, tidal, too, for miles up their course, but with 
scarcely any varialion in the fulness of their mighty flow summer 
or winter, rainy season or dry, so constant is the water-supply from 
its common origin, the Equatorial mountain-(hain, they give easy 
access to the innermost recesses of the vast regions beyond, east, 
west, and south ; and where their tortuous windings and multiplied 
side canals fail to roach, BataAuan industry and skill have made 
good the want by canals, straighter in course, and often hardly 
inferior in navigable capacity to the mother rivers themselves. On 
the skeleton plan, so to s])e£ik of this mighty system of 'water com- 
munication, the entire cultivation of the^ inland has been naturally 
adjusted ; and the estates of Surinam arc ranged one after another 
along the margins of rivers and canals, just as farms might be along 
highways and byways in Germany or Hungary. Subservient to the 
water ways, narrow land paths follow the river or trench by which 
not every estate alone, but its every subdivision of an estate, every 
acre almost is defined and bordered, while the smaller dykes and 
canals arc again crossed by w’oodcn bridges, maintained in careful 
repair, but paths and bridges alike arc of a width and solidity 
adapted to footmen only, or at best horsemen ; the proper carriage 
road is the river or canal. 

In a climate like that of Surinam, bodily exertion is a thing to ho 
economized as much as possible ; and accordingly everybodj’' keeps 
his carriage, I mean his boat. That of the wealthy estate owner, 
of the vicarious attorney” (not a professional one, I may as 
(1) Continued from Fortnightly JRcvicw for December, 187«5. 
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well remark for the benefit of those unused to West-Indian nomen- 
clatures, but the holder of a power of attorney, on the proprietor's 
behalf), of the merchant,* of the higher oflScial, and generally of every 
.one belonging to this or the other of what arc conveniently called 
the ‘‘upper classes,” is a comfortable barge,* painted white for cool- 
ness sake, and propelled by oars varying in ntimber from four to eight, 

A fresh painted, well-kept oight-oar, wdth a cabin of the kind just 
described, but of the very largest dimensions, the sides, ceiling, 
hangings, cushions, all white, witli a dasli of gilding here anc^thcre; 
eight rowers dressed in loose white suits, wdth broad red sashes 
round their waists, and on their heads blue caps to complete the 
triple colours of the national Hag, make a pretty show on the sunlit 
river; and the Governor’s barge might, for picturesque appearance, 
match the Caique of a Stamboul dignitary, besides being as much 
Mqicrror to the eastern conveyance in comfort, as inferior in speed. 
The whit(‘ painted six-oar, four-oar, or even two-oar barges too, that 
abound for ordijiarj' 'S'oj'Jiging, though of course smaller in their 
dimensions and less gay in their accessories, are pleasant objects to 
look at, and may britig to mind the gondolas of Venetian waters ; 
with this <Hti(‘renee, that whereas the Adriatic crews arc white, or 
what should be white, and the bpats black, here the colours arc, and 
not disadvaiitageously for pictorial effect, exactly reversed. 

So much for the “genfccler sort.” Largi^^r yet and more solidly 
built, are tbc great ligb tor-like barges, whether o])en or partly 
covered, that convey down stream from the river-side estates casks 
of sugar or molasses, barrels of riftu, sacks of cocoa, heaped-up yams, 
plantains, sweet potatoes, cocoa-nuts, cassava, and the hundred other 
well-known but too little cultivated products of thisieemiug land. 
Alongside of these may bd often seen the floating cottages of the 
so-called “ bush negroeii,” well thatched and snug ; each occupying 
half or more of a wide flat -bottomed boat, where two stalwart blacks 
in genuine African garb, tlyit is, next to no garb {vkl, the woodcuts 
in Winwood Ileado’s amusing narratives, jmtisim), i^addlc rather 
than row ; and any number of black ladies, hardly more encumbered 
by their costumes than their lords, with an appropriate complement 
of ebony childreu, these last in no costume at all, look out from the 
cabin doors. In their wake follows a raft of cut timber, green-heart 
probably, or brown-heart, or purple-heart, or balata, or letter-wood, 
or locust-wood, or whatever other forest-growth finds its market in 
town ; and standing on it, one or more statuesque figures, that look 
as if they had been (uit out of dark porphyry by no unskilful hand, 
and well polished afterwards, guide its downward course. Most 
numerous of all, light corials, that have retained the Indian name as 
well as build, each one hollowed out of *a single tree-trunk, w'ith 
sometimes a couple of extra planks roughly tacked on to the sides 
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by way of bulwarks, paddlo past us, under tbe guidance of one or two 
ragged negro labourers, or husbandmen, who exchange shouts, 
sometimes of jest, sometimes of quarrel, with their fellows in other 
boats or on the shore. Tlieso little skiffs, drawing scarce a foot of 
water when deepest laden, pass through the narrowest ditches that 
divide almost every acre of cultivated land on the estates from the 
other, and are the chief means of passage for the working folks on 
their way to and fro between country and town. When not in 
actual use they arc kept sunk in water just deep eiiougli to cover 
them, and thus preserved from the sun-heat, which would otherwise 
soon split the unseasoned wood. Lastly, a few clumsy boats of the 
ordinary longshore typo, in the service of trade with the ships that 
lie anchored, giving out or taking in cargo off tlie town- wharf, mix 
up with tlic rest, and add their quota of variety to the river crafts of 
Surinam. 

However, bn tlic present- occasion it is neither barge, plain or gay, 
nor a boat, ilot even a coriul, that is wailing to receive our party. 
A flat-bottomed river steamer, one of the tlirce that belojjg to tlie 
service of the colony, lies off’ the wharf ; slie draws about ten feet of 
water, and her duty is just now to convey us up the Oonimcwcyiie 
llivcr, and its main tributary the Cottica, wlien^ lies the district 
which ‘Ilis Excellency lias selected for our inspection, because 
affording the greatest vryiety of scenery and (‘ultivation within easy 
reach of raramaribo, I have said that the colony possesses three of 
these boats ; the largest of them makes a voyage along the sea-coast 
as far as Georgetown twice every month ; the two smaller confine 
their excursions within the limits of river navigation. 

In a few minutes we were all on board, a merry party, Dutch and 
English, official and non-official, military, naval, (uviliaii and burgher, 
but all of us bent alike on pleasing and bciiig pleased to the best of 
our opportunities. Our boat was well supplied, too, with whatever 
Dutch hospitality — no Tiiisubstantial virtue — could furnish for con- 
vivial need, and was comniunded by a paragon of boat-captains — a 
bright-eyed, brown-faced little man, Scotch by his father's side, 
Indian by his mother's himself uniting in physiognomy as in 
character the shrewdness and practical good sense of the former 
parentage with the iinpcrturbablc calm and habitual good-humour of 
the latter. Under such auspices we started on our way. 

To enter the Commcwcyue Hirer we were first obliged to roi.race a 
portion of the route by which I had arrived three days before, and 
to follow the downward course of the Surinam Hirer for about eight 
miles, passing the same objects, no longer wholly new, but now more 
interesting than before, because nearer and better understood. Here 
is a plantation, seen by glimpses through the mangrove scrub that 
borders the river's bank ; a narrow creek, at the mouth of which 
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several moored barges and half-submerged eorials are gathered, gives 
admittance to the heart of the estate. It is a vast cocoa-grove, 
where you may wander. at will under three hundred and fifty con- 
. tinuous acres of green canojiy — that is, if you are ready to jump over 
any number of small brimming ditches, and to cross the wider 
irrigation trenches on bridges, thd best of which is simply a round 
and slippery tree-trunk, excellently adapted, no doubt, to the naked 
foot of a negro* labourer, but on which no European boot or shoe can 
hope to maintain an instant’s hold. Huge pods, some yellow, somo 
red — the fonner colour is,* I am told, indicative of better quality — 
dangle in your face, tiiid dispel the illusion by which you might at 
first sight of the growth and foliage around you have fancied your- 
self to be in the midst of a remarkably fine alder-tree thicket ; 
while from distance to distance broad-boughed trees of the kind 
called bj^ tlie negroes ‘‘ coffee-mamma, ” from the shelter they afford 
to the plantations of that bush, spread their thick shade liigh aloft, 
and protect the cocoa hushes and their fruit from the direct action of 
the burning sun. Moisture, Avarmth, and •shade — these are the 
primary and most, osseuitial conditions for the well-doing of a cocoa 
estate. Iiinumoriible trenches, dug with mathematical exactitude of 
alternate line and interspace, supply the first requisite; a tempera- 
ture that, ill a wind-fenced situation like this, bears a close ‘resem- 
blance for humid warmth to that of an accurately shut hothouse, assures 
the second; and the ** coffcc-inammu,” a dciise-loaved tree, not unlike 
our own beech, guarantees tho third. Thus favoured, a Surinam 
cocoa crop is prettj^ sure to be ?iu abundant one. Ever and anon, 
'where the green hibj^inth is at its thickest, you come suddenly 
across a burly (h'colc negro, busily engaged in plucjving the largo 
pods from the l)Oughs with*his left hand, and holding in it so, W'hile 
with a sharp cutlass lield in his right lie dexterously cuts off the 
upper part of tlio thick •outer covering, then shakes the slimy 
agglomeration of seed and, white burr clinging to it into a basket set 
close by him on the ground. A single labourer will in this fashion 
collect nearly four linndrcd pounds’ weiglit of seeds in the course of 
a day. When full tho baskets arc carried off on tho lieads of the 
assistant field- worn on, or, if taken from the remoter parts of tho 
plantation, are floated do^m in boats or corials to tho brick-paved 
courtyard adjoining tlic planter’s dwelling-house, 'svhere the nuts are 
cleansed and dried by simple and inexpensive processes, not unlike 
those in use for the coffee-berry ; after which nothing remains but to 
fill the sacks, and send them off to their market across the seas. 

A Guiana cocoa-plantation is an , excellent investment. The first 
outlay is not heavy, nor is the maintenance of tho plantation expen- 
sive — the number of labourers bearing an* average proportion of one 
to nine to that of tlic acres under cultivation. The w'ork required 
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is of XI kind that negroes, who are even now not unfrequently pre- 
judiced by the memory of slave days against the cane-field and 
sugar-factory, undertake willingly enough ; end to judge by their 
stout limbs and evident good condition, they find it not unsuited to 
their capabilities. More than four million pounds’ weight of cocoa 
arc yearl}^ produced in Surinam, which is a consideration,” as a 
negro remarked to mo, laboriously attempting to put his ideas into 
English, instead of the Creole mixture of every known language 
that they use among themselves. Neither Coolies nor Chinese arc 
employed on these cocoa estates, much to the satisfaction of the 
CreolQS, who though tolerant of, or rather clinging to, European 
mastership, have little sympathy with other coloured or serai-civilised 
races. Some authors have indeed conjectured that the West Indian 
labourer of the future will be a cross-niixturo of the African and 
the Asiatic ; but to this conclusion, desirable or not, there) is for the 
present no apparent tendency, cither in Surinam or elsewhere. As 
to the Indians of those regions, they keep to themselves, imd their 
incapacity of iniproA'oment , combined with hereditary laziness and 
acquired drunkenness, will, it seems, soon render them a mere 
memory, poetical or otherwise, of the past . 

Soil, climate, and the conditions ()f labour, all here combine to 
favour the cocoa-plant ; and accordingly, out of tin? thirty thousand 
acres actually under cultivation in Dutch thiiana, we find that a 
sixth part is dedicated to its production. More would Ix) so, but for 
the time required before a fre>h jdantation can bear a reiminerativc 
crop ; five or six years must, in fact, 'elapse during which no return at 
all is made, which is a consideration ” also, though in an 02)positc 
sense to that quoted above. 

Cocoa prospers ; but after all said and done, sugar, the one thing 
that for two centuries and more has boon <to the West Indies — 
Dutch, French, Spanish, or English — what cloth is to Manchester, 
cutlery to Sheffield, or beer to Bavaria„ is even now, despite of 
emancipation, free-trade, beetroot, prohibitive regulations, American 
tariffs, and the whole array of adversities mustered against it for the 
last fifty years, the favourite ” of the agricultural racecourse, and 
holds with regard to other products, however valuable, the same 
position as the queen of the chessboard does when compared with 
the remaining j)icccs. Indeed in some — Domerara, for instance — 
sugar reigns, like Alexander Selkirk on his island, not only supreme, 
but alone ; while in Surinam, where, more than in the generality of 
West-Indian regions, she has many and, to a certain extent, suc- 
cessful rivals to contend with, she vindicates a full half of the 
reclaimed soil for her cxclursivc domain. Previous to emancipation, 
four-fifths at least were Kcr allotted share. No fuller evidence of 
her former sway need be sought than that which is even yet every- 
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where supplied by the aspect of the great houses, gardens, and all 
the belongings of the old sugar plantations, once the wealth and main- 
stay of the Dutch colony. The garb is now too often, alas, ‘‘ a 
world too wide for the shuunk shanks ’’ of the present, but it wit- 
nesses to the time when it was cut to fitness and measure. 

And here on our way, almost opposite the cocoa-plantation with 
its modern and modest demesnes that wo have just visited, appears 
the large sugar-estate of Voorburg, close behind Fort Amsterdam, at 
the junction point of the river. Let us land and gladden the heart of 
the manager — the owner is; like too many others, and the more the 
pity, an absentee — by a visit. Happy indeed would he be, ii} his 
own estimation at least, were we to comi>ly with his w'dl-meant 
request of riding ro\nul every acre and inspecting every cane on the 
grounds. lUit us thosci cover five hundred and sixty acres of actual 
cultivation, besides about a thousand more of yet unreclaimed conces- 
sion ; as llic sun, too, is now high enough to be very hot, and wo have 
other placets to visit and sights to see, we will excuse ourselves as 
best we can, tliough by so doing we mark iin iiulifferciicc on our part 
to the beauties of the cane-field that he may forgive, but cannot 
comj)rohend. 

I may remark by tlie way that in this respect every planter, every 
manager, Dutch, English, Scotch, or Irish, in the West Indies is 
cxaclly the same. None of them, in the intapseand personal interest 
they take in every farrow, every canc, can understand how any one 
else can feel less ; or how, to the uninitiated eye one acre of reed is 
very like another ; one ditch I’csemblcs another ditch ; just as the 
sheep in a Hock are mere repetitions the one of the other to all but 
the shejjherd ; or as one baby resembles any baby to every apprehen- 
sion except to that of the 'mother or, occasionally, the nurse. Let 
us, however, respect Avlitit wc are not worthy to share ; and do thou 
decline regretfully, 0 my friend, but firmly — if thou dcsirest not 
headache and twelve hours’ subsequent stupefaction at the least — 
the friendly invitation to ‘‘ ride round ” the estates, in a sun heat say 
of 140"' F., for two whole hours, it cannot be less ; while a super- 
copious breakfast, and all kinds of checrfirl but too seductive drinks, 
are awaiting you on your return. Accompany us rather on the quiet 
circuit we will now make about the house, the labourers’ cottages, the 
outbuildings, and two, at most three, acres of cane, and when in 
future visiting on thy own account, go thou and do likewise. 

Nor is even the following picture of Voorburg to be taken as a 
photographic likeness, but rather an idealised view, combining details 
taken from other subjects with those of the above-named locality, and 
true to many, indeed most, sugar estates of this region, because limited 
to the exact facts, statistical or pictorial, of none. 

Wood or brick, more often the former, the landing-place or 
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“SteUing” receives us, and on traversing it we arc at once welcomed 
by the shelter — ^half a minute’s exposure to the sun will have made 
you desire it — of a cool, wclbswcpt, well-trimmed avenue, most 
often, as it happens to be at Voorburg itself, of mahogany trees, dark 
and clu«5tering, sometimes of light green almond-trees, or locust-trees, 
or it may be of palms, especially betel ; tin’s last selected rather for 
the porftict beauty of symmetry, in whicli it excels all other palms, 
than for shade. To this avenue, which may bo from fifty to a 
hundred yards long, succeeds an open garden, laid out in Avalks 
where caddie ” does duty for gravel, and" flower-beds in which rose.s, 
geraniuiiis, verbenas, jessamines, and other well-known Europeanized 
flowers and plants, mix with their tropical rivals, of equal or greater 
beauty and sweetness ; their names, ah me, 1 am no botanist ; enough 
if wonderful ])assion-flowors, noble scarlet lilies, and gorgeous cuctus- 
blossonis be mentioned hero; Canon Kin g.dcy’s cliapter on the 
Botanical (iarflcns of Trinidad may be safdy consulted for the rest. 
Among the beds and garden-walks keep sentiiu'l, in true Batavian 
fashion, quaint white-painted wooden statues, mostly classical after 
Lempriere, ‘‘ all heathen goddesses most rare,” Venuscs, Dianas, 
Apollos, Terpsichores, IWtimes on wheels, Bacchuses, Fawns, occa- 
sionally a 'William, a '\''an Tromp, or some otlau* hero of Dutch land 
or main, these last recognisable by the vestiges of cocked hats and 
tail coats, as the former l:y the absence of those, or any other articles 
of raiment ; and all with their duo proportion of mutilated noses, 
lopped hands, and the many injuries of sun, rain, and envious lime. 

But stay, I had almost forgotten lo mention the two iron popguns, 
that command the landing place, and flank on either side the entry 
of the avenue*; imitation cannon, that in everything except their 
greater size arc the very eounlerparl.s oPthoso “devilish engines ” 
that our early childhood thought it a great aehioveinent lo load and 
fire off. Here the children’s jiart is playcVl not un.successfully by the 
negroes themselves, who at seventy years of age have no less pleasure 
than wc ourselves might have felt at seven, in banging off their 
artillery in and out of all po.-'siblc soasons, but especially on the 
approach of distinguished and popular visitors like Ilis Excellency 
the Governor, with whom I am hapj)ily identified, so to speak, 
during this trip. But this is not all ; for within the garden, close 
under the house windows arc ranged two, four, or even six more 
pieces, some shaped like cannon, others like mortars ; and these too 
arc crammed uj^ to their very mouths with powder and improvised 
wadding, and exploded on festive occasions ; when, as ill-hap will 
have it, their ovcr-rcpletion often results in bursting, and their 
bursting in the extemporised amputation of some negro arm, leg, or 
head, as the case may be. iBiit though I heard of many a heartrend- 
ing or limb-rending event of the kind, I am thankful to say that I 
witnessed none during our tour, though of explosions many. 
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Next a fliglit of steps, stone or brick, guarded by a handsome 
parapet in tho Dutch stylo, and surmounted by a platform, with more 
or less of architectural pretension, leads up to the wide front door ; 
by this wo pass and find ourselves at once in the large entrance 
’hall, that here, as formerly* in European dwellings, serves for dining 
room and reception room gciicralby. The solid furniture, of wood 
dark M'ith ago, gives it a quasi old-Eiiglish look ; and the gloom, for 
the light is uHowcmI but a scanty entrance, lest lier sister heat should 
enter too, is quasi khiglish also. l>ut the stift* portraits on the 
w'all, ancestors, re]ati\'os, Netherland celebrities, royal personages, 
governors, &c., ai-c entirely Dutek and belong to the wooden 
school of art. The central iablo is of any given size and strength, 
and has been evidently calculated for any amount of guests and 
viands. AVe shall paT'takc of the latter before leaving, and bestow 
■well-merited praise on cook and cellar. Besides the hall are other 
apartments, counting-rooms, and so forth ; above it is a second story, 
above it a third, for tin? brick w^alls wre strong, and hurricanes 
arc here as in Demenira unknown ; over al] rises a high-pitched 
roof ; the wolf, or griffin, or lion, or whatever crest the original 
proprietor may have boasted, figures atop as gable ornament or 
vane. Tho wliolo forms a manor-house that might have been 
transported, l)y substantial Dutth cherubs of course, as the Lorotto 
bauhlo was by slim Italian angiolets, from amid the i^ojdars of 
Arnheim or Bj e(l\oort, and set down on thV banks of CommowcTiie. 
Only the not nnfroquent adjuncts of a troUised verandah, and a cool 
outside gallery, are manifestly not of extra- tropical growth. 

AVe have received our welcome, and drunk our preliisory 
schnapps. And now for tho sight-seeing. The factory, where 
the canes, crushed into n\pro fibre as fast as tbe negroes ean lift 
them from the canal-hargc alongside on to the insatiable rollers 
close by, give out their contjnuous green frothy stream, to be clarified, 
heated, boiled, reboiled, tormented fifty ways, till it finds refuge in 
tlie hogsheads or rum bflrrols; resembling in every stage of its 
course its counterpart in Demcraru, or Jamaica, minus, however, 
except in one solitary instance, the expensive refinenients of the cen- 
trifugal cylinder and vacuum pan. But for mere delectation, unless 
heat, vapour, noise, and an annihilation of everything in general be 
dedectatiou, which I hardly think, no man need linger in a factory, 
nor, unless ho desires premature intoxication on vapour, in a rum- 
distillery either. AVorth attention, however, and admiration too, is 
the solidity of construction by which the huge mass of building, 
doubly heavy from the ponderous machinery it contains, besides its 
clustering group of out-houses, raegass-sheds, tall chimneys, storo- 
placcs, and tho rest, is enabled to support itself upright and unyield- 
ing on a soil so marshy and unstable. The foundations in many 
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instances, I am told, exceed by double in dimension the buildings 
above. 

Ingenious bees these sugar-making ones. Let us next look at the 
hives of the workers. Tlicso workers, or, metaphor apart, labourers, 
are here, at Voorburg T mean, and on* not a few other estates, of 
three kinds, Coolie, Chinese, and Creole. And, should any one, 
smitten with a desire for accuracy and statistics, wish to know their 
exact numbers in this particular instance, the Coolies at Voorburg 
arc ninety all told, the Chinese one hundred and eighty-one, the 
Crcolec or colonial-born negroes, two hundred. 

First to the Coolies. Their introduction into Surinam is of recent 
date‘, little over two years, in fact ; but everything has been organized 
for them on exactly the same footing as in Demcrara or Trinidad. 
They have their Agents, hero and in India, their official protector, a 

very efficient one in tlic person of Mr. A. C , Her Majesty’s 

Consul ; their labour and 2 )ay regulations are textually identical with 
those of Deinerara ; thej" arc duly jwovided with a medical staff and 
hospitals ; in a word,^thcy are, if anji:hing, more fenced in here from 
every shadow of a grievance than even in an Englisli colony; 
]Mr. Jenkins himself could not ask more for his proteges. The eye 
recognises at once the regulation cottages, all like i)rcttj^ maids — 
but here the similarity ceases — of a row, with garden spaces attached, 
back yards, verandahs, and every attention ])aid by tlie constructors 
to dryness, ventilation, dnd whatever else a I’arliamcniary Inspector 
of the most practical typo could desire. Thus much is done for the 
immigrants ; but excejjt to amass money, with an occasional whifl'at 
the hookah between times, from morning to night, the “mild 1 liiidoo” 
is not inclined to do much for himself. His garden, ill planted and 
ill cared for, is a sorry sight ; his dwelling, for what concerns the 
interior, is a cross between a gypsy-hut and a rag-shoj), and a 
pinched, stingy, meanness characterizes his every belonging no less 
than himself. That he may also excel, in “grace, case, courtesy, 
self-restraint, dignity, sweetness, and light,” I am ready, of course, 
with all believers in “At Last,” to admit. Hut I do it on faith, 
the evidence of things not seen cither in the AVest Indies or the 
East. Low-caste Hindoos in their own land are, to all ordinary 
apprehension, slovenly, dirty, ungraceful, generally unacceptable in 
person and surroundings ; and the Coolies of A'oorburg may have 
been low-caste, very likely. Yet offensive as is the low-caste fiidian, 
were I estate-owner, or colonial governor, I had rather sec the 
low'est Parias of the low, than a single trim, smootli- faced, smooth- 
wayed, clever, high-caste Hindoo on my lands or in my colony. 

But for the untidiness, I might say shiftlessness of tlie Surinam- 
]3lanted Coolies, some allowance must be made. They are new 
comers, in a new land, among what are to them new races, and if it 
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takes some time even for the European under such like circumstances 
to pluck up heart and be a-doing, the process of adaptation is yet 
slower for the Asiatic. In Dcmerara, where they have now dwelt 
for years with Europeans to stimulate and direct them, and negroes 
•to teach them gardening Vithout doors and tidiness within, the 
Coolies certainly make a better sj^iow, anef so do their dwellings. 
But they have much as yet to learn in Surinam. 

Passing a dyke or two, we come next on the Chinese cottages, in 
construction and outward arrangement identical with those of the 
Coolies, or i^earl y so. The gardens here show a decided impro^rement, 
not indeed in the shape ot flowers, or of any of the pretty grace- 
ful things of tlio soil, for of such there are none here ; but there arc 
useful vogotiiblcs and potherbs in plenty ; spade and hoc, manure and 
water, care and forethought, have done their work and are receiving 
their reward. But the inside of a Chinese dwelling — juarda cpflr.s'.sv/. 
"W^ell, Chinaintm are fond of pigs, and if they have a fancy themselves 
to live in pigsfycs, it is all in character. , 

A dyke or two more has to bo crossed, an^l we enter the Creole 
village. Here regulation has done less, and individual will and 
fancy more. But the negroes arc Dutch trained, and have an idea of 
straight liiu's and orderly rows, by no moans African ; though in the 
English-like i>rcference given to isolated dwellings in whicji each 
household can live apart, over conjoint ones, they do but follow the 
custom of their ancestral birth-place. Phcir*gardciis arc well-stocked, 
not with fruit and vegetables only, witli plantiiins, mangoes, bananas, 
yams, sweet -potatoes, peas, and the like things good for food, but 
also with whatever is pleasant to the eye ; with gay flowers, twining 
creepers, bright berries, scarlet and black ; in fine, with the brilliant 
colours and strong contrasts that befit African taslo.* Inside their 
dwellings are comfortable, and in most instances clean, neatly 
arranged too, though ^hc^ space is verj" often overcrowded with 
furniture, the tables cov(3red with cheap glass and crockery, more for 
show than use, and the waMs hung round with a confused medley of 
gaudy prints. These Creoles evidently know how to enjoy life, and 
have resolved to make the best of it ; the wisest resolution, it may be, 
for us mortals in our little day. 

Enough of Creoles, Chinese, and Coolies for this once ; we arc j'-ct 
at the outset of our voyage. Iteturning towards the factory, we pay 
a visit to the airy and wcll-constructcd hosjiital ; sore-feet seem the 
principal complaint. The climate is, in itself, a healthy one ; 
epidemics arc rare, marsh-fever scarcely heard of, and yellow-fever, 
like cholera, a historical- event of years past. Hence disease when 
it occurs is mostly traceable to some distinct cause of individual 
folly, unreasonable custom, or, as is frequently tbo case with the 
self-stinting Coolie, insufficient diet- Nor is there any doubt that 
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herei as in almost every other West Indian colony — Demcrara is 
one of tho few honourable exceptions — sanitary regulations and 
medical service are far from their best. Let them be reformed, as 
they easily may, and the inhabitant, European or other, of the 
Guiana coast will have no reason to complain of his lot, sofar’as 
climate is concerned, even when contrasted with the bracing atmo- 
sphere and invigorating breezes of the northern sea-shore. 

A look at the truly regal King-I^ilm, an African importation, and 
said to be the only specimen in the colony, that waves its crown of 
dense fronds, each thirty and forty feet long, in front of the Voorburg 
residence, and we re-embavk; not sorry, after the hot sunshine 
we have endured, to find ourselves once more under the boat-awning 
in the temperate river breeze. 

In a few minutes more we have rounded the point of Fort 
Amsterdam, Avherc of course flags are flying and oflicers and soldiers 
in all the glory of uniform are hastily marshalling themselves along- 
side of the battery at the water’s edge to greet his Exeellencj', who, 
hat in hand, ackiioiyledges their salutations from the deck. And 
now, with the tide to help, we are steaming up tho giant Com- 
meweyno, and enter straight on a scene oi' singular beauty, and a 
character all its own. For breadth of stream, indeed, and colour or 
discolour of water, the river hercithouts, that is for about twenty 
miles of its lower co\irse, might fairly pass for the Danube anywhere 
between Orsova and Widdin, or perhaps fur a main-braiieh of tho 
Nile about Deiiha, with the solo discr('I)ancy that whereas the 
Comincwcync, thaniy^to the neighbouring Atlantic, is tidal, the two 
last-named tributaries of the tidMess Mediterranean and Llack Seas 
are not so. Hut that large reddish water-snake, that writhes its ugly 
way up the current ; that timher-raft .of I'oiigh-hewn but costly 
materials, hearing on its planks the tall naked African figures that 
guide its way ; that light Indian corial, hahihccd as venturesomely as 
any Oxford skiff, and managed by a boatman as skilful, however 
ragged his clothes, and reckless his scenfing, as the prccisest Oxford 
undergraduate ; that gleaming gondola-like barge, with its covered 
cabin — is the reclining form within dark or lair ? — and its checry- 
singing crew — all these are objects not of Dulgarian, nor even, though 
not absolutely dissimilar, of Egyptian rivcr-lifc. The hot light 
mirrored on tho turbid water, the moist hot breeze, the intense hot 
stillness of earth and sky, hetwocii which the very river seems as if 
motionless, and sleeping in the monotony of its tepid flow — these 
also are unknown to the Nile of the Cairene Delta, or the Turko- 
Wallachian Danube ; they belong to a more central zone. Details of 
the sort might, however, he every one of them, the “ bush negroes 
and the covered Dutch .barges excepted — equally well found, as I 
myself can hear witness, on the Essequibo, the Demerara, or any 
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other of the neighbouring Guiana-coast rivers. But not so the 
scarce interrupted succession of estates, sugar, cocoa, and plaintain, to 
the right and left, each" with its quaint name, most often Dutch, 
telling some talc of the hopes*, cares, expectations, anxieties, affections, 
joys, sorrows, of former owners long ^go. 

Various as were the early fortunes of the ‘‘ Estates,” their later 
times have bec^i to the full as varied, or pcrhaj)s more. Some 
have by good management, backed with the requisite capital, 
retained through all vicissitudes of trade and strife, of shivery, 
apprenticeship, and emancipation, a sufficiency of Creole labour to 
keep all or the greater part of their old West-Indian prosperfty ; 
and announce tlioinsclvcs accordingly as wo sail past, by smoking 
chimneys, roofs and walls in good repair, and clustering cottages, 
amid the dense green of cocoa groves, or the verdant monotony of 
sugar-canes, only interrupted at regular distances by -canal and 
dyke, or by some long palm row', planted more for beauty than for 
profit. In the distance towers a huge cotton- tree, magnificent to 
look at, but useless else, and chiefly spared to humour negro super- 
stition, that yet brings offerings of food and drink to the invisible 
power, rath(?r mah'ficent than otherwise, supposed to reside under 
its boughs. Or, again, signs of recent additions and improvements, 
with long white rows of regulation-built cottages, the tenements of 
Coolies or Chinese, attest fortunes not only maintained but improved 
by the infusion of “ new blood ” from the Indian or the Celestial 
Empire, Or a reverse process has taken jjlace ; the cane has 
abdicated in favour of less costly, bift also less remunerative rivals ; 
and the white proprietor has made place for a black landowner, or 
more commonly for several, who now cultivate the land in accord- 
ance with their narrow means. Here the emerald monotony of the 
land is broRen ; patches bf cassava-grow'th, like an infinity of soft 
green cupolas, crow'ded one on the other, and undulating to every 
breath of air, show' chequerwise bctw'een acres w'here the metallic 
glitter of vigorous plantain leaves, or tall hop-like row's of climbing 
yam, tell of an unexhausted and seemingly inexhaustible soil. 
Jotted freely amid the lesser growths, fruit trees of every kind spread 
unpruned with a luxuriance that says more for the quantity than the 
quality of their crop ; but this is the tropical rule, and even Dutch 
gardening skill is unavailing against the exuberance of growth in 
climates like these. Meanwhile, the stately residence of the former 
proprietor, who by the way had in all probability been for many 
years an absentee, before, by a natural result he became a bankrupt 
— the transition is a stereotyped one, and recurs every day — 
has at last been totally abandoned as out keeping with the 
simpler requirements of his successors. They content themselves 
with small cottages half-buried in a medley of flower-bushes, and 
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kitchen-growth close by ; though in more than one instance our 
Creole, reverting to the hereditary Oriental instinct of ease and 
how to take it, has built himself on the green margin of some 
creek or river inlet, a pretty painted kiosk, worthy of finding place 
among its likenesses on the shores of the Bosphorus or Nile, and 
answering the same ends. An unroofed factory and ruined chimney 
close by combine to mark tlio present phase, a necessary though a 
transient one, of land ownership, through which Surinam is passing ; 
a more hopeful one, though less brilliant, tlian that of exclusively 
large Estates and costly factories owmcd by few. 

I am again, — for this is not a diary, where everything is put 
down according to tlie order in which it occurred, but rather a land- 
scape 23icturc, where I take the liberty of arranging accessories as 
best may suit convenience or effect, — I am again on board our 
steamer onward bound with the rest. Sometimes our course lies 
along the, centre of the river, and then we have a general view of 
either side, far off‘, Jiut seen in that clearness of atmosphere unknown 
to the northern climes, which, while it abolishes the efiects of 
distance, creates a curious illusion, making the smallness of the 
remoter objects ajipear not relative but abvsolute. Sharp-edged and 
bright-coloured in the sun, houses and cottages stand out in an 
apparent fore-ground of tree and field ; luiiiiature dwellings, among 
a miniature vegetation ; with liliputiau likenesses of men and women 
between. Then, again, ^ve approach one or the other bank ; and see ! 
the little palm-model is sixty feet high at least, and the gabled toy- 
house a large mansion three or four storeys high. And now the 
fields and gardens reach down to the very brink of the stream, and 
our approach has been watched by tbc labourers from far ; so that 
by the time we arc gliding alongside, troo 2 )s of blacks, men and 
women, the former having hastily slipj^cu on their white shirts, the 
latter rearranged their picturesque hcad-kcrchiefs of every device 
and colour, gala fashion, hurry down to the landing-place for a 
welcome. Some bear with them little Dutch or fancy flags, others, 
the children especially, have wild flowers in their hands ; two or 
three instruments of music, or what docs duty for them, are heard in 
the crowd ; and a dense group forms, with the eager seriousness 
befitting the occasion about the two dwarf cannon by the wharfside, 
which are now banged ofF amid the triumphant shouts of the one 
sex and the screams of the other. We, on the deck and paddle- 
boxes, return the greetings as best we may, the Governor waves his 
hat, fresh shouts follow ; till the jjopular excitement — on shore, be 
it understood — takes the form of a dance, begun for our delectation, 
and continued for that of the dancers themselves, long after wo have 
glided away. White dresses, dashed here and there by a sprinkling 
of gay colours ; bcliind them a glowing screen of garden flowers. 
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further back and all around the emerald green of cane-fields, over- 
head tall palms, not half seared and scant of foliage as we too 
frequently see them in the wind-swept islands of the Caribbean 
archipelago, but luxuriant • with their heavy crowns; or giant 
flowering trees, crimson and yellow^ the whole flooded, penetrated 
everywhere by the steady brightness of the tropical day, — 

^ “ Till all things seem only one 

In the universal sun,” 

a gay sight, •and harmonizijig well with the sounds of welcome, 
happiness, and mirth. These tell, not index'd perhaps of all-absorbing 
industry, of venturesome speculation, and colossal success, but of 
sufficiency, contentment, and well-doing, — good things too in their 
way. 


CflAPTKK IV. • 

COT'nCA. 

** a lovif on tho one great tree, that up from old lime 

(rroNving, contains in itself the i^iolo of the viiiiiie and life of • 

Jjygono (lays, drawing now’ to itself all Idndreds and nations, 

And must have for itself the who!*.* w’orld lor iii^root and hranches.” 

(Jl.OI’OH. 

Dr RING the whole of the eighteenth century Fort Soinmclsdyk con" 
tinned to be a position of the greatest importance, covering the bulk 
of the colonial estates and the capital itself from the frequent inroads 
of Ctiyennc depredators, and their allies, the French mai^ons. With 
the final repression of these marauders, the military duties of th(‘ 
post may be said to have ceased ; and it lias now for several year.-, 
served only as a police staliSii. No spot could have been better 
clioscii ; no truer centre found anywhere. Not only docs tlie Com- 
mcAveync River, with its double fringe of estates and cultivation 
reaching far to the south, bore unite with its main tributary, the 
Cottica, the eastern artery of a wide and popiilcnis district ; but the same 
way gives direct access to the Pcrica River, another important affluent 
from the south-east ; while at a little distance the Matappica water- 
course branches off in a northerly direction, and winding amid a 
populous region of plantations and cane-fields, finds aii opening to the 
sea beyond. Half the cultivation, and, owing to the character of the 
estates, more than half the rural population of Dutch Guiana, are 
within the range of these districts ; and the selection of this post will 
ever remain a proof of the administrative, no less than of the military 
talents of Van Sommelsdyk. 

The small fort, a pentagon, erected on a grass-grown promontory 
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at the meeting of the two great waters, has a very pretty appearance. 
On every side the further view is shut off by the dense forest through 
which the rivers make their winding way* by channels from thirty to 
forty feet in depth ; no other habitation is in sight ; and the cleared 
space around the fort T)uildings has an out-of-the-world look, befitting 
a scene of weird adventure in “ Mabinogion or the “Fairie 
Queene.^’ But the poetry of the New World is in itself, not in the 
eyes of those who behold it ; and if fairies exist west of the Atlantic, 
they .are invisible for the most. Above its junction, the Commeweyne 
changes character, and instead of being a broad, slow-fiowing volume 
of brackish water, becomes a comparatively narrow, but deep and 
rapid stream ; while its former muddy colour is exchanged for pure 
black, not unlike the appearance of the mid- Atlantic depths in its 
inky glassiness. If taken up, however, in small quantity, the black 
colour, \yhich is due chiefly to the depth, gives place to a light 
yellow ; otherwise the water is clear, free from any admixture of 
mud, and perfectly healtliy, wdth a slightly astringent taste. These 
peculiarities arc po])ularly ascribed to some vegetable extract of the 
nature of tannin, derived from the decomposing substances of the 
equatorial forest, underneath which these rivers take their rise. 

We for our part no longer pursue our voyage on the Commeweyne, 
but diverging, follow its tributary — or rather an equal stream — the 
Cottica, and oar course is henceforth oast, almost parallel with the 
sea-line, tliougli at some distance from it. From Fort Sommelsdyk 
onwards, the view on either bank gains in beauty what it loses in 
•extent. The bendings and turnings of the river arc innumerable ; 
indeed, it not rarely coils itself on itself in an almost circular loop, 
the nearest points of which have been in many instances artificially 
•connected by a short but deep and navigable canal, the work of 
Dutch industry. Several little islands, each an im2)cnetrable mass of 
tangled vegetation, have thus been formed ; on two larger ones, far 
up the river, coffee is still grown. It .was' for many years one of the 
main articles of cultivation in these districts, though now it has 
fallen into unmerited neglect ; whence it will doubtless be rescued 
whenever a better proportioned labour supjjly shall allow the colonists 
to reoccupy and extend the narrow' limits wdthin which their activity 
is at present restricted. Several creeks, as all lesser watercourses 
arc here called, fall into the main stream, or from distance to dis- 
tance connect it, by the aid of canals, w'ith the sea. On the banks of 
one of these flourished, in days gone by, the still famous Helena, a 
Mulatto syren, whose dusky charms are said to have rivalled in their 
mischievous effects, if not in other respects, those of her Grecian 
namesake. These creeks, with the canals and ditches dependent on 
them, complete the water-system alike of irrigation and traffic 
throughout this wonderful land, where nature has clone so much, 
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and art and skill yet more. But whatever the sea communication 
through these occasional openings, no brackish taint ever finds its 
way to the higher level, through which the Oottica flows ; and the 
freshness of the water is betokened by the ever-increasmg loveliness 
and variety of the riverside vegetation. Lowest down hangs the 
broad fringe of the large-leaved “moco-moco’’ — a plant that has, I 
suppose, some authentic Latin name, only I know it not ; nor would 
it, however appropriate, give thee, perhaps, gentle reader, any 
clearer idea of the plant than may its Indian one, — dippinjf its 
glossy green clusters into the very stream. Above tower all the 
giants of West Indian and South American forests, knit together ty 
endless meshes of convolvulus, liane, creeper, and wild vine, the 
woorali, I am told, among the rest ; and surcharged with parasites, 
till the burden of a single tree seems sufficient to replenish all 
the hothouses of I]n gland and Wales from store to roof. Piercing 
through tliesc, the eta-palm — it resembles in growth the toddy-palm 
of the East Indies, and, for aught my ignorance can object to the 
contrary, may be the very same — waves its gracefifl fans high against 
the steady blue ; and birds innumerable — black, white, mottled, plain, 
blue, yellow, crimson, long-billed, parrot-billed, a whole aviary let 
loose — fly among the boughs, or .strut fearless between the tree- 
trunks, or stand Jiiid-leg deep, meditative, in the water. Large 
lizards abound on the banks, and snakes too^, it may bo, but they 
have the grace to keep out of sight, along with the jaguars and 
other unpleasant occupants of the Guiana jungle. In their stead 
light corials, sometimes with only “a woman to paddle, sometimes 
a man or boy, dart out of the harbour-like shelter of the creeks ; 
bush-negro families peer curiously from the doors of their floating 
cottages, or guide their timber-rafts clown the stream. Ever and 
anon a white painted bar(j|«e, conveying an overseer, a book-keeper, 
or some other of the white or sbmi-whitc gentry, rows quickly by, for 
the river is the highway, and Jibe wayfarers along it many : so that 
even where its banks arc at the loneliest, the stream itself has life 
and activity enough to show. More often, however, it passes between 
cultivated lands : for while the factories and sugar estates diminish 
in number as we go further up, the small Creole properties increase ; 
and comfortable little dwellings, places, cottages, slieds, and out- 
houses, amid every variety of “ provision ground ’’ cultivation, mul- 
tiply along the bank. Here, too, even more than along the Comme- 
weyne, men in every variety of costume — from the raggedest half- 
nakedness that in this climate betokens, not exactly want, but rather 
hard out-door work, to the white trousers and black coat, the badges 
of the upper-class negro Creole — and a yet greater number of 
women, who have fortunately not learned to fexchange the becoming 
and practical turban of their race for the ridiculous hat and bonnet 
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of European fashion, come down to honour the Governor’s passage ; 
non does the blazing afternoon sun, now at his hottest, seem to have 
the least effect on the energy of their welcome. And I may add that 
not here only, and in the more seclude^l districts of the colony, but 
throughout its entire extent, I neither saw nor heard of anything 
indicating, however remotely, the duality of feeling that in so many 
other West Indian settlements — ^the Danish most — draws a lino of 
separation, if not hostility, between the black and the white inha- 
bitants of the land. The Creoles of Surinam are not less loyal to the 
Dutch tricolor than the burghers of Leyden, and King William him- 
self could hardly expect a more affectionately enthusiastic greeting, 
were he to make a tour through the seven Provinces, than his repre- 
sentative receives when visiting his Transiiihmiic subjects of the 
same rule. And in this matter, observation is confirmed by history ; 
nor since the conclusion, in 1777, of the long and bloody Maroon 
wars, has a single outbreak or show of insubordination disturbed the 
interior hannony of Dutch Guiana. 

For this happy state of things, contrasting so advantageously 
with the records of too many other neighbouring colonies, tlio wise 
and kindlj” rule of an enlightened Government Iuin been, of course, 
the principal promoter and cau^se. Put m.> small share of the 
praise is also due to the truest friends and best guides Europe has 
ever supplied to the tAfrican race, the iforaviaii brolhers. More 
fortunate than their compeers of Jamaica and its sister-islands, 
the Surinam slaves fell to the share of these ]Moravian teachers, 
who had already as far back ai^ 5735 organized sett lenient s among 
the Indians of the interior with much labour and little result. It 
is remarkable that almost the only teachers wlio have met with any 
success — and indeed their success, so to call it, has been considerable, 
among the Indians of the two Conlinenits south and north — arc 
Homan Catholic priests. A sensuous idolatry best fits a sensuous 
good-for-nothing race. AVhercas w,heii a Catholic missionary 
^ bush-negro the other day the propriety of ex- 
changing his hereditary worship of the cotton-tree for that of an 
imaged Virgin Mary, the black is reported to have answered, ** God 
made our idol, man made yours ; and, besides, ours is the finer of the 
two,” and accordingly declined the exchange. “ Se non e vero, e 
ben trovato.” 

But to return to the Moravians. When, after some difficulty, 
though less than might have been anticipated from the nature of 
things, on the masters’ part, they were allowed to turn their 
attention to the slaves, their success was as rapid as it was well- 
deserved. In 1770 the first negro was baptized and admitted as a 
member of the congregation, and the countenance publicly and 
generously given on the occasion by the Governor of the colony 
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marked this step with the importance of a historical event. The 
very samo year a Moravian teaching establishment was opened on 
one of the Commewcyne estates, others followed, and long before the 
emancipation of 18G3, three-fourths of the working negroes had 
been numbered in the Moravian ranks. Tlje latest census gives 
nineteen Moravian schools, attended by more than two thousand 
two hundred children, while over twenty-four thousand names, all 
Creole, arc inscribed in the register of the Ilerrnhut brotherhood. 

That the emancipation, too long deferred, of 1863, \vas neither 
preceded, accompanied, nor^ followed in Dutch Guiana by any 
<listurbaiices like those which agitated Jamaica, Demcrara, and other 
settlements thirty years before ; that apprenticeship, so signal a 
failure elsewhere, here proved a success ; that when this too came to 
its appointed end in 1873, scarce one among the thousand of Creole 
labourers on the estates struck work, or took advantage of his new 
completeness of freedom to give himself up to idleness and- vagabond 
life — these things are mainly due, so the colonists acknowledge, to 
the spirit of subordination, industry, and ord(v* inspired in their 
pupils by the Moravian teachers. Alike untinctured by Baptist 
restlessness and Methodist fanaticism, their loyalty and good sense 
had prepared a people worthy of the rights into the enjoyment of 
udiich tliey at last entered ; they Kad made of the slaves under their 
tutoriarcare, not only, as the ])hrase goes, good Christians, but they 
had also made of them what the mujority df other teachers had 
failed to do, good citizens and good subjects ; loyal to their govern- 
ment, resjjcctful to their superiors, orderly among themselves. 
Obcah and poisoning, serious crimes* indeed in any form, arc almost 
unknown in Dutch Guiana; camp-meetings and the disgraceful 
extravagances of “native Baptist’’ preachers, moiinfcbanks, and 
demagogues entirely «o. 

Liberty of conscience and ilie freedom of every man to choose and 
follow whatever religion iic will, are very good things ; yet even 
their warmest suj^portcr would hardly hesitate to bring up his 
children by preference in that form of religion to which he himself 
belongs. Negroes in their present j)hasc arc children ; when newly 
emancipated thej’ might have been more properly termed babies ; 
and there would certainly liaA^c been then no harm, nor even much 
difficulty, in prescribing for them some one of the many modes of 
Christianity best adaj)tcd to their comprehension and capabilities. 
And of all modes the Moravian, with its simple creed, simple 
though emotional Avorship, strict discipline, and absence of priestly 
caste-ship, would I venture to think have been the best. 

These reflections, which, so far as they are merely reflections, the 
reader-companion of my trip is free to adopt or reject as he pleases, 
have in this my narrative derived their origin from the sight of the 
bam-liko buildings of the Moravian establishment called of Char- 
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lottenburg alongside of which we arc now borne on the clear black 
depths of the Cottica. The high-roofed conventual-looking mansion 
occupied by teachers themselves has a somewhat German air ; the 
chapel, school-house, and cattle-sheds, from which last, with garden 
cultivation and farming work on a small scale, the mission is 
chiefly supported, are all spacious and all plain even to ugliness. 
If we enter the buildings, we shall see little more, or in truth 
nothing whatever, to gratify the artistic sense. AVithin as without^ 
any approach to ornamentation, not decorative only, but architectural 
even, is strictly excluded ; though whether for reasons* of economy 
or on some abstract principle, I do not know. Perhaps it is a 
speculative craze, for why should not the Moravians have crazes 
of flieir own like other denominations? Ilowevci, as this fancy, if 
fancy it be, docs not interfere with the practical utility of the 
constructions, which are cool, roomy, well-aired, and well-kept, 
W’ant of beauty may be pardoned though deplored. The interior 
arrangemeiiits, too, oifer nothing to make a description interesting. 
A school-room, an oJemontary one especially, is much tlie same all 
the world over, whether the scholars be black or white ; and the 
same may be said of a niecting-housc and its contents. But as I 
have already said, they answer the purposes they were intended for, 
and in addition tluy realh^ come up to tlie popular idea. Private 
dwellings, by African rule of taste, should be sniall, mere sleeping- 
coverts in fact, with an open verandah or shed tacked on, it may be,, 
but as little construction as possible. Public buildings, on tbc 
contrary, cannot be too large. For decoration, the African eye lias 
no great discernment ; it appreciates bright colours and tlicir com- 
binations, but that is nearly all. In form, imitative form especially, 
they arc at the very first letter of the art alphabet ; nor were the 
most gifted of tlicir kind, the ancient Egyptians, much further 
advanced in cither respect. What then (;an be exj^ected from the 
West Coast national typo ? But like the princes of their brother- 
hood, the light-coloured Africans of the Nile valley, the Congo 
negro, and the naturalised South-Amcriean Creole, understand the 
value of size in architecture as Avell as Mi‘. Fergusson himself, 
though not equally able jierhaps to give the reason of the value ; and 
the spacious assembly-room and wide enclosure of a central African 
palace, or a Surinam negro meeting-place, arc the legitimate though 
somewhat feeble and degenerate descendants of the giant slructures 
of Carnac. 

Cottages and gardens extend far away to the right and left of the 
open space wdicre stands the central establishment ; cocoa-nut trees 
form a conspicuous and a very agreeable figure in the general land- 
scape. Sir Charles Dilke asserts, correctly, I take for granted, that 
two hundred thousand acres of Ceylon land are shaded by cocoa* 
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palms, yielding from seven to eight hundred million cocoa-nuts a 
year, and worth two millions sterling. Amen. There is no reason, 
or, to put it better, i\o hindrance, either of climate or soil, to 
prevent the mainland Dutch settlement of the West from rivalling 
or excelling in this respect the once Dutch island of the East. 
Nor is much labour, nor much expense, beyond the first outlay of 
planting, recpiired. Yet even for these, men and capital are alike 
wanting. Well, everything has its day ; and Surinam, when her 
lime comes, may be the garden of Guiana ; she is, for nineteen- 
twentieths oi*her extent, moye like the shrubbery now. 

Meanwhile the current and the boat arc bearing us on round 
another curve of the bank ; the glittering plantain-screen and the 
infinite intcrhicings of the cocoa-leaves have closed round the green 
gap with its long-roofed dwellings ; last of all, the small painted 
belfry has, so to speak, been swallowed up among the boughs, and 
‘‘ all the landscape is remade.’* Hero is a remarkably largo and 
handsome residence, witli an avenue down to the water’s edge, and 
landing-place to match ; the garden, too, and •the statues amid its 
flowers, look more numerous and more fantastic than common ; the 
factory is in good working order ; the sheds full of megass, the out- 
houses st.ockod — everything betokens a prosperous condition ; the 
negroes at the wliarf salute us wftli Hags, popguns, and wliat they are 
pleased to call singing, as wo approacli. I ^inquire the name of the 
place ; it is Muiinikondam, the Governor informs me; adding that th(* 
estate is remarkable for the eonservativetenaeity with which, amid all 
the changes that liaA o from time io time come over the si^irit of the 
colonial dream, it has maintained, old customs, old feelings, old 
manners and modes of life. Certainly we arc now in what may be 
termed an out-of-the-way corner, not far fi‘om the very extreme 
limits of European habitation, and central influences may have been 
slow in (liffiising thcinselv43S by Dutcli barges up this secluded 
winding river. Nevcrtlicless, to iny English eye, the busiest dis- 
tricts of tl\c colony, and dhe capital itself, had alroad}’ appeared 
remarkably conservative. Not wholly stationary, for progress there 
certainly is ; hut it is progress hy line and rule, precept and 
measure, here a little and there a little ; not on the sweeping scale, 
or by the rapid transitions ordinary in the empirical regions of the 
New World. Ho that, thought I, if l^iramariho he comparatively 
not conservative, thcj conservatism of Munnikendam must be some- 
thing worth the studying. The Governor assented, and by his order 
a message was shouted across the stream that on our return we would 
pay the good folks of the estate a visit, and we continued our way. 

My readers will, I hope, accompany ns on our visit to Munni- 
kendam, in the following chapter, and derive from it as much 
pleasure in idea as we ourselves did in actual fact. Just now. 
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however, tlie immediate goal to which we were bound was the 
estate entitled “ La Paix,’’ the remotest of all European settlements, 
or farms, from the colonial centre, bordering on what was once the 
military frontier, between which and the Marowyiie Iliver the land 
lies yet open and unreclaimed. East of the Marowync commences 
Surinam’s old rival and plundcroa* — ^French Cayenne. The distance 
of La Paix from the capital, in a straight lino, is about fifty 
miles ; following the river windings, it cannot be much short of a 
hundred. 

The Gottica in this part of its course, and above its junction with 
the Perica, which flows into it a little below jMunnikendam, is 
narrow, often not oxeoeding eighty yards in width, but extremely 
deep ; the banks, whore they have not been cloaroci for cultivation, 
or planted over with fruit-trees, are a tangled inaze of forest, under- 
wood, creeper, leaf, flower, thorn, through which a cat or a snake 
could hardly find a way. Coffee-bushes, the abandoned relics of 
plantation, mingle freely with the native growth ; tall pabjis shoot 
up everywhere; bamboo tufts bend gracerully over tlic stream; 
water-lilies, pink, white, and yellow, float on the ink-black waters. 
From space to space the opening of some Mnall natural creek, or 
artificial canal, enlarges the vista, green and flower- starred, to its 
furthest reach. Amid these. Creole* cottages and gardens, cocoa-nut 
and banana jjlantations, abound and prosper; there is no sign of 
insecurity anywhere, stilf less of want. A mile or so belore we reach 
La I’aix, we pass the large dwelling-houst' called Croot Mar- 
seille ; ” it is inhabited by three Creole negroes, the joint proprietors 
of the adjoining sugar estate. And these land-owning brethren, 
though thriving, live together, strange to say, in unity. 

La Paix itself, with its seventeen hundred and sixty acres of 
grant, though not more than one-third of them are under actual cul- 
tivation, is a fine sugar estate; the fertility of the soil is evidently 
only limited by the amount of labour bestowed on it ; and the 
employment of Coolies speaks well for the corres])onding amount of 
capital invested. Yet the place has a half wild, irouticr look ; and 
in the struggle between the industry of man, and the excessive pro- 
ductiveness of nature, the latter seems ever and anon almost on the 
point of gaming the upper hand. Long grass and fantastic under- 
growth shoot up wherever the smallest vacancy is loft ; the canc- 
patch shows like a little island, surrounded by an encroaching tide 
of trees ; and the tall branches overshadowing cottage and outhouse, 
give the habitations a backwDod settlement appearance — doubtful 
and undecided. 

And here, on the twilight verge, where the extremest rays 
of civilisation blend with the dark margin of savage, or, at any rate, 
non-civilised existence beyond, let us pause awhile. 

W. Gr. Palgrave. 



THE POSTULATES OF ENGLISH POLITICAL 
* ECONOMY. , 

No. t. 

Ada31 Smt'I'ii completed the "Wcaltli of Nations in 1770, and our 
English political economy is therefore just a hundred years old. In 
that time it has had a wonderful effect. The life of almost every- 
one in England — perhaps of everyone — is diflferent and better in 
consequence of it. The whole commercial policy of the countty is 
not so mi Kill founded on it as instinct with it. Ideas which are 
paradoxes everywhere (dse in the world are accepted axioms here 
as results of it. No other form of political philosophy has over 
had one thousandth part the influence on us ; its teachings have 
settled down into the common sense of the nation, and »havc become 
irreversible. > 

VTc are too familiar with the good we have thus acquired to 
appreciate it pi’operly. To do so wo should see what our ancestors 
were taught. The best book on Political J^conomy published in 
England before that of Adam Smith is Sir James Stuart’s Inquiry, 
a booh full of acuteness, and written by a niaii of travel and cultiva- 
tion. And its teaching is of this sort : — 

“Inull trade two things are to bo considered in the eommodity sold. The 
first is the niatter ; the second is tliA* labour ('iiiploycd to render this matter 
useful. • 

“Tho matter exported from a country is w’hat the countr}’^ loses ; the price 
of the labour exiiorttnl is ■what it gains. , 

“ If tho value of the matter inqiorted bo greater than tho value of what is 
(}xiiortcd the (MUintry gains. If a greater value of labour be imported than 
exported tho country loses. Why '^ Because in the first case strangers must 
have paid fyi the suiplus of labour exported ; and in tho second place 

because? the strangers must l^ave paid to strangers in mutter tljo surplus of 
labour imported. It is therefore a general maxim to discourage tho importa- 
tion of work, and to encourage the ex2)ortatit»n of it.” 

It was in a world where //f/.s- was bcli(*vcd that our present Political 
Economy began. 

Abroad the influence of our English system has of course not 
been nearly so great as in England itself. Put even there it has had 
an enormous eflcct. All tho highest financial and commercial legisla- 
tion of the Continent has been founded upon it. As curious a 
testimony perhaps as any to its power is to be found in the memoir 
of Mollicn — the financial adviser of the first Napoleon, fe bon 
MolUen^ whom nothing would induce him to discard because his 
administration brought franeSy whereas that of his more showy com- 
pictitors might after all end in ideas. 
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“It was thon,” says Mollion, in giving an account of his youth, “that I 
read nn English bpok of which the discipjes whom M. Tur^t had left spake 
'with the greatest praise— the work of Adapi Smith. I had especiutlly remarked 
how warmly'' the venerable and judicious Maleshcrhes Used to 6 peak of it — ^this 
book so deprecated by all the me'n of the old routine who spoke of them- 
selves 60 improj)erly as, of the school of Colbert. ^Phey seemed to have persuaded 
themselves that the most important thing for our nation was that not one 80 h 
should over leave France ; that so long as this was so the kind and the amount 
of tajpj,tion, the rate of wages, the greater or loss perfection of industrial arts, 
wore thjngs of coinploto indifference, provided always that* one Frenchman 
gained what another Frenchman lost.” 

AikJ Rc describes how the Wealth of Nations led him* to abandon 
those absurdities and to substitute the views with which we are 
now so familiar, hut on which the “ good Moliieii ** dwells as- on 
new paradoxes. In cases like this one instance is worth a hundred 
arguments. Wc sec in a moment the sort of effect that our English 
Political Economy has had when wc find it guiding the finance 
of Napoleon*, who hated ideologues, and who did not love the 
English. • 

But notwithstanding these triumphs, the position of our Political 
Economy is not altogether satisfactory. It lies rather dead in the 
public mind. Not only it does not excite the sanu' interest as formerly, 
but there is not exactly the same confidence in it. Younger men 
either do not study it, or do not feel tliat it comes homo to them, 
and that it matches witji their most living ideas. New sciences 
have come up in the last few years with ikjw modes of investiga- 
tion, and they want to know wliat is the relation of economical 
.science, as their fathers licld it, to these new thoughts and those 
new instruments. They ask, often hardly knowing it, will this 
“ science,"’ us it claims to be, harmonize with wdiat wc now know to 
be sciences, or hear to bo tried a.s wo now try selciiccs? And they 
arc not sure of the answer. 

Abroad, as is natural, the revolt is more? avowed. Indeed, though 
the Political Economy of Adam Smith penetrated deep into the 
continent, what has been added in England since htis never done so 
equally; though if our “science” is true, the nc^ycr work required a 
greater intellectual effort, ^nd is far more complete as a scientific 
achievement than anything which Adam Smith did himself. Political 
Economy, as it was taught by Bicardo, has had in this respect much 
the same fate as another branch of English thought of. the same 
age, with which it has many analogies — jurisprudence as it was 
taught by Austin and Bentham; it has remained insular. I do not 
iriean that it was not often read and understood, of course it was 
so, though it was often misread and misunderstood. But it never at 
all reigned abroad as it reigns here ; never was really fully accepted 
in other countries as it was here where it arose. And no theory, 
economical or political, can now be both insular and secure ; foreign 
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thoughts qome soon and trouble us; .there will always be doubt 
hero as I4) what is only believed here. » : 

There are, no doubt, obvious reasons why . English ‘Political 
Economy should bo thus unpopular out of England. It i? known 
everywhere as the theory “of Free Trade,” and out - of. England 
free trade is almost every where •unpopular. Expejienco Shows 
that no belief is so diflicult to create, and no one so easy to disturb. 
The protectionist creed rises like a weed in every soil. “Why,” 
JVI. Thiers was asked, “do you give these bounties to the French 
sugar refines?” “I wisJi,” replied he, “the tall chimheys to 
smoke.” Every nation wishes prosperity for some conspicuous 
industry. At what cost to the consumer, by what hardship to' less 
conspicuous indus^trics, that prosperity is obtained, it does not care. 
Indeed, it hardly knows, it will ne/cr read, it will never appre: 
hend the refined reasons which prove tliosc evils and show how 
great they are ; the visible picture of the smoking chimneys absorbs 
the wljolo mind. And, in many cases, the cagornesg* of England 
in the free-triidc cause only docs that cause harm. Foreigners say, 

“ Your English traders arc strong and rich ; of course you wish to 
undcr-sell our traders, who arc weak and poor. Y^ou have invented 
this Political Economy to enrich yourselves and ruin us; we will 
see that }^ou shall not do so.” 

And that English political economy is mj>re opposed to the action 
of government in all ways than most such theories, brings it no acces- 
sion of popularity. All governments like to interfere ; it elevates 
their position to make out that ihey can cure the evils of mankind. 
And all zealots wish they should interfere, for such zealots think they 
can and may convert the rulers and manipulate the state control : it 
is a distinct object to convert a definite man, and if *!he will not bo 
convinced there is alwaj\s a hope of his successor. But most zealots 
dislike to appeal to the nifiss of mankind ; they know instinctively 
that it will be too opaque and impenetrable for them. 

But T do not believe that these arc the only reasons why our 
English political economy is not estimated at its value abroad. I be- 
lieve that this arises from its special characteristic, from that which 
constitutes its peculiar value, and, parodqxical as it may seem, I also 
believe that this same characteristic is likewise the reason why it is 
often not thoroughly understood in England itself. The science of 
political economy as we have it in England may be defined as the 
science of business, as business is in large productive and trading 
communities. It is, an analysis of that world so familiar to many 
Englishmen — the “great commerce” by which England has become 
rich. It* assumes the principal facts which make that commerce 
possible, and as is the W'^ay of an abstract science it isolates andj 
simplifies them ; it detaches them from the confusion with which they 
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are^mixed in fact. And it deals too with the men who carry on that 
commerce, and Avho make it possible. It assumes a sort of human 
nature such as we see it everywhere around, us, and again it simplifies 
that human nature ; it looks at one part of it only. Dealing with 
matters of '' business,’’ it assumes that man is actuated only by motives 
of business. It assumes that every man who makes anything, makes 
it for money, that he always makes that which brings him in most at 
least cost, and that he will make it in the way that will produce most 
and spend least ; it assumes that every man who buys, buys with his 
whole heart, and that he who sells, sells with his whole heart, each 
wanting to gain all possible advantage. Of course we know that 
this is not so, that men arc not like this ; but wo assume it for sim- 
plicity’s sake, as an hypothesis. And this deceives many excellent 
people, for from deficient education they have very indistinct ideas 
what an abstract science is. 

More competent persons, indeed, have understood that English 
political economists are not speaking of real men, but of in^ginaiy 
ones ; not of men as we see them, but of men as it is couA cnient to 
us to suppose they are. But even they often do not understand that 
the world which our political economists treat of is a very limited 
and peculiar world also. They often imagine that what they read 
is applicable to all states of society, and to all ecpially, whereas it is 
only true of — and onl}’ proved as to — staU*s of society in which 
commerce has largely cTcveloped, and where it has taken the form of 
development, or something near the form, which it has takf'ii in 
England. 

This explains why abroad the science has not been well undei*- 
stood. Commerce, as Ave have it in England, is not so full-grown 
anywhere else as it is here — at any rate, is not so out of the lands 
populated by the Anglo-Saxon race. Here it is not only a thing 
definite and observable, but about tlij most definite thing we 
have, the thing Avhich it is most difficult to help seeing. But on 
the continent, though there is much that is like it., and thougli that 
much is daily growing more, there Is nowhere the same pervading 
entity — the same patent, pressing, and unmistakable object. 

And this brings out too the inherent difficulty of the subject — a 
difficulty which no other science, I think, presents in equal magni- 
tude. Years ago I heard Mr. Cobden say at a Tjcague Meeting 
that “ Political Economy was the highest study of the human mind, 
for that the physical sciences required by no means so hard an effort.” 
An orator cannot be expected to be exactly precise, and of course 
political economy is in no sense the highest study of mind — there arc 
others which aro much higher, for they are concerned with things 
much nobler than wealth or money ; nor is it true that the effort of 
mind which political economy requires is nearly as great as that 
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required for the abstniser theories of physical science, for the th'eory 
of gravitation, or the theory of natural selection ; but, nevertheless, 
what Mr. Cobden meant had — as was usual with his first-hand 
mind — a great fund of trqjbh. He meant that political economy — 
effectual political economy, political economy which in complex 
problems succeeds — is a very difficult thing ; something altogether 
more abstruse and difficult, as well as more conclusive, than that 
which many of those who rush in upon it have a notion qf. 
It is an abstract science which labours under a special hard- 
ship. Those who are con\6crsant with its abstractions arc\isually 
without a true contact with its facts; those who are in contact 
with its facts have usually little sympathy with and little *cog- 
ni/ance of its abstractions. Literary men who write about it arc 
constantly using what a great teacher calls ‘‘unreal words’^ — 
that is, tliey arc using expressions with which they have no 
complete vivid picture to correspond. They arc like physiologists 
who have never dissected ; like astronomers who •have never 
seen the stars; and, in consequence, just when they seem to be 
reasoning at their best, their knowledge of the facts falls short. 
Their primitive ]ucturo fails them, and their deduction altogether 
misses the mark — sometimes, indeed, goes astray so far, that those 
who live and move among the foots, boldly say that they cannot 
comprehend “ how any one can talk sucli^ nonsense.’’ While, on 
the other hand, these people W’ho live and move among the facts 
often, or mostly, eiinnot of themselves put together any precise 
reasonings about them. Men of •business have a solid judgment — a 
w’onderful guessing power of wdiat is going to happen — each in his 
own trade ; but they have never practised tliemselves in reasoning 
out their judgmeiits and in supporting their guesses by argument; 
probably if they did so#»somc of the finer and corrocter parts of their 
anticipations 'would vanish. They are like the sensible lady to 
whom Coleridge said, “ Maclam, I accept your conclusion, but you 
must let me find the logic for it.” Men of business eaii no more 
put into words much of what guides their life than they could 
tell another person how to speak their language. And so the “theory 
of business” leads a life of obstruction, because theorists do not see 
the business, and the men of business will not reason out the 
theories. Far from wondering that such a science is not completely 
perfect, wo should rather 'wonder that it exists at all. 

Something lias been done to lesson the difficultj^’ by statistics. 
These give tables of facts which help theoretical writers and keep 
them straight, but the cure is not complete. Writers without 
experience of trade are always fancying that these tables mean 
something more than, or something different from, that which they 
really moan. A table of prices, for example, seems an easy and 
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simple thing to understand, and a whole literature of statistics 
assumes that simplicity; but in fact there are many difEculties. 
At the outset there is a difference between the men of theory and 
the men of practice. Theorists take a tablo’^of prices as facts settled 
by unalterable laws ; q. stockbroker will tell you such prices can be 
“ made.” In actual business tsuch is his constant expression. If 
you ask him what is the price of such a stock, he will say, if it be a 
stock at all out of the common, I do not know, sir ; I will go on 
to the market and get them to male me a price.” And the following 
passage from the lleport of the late. Foreign Loans’ Committee 
shows what sort of process making” a price sometimes is : — 

“ Immediately,” thoy say, “after the publication of the prospectus” — tho 
case is that of the Honduras Jjoan — “and before any allotment was miidc, 
M. Lefeyro authorised extensive purchases and sales of loans on liis behalf, 
brokers were employed by him to deal in tho manner best calculattul to main- 
tain th() j)rico of tho stock; tho brokers so oiii])lo5'ed instructed jobbers to pur- 
chase tho stock when th<» market required to bo strengthened, and to sell 
it if tho mai^cot was sufhcieiitly linn. In consequonco of the market thus 
created dcailin gs were carried on to a very largo amount. I'ifty or a hundred 
men wt'i-o in the market dealing with each other and tho brokers all round. 
One jobber had sold tho loan (i.‘2,.)0(),000) once over.” 

Much money was thus abstracted from credulous rural investors ; 
and L regret to say that book statists arc often eciually, though less 
hurtfully, deceived. They make tables in which artificial tables run 
side by side with natural ones ; in which the price of an article 
like Honduras scrip, which can be iridefinitely manipulated, is 
treated just like the price of Consols, which can scarcely be 
manipulated at all. In most cases it never occurs to the maker 
of the table that there could be such a thing as an artificial — a maid 
fide — price at* all. He imagines all prices to be equally straight- 
forward. — Perhaps, however, this may be sajd to be an unfair sample 
of price difficulties, because it is dra\\Ti from the Stock Exchange, 
the most complex market for prices ; — and no doubt the Stock 
Exchange has its peculiar difficulties, of which I certainly shall not 
speak lightly ; — but on tlie other hand, in one cardinal respect, it is 
the simplest of markets. There is no question in it of the physical 
quality of commodities : one Turkish bond of 1858 is as good or bad 
as another ; one ordinary share in a railway exactly tho same as any 
other ordinary share ; but in other markets each sample differs in 
quality, and it is a learning in each market to judge of qualities, so 
many are they, and so fine their gradations. Yet mere tables 
do not tell this, and cannot tell it. Accordingly in a hundred 
cases you may see ‘‘prices” compared as if they were prices 
the same thing, when in fact they arc prices of different things. 
The Gazette average of corn is thus compared incessantly, yet it is 
hardly tho price of the same exact quality of corn in any two years. 
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It is an average of all the prices in all the sales in all the markets. 
But this year the kind of corn mostly sold may bo very supe- 
rior, and last year very inferior — ^yet the tables compare the two 
without noticing the difficulty. And when the range of prices runs 
Over many years, the figures are even more treacherous, for the 
names remain, while the quality, Jhe thing signified, is changed. 
And of this persons not engaged in business have ho warning. 
Statistical tables, even those which are most elaborate and careful, 
arc not substitutes for an actual cognizance of the facts : they do 
not, as a ru^e, convey a just idea of the movements of a trade to 
persons not in the trade. 

It will bo asked, why do you frame such a science if from its 
nature it is so difficult to frame it ? The answer is that it is neces- 
sary to frame it, or we must go without important knowledge. The 
facts of commerce, especially of the great commerce, are very com- 
plex. Some of the most important arc not on the surface ; some of 
those most likely to confuse are on the surface. If yo^ attempt to 
solve such problems without some apparatus of method, you arc as 
sure to fail as if you try to take a modern military fortress — a Metz 
or a Belfort — by common assault ; you must have guns to attack the 
one, and method to attack the other. 

The way to be sure of this is*to take a few new problems, siacli as 
are for ever presented by investigation and life, and to sec what by 
mere common sense we can make of them.*- For example, it is said 
that the general productiveness of the earth is less or more in certain 
regular cycles, corresponding wnth perceived changes in the state of 
the sun, — what would be the cffccft. of this cyclical variation in the 
efficiency of industry upon commerce ? Some hold, and as I think 
hold justly, that, extraordinary as it may seem, •these regular 
changes in the sun have much to do with the regular recurrence of 
difficult times in the money market. AV^hat common sense would be 
able to answer these questions ? Yet w'e may be sure that if there 
be a periodical scries of ^changes in the yielding power of this 
planet, that scries will have many consequences on the industry of 
men, whether those which have been suggested or others. 

Or to take an easier case, who can tell without instruction what 
is likely to be thd effect of the new loans of England to foreign 
nations ? AVc press upon half-finished and half-civilised com- 
munities incalculable sums ; we arc to them what the London 
money-dealers are to students at Oxford and Cambridge. AVo 
enable these communities to read in every newspaper that they can 
have ready money, almost of any amount, on “ personal security.” 
No incipient and no arrested civilizations ever had this facility before. 
What will bo the effect on such civilizations now, no untutored mind 
can say. 
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Or again : sinco the Franco-German War an immense sum of 
new money has come to England ; England has become the settling- 
place of international bargains much more than it was before ; but 
whose mind could divine the effect of sucK a change as this, except 
it had a professed science to help it ? ' " 

There arc indeed two suggested modes of investigation, besides 
our English Political Economy, and competing with it. One is the 
Enumerative, or, if I may coin such a word,, the ‘‘All-case method.” 
One school of theorists say, or assume oftener than they say, that 
you should have a “ complete experience ; ” that you should accu- 
mulate all the facts of these subjects before you begin to reason. 
A very able German writer has said, in this very Review,^ of a great 
economical topic, banking, — 

“ I venture to su^ygost that there is but one way of arriving at such know- 
ledge and truth ** (that is absolute truth and full knowledge). “ namely, a 
thorough investigation of the facts of the case, lly the facts, I moan not 
merely such'facts as present themselves to so-called practical men in the com- 
mon routine cf business, but the facts which a complete historical and statis- 
tical inquiry would develop. When such a work shall have been accomplished, 
German economists may boast of having restored the principles of banking, 
that is to say, of German banking, but not even then of banking in general. 
To set forth principles of banking in general, it will be necessary to master in 
the same w'ay the facts of English, Scotch, French, and American banking, in 
shoit,, every country whore banking exists. The only ” he afterwards continues, 

“ but lot us add also, tho safe ground of hope for 2 )olitical economy is, follow- 
ing Bacon’s exhortation to rocommonco afresh tin* whole work of economic 
intjuiiy. In whut condition would chemistry, physics, geology, zoology be, 
and tho other bKiuches of natural science whi(;h have yielded such prodigious 
results, if their students had been linked to their chains of deduction from tho 
assumptions and speculations of tho Iasi centuiy.” 

But the reply is that the method which Mr. Cohn suggests was 
tried in physical science and failed. And it is very remarkable that 
ho should not have remembered it as he speaks of Lord Bacon, for 
the method which he suggests is exactly that wliich Lord Bacon 
himself followed, and owing to the mistaken nature of which he dis- 
covered nothing. The investigation into the nature of heat in the 
Novum Organum is exactly such a collection of facts as Mr. Cohn 
suggests, — ^but nothing comes of it. As Mr. Jevons well says, “ Lord 
Bacon’s notion of scientific method was that of a kind of scientific 
book-keeping. Facts were to be indiscriminately gathered from 
every source, and posted in a kind of ledger from which would , 
emerge in time a clear balance of truth. It is difficult to imagine a 
less likely way of arriving at discoveries.” And yet it is precisely 
that from which, mentioning Bacon’s name, hut not forewarned by 
his experience, Mr. Cohn hopes to make them. 

The real plan that has answered in physical science is much 
simpler. The discovery of a law of nature is very like the discovery 
(l) Fortnightly Itmew for September, 1873. 
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of a murder. In the one case you arrest a suspected person, and in 
the other you isolate a suspected cause. When Newton, by the fall 
of the apple, or something else, was led to think that the 
attraction of gravitation would account for the planetary motions, he 
took that cause by itself, tradbd out its effects b^ abstract mathematics, 
and so to say found it guilty,^'7— he discovered that it would 
produce the phenomenon under investigation. In the same way 
Geology has been revolutionized in our own time by Sir Charles 
Lyell. He for the first time considered the effects of one particular 
set of causes Jby themselves. He showed how large a body of facts 
could be explained on the hppothesis “ that the forces now operating 
upon and beneath the earth’s surface are the same both in kind and 
■degree as those which, at remote epochs, have worked out geological 
changes.” He did not wait to begin his inquiry till his data about 
all kinds of strata, or even about any particular kind, were complete ; 
he took palpable causes as he knew them, and showed .how many 
facts they would explain ; he spent a long and most iiijportant life 
in fitting new facts into an abstract and youthful speculation. 
Just so in an instance which has made a literature and gone the 
round of the world. Mr. Darwin, who is a disciple of Lyell, has 
shown how one vera “natural selection,” would account 

for an immense number of the facts of nature; for how many, 
no doubt, is controverted, but, as is admitted, for a very large 
number. And this he showed by very difficult pieces of reasoning 
■which very few persons would have thought of, and which most 
people found at first not at all easy to comprehend. The process by 
which physical science has bccoiiKJ what it is, has not been that 
of discarding abstract speculations, but of working out abstract specu- 
lations. The most important known laws of nature-^the laws of 
motion — the basis of the figures in the Nautical Almanack by 
w^hich every ship sails,— are^ difficult and abstract enough, as most of 
us found to our cost in our youth. 

There is no doubt a strong tendency to revolt against abstract 
reasoning. Human nature has a strong “factish” element in it. 
The reasonings of the Principia are now accepted. Hut in the 
beginning they were “ mere crotchets of Mr. Newton’s ; ” Flam- 
steed, the greatest astronomical discoverer of his day — tlic man of 
facts, pav excellence — so called them ; they have irresistibly con- 
quered, but at first even those most conversant with the matter did 
not believe them. — I do not claim for the conclusions of English 
Political Economy the same certainty as for the “ laws of motion.” 
But I say that the method by which they have been obtained is the 
same, and that the difference in the success of the two investigations 
largely comes from this— that the laws of wealth are the laws of a 
most complex phenomenon which ydu can but passively observe, and 

Q 2 
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oiicwliich you cannot try experiments for science’ sake, and that 
the laws of motion relate to a matter on which you can experiment, 
and which is comparatively simple in itself. 

And to carry the war into the enemy’s country, I say also that 
the method proposed by Mr. Cohn, •the “ all caso ” method, is 
impossible. When 1 read the words “all the facts of English 
banking,” I cannot but ask of what facts is Mr. Cohn thinking* 
Banking in England goes on growing, multiplying, and changing, 
as the English people itself goes on growing, multiplying, and 
changing. The facts of it are one thing to-day and another to- 
morrow; nor at any one moment does any one know them com- 
pletely. Those who best know many of them will not tell them or 
hint at them ; gradually and in the course of years they separately 
come to light, and by the time they do so, for the most part, 
another crop of unknown ones has accumulated. If we wait to 
reason till the “ facts ” are complete, we shall wait till the human 
race has expired. I think that Mr. Cohn and those that think with 
him arc too “ bookish ” in this matter. They mean by having all 
the “facts” before them, having all the printed facts, all the 
statistical tables. But what has been said of Nature is true of Com- 
merce. “ Nature,” says Sir Charles Lyell, “ has made it no part of 
her poncern to provide a record ^of her operations for the use of 
men ; ” nor docs trade either — only the smallest of fractions of actual 
transactions is set down, so that investigation can use it. Literature 
has been called the “fragment of fragments,” and in the same way 
statistics are the “ scrap of scraps.” In real life scarcely any one 
knows more than a small part of what his neighbour is doing, and ho 
scarcely makes public any of that little, or of what he does himself. 
A complete' record of commercial facts, or even of one kind of 
such facts, is the completest of dreams. You might as well hope for 
an entire record of human conversation. 

There is also a second antagonistic method to that of English 
Political Economy, 'which, by contrast, I 'W’ill call the “single case” 
method. It is said that you should analyse each group of facts 
separately — that you should take the panic of 18G6 separately, and 
explain it ; or, at any i*ate, the whole history of Lombard Street 
separately, and explain it. And this is very good and very impprtant; 
but it is no substitute for a preliminary theory. You might as well 
try to substitute a corollary for the proposition on which it depends. 
The history of a panic is the history of a confused conflict of many 
causes ; and unless you know what sort of effect each cause is likely 
to produce, you cannot explain any part of what happens. It is. 
trying to explain the bursting of a boiler without knowing the 
theory of steam. Any history of similar phenomena like that of 
Lombard Street coiild not be usefully told, unless there was a 
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considerable accumulation of applicable doctrine before existing. 
You might as well try to write the “ life of a ship, making as you 
went along the theory ot naval construction. Clumsy dissertations 
\fould run all over the narrqjbivc ; and the result would be a perfect 
puzzle. • 

I have been careful not to use in* this discussion of methods the 
phrase which is oftenest used, viz. the Historical method, because 
there is an excessive ambiguity in it. Sometimes it seems what I 
have called the Enumerative, or “ all case ” method ; sometimes the 

single case'' method ; a most confusing double meaning, forTby the 
mixture of the two, the mind is prevented from seeing the defects of 
either. And sometimes it has other meanings, vdtli which, as I sliall 
show, I have no quarrel, but rather much sympathy. Rightly con- 
ceived, the Historical method is no rival to the abstract method 
rightly conceived. But I shall be able to explain this better and 
less tediously at the' end of these papers than I can at the ‘beginning. 

This conclusion is confirmed by a curious circumstanfte. At the 
very moment that our Political Economy is objected to in some 
quarters as too abstract, in others an attempt is made to substitute 
for it one which is more abstract still, Mr. Jevons of Manchester, 
and M. Walras of Lausanne, without communication, and almost 
simultaneously, have worked out a matheraaticar’ theory of Politi- 
cal Economy ; — and any one who thinks what is ordinarily taught in 
England objectionable, because it is too little concrete in its method, 
and looks too unlike life and business, had better try the new doctrine, 
which he will find to be much wofsp on these points than the old. 

But I shall bo asked, Do you then say that English Political 
Economy is perfect ? — surely it is contrary to reason that so much 
difficulty should be felt in accepting a real science properly treated ? 
At the first beginning ao doubt there are difficulties in gaining a 
hearing for all sciences, but English Political Economy has long 
passed out of its first beginning ? Surely, if there were not some 
intrinsic defect, it would have been firmly and coherently established, 
just as others arc ? 

In this reasoning there is evident plausibility, and I answer . that, 
in my judgment, there are three defects in the mode in which 
Political Economy has been treated in England, w'hich have pre- 
vented people from seeing what it really is, and from prizing it at its 
proper value. 

First. It has often been put forward, not as a theory of the prin- 
cipal causes affecting wealth in certain societies, but as a theory of 
the principal, sometimes even of all, the causes affecting wealth in every 
society. And this has occasioned many and strong doubts about it. 
Travellers fresh from the sight, and historialis fresh from the study of 
peculiar and various states of society, look with dislike and disbelief 
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on la single set of abstract propositions which claims^ as they think, 
to be applicable to all such societies, and to explain a most important 
part of most of them. I cannot here pause to say how far particular 
English economists have justified this accusation ; I only say that, 
taking the whole body of them, there is much ground for it, and 
that in almost every one of thefn there is some ground. No doubt 
almost every one — every one of importance — has admitted that there 
is a friction” in society which counteracts the effect of the .causea, 
they treat of. But in general they leave their readers with the idea 
that, after all, this friction is but subordinate; that probably in 
the course of years it may be neglected ; and, at any rate, the causca 
assigned in the science of Political Economy, as they treat it, are the 
main and principal ones. Now I hold that these causes are only the 
main ones in a single kind of society — a society of grown-up compe- 
titive commerce, such as we have in England ; that it is only in such 
societies that the other and counteracting forces can be set together 
under the ihinor head of ‘^friction;” but that in other societies 
these other causes — in some cases one, and in some another — are the 
most effective ones, and that the greatest confusion arises if you try 
to fit on w»-economical societies the theories only true of, and only 
proved as to, economical ones. In my judgment, wo need not that the 
authority of our Political Economy should be impugned, but that 
it should bo minimized ; that we should realise distinctly where it 
is established and where not ; that its sovereignty should be upheld,, 
but its frontiers marked. And until this is done, I am sure that 
there will remain the same dojibt and hesitation in many minds^ 
about the science that there is now. 

Secondly, I think it in consequence of this defect of conception 
economists have been far more abstract, and in consequence m\ich 
more dry, than they need have been. If they had [distinctly set 
before themselves that they were dealing only with the causes of 
wealth in a single set of societies, they might have effectively 
pointed their doctrines with facts from those societies. But, so long 
as the vision of universal theory vaguely floated before them, they 
shrank from particular illustrations. Beal societies are plainly so^ 
many and so unlike that an instance from one kind does not show 
that the same thing exists in other societies — it rather raises in tho 
mind a presumption that it docs not exist there; and therefore 
speculators aiming at an all-embracing doctrine refrain from telling, 
cases, because those cases arc apt to work in ways, and to raise up 
the image not only of the societies in which the tenet illustrated is 
true, but also of the opposite group in which it is false. 

Thirdly, it is also in consequence, as I imagine, of this defective 
conception of their science, that English Economists have not been 
as fertile as they should have been in verifying it. They have? 
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been too content to remain in the “ abstract,” and to shrink from 
concrete notions, becanse they could not but feel that much of the 
most obvious phenomena of many nations did not look much like 
their abstractions. Whereas in the societies with which the science 
is really concerned, an almost infinite harvest* of verification was close 
at hand, ready to be gathered in ; and because it has nbt been used, 
much confidenQe in the science has been lost, and it is thought ^^to 
bo like the stars which give no good light because they arc so high.” 

Of course^ this reasoning implies that the boundaries of tjiis sort 
of Political Economj^^ arc arbitrary, and might be fixed hero or there. 
But this is already implied when it is said that I^olitical Economy 
is an abstract science. All abstractions are arbitrary; they arc 
more or less convenient fictions made by the mind for its own 
purposes. An abstract idea means a concrete fact or set of facts 
minnin something thrown away. The fact or set of facts were made 
by nature ; but how much you will throw aside of them and how 
innch you will keep for consideration you settle for yourself. There 
maj»' be any number of political economies accofding as the subject is 
divided off in one way or in another, and in this way all may be 
useful if they do not interfere with one another or attempt to rule 
further than they are proved. • 

The particular political economy which I have been calling the 
English I'olitical Economy, is that of Avhich the first beginning was 
made by Adam Smith, But what lie did was much like the rough 
view of the first traveller who discovers a country ; he saw some 
great outlines well, biit he misfook others and left out much. It 
was Ilicardo who made the first map; who reduced the subjects into 
consecutive shape, and constructed what you can call & science. Few 
greater efforts of mind have boon made, and not many have had greater 
fruits. From Ilicardo *the science passed to a whole set of minds — 
James Mill, Senior, Torrens* Macculloch, and others, who busied them- 
selves with working out hisidcas, with elaborating and with completing 
them. For five-and-twenty years the English world was full of 
such discussions. Then Mr. J. S. Mill — the Mr. Mill whom the 
present generation know so well, andwlto has had so much influence, 
— shaped with masterly literary skill the confused substance of those 
discussions into a compact whole. He did not add a great deal which 
was his own, and some of what is due to him does not seem to me of 
great value. But he pieced the subjects together, showed where 
what one of his predecessors had done had fitted on to that of 
another, and adjusted this science to other sciences according to the 
notions of that time. To many students his book is the Alpha and 
Omega of Political Economy ; they know little of what was before, 
and imagine little which can come after in the way of improvement. 
But it is not given to any writer to occupy such a place. Mr. Mill would 
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have been the last to claim it for himself. He well knew that taking 
his own treatise as the standard, what he added to Political Economy 
was not a ninth of what was due to Ricardo, and that for much of 
what is new in his book he was rather the SeerMaire do la Redaction; 
expressing and fonnulating the current views of a certain world, than 
producing by^ original thought from his own brain. And his remote- 
ness from mercantile life, and I should say his enthusiastic character, 
eager after things far less sublunary than money, made him little 
likely to give finishing touches to a theory of “ the great commerce.” 
In fact he has not done so ; much yet remains to be done in it as 
in all sciences. Mr. Mill, too, seems to me open to the charge of 
having widened the old Political Economy either too much or not 
enough. If it be, as I hold, a theory proved of and applicable to 
particular societies only, much of what is contained in Mr. Mill’s 
book should not be there ; if it is, on the contrary, a theory holding 
good for all societies, as far as they are concerned with wealth, much 
more ought to be there, and much which is should be guarded and 
limited. English Political Economy is not a finished and completed 
theory, but the first lines of a great analysis which has worked out 
much, but which still leaves much unsettled and unexplained. 

There is nothing capricious, wo should observe, in this conception 
of Political Economy, nor though it originated in England is there 
anj^ thing specially English in it. It is the theory of commerce, as 
commerce tends more and more to be when capital increases and 
competition grows. England w^as the first — or one of the first — 
countries to display these characteristics in such vigour and so 
isolated as to suggest a separate analysis of them, but as the world 
goes on, similar characteristics are being evolved in one society after 
another. A similar money-market, a similar competing trade based 
on large capital, gradually tends to arise in all countries. As men 
of the world ” are the same everywhere, so the great commerce is the 
same everywhere. Local peculiarities and ancient modifying cir- 
cumstances fall away in both cases ; and it is of this one and uniform 
commerce which grows daily, and which will grow, according to 
every probability, more and ’more, that English Political Economy 
aspires to be the explanation. 

And our Political Economy does not j)rofess to prove this growing 
world to be a good world — far less to bo the best. Abroitd the 
necessity of contesting socialism has made some writers use the con- 
clusions brought out by our English science for that object. But 
the aim of that science is far more humble ; it says these and these 
forces produce these and these effects, and there it stops. It does 
not profess to give a moral judgment on either ; it leaves it for a 
higher science, and one yet more difficult, to pronounce what ought 
and what ought not to be. 
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The first thing to be done for English Political Economy, as I hold, 
is to put its aim right. So long as writers on it do not clearly see, 
and as readers do not at all see, the limits of what they are analysing, 
the result will not satisfy either. The science will continue to seem 
w'hat to many minds it seems now^ proved perhaps but proved i)i 
mihihis ; true, no doubt, somehow and somewhere, but* that some- 
where a term incognita, and that somehow an unknown quantity. — 
As a help in this matter I propose in the present series of papers to 
take the principal assumptions of Political Economy one by one, and 
to show, not exhaustively, for that would require a long work, but 
roughly, where each is true and where it is not. We shall then 
find that our Political Economy is not a questionable thing of 
unlimited extent, but a most certain and useful thing of limited 
extent. By marking the frontier of our propert}'^ wo shall learn its 
use, and we shall have a positive and reliable basis for estimating its 
value. 


11 . 

The first assumption which I shall take is that which is perhaps 
oftoncr made in our economical reasonings than any other, namely, 
that labour (masculine labour, I mean) and cajntal circulate 
readily within the limits of a nation from employment to employ- 
snent, leaving that in which the remuneration is smaller and 
going to that in which it is greater. No assumption can be 
better founded, as respects such a •country as England, in such an 
economical state as our present one. A rise in the profits of capital, 
in any trade, brings more capital to it with us nowadays — I do 
not say quickly, for that would be too feeble a word, but almost 
instantaneousl3^ If owing to a high price of corn, the corn trade on 
a sudden becomes more pro^tablo than usual, the bill-cases of bill- 
brokers and bankers are in a few days stuffed with com bills — that 
is to say the free capital of the country is by the lending capitalists, 
the bankers and bill-brokers, transmitted where it is most wanted. 
When the price of coal and iron rose rapidly a year or two since, so 
much capital was found to open new mines and to erect new furnaces 
that the profits of the coal and iron trades have not yet recovered it. 
In this case the influence of capital attracted by high profits was not 
only adequate, but much more than adequate : instead of reducing 
these profits only to an average level, it reduced them below that 
level ; and this happens most commonly, for the speculative enter- 
prise which brings in the new capital is a strong, eager, and rushing 
force, and rarely stops exactly whore it should. Here and now a 
craving for capital in a trade is as ahnost sure to be followed by a 
plethora of it as winter to be followed by summer. — Labour does 
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not flow so quickly from pursuit to pursuit, for man is not so easily 
moved as money — ^but still it moves very quickly. Patent statistical 
facts show what we may call ‘‘ the tides ” of bur people. Between the 
years shown by the last census, the years 1861 and 1871, the popu- 
lation of 

« 

' The Northom counties increased 23 per cent. 

Yorkshire „ 19 ,, 

North-western counties ,, lo ’ 

London ,, 16 ,, 

While that of 

The South-western counties onty increased 2 per cent. 

Eastern , , , , 7 , , 

North Midland „ „ 9 », 

— though the fertility of marriages is equal. The set of labour is 
steadily and rapidly from the counties whore there is only agri- 
culture and little to be made of new labour, towards those where 
there arc many employments and where much is to be made of it. 

No doubt there are, even at present in England, many limitations 
to this tendency, both of capital and of labour, which arc of various 
degrees of importance, and which need to be considered for various 
purposes. There is a “friction,’’ but still it is only a “friction;” 
its resisting power is mostly defeated, and at a first view need 
not be regarded. But* taking the world, present and past, as a 
whole, the exact contrary is true ; in most ages and countries this 
tendency has been not victorious but defeated ; in some cases it can 
scarcely be said even to have existed, much less to have conquered. 
If you take at random a country in history, the immense chances 
are that 3 ’’ 0 U will find this tendency either to be altogether coerced, 
or not at all to prevail as it does with us now. This primary 
assumption of our Political Economy is nbt true everywhere and 
always, but only in a few places and a few times. 

The truth of it depends on the exictence of conditions which, 
taken together, are rarely satisfied. Let us take labour first, a» 
it is the oldest and simplest of the two. First there must be 
“employments” between* which labour is to migrate; and this is 
not true at all of the primitive states of society. We are used to a 
society which abounds in felt wants that it can satisfy, and where 
there arc settled combinations of men — trades as we call them — each 
solely occupied in satisfying some one of them. But in primitive 
times nothing at all like this exists. The conscious wants of men 
arc few, the means of supplying them still fewer, and the whole 
society homogeneous — one man living much as another. Civiliza- 
tion is a shifting mixture of many colours, but barbarism was and 
is of a dull monotony, hardly varying even in shade! 

A picture or two of savage tribes brings this home to the mind 
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better than abstract words. Let ns hear Mr. Gatlin's descripticttx of 
a favourite North American tribe, with which he means ns to be 
much pleased : — 

. “Tho Mandans, like all otliei; tribes, live lives of idleness and^ leisure, and 
of course devote a ^at deal of time to their amusements, of which they have 
a great variety. Of these dancing is oncvof tho principal, and may be seen in 
a varietj’’ of forms ; such as tho buffalo dance, tho boasting dance, tho begging 
dance, the scalp-dance, and a dozen other dances, all of which have their 
peculiar characters and meanings and objects.” 

Then he describes the '^starts and jumps" of these dances, and 
goes on : — 

“ Euffaloos, it is well known, arc a sort of roaming creatures congregating 
occasionally in huge masses, and strolling away about tho country from east to 
west or from north to south, or just where their w'hims or fancies may lead them ; 
and the Mandans are sometimes by this means most unceremoniously left without 
anything to eat, and being a small tribe and unwilling to risk their lives by 
going far from home in tho face of tlioir more powerful enemies, aro oftentimes 
left almost in a slate of starvation. Tn any emergency of this kind every' man 
musters and brings out of his lodge his mask (the skin of a bu£blo*s bead with 
the horns on), which he is obliged to keep in readiness for this occasion; and 
then commences the buffalo dance of which I have ^oken, which is held for 
the purpose of making * buffalo come,’ as they term it, — of inducing the 
buffalo herds to change the direction of their wanderings, and bend their 
course towards tho Iklandan village and graze about on tho beautiful hills and 
bluffs ill its vicinity, whore the Mandans can shoot them down and cook them 
as th(?y want them for food. 

“ For the most part of the year tho young w^arriars and hunters by riding out 
a mile or two from tho village cpn kill meat in abundance ; and sometimes largo 
herds of these animals may ho soon grazing in full view of the village. Thero 
aro other seasons also when tho young men have ranged about tho country, as 
far as they are willing to risk their lives, on account of their enemies, without 
finding meat. This sad intelligence is brought back to tho chiefs and doctors, 
W’ho sit in solemn council and consult on tho most expedient measures to bo 
taken until they arc sure to decide tho old and only expedient ^ which has never 
failed.* This is tho buffalo dance, which is incessantly continued till ‘buffalo 
come,’ and which the whole village by relays of dancers keeps up in succession. 
And when the buffaloes are seen, there is a brisk preparation for tho chase — a 
great hunt takes place. Tho choicest pieces of the carcase are sacrificed to the 
Groat Spirit, and then a surfat or a carouse. Those dances have sometimes 
boon contiimod for two or three weeks until tho joyful moment when buffaloes 
mtide their appearance. And so they ‘ mver fail,'* as the village thinks, to bring 
the buffjiloos in.” 

Such is the mode of gaining the main source of existence, without 
which the tribe would starve. And as to tho rest we are told — 

“ The princijial occupations of the women in this village consist in procuring 
wood and water, in cooking, dressing robes and other skins, in drying meat and 
wild fruits, and raising maize.” 

In this attractive description there is hardly any mention of male 
labour at all ; the men bunt, fight, and amuse themselves, and the 
women do all the rest. 

And in the lowest form of savage life, rn the stone age, tho social 
structure must have been still more uniform, for there were still less 
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means to break or vary it. The number of things which can be 
made with a flint implement is much greater than one would have 
imagined, and savages made more things with it than any one would 
make now. Time is nothing in the savage state, and protracted 
labour, even with the worst instrument, achieves much, especially 
when there /are no other means of achieving anything. But there is 
no formal division of employments — no eotton trade, no iron trade, 
ho woollen trade. There are beginnings of a division, of course, 
but, as a rule, every one does what he can at every thing. 

In much later times the same uniformity in the ' structure of 
society still continues. We all know from childhood how simple is 
the constitution of a pastoral society. As we see it in the Penta- 
teuch it consists of one family, or a group of families, possessing 
flocks and herds, on which, and by which, they live. They have no 
competing employments ; no alternative pursuits. What manufac- 
tures there arc are domestic, are the work of women at all times, and 
of men, of certain men, at spare times. No circulation of labour is 
then conceivable, for there is no circle ; there is no group of trades 
round which to go, for the whole of industry is one trade. 

Many agricultural communities are exactly similar. The pastoral 
communities have left the life of movement, which is essential to a 
subsistence on flocks and herds, aiid have fixed themselves on the 
soil. But they have hardly done more than change one sort of 
uniformity for another. They have become peasant proprietors — 
combining into a village, and holding more or less their land in 
common, but having no pursuit worth mentioning, except tillage. 
The whole of their industrial energy — domestic clothes-raaking and 
similar things excepted — is absorbed in that. 

No doubt in happy communities a division of labour very soon 
and very naturally arises, and at first sight we might expect that 
with it a circulation of labour would begin too. But an examination 
of primitive society does not confirm this idea ; on the contrary, it 
shows that a main object of the social organization which then 
exists, is to impede or prevent that circulation. And upon a little 
thought the reason is evident. There is no paradox in the notion ; 
early nations were not giving up an advantage which they might 
have had ; the good which we enjoy from the circulation of labour 
was unattainable by them ; all they coidd do was to provide a sub- 
stitute for it — a means of enjoying the advantages of the division of 
labour without it, — and this they did. We must carry back our 
minds to the circumstances of primitive society before wc can com- 
prehend the difficulty under which they laboured, and see how 
entirely it differs from any which we have to meet now. 

A free circulation of labour from employment to employment in- 
volves an incessant competition between man and man, which causes 
constant quarrels, — some of which, as we see in the daily transactions 
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of trades unions, easily run into violence ; and also a constant series 
of new bargains, one differing from another, some of which are sure 
to be broken, or said to be so, which makes disputes of another kind. 
The peace of society is exposed in early times to greater danger 
from this source than now* because the passions of men were then 
less under control than now. “In tho simple and violent times,” as 
they have been well called, “which we read of in our Bibles,” 
people struck one anotlicr, and people killed one another, for very 
little matters as we should think them. And the most efficient counter- 
active machinery which now preserves that peace, then did not 
exist. We have now in the midst of us a formed, elaborate, strong 
government, which is incessantly laying down the best rules whiah it 
can find to prevent trouble under changing circumstances, and which 
constantly applies a sharp pervading force running through society 
to prevent and j)iinish breaches of those rules. Wo are so familiar 
with the idea of a government inherently possessing, and daily 
exercising both executive and legislative power, that ^we scarcely 
comprehend tho possibility of a nation existing without them. But 
if we attend to the vivid picture given in tho Book of Judges of an 
early stage in Hebrew society, wo shall see that there was then 
absolutely no legislative power, and only a faint and intermittent 
executive power. The idea of Ijfw making, the idea of making new 
rules for new circumstiinccs^ w’ould have been as incomprehensible to 
Gideon or Abimelech as the statutes at lar^e to a child of three 
years old. They and their contemporaries thought that there was 
an unalterable law consecrated by religion and confirmed by custom 
which they had to obey, but they could not have conceived an 
alteration of it except as an act of wickedness — a worshipping of 
Baal. And the actiuil coercive power available for punishing 
breaches of it was always slight, and often broken. One “judge,” 
or ruler, arises after another, sometimes in one tribe and place, and 
another in another, and exercises some kind of jurisdiction, but his 
power is always limited ; there is no organization for transmitting 
it, and often there is no such person — no king in Israel whatever. 

The names and the details of this book may or may not be 
historical, but its spirit is certainly true. The peace of society 
then reposed on a confused sentiment. In which respect for law, as 
such — at least law in our usual modem sense — was an inconsiderable 
element, and of which the main components were a coercive sense of 
ingrained usage, which kept men from thinking what they had not 
before thought, and from doing what they had not before done ; a vague 
horror that something, they did not well know what, might happen if 
they did so ; a close religion which filled the air with deities who were 
known by inherited tradition, and who hated uninherited ways ; and a 
submission to local opinion inevitable when family and tribe were 
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the, main props of life, — when there really was no world without 
Verona’s walls,” — when every exile was an outcast, expelled from 
what was then most natural, and scarcely finding an* alternative 
existence. 

No doubt this sentiment was in all communities partially re- 
inforced by police. Even at the time of the ‘‘ Judges,” there were 
no doubt local authorities,” as wo should now say, who forcibly 
maintained some sort of order even when the central power was 
weakest. But the main support of these authorities was the 
established opinion ; they had no military to call ii;, no exterior 
force to aid them ; if the fixed sentiment of the community was not 
strong enough to aid them they collapsed and failed. But that fixed 
sentiment would have been at once weakened, if not destroyed, by a 
free circulation of labour, which is a spring of progress that is 
favourable to new ideas, that brings in new inventions, that 
prevents tjie son being where his father was, that interrupts the 
tradition of generations and breaks inherited feeling. Besides 
causing new sorts of quarrels by creating new circumstances and 
new occasions, this change of men from employment to employment 
decomposes their moral authority, which alone in this state of society 
can prevent quarrels or settle them. Accordingly, the most suc- 
cessful early societies have forbidden this ready change as much as 
possible, and have endeavoured as far as they could to obtain the 
advantages of the division of labour without it. Sir Henry Maine, 
to whom this subject so peculiarly belongs, and who has taught 
us so much more on it than any one else, shall describe the industrial 
expedients of primitive society us he lias seen them still surviving 
in India : — 

“ There is,” Ho says, “ yet another feature of the modern Indian cultivating 
group which connects them with primitive western communities of^tho same kind. 
I have several times spoken of them as organiztfd and self-acting. They in 
fact include a nearly complete establishmcnU of occupations and trades for 
enabling thorn to continue their collective life without assistance from any 
person or body external to thorn. Besides the lieadmon or council exercising 
quasi-judicial, quasi- legislative power, they contain a village police, now recog- 
nized and paid in certain provinces by the British Government. They include 
several families of hereditary traders ; the blacksmith, the harness-maker, the 
shoemaker. The Brahmin is also found for the porformanco of ceremonies, 
and even the dancing-girl for attendance at festivities. Thero is invariably a 
villago accountant, an important person among an unlettered population, so 
important indeed and so conspicuous, that according to reports current in India, 
the earliest English functionaries engaged in settlements of land ware occa- 
sionally led by their assumption that there must bo a single proprietor some- 
where to mistako the accountant for tho owner, of the village, and to record 
him as such in the official register. But tho person practising any one of these 
hereditary employments is really a soiTant’of the community as well as one 
of its component members. lie is sometimes paid by an allowance in grain, 
more generally by the allotment to his family of a piece of land in horoditary 
possession. Whatever else he may demand for the wares he produces is limited 
by a fiyed price very rarely departed from.” 
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To' no world could the free circulation of labour, as we have it 
in England, and as we assume it in our Political Economy, be more 
alien, and in none would it have been more incomprehensible. In 
this case as in many others, what seems in later times the most 
natural organization is really one most diflBcult to create, and it 
does not arise till after many organization's which seem to our 
notions more complex have preceded it and perished. The village 
association of India, as Sir Henry Maine describes it, seems a much 
more elaborate structure, a much more involved piece of workman- 
ship, than a cqmmon English village where everyone chooses his own 
calling, and where there arc no special rules for each person, and 
where a single law rules all. But in fact our organization is 
the more artificial because it presupposes the pervading intervention 
of an effectual government — the last triumph of civilisation, and one 
to which early times had nothing comparable. In expecting what 
we call simple things from early ages, we are in fact^ expecting 
tlieni to draw a circle without compasses, to produce the results of 
civilisation when tliey have not attained civilisation. 

One instance of this want of simplicity in early institutions, which 
has almost more than any other impaired the free transit of labour, is 
the comidexity of the early forms of landholding. In a future page I 
hope to say something of the general effects of this complexity, and 
to compare it witli the assumptions as to ownership in land ma&c by 
llicardo and others. I am here only concerndd with it as affecting the 
movement of men, but in this respect its effect has been incalculable. 
As is now generally known, the earliest form of landowning was 
not individual holding, hut tribal 'owning. In the old contracts of 
Englishmoii with savages nothing was commoner than for the king 
or chief to sell tracts of land, — and the buyers could not comprehend 
that according to native notions he had no right to do so, that he 
<*.ould not make a title to*it, and that according to those notions there 
was no one who could. Englishmen in all land dealings looked for 
some single owner, or at any rate some small number of owners, who 
had an exceptional right over particular pieces of land ; they could 
not conceive the supposed ownership of a tribe, as in New Zealand, 
or of a Aullage in India, over largo tracts. Yet this joint-stock 
principle is that which has been by far the commonest in the 
world, and that which the world began Avith. And not without 
good reason. In the early ages of society, it Avould have been 
impossible to maintain the exclusive ownership of a few persons in 
what seems, at first sight, an equal gift to all — a thing to which 
every one has the same claim. There was then no distinct govern- 
ment apart from and above the tribe any more than among New 
Zealanders now. There was no compulsory agency which could 
create or preserve exclusive ownership of the land, even if it had 
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been wished. And of course it could not have been wished, for though 
experience has now conclusively shown that such exclusive ownership 
is desirable for and beneficial to the nation as a whole as well as to the 
, individual owner, no theorist would have been bold enough to predict 
this beforehand. This monopoly is almost a paradox after experience^ 
and it would have seemed monstrous folly before it. Indeed, the 
idea of a discussion of it is attributing to people in the year 1000 n.c, 
the notions of people in the year 1800 a.d. Common ownership 
was then irremediable and inevitable ; no alternative for it was 
possible, or would then have been conceivable. But it is in its 
essence opposed to the ready circulation of labour. ^Few things fix 
a man so much as a share in a property which is fixed by nature, and 
common ownership, wherever it prevails, gives the mass of men such 
a share. 

And there is another force of the same tendency wdiich does not 
act so w'idcly, but which Avhen it docs act is even stronger — in many 
cases is omnipotent. This is the disposition of many societies to 
crystallize themselves into -^peciaUzed groups, w'hieh arc definite 
units, each with a dfaaractcr of its own, and arc more or less strictly 
hereditary. Sir Henry Maine has described to us liow in an Indian 
village the blacksmith is hereditarj^ and the harness-maker, and the 
shoe-maker, — and this is natural for every trade lias its secrets, 
whiclb make a kind of craft or mystery of it, and which must bo 
learnt by transmission* or not at all. The first and most eflicient 
kind of apprenticeship is that by birth ; the father teaches his son 
that by which he makes his living, almost without knowing it ; the 
son picks up the skill which is .in the air of the house, almost with- 
out feeling that he is doing so. Even iioAv w'c sec tliat there are 
city families, and university and legal families, — families wdierc a 
special kind of taste and knowledge are passed on in each generation 
by tradition, and which in each have in that respect an advantage 
over others. In most ages most kinds of skilled labour have shown a 
disposition to intensify this advantaga by combination — to form a 
bounded and exclusive society, guild, trades union, or whatever it 
may be called, which keeps or tries to keep in each case to itself the 
rich secret of the inherited art. And even when no pains arc 
taken, each special occupation, after it gains a certain size, lends to 
form itself into a separate group. Each occupation has certain 
peculiar characteristics which help to success in it, and which, 
therefore, it fosters and develops ; and in a subtle way these traits 
collect together and form a group-character analogous to a national 
character. The process of caste-making is often thought to be an 
old-world thing which came to an end when certain old castes were 
made and fixed before the dawn of history. But in fact the process 
has been actively at work in recent times, and has hardly yet died 
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out. Thus in Cashmere, where the division of castes is alr^pady 
minute, Mr. Drew tells us that of the Batals — a class at the very 
bottom of the scale, “ whose trade it is to remove and skin carcasses, 
and to cure leather,” — ^he has heard ‘‘that there are two classes; 
so apt are communities in India to divide and to subdivide, to 
perpetuate differences, and to separate rather than amalgamate. 
The higher Batals follow the Mohammedan rules as to eating, and 
are allowed some fellowship with the other Mohammedans. The 
lower Batals eat carrion, and would not bear the name of Mohamme- 
dans in the mouths of others, though they might call themselves so.” 
Just so, Mr. lluTiter says that “ the Brahmans of Lower Bengal bore 
to the Brahmans of Oudh the same relation that the landed geiitry 
of Canada or Australia bears to the landed gentry of England. 
Each is an aristocracy, both claim the title of Esquire, but each is 
composed of elements whose social history is widely different, and the 
homo aristocracy never regards the successful settlers as equal in 
rank. The Bralimans of the middle land went further; they 
declared the Brahmans of Tjower Bengal inferior, not only in the 
social scale, but in religious capabilities. To this day many of the 
north country Brahmans do not eat with the Brahmans of the lower 
valley, and convicted felons from the north-west will suffer repeated 
floggings in jail for contumacy* rather than lot rice cooked bj a 
Bengal Brahman pass their lips.” Caste-making is not a rare act, 
but a constant^ occurring act, when circuirfstanccs aid it, and when 
the human mind is predisposed to it. 

One great aid to this process is the mutual animosity of the 
difierent groups. “ What one nation hates,” said Napoleon, “is 
another nation ; ” just so, what one caste hates is another caste : tlio 
marked characteristics of each being dillercnt form a certain natural 
basis for mutual dislike. There is an intense disposition in the 
human mind — as you ftiay see in any set of schoolboys — to hate 
what is unusual and straiigS in other people, and each caste supplies 
those adjoining it with a .conspicuous supply of what is unusual. 
And this hatred again makes each caste more and more unlike the 
other, for every one wishes as much as possible to distinguish him- 
self from the neighbouring hated castes by excelling in the 
peculiarities of his own caste, and by avoiding theirs. 

In the ancient parts of the world these contrasts of group to group 
are more or less connected for the most part with contrasts of 
race. Very often the origin of the caste — the mental tendency 
which made its first members take to its special occupation — was 
some inborn peculiarity of race; and at other times, as suc(;essive 
waves of conquest passed over the country, each race of conquerors 
connected themselves most with, and at last fell into, the pre- 
existing kind of persons which they most resembled, and frequently 
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in sp doing hardened into an absolute caste what was before a half- 
joined and incipient group. 

Each conquest, too, tends to make a set of outcasts — generally 
from the worst part of the previous population — and these become 

hewers of wood and drawers of water to the conquerors ; that is, 
they are an outlying and degraded race, which is not admitted to 
compete or mix with the others, and which becomes more degraded 
from feeling that it is thus inferior, and from being confined to the 
harder, baser, and less teaching occupations. And upon these 
unhappy groups the contempt and hatred of the higher ones tend to 
concentrate themselves, and, like most strong sentiments in the early 
world, they find for themselves a religious sanction. To many 
villages in India, Sir Henry Maine says, there are attached a class 
of “outsiders” who never enter the village, or only enter reserved 
portions of it, who arc looked on as “ essentially impure,” “ whose 
very touch is avoided as contaminating.” These poor people are 
more or les^ thought to be “accursed;” to have some taint which 
shows that the gods hate them, and which justifies men in hating 
them too, and in refusing to mix with them. 

The result of these causes is, that many ancient societies are 
complex pieces of patcliwork — bits of contrasted human nature, put 
side by side. They have a variegated comjih'xity, which modern 
civilised States mostly want. And there must clearly have been an 
advantage in this organization of labour — to speak of it in modern 
phrase — though it seems to us now so strange, or it would not have 
sprung up independently in many places and many ages, and have 
endured in many for long tracts of years. This advantage, as we 
have seen, was the gain of the division of labour without the compe- 
tition which* with us accompanies it, but w^hich the structure of 
society was not then hard enough to boar. 

No doubt wo must not push too far this "notion of the rigidity of 
caste. The system was too rigid to worJ: without some safety-valves, 
and in every age and place where that sys^^em prevails, some have been 
provided. Thus in India we are told “ a Brahmana unable to subsist 
by his duties may live by the duty of a soldier ; if he cannot get a sub- 
sistence by either of these employments, he may apply to tillage and 
attendance on cattle, or gain a competence by traflSc, tlvoiding 
certain commodities. A Ghatriya in distress may subsist by all 
these means, but he must not have recourse to the highest functions. 
A Vaisya unable to subsist by his own duties may descend to the 
servile acts of a Sudra ; and a Sudra, not finding employment by 
waiting on men of the higher classes, may subsist by handicrafts ; 
besides the particular occupations assigned to the mixed classes, they 
have the alternative of following that profession which regularly 
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belongs to the class from which they derive their origin on* the 
mother’s side and so on, without end. 

And probably it is through these supplementary provisions, as I 
may call them, that the system of caste ultimately breaks down and 
disappears. It certainly disappeared in ancient Egypt when the 
compact Roman Government was lArong enough to do without it, 
and when a change of religion had removed the sanctions which 
fixed and consecrated it. The process is most slow, as our experience 
in India proves. The saying that ‘‘ La providence a scs aises dans le 
temps ” has rarely elsewhere seemed so true. Still, the course is 
sure, and the castu system will in the end pass away, whenever an 
eflicient substitute has been made for it, and the peace of industry 
secured witliout it. 

But it would be a great mistake to believe that, whenever and 
wherever there is an efficient external government capable of 
enforcing the law, and of making the competitive infgration of 
laboui* safe and possible, such migration of itself at dnee begins. 
There is in most cases a long and dreary econoinical interval to be 
passed first. In many countries, the beginning of such migration is 
for ages retarded by the w'aiit of another requisite — the w'aiit of 
external security . "We ha\'o come in modern Europe to look on 
nations as if they ANcre things indestructible — at least, on large 
nations. But this is a now idea, and even now it has to be taken 
with many qualifications. But in many periods of history it has 
not been true at all ; tlie world was in such confusion, that it was 
almost an even clianco A\'helher nations should continue, or wdiether 
they should be conquered and destroyed. In such times the whole 
energy of tlio community nuist be concentrated on its own defence ; 
all that interferes with it must be sacrificed, if it is to live. And 
the most eflicient mode qf defending it mostly is a feudal system ; 
that is, a local militia based (ui the laud, where; each occupier of the 
soil has certain services to render, of which he cannot divest liiinself, 
and which he must stay on certain definite fields to perform when 
wanted. In consequence the races of men which were possessed of 
an organization easily adapting itself to the f reation of such a militia, 
liavc had a strildng tendency to prevail in the struggle of history. 
“ The feudal system,” says Sir George Campbell, on many accounts 
one of our most comi^cteiit judges, ** I believe to be no invention of 
the Middle Ages, but the almo.st necessary result of the hereditary 
character of the Indo-Germanic institutions, when the tribes take the 
position of dominant conquerors. They form in fact an hereditary 
army, wdth that gradation of fcaltj^ Ironi the commander to the 
private soldier which is essential in military operations. Accordingly, 
we find that among all the tribes of Indo-Gennanic blood whicli have 
conquered aim ruled Indian provinces, the tendency is to establish a 
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feudal system extremely similar to that which prevailed in Europe. 
In Bajpootana the system is still in full force. The Mahrattas and 
Sikhs had both established a similar system. In my early days it 
existed in great [perfection in some parts of the Bis-Sutlej States.^^ 
And where the system ia most developed, at the lowest point of tte 
scale there "is always an immovable class — serfs, vilkinH regardanty or 
what we choose to call them — who do not fight themselves, who 
perhaps are too abject in spirit, or perhaps are of too dubious fidelity 
to bo^let have arms, but who cultivate the ground for those who 
really fight. The soldier class, rooted to the land by martial tenure, 
has beneath it a non-soldier class even more rooted to tho soil by the 
tenure of tilling it. I need not say how completely such a system 
of military defence, and such a system of cultivation, are opposed 
to the free transit of labour from employment to employment. 
Where these systems are perfectly developed, this transit is not so 
much impeded as prevented. 

And there is a yet more pervading enemy of the free circulation 
of labour. This i» slavery. Wc must remember that our modern 
notion that slavery is an exceptional institution, is itself an excep- 
tional idea ; it is the product of recent times and recent philosophies. 
No ancient philosoplier, no primitive community, would have com- 
prehended what we meant by it. That human beings are divided 
into strong and weak, higher and lower, or what is thought 
to be such ; and that the weak and inferior ouglit to be made to 
serve the higher and better, whether they would wish to do so or 
not, are settled axioms of carlj thought. Whatever might be the 
origin and whatever might be the fate of other institutions, the 
ancient worjd did not doubt that slavery at all events existed “ by . 
the law of nature,” and would last as long as men. And it interferes 
with the ready passage of labour from employment to employment 
in two ways. First it prevents what we call for this purpose 
employments ” — that is, markets w^hore labour may be bought, 
mostly in order that the produce may be sold. Slavery on the 
contrary strengthens and extends domestic manufactures where the 
produce is never sold at all, where it is never intended to be so, but 
where each household by its own hands makes what it' wants. In a 
slave-community so framed, not only is there little quick migration 
of free labour, but there are few fit places for it to migrate between ; 
there are no centres for tho purchase of much of it ; society tends 
to be divided into self-sufficing groups, buying little from tho 
exterior. And at a later stage of industrial progress slavery arrests 
the movement of free labour still more effectively by providing a 
substitute. It is then the slave labour which changes occupation, 
and not the free labour. Just as in the present day a capitalist who 
wants to execute any sort of work hires voluntary labour to do it, so 
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in a former stage of progress ho would buy slaves in order to do* it. 
Ho might not indeed be able to buy enough slaves — enough suitable 
slaves, that is, for his purpose. The organization of slavery has 
never been as effectual as ouj present classified system of free labour, 
and from intrinsic defects never can be.. But it does deyelope 
earlier. Just when the system of ftee labour might dcvelope if it 
were let alone, the imperfect substitute of slavery steps in and 
spoils it. When free labour still moves slowly and irregularly, and 
when frequent wars supply the slave-market with many prisoners, 
the slave-market is much theb eiisiest resource of the capitalist. So 
it is when a good slave-trade keeps it well filled. The capitalist 
finds it better to buy than to hire, for there arc in this condition of 
things comparatively many men to be bought and comparatively 
few to be hired. And the result takes unexpected directions. What 
the printing-press is in modern times,’ says a German writer, “that 
slavery was in ancient times.” And though this may be a little 
exaggerated, it is certain that in ancient Home books wdi*e produced 
much cheaper and in much greater number lhan they were for 
hundreds of years afterwards. When there was a demand for a 
book, extra copying-slaves could be “ turned on ” to multiply it 
in a way which in later times, when slavery had ceased, was 
impossible, and which is only surpassed by the way in which 
additional compositors are applied to work» m demand now. ,And 
political philosophers proposed to obtain revenue from this source, 
and to save taxation. “Suppose,” says Xenophon, “that the 
Athenian State should buy twelve^ thousand slaves, and should let 
them out to work in the mines at an obolus a head, and suppose that 
the whole amount annually thus received should he employed in the 
purchase of new slaves, who should again in the same way yield the 
same income, and so on successively ; the state would then by these 
means in five or six years possess six thousand slaves,” which would 
yield a large income. The idea of a compound interest investment in 
men, though abhorrent to us, seemed most natural to Xenophon. 
And almost every page of the classics proves how completely the 
civilisation then existing was based on, slavery in one or other 
of its forms — that of skilled labour (the father of Demosthenes 
owned thirty-three cutlers and twenty coachmakers) or unskilled, 
that might either be worked by the proprietor or let out, as he 
liked. Even if this system had only economical consequences, 
it must have prevented the beginning of freely mo\dng labour, 
for it is much handier than such a system can be at its outset. 
And as we know, the system has moral effects working in the same 
way even more powerful, for it degrades labour by making it the 
fllave-mark, and makes the free labourer-=-whether thepre/^teW of 
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ancient cities, or the ‘'mean white of American plantations— one 
of the least respectable and the least workmanlike of mankind. 

Happily this full-grown form of slavery is exceedingly fraiL 
We have ourselves seen in America hgw completely it collapses 
an extrinsic attack ; how easy it is to destroy it, how impossible to 
revive it. And much of the v^cakness of ancient civilisation was 
also so caused. Any system which makes the mass of a society hate 
the constitution of that society, must be in unstable equilibrium. A 
small touch will overthrow it, and scarcely any human power will 
reestablish it. And this is the necessary effect of capitalistic slavery, 
for it prevents all other labourers, makes slaves the “ many ” of the 
community, and fills their minds with grief and hatred. Capitalistic 
slavery is, as history shows, one of the easiest things to efface, as 
domestic slavery is one of the hardest. l>ut capitalistic slavery has 
vitall)^ influenced most of the greatest civilisations; and as domestic 
slavery haf^i influenced nearly all of them, tlio entire effect of the two 
has been prddigious. 

We see then that there are at least four conditions to be satisfied 
before this axiom of our English Political Economy is true within a 
nation. Before labour can move easily and as it pleases from employ- 
ment to employment there must be sucli employments for it to move 
between ; — there must be an effectual Government capable of main- 
taining peace and order ^during the transition and not requiring itself 
to be supported by fixity of station in society as so many govern- 
ments have been ; — the nation must be capable of maintaining its 
independent existence against other nations without a military 
system dependent on localised and immovable persons ; and there 
must be no competing system of involuntary labour limiting the 
number of employments or moving between them more perfectly 
than contemporary free labour. These are not indeed all the condi- 
tions needful for the truth of the axiom, but the others can be 
explained better when some other matters have been first discussed. 

Walteii Bagehot. 
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In comparing for purposes of study tlio .two great Histories of 
Greece which England produced hi the last generation, a thought, 
which has most probably often presented itself to other students, 
has frequently occurred to me. Much as the two works differ in 
plan, in views, and in manner of execution, their difference has 
never struck me so much as in the point of style. And the 
remarkable feature of this difference is, tliat it is not by any means 
the natural variation whicli we allow for, and indeed expect, in the 
productions of ixny two men of decided and distinct literary ability. 
It is not as the difference between Hume and Gibbon, and the differ- 
ence between Clarendon and Taylor. In the styles of these great 
writers, and in those of many others, there is the utmost* conceivable 
diversity ; but at the same time they are all styles. •We can see 
(see it, indeed, so clearly that we hardly take .the trouble to think 
about it) that each of them made a distinct effort to arrange his 
words into their clause, his clauses into their sentence, and his sen- 
tences into their paragraph according to certain forms, and that 
though these forms varied in the subtle and indcRcribablo measure of 
the taste and idiosyncrasy of each writer, the effort was always 
present, and was only accidentally if inseparably connected with the 
intention to express certain thoughts, to describe certain facts, of to 
present certain cliaractcrs. Rut when wo come to compare Thirlwall 
with Grote, we find not a variation of the kind just mentioned, but 
the full opposition of the presence of style on the one hand and the 
absence of it on the other. The lute Bishop of St. David’s will 
probably never be cited*among the greatest masters of English prose 
style, but still we can sec >¥ithout difficulty that ho has inherited its 
traditions. It would be difficult, on the other hand, to persuade a 
careful critic that Grote ever thought of such things as the cadence 
of a sentence or the composition of a paragraph. That he took so 
much trouble as might suffice to make his meaning clear and his 
language energetic is obvious ; that in no case did ho think of looking 
beyond this is I think certain. 

But the difference between these two great historians is very far 
from being a more isolated fact, of little more interest or significance 
than a parallel between Macedon and Monmouth. It marks with 
extraordinary precision the date and nature of a change which has 
affected English literature to a degree and in a manner worthy of the 
most serious consideration. What this change is, and whether it 
amounts to an actual decay or to a mere temporary neglect of style in 
English prose writing, aro questions which are certainly of importance, 
and the answers to which should not, as it seems to rac, lack interest. 
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If, then, we take up almost any book of the last century, 
we shall find that within varying limits the effort of which I 
have just spoken is distinctly present. 'The model upon which 
the writer frames his stylo may be and probably is faulty in 
itself, and still more probably is faultily copied ; there maj'^ be too 
much Addison in the mixture, "or too much Johnson ; but still we 
shall see that an honest attempt at style, an honest endeavour at 
manner as apart from matter, has been made, however clumsy the 
attempt may be, and liowever short of success it may fall. Hut if 
we take up any book of the last forty or fifty years, save a very few, 
the first thing that will strike us is the total absence of any attempt 
or endeavour of the kind. The matter will, as a rule, have been 
more or leas carefully attended to, and will bo presented to the reader 
wilh varying degrees of clearness and precision. But the manner, 
except in so far as certain peculiarities of manner may be conducive 
or prejudicial to clearness and precision of statement — sometimes 
perhaps to a|)parent precision wdth any sacrifice of clearness — will in 
most cases be found to have been totally neglected, if a thing may 
be said to be neglected which does not appear to have even pre- 
sented itself within the circumference of the field of view. In 
other words, and to adopt a convenient distinction, though there may 
be a difference of manner, there is usually no difference of style, for 
there is no style at all. ' 

Before going any further, it may be well to adopt a commendable, 
if antiquated and scholastic practice, and to set down accurately 
what is here meant by style, and ‘of what it consists. Style is the 
choice and arrangement of language with only a subordinate regard 
to the meaning to be conveyed. Its parts are the choice of the actual 
words to be used, the further selection and juxtaposition of these 
words, the structure of the clauses into which they are wrought, the 
arrangement of the clauses into sentences, and the composition of the 
sentences into paragraphs. Beyond the paragraph style can hardly 
be *Baid to go, but within that limit it is supreme. The faults inci- 
dent to these parts (if I may be allowed still to be scholastic) are 
perhaps also worthy of notice. Every one can see, though every one 
is by no means careful to put his knowledge into practice, that certain 
words arc bad of themselves, and certain others to be avoided 
wherever possible. The mere grammar of style teaches us not to say 
commence'* where we can say begin," or reliable" where we 
can say trustworthy." The next stage introduces difficulties of a 
higher order, though these also are more or less elementary. Most 
people can see the faults in the following sentences : — 

“ Had he always written upon the level we behold here there 
could be little question that the author would have taken his place 
amongst the front rank of dramatists." Here “ writing upon the 
level we behold here " is a combination of the most obviously incon- 
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gruous notions. Again, They did reject him of course, but ‘his 
speech remains as a model for all true men to follow, as a warning 
to all who may adopt ai\othcr course, &c. Here the unintentional 
repetition of the word “ course in an entirely different sense within 
the compass of a couple of linos is unpardonable. But these are mere 
rudiments ; it is in the breach or ne^ect of the rules that govern the 
structure of clauses, of sentences, and of paragraphs that the real 
secret of stylo consists, and to illustrate this broach or observation 
is less easy. The task will be perhaps made easier if we consider first 
in the rough •how the prevalent English style of the present day 
differs from that of past times. 

Some five-and-thirty years ago De Quincey had already noticed 
and deplored the deterioration of which wc speak. In his Essay on 
Style (reprinted in the sixth volume of his collected works) he 
undertakes to discuss at some length the symptoms and causes of 
the disease. De Quiiicoy, as any one who is at all acquainted with 
his works is aware, gave considerable attention to th« subject of 
style, Jind professed to be no mean authority thereon. There were, 
indeed, two peculiarities about him which prevented liim from 
deserving a very high place as a referee on such matters. The first 
was his mistaken idea that extremely ornate prose — the prose which 
his ally John Wilson called “numerous,*' and which othcrs'have 
called Asiatic — was the highest form attainable, and that any 
writer who did not aim at this fell naturally into a lower class. The 
other was liis singular crotchetiness, which made him frequently 
refuse to see any good in the style of writers to whom, for some reason 
or for no reason, he had taken a dislike. It will probably be allowed, 
not merely by persons who hold traditional opinions, but by all 
independent students of literature, that wo must look with con- 
siderable distrust on tha dicta of a critic who finds fault with the 
styles of Plato and of Conyers Middleton. The Essay on Style, how- 
ever (at least its first part, for the latter portions go off into endless 
digressions of no pertinence whatever), is much more carefully 
written and much more carefully reasoned than most of De Quincey's 
work. The purport of it is, that the decay of style is to be attri- 
buted partly to the influence of Grerman literature, but chiefly to 
the prevalence of journalism. No one will deny that the influence of 
newspaper writing is in many ways bad, and that to it is due much 
of the decadence in style of which complaint is made. But either 
the prevalent manner of journalism has undergone a remarkable 
change during the past generation, or else, the particular influence 
which De Quiiicey supposes it to have had was mistaken by him. I do 
not myself pretend to a very intimate acquaintance with the periodical 
literature of thirty or forty years ago, and I am afraid that not even 
in the pursuit of knowledge cfOuld I bo tempted to plunge into such 
a dreary and unbuoyant mare mortimm. With respect to the papers 
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of to-day it is certainly not difficult to discern a peculiarity in their 
stylos, or in what does duty for stylo in them. A large volume, for 
instance, might be profitably written, if, perhaps, not so profitably 
read, on the various stylistic peculiarities of the Times, There used 
to l>c the famous and memorable affectation of peculiar spoiling, or 
what one might perhaps, after the story of King Sigismund, call the 
,vf/jrr-‘Ort/iOfjr(fj)/iicnm style. Then, some ten years ago, there came 
the great ‘‘ Queen of Sheba” style, which consisted in opening an 
article with some fact or allusion which had the remotest (or not 
the remotest) connection with the subject. Of lato,‘porhap8, there 
has been less unity ; hut one style has never been lacking — a style 
which might be called the magisterial, but which I (having been 
once informed by a great master Iheroof, with whom I presumed to 
differ, that ^'all persons of common sense and morality ” thought as 
he did) prefer to call the common-scnsc-and-morality style. This 
style is convenient for reproof, for correction, and for instruction in 
rightcousnass. If you approve, you can point out not too enthusias- 
tically that the vie\v or proceeding in question is the only one which 
common sense and morality allow' ; if (which is possible) you do 
not understand, common sense, by not understanding also, will help 
you out of the difficulty ; and if you disapprove, morality will be as 
violently outraged as you like. < )f the w'eekly papers, it is impos- 
sible not to admire the iTCc-and-oasy doctrinaire-ism of the Spertafor, 
which is almost entirely an affair of stylo depending on a sedulous 
avoidance of ornate language, and a plentiful use of colloquial words 
and phrases about the least collcquial matters. Then there is the 
style of the Satunkty Itemew in its political articles, a sjtyle which 
appears to be framed on the principle that thoughts and words econo- 
mise weight by being meted out in small doses, and that a pound of 
buckshot will go farther than a pound of bullets. Lastly, the inquirer 
into such things will not neglect the peculiar aridity of certain of 
the older Quarterlies^ which seem to have retained the ponderous 
clauses of other days, while neglecting the form which saved those 
clauses from being cumbrous. But in most of all this we shall find 
little to bear out De Quincey's verdict. Long and involved sentences, 
unduly stuffed with fact and meaning, are what he complains of ; 
and though there is no doubt that we should not have to go far in 
order to find such at the present day, yet it does not appear, to me 
at least, that the main fault of contemporary English style is of this 
kind. On the contrary, the sin of which I should chiefly complain 
is the sin of over-short sentences, of mere gasps instead of balanced 
periods. Such a paragraph as the following will illustrate what I 
mean : That request was obeyed by the massacre of six out of 

the surviving princes of the imperial family. Two alone escaped. 
With such a mingling of light and darkness did Constantine close his 
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career/^ I think that any one who considers this combination of two 
mutilated clauses with an interjectional copula, and who perceives 
with what ease its hideous cacophony might have been softened into 
a complete and harmonious sentence, must feel certain that its 
present form is to some extent intentional. The writer might very 
well have written : “ That request was obeyed by the massacre of 
six out of the eight surviving princes of the imperial family, and the 
career of Constan'fcine was closed in a mixture of light and darkness.'^ 
Why did he not ? 

Again, let irs take a book of recent date, whose style has received 
considerable praise both in England and abroad — Mr. Green’s 
Short History of the English People. The character of Elizabeth 
is perhaps the most carefully written, certainly the most striking, 
passage in the book, and contains a most elaborate statement of that 
view of the great queen which many historical students now take. It 
enforces this view with the greatest energy, and sets it before us in 
every detail and difference of light and shade. Put how^in artistic it 
is ! how thoroughly bad in conception, composition, and style ! In 
the first place it occupies some seven printed pages of unusual extent 
and closeness, each of which is at least equal to two of the ordinary 
octavo pages of an English classic author. Let any one, if he can, 
imagine one of the great masters who could both draw and con>posc, 
Hume or Middleton, Clarendon or Swift, giving us a character of 
fourteen pages. A portrait on the scale of iirobdingnag, with all 
features and all defects unnaturally emphasized and enlarged, could 
hardly be more disgusting.^ • 

It is not necessary to multiply examples, which if all the defects 
of contemporary style were to bo noticed and illustrated, would 
occupy a space longer than the present article. In aft but a very 
few writers we shall observe Avith certain variations the same 
defects — inordinate copiousness of treatment combined with an utter 
inability, or at best an extreme unwillingness, to frame a sentence of 
' due proportion and careful structure. It should certainly be possible 
to trace the origin and examine the nature of a phenomenon so 
striking and so universal. 

The secret of the manner will not long escape us if wo notice or 
can disengage the intention with which, willingly or unwillingly, this 
manner has been adopted. Nor is this intention very hard to 
discover. It is, as it appears to me, a desire to present the subject, 

(1)1 cannot refrain from noticing an instance from this writer of the absurdity into 
which the passion for picturesque epithet hetraj’s many contemporary authors. At 
Newbury, we are told, “ the London train hands flung KuperVs horsemen roughly oft 
their front of pikes.” Hero roughly is in the Polonian senso ** good.” Visions of the 
sturdy and pious citizen discomfiting the debauched cawalier are aroused. But let ns 
consider it with the sobriety proper to history and to art, and perhaps wo shall ask Mr. 
Green to show us how to fling an enemy softly off a pike. Roaring like a sucking- 
dove would be nothing to this gymnastic effoi-t. 
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whatever it may be, to the reader in the most striking and arresting 
fashion. The attention of the reading public generally has, from 
causes to be presently noticed, becoma gradually concentrated 
almost wholly upon subject-matter. Among what may be called, 
intellectually speakifl^i^ the lower classes, this concentration shows 
itself not in the preference btit in the exclusive study of novels, 
newspapers, and sometimes of so-called books of information. A 
book must be as thej'' say “ about something,'* or it fails altogether to 
arrest their attention. To such persons a page with (as it has been 
quaintly put) no ‘‘resting-places," na proper nameft and capital 
letters to fix the eye, is an intolerable weariness, and to them it is 
evident that style can be only a name. Somewhat above them come 
the (intellectually) middle classes. I’hey arc not absolutely confined 
to personal adventure, real or fictitious, or to interesting facts. They 
can probably enjoy the better class of magazine articles, superior 
biographies, travels, and the other books that everybody reads and 
nobody buy^i. This class will even read poetry if tlic poet's name be 
known, and would consider it a grave affront if it were hinted to 
them that their appreciation of stylo is but dull and faulty. A 
certain amount of labour is therefore required on work which is to 
please these readers : labour, however, which is generally bestowed 
in a • wrong direction, on ornament and trick rather than on really 
artistic construction and finisli. Lastly there is the highest class of 
all, consisting of those who really possess, or might possess, taste, 
culture, and intellect. Of these the great majority are now some- 
what alienated from pure literature, and devoted rather to social 
matters, to science, or to the more fashionable and profitable arts of 
design. Their demand for style in literature is confined chiefly to 
poetry. They also are interested more by their favourite subjects 
treated anyhow, than by subjects for which they care little treated 
well, so that even by them little enoouragement is given to the 
cultivation and little hindcrance to the decay of prose style. 

Intimately connected with the influences that arise from this 
attitude and temper of the general reader, are certain influences 
which spring from such prevalent forms and subjects of literature 
as present themselves to the general writer. The first of these 
forms, and unquestionably the most constant and pervading in its 
influenee, is now, as it was in lie Quincey's days, journalism. No one 
with the slightest knowledge of the subject will pretend that the 
influence of journalism upon writing is wholly bad. Whatever may 
have been the case formerly, a standard of excellence which is in 
some respects really high is usually aimed at, and not seldom 
reached, in the better class of newspapers. Some appropriateness in 
the use of words, a rigid avoidance of the more ’glaring grammatical 
errors, and a respectable degree of clearness in statement, are 
expected by the reader and usually observed by the writer. In 
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these respects, therefore, there is no falling off to be complaine4 of, 
but rather a marked improvement upon past times to be perceived. 
Yet, as regards the higher excellences of style, it is not possible that 
the influence of journalism should be good. For it must at any cost 
be rapid, and rapidity is absolutely incompajjible with style. The 
journalist has as a rule one of two things to do ; he has either to give 
a rapid account of certain facts, or to present a rapid discussion of 
certain arguments. In cither case it becomes a matter of necessity 
for him to adopt stereotyped phrases and forms of speech which, 
being ready cut and dried, may abbreviate his labour and leave him 
as little as possible to invent in his limited time. Now there is 
nothing more fatal to the attainment of a good style than the habit .of 
using such stereotyped phrases and forms. With the imperiousness 
natural to all art, style absolutely refuses to avail itself of, or to be 
found in company with, anything that is ready made. The rule 
must he a leaden one, the mould made for the occasion, and broken 
after it has passed. Every one who has ever seriously tried to write 
must be conscious how sorely he has been beset, and how often he has 
been overcome, by the almost insensible temptation to adopt the 
current phrases of the day. Bad, however, as the influence of 
journalism is in this respect, it is perhaps worse in its tendency to 
sacrifice everything to mere pioturosquencss of style (for the word 
must be thus misused because there is no other). The journalist is 
bound to be picturesque by the law of his being. The old phrase, 
setjnim irritant^ is infinitely truer of pseudo-picturesque style as com- 
pared with literature which holds to its proper means of app^l, 
than it is of literal spectacle as compared with narrative. And the 
journalist is obliged at any cost irritarc animoi<, and that in the 
least possible time. 

This tendency of journalism is assisted and intensified by that 
of another current form of literature, novel -writing. A very little 
thought will show that if the novel-writer attains to style it is 
almost a marvel. Of the* four constituent elements of the novel, 
plot, character, description, and dialogue, none lend themselves in 
any great degree to the cultivation of the higher forms of style, and 
some are distinctly opposed to it. The most cunning plot may be 
developed equally in the style of Plato and in the style of a penny 
dreadful. Character drawing, as the novelist understands or should 
understand it, is almost equally unconnected with style. On the 
other hand description and dialogue, unless managed with con- 
summate skill, distinctly tend to develop and strengthen the cry- 
ing faults of contemporary style, its picturesqueness at any cost, 
its gasping and ungraceful periods, its neglect of purely literary 
effect. I 

Lastly, there must be noticed the enormous influence necessarily 
exerted by the growth of what is called scientific study (to use the 
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tem in its largest and widest sense), and by the displacement in 
its favour of many, if not most, of the departments of literature 
which were most favourable to the cultivation of stylo. In what- 
ever quarter wc look, we shall see that the primary effort of the 
writer and the primary desire of the ‘reader are both directed to 
what are called scientiJic or positive results, in other words to matter 
instead of manner. In using the word science here, I have not the 
slightest intention of limiting its meaning, as it is too often limited, 
to physical science. I extend it to every subject which is capable 
of being treated in a scientific way. And I think we shall find that 
all subjects and all kinds of prose literature which are not capable of 
this sort of treatment, or do not readily letid themselves to it, aro 
yearly occupying less and less the attention of both artists and 
audiences. Parliamentary oratory, which furnished^ a vigorous if a 
somewhat dangerous stimulant to the cultivation of stylo, is dead 
utterly. Pulpit eloquence, which at its worst maintained stylistic 
traditions, qjid at its best furnished some of the noblest examples of 
style, is dying, partbj^ owing to the persistent refusal of the men of 
best culture and abilities to enter the clerical profession, partly to 
the absence of the serene security of a settled doctrine and position, 
but most of all to the demands upon the time of the cdorgy which 
modern notions enforce, and whicii make it utterly imiiossiblo for 
the greater number to devote a proper time to study. Philosophy, 
another great nurse of 'style, lias now turned stepmother, and turns 
out her nurselings to wander in ‘‘ thorniest queaches of termi- 
nology and jargon, instead of the ordered gardens wherein Plato and 
Berkeley walked. History even* the last or almost ihe last refuge 
of a decent and comely prose, is more busy about records and manu- 
scripts than • about periods and paragraphs. Only criticism, the 
youngest and most liopeful birth of time^as far as prose stylo is 
concerned, has not yet openly apostatized. It is true that even here 
signs of danger aro not wanting, and that already wc arc told that 
criticism must be scientific, that its reading must not be desultory, 
and so forth. But on the whole there is little fear of relapse. The 
man who would cut himself a coat from another’s cloth must bring 
to the task the knowledge and genius, the care and labour, of a 
skilled fashioner if he is to make good his claim of ownership. The 
man w*ho has good work in perpetual contemplation is not likely to 
l)e satisfied with the complacent production of what is bad. 

There is, moreover, one influence, or rather one sot of influences, 
hostile to tho attainment of style in the present day which I have as 
yet left unnoticed, and the approach to which is guarded by ground 
somewhat dangerous to tho tread. It will, I think, appear to any 
one who contemplates thq. subject fully and impartially that style is 
essentially an aristocratic thing ; and it is already a commonplace 
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to say that the spirit of to-day, or perhaps the spirit of tho times 
immediately behind us, is essentially democratic. It is democratic 
not in any more political sense, but in the intolerance with which it 
regards anything out of the reach of, or incomprehensible to, the 
ordinary Philistine, workings by the methods of Philistia. Intel- 
lectual and artistic pre-eminence, except in sb far as it ministers to 
the fancies of the vulgar (great or small), is perhaps esf»ecially the 
object of this intolerance. Every one has witnessed or shared tho 
angry impatience with which the ordinary Briton resents anything 
esoteric, fastidious, or fine. And the charms of prose style especially 
merit these epithets, and are liot to be read by any one who runs, or 
tasted by any one who swallows in haste. Gaudy ornament is intoh 
ligiblc, graphic drawing is intelligible ; but the finer cadences of the 
period, the more intricate strokes of composition, fall unregarded on 
the common cur and pass unnoticed, by the common eye. To be 
tickled, to bo da/zled, to be harrowed, arc impressions of which the 
uncultured man is capable ; they require little intellectual eflbrt, and 
scarcely any judgment or taste in the direction of that little. But 
the music of the spheres would form but a sorry attraction in a music- 
hall prograinnu), and Christopher Sly is not willing to accept nectar 
in exchange for a pot of even the smallest ale. And if the angry 
resentment of not a few readers gives the votary of style but little 
chance of an audience, it must bo admitted that the lack of what I 
have called an aristocratic spirit gives the audience little chance of a 
performer. The conditions of modern life are unfavourable to tho 
attainment of the pecidiar mood of somewhat arrogant indifference 
which is the characteristic of the ‘scholar. Every one knows Bean 
Gtlisford^s three reasons for the cultivation of the Greek language; 
and I for iny part have no doubt that one of them mast accurately 
describes an important feature of the Wvsen dvs Gvh\hrtc)\, It may 
not be necessury for hifn “ to read the words of Christ in tho 
original it may not be bf absolute im2)ortancc that he should 
“ have situations of affluciuie opened to him.’’ But it certainly is 
essential that ho should look down on his fcllow-ercatures from a 
proper elevation;” and this is wliat the tendency of modern social 
progress is making more and morediflicult,4it any rate in appearance. 
You cannot raise the level of the valleys without diminishing the 
relative height, of the hills ; and you cannot scatter education and 
elementary cultivation broadcast without diminishing the value of 
the privileges which appertain to superior culture. The old republic 
of letters was, like other old republics, a democracy only in name, 
but in reality a more or less close oligarchy, looking down on luetics 
and slaves whose degradations and disabilities heightened its courage 
and gave a zest to its freedom. In letters, as in politics, we are 
doing our best to change all this ; and the possible result may be. 
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that every one will soon be able to write a Baihj Telegraph article, 
and that no one will aspire to anything beyond.^ 

The general characteristics of style which the influence, combined 
or partial, of these forces has produced have been already indicated, 
but may perhaps now be summed up. ‘ Diffuseness ; iBacrifice of the 
graces of literary proportion ^to real or apparent clearness of state- 
ment ; indulgence in cut-and-dried phrases ; undue aiming at pic- 
torial effect ; gaudiness of unnatural ornament ; preference of gross 
and glaring effects en hloc to careful composition. Certain authors 
who arc either free from these defects or have vigour enough to 
excuse or transform them must now be noticed. 

J<"or reasons obvious, though various, it is not my intention to 
discuss in any way at the present time the style of the author of 
Sartor Resartus. Mr. Carlyle being thus removed, there can be 
little question who must take the foremost place in a discussion as to 
the merits and demerits of modern English prose style. And yet, 
audacious or paradoxical as the assertion may seem, it is at least 
doubtful whether in strictness we can assign to Mr. Ruskin a position 
in the very highest rank of writers if wo are to adopt style as a 
criterion. The objection to his manner of writing is an obvious one, 
and one which he might very likely take as a compliment : it is too 
spontaneous in the first place, and too entirely subordinate to the 
subject in the second. I hope that it may be ver}^ clearly understood 
that I can see passages in Modern Painters and in the Stones of 
Venice (for I must be permitted to neglect the legions of little 
books with parody-provoking titles which have appeared in the last 
three lustres) which, for splendour of imaginative effect, for appro- 
priateness of diction, for novelty and grandeur of conception, stand 
beyond all •chance of successful rivalry, almost beyond all hope of 
decent parallel among the writings of ancient and modern masters. 
But in every case this marvellous effect will, when carefully examined, 
be found to depend on something wholly or partially extrinsic to- 
the style. Mr. Ruskin wTites beautifully because he thinks beauti- 
fully, because his thoughts spring, like Pallas, ready armed, and 
the fashion of the armour costs him nothing. Everybody has heard 
of the unlucky critic whose comment on fStJott’s fertility was that 
“ the invention was not to be counted, for that came to him of its own 
accord.” So it is with Mr. Ruskin. His beauties of style “ come to- 
him of their own accord,” and then he writes as the very goda 
might dream of writing. But in the moments when he is off the 

(1) I have for the present thought it hotter lo leave out of consideration the prohaWe 
effect of tho diminished study of classics in modem school and university education. 
That this effect is decidedly adverse to the cultivation of style is sufficiently obvious, 
but tho subject is too complicated to be incidentally treated, and perhaps the diminution 
itself is too recent for its effocis to have been as yet much felt. 
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tripod, or is upon some casual and un-Delphic tripod of his ovgi 
construction or selection, how is his style altered ! The strange 
touches of unforeseen colour become splashed and gaudy, the 
sonorous roll of the prophetic sentence-paragraphs drags and 
wriggles like a wounded snak», the cunning interweaving of scrip- 
tural or poetic phrase is patched an(J seamy.* A Balaam on the 
Lord’s side, he cannot curse or bless but as it is revealed to him, 
whereas the possessor of a great style can use it at will. He can 
shine on the just and on the unjust ; can clothe his argument for 
tyranny or for liberty, for virtue or for vice, with the same splendour 
of diction, and the same unperturbed perfection of manner ; can 
convince us, carry us with him, or leave us unconvinced but« 
admiring, with the same unquestioned supremacy and the same 
unruffled calm. Swift can write a jen rVcspril and a libel on the 
human race, a political pamphlet and a personal lampoon, with the 
same felicity and the same vigour. Berkeley can present tar-water 
and the Trinity, the theory of vision and the follies of coi^cmporary 
free -thinking, with the same perfect lucidity and the same colourless 
fairness. But with Mr. Buskin all depends on tKo subject, and the 
manner in which the subject is to be treated. He cannot even blame 
as he can praise ; and there must be many who arc ready to accepts 
everything he can say of Tintoret or of Tuimer, and who feel no call 
to object to any of his strictures on Canaletto or on Claude, who yet 
perceive painfully the dift’orence of style in the panegyrist and the 
detractor, and who would demand the stricter if loss obvious justice, 
and the more artistic if apparently perverted sensitiveness, of the 
thorough master of style. • 

But if we have to quarrel with Mr. Buskin because he has not 
sufficient cumniand of the unquestioned beauties of his style, because 
he is not, in Carew’s words — 

“A king who rules as ho thinks lit 
Tho univorsTil monarchy of wit,” 

but is rather a slave to his own thoughts and fancies, a very opposite 
fault must be found with the next writer who falls to be men- 
tioned. “We do not,” says an author with whom I am surprised 
to find myself in even partial and temporary agreement, “ we 
do not get angry so much with what Mr. Matthew Arnold says as 
with his insufferable manner of saying it.” In other words, there is 
no fear of omitting to notice a deliberate command and peculiarity 
of manner in Mr. Arnold, whether that manner be considered 
“ insufferable ” or no. For myself I must confess, that though I 
have very rarely felt the least inclination to get angry with any- 
thing which the author of Culture and Anarchy may have chosen 
to say, and though I have in common with^ all the youth of Zion 
an immense debt to acknowledge to his vindication of our faith 
VOL. XIX. N.s. s 
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cijid freedom from tlie chains of Philistia, yet I could very frequently 
find it in my heart to wish that Mr. Arnold had chosen any other 
style than that which appears to afford him such extreme delight. 
Irony is an admirable thing, but it must be grave and not grimac- 
ing. Innocence is an admirable thing, but it should not be affected. 
To have a manner of one’s own is an admirable thing, but to have 
u mannerism of one’s own is perhaps not quite so admirable. It is 
curious that his unfortunately successful pursuit of this latter posses- 
sion should have led Mr. Arnold to adopt a style which has more than 
any other the fault he justly censured twenty years ago as the special 
Tice of modern art — the fault of fantastic. No doubt the great 
masters of style have each a cachet which is easily decipherable by 
a competent student ; no doubt, in spite of Lord Macaulay, Arbuth- 
not is to be distinguished from Swift, and the cunningest imitators 
of Voltaire from Voltaire himself. But to simulate this distinction 
by the deliberate adoption of mere tricks and manners is what no 
true master of stjde ever yet attempted, because for no true master 
of style was it ever yet necessary. Mr. Ruskin, to use the old 
Platonic simile, has not his horses sufficiently well in hand ; at 
times the heavenly steed, with a strong and sudden flight, will lift 
the car amid the empyrean, at times the earth-born yoke-fellow will 
drag it down, with scarcely the assistance and scarcely the impedi- 
ment of the charioteer. But even this is better than the driving 
of one who has broken liis horses, indeed, but has broken them to 
little but the mincing graces of the Lady’s Mile. 

It is not possible to speak with equal definiteness of the stylo of 
j third master of English prose, who ranks in point of age and of 
reputation with Mr. Ruskin and Mr. Arnold. It would certainly 
be an over-hasty or an ill-qualified critic who should assert that 
Mr. Froude’s style is always faultless ; but, on the other hand, it 
maj’' be asserted, without any fear whatever of contradiction carrying 
weight, that at its best it is surpassed 'by no style of the present day, 
and by few of any other, and that at its worst its faults are, not of a 
venial character, for no fault in art is venial, but at any rate of a 
kind which may meet with more ready excuse than those of the 
“•ATiters previously noticed. These faults are perhaps two only — 
undue diffuseness and undue aiming at the picturesque. We have 
seen that these are the two most glaring faults of the age, and by 
liis indulgence in them, and the splendid effects which he has pro- 
<luced by that indulgence, Mr. Froude has undoubtedly earned his 
place, if not as a Sdcularischer Mensch, at any rate as a representa- 
tive man. No one, perhaps, who has read can fail to count among 
the triumphs of English prose the descriptions of the Pilgrimage of 
Grace in the History, of Sir Richard Grenvil’s last fight in the 
Short Studies, of the wreckers at Ballyhigc in the English in 
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Ireland. There are also many shorter passages which exhibit 
almost every excellence that the most exacting critic could 
demand. But it is not to be denied that Mr. Froude has very 
frequently bowed the knee before the altar of Baal. It is unlawful 
to ‘occupy twelve mighty volumes with the history of one nation 
during little more than half a century*: it is unlawful for .the sound 
critical reason of St. John, that if such a practice obttiined univer- 
sally, the world could not contain the books that should bo written ; 
and also for the reason that in such writing it is almost impossible 
to observe the. reticence and^ compression which are among* the 
lamps of style. It is unlawjful to imagine and set down, except 
very sparingly, the colour of which the trees probably were at tK^ 
time when kings and queens made their entrance into such and such 
a city, the buildings which they may or may not have looked upon, 
the thoughts which may or may not have occurred to them. Such 
sacrificings at the shrine of Eflect, such trespassings on the domains 
and conveying of the methods of other arts and alien muses, are not 
to be commended or condoned. But one mu8t,^at the same time, 
allow with the utmost thankfulness that there are whole paragraphs, 
if not whole pages, of Mr. Froude's, which, for practised skill of 
composition and for legitimate beauty of effect, may take their place 
among the proudest efforts of Engl&h art. 

It will probably be agreed that the three writers whom I have 
noticed stand at the head of contemporary English prose authors in 
point of age and authority ; but there are other and younger authors 
who must necessarily be noticed in ajiy account of the subject which 
aims at completeness. Mr. Swinburde’s progress as a prose writer 
can hardly have failed to bo a subject of interest, almost equally 
with his career as a poet, to every lover of our tongue. His earliest 
appearance, the Essay oi\ Byron, is even now in many respects 
characteristic of his work ; ^ut it does not contain — and it is a 
matter of sincere congratulation for all lovers of English prose that 
it does not contain — any passage at all equal to the magnificent 
descant on Marlowe, which closes its ten years younger brother, the 
Essay on Chapman. In the work which has occupied this interval, 
the merits and defects of Mr. Swinburne as* a prose writer may bo 
read by whoso wills. At times it has seemed as if the weeds would 
grow up with the good seed and choke it. Mr. Swinburne has 
fallen into the error, not unnatural for a poet, of forgetting that the 
figures and the language allowable in poetry are not also allowable 
in prose. The dangerous luxury of alliteration has attracted him 
only too often, and the still more dangerous license of the figure 
called chiasmus has been to him even as a siren, from whose clutches 
he has been hardly saved. But the noticeable thing is that the 
excellences of his prose speech have grown ever stronger and its 

s2 
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Weaknesses weaker since he began. In the Essay on Blake, 
admirable as was much thereof, a wilful waste of language, not 
imfrequently verging on a woful want of sense, was too frequently 
apparent. In the Notes on his Poems, and in Under the Micro- 
scope, just as was most of the counter-criticism, it was impossible 
not to notice a tendency to verbiage and a proneness, I will not say to 
prefer sound to sense, but unnecessarily to reinforce sense with 
sound. But at the same time, in the Essays and Studies, and 
the Essay on Chapman, no competent critic could fail to notice, 
notwithstanding occasional outbreaks, the growings reticence and 
severity of form, as well as the increasing weight and dignity of 
meaning. Mr. Swinburne, as a prose writer, is in need of nothing 
but the pruning-hook. Most of his fellows are in want chiefly of 
something which might be worth pruning. 

It is obviously impossible in the present article to notice minutely 
all even* of the more prominent names in contemporary prose. 
Some there are among the older of our writers who yet retain the 
traditions of the tjieological school of writing, to which style owes 
so much. A good deal might be said of Cardinal Manning’s earlier 
style (for his progress in this hierarchy has hardly corresponded 
with his promotion in the other), us well as of Dr. Newman’s 
admirable clearness and form, joined as it is, perhaps unavoidably, 
to a certain hardness of temper. Mr. Disraeli’s stylistic peculiarities 
would almost demand an essay to themselves. They have never 
perhaps had altogether fair play; for novel- writing and politics aro 
scarcely friends to style. But Mr. Disraeli has the root of the 
matter in him, and has never been guilty of the degradation of the 
sentence, which is the crying sin of modern prose ; while his un- 
equalled felicity in the selection of single epithets (witness the 
famous Batavian graces ” and a thousand others) gives him a 
supply of legitimate ornament which few writers havo ever had at 
command. Tastes, I suppose, will always differ as to the question 
whether his ornamentation is not sometimes illegitimate. The parrot- 
cry of upholstery is easily raised. But I think we have at last come 
to see that rococo work is good and beautiful in its way, and he must 
be an ungrateful critic who objects to the somewhat lavish emeralds 
and rubies of the Arabian Nights. Of younger writers, there are 
not many whose merits it would be proper to specify in this place ; 
while the prevailing defects of current style have been already fully 
noticed. But there is one book of recent appearance which sets the 
possibilities of modem English prose in the most favourable light, 
and gives the liveliest hope as to what may await us, if writers, duly 
heeding the temptations to which they are exposed, and duly avail- 
ing themselves of the. opportunities for study and imitation which 
are at their disposal, should set themselves seriously to work to 
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develop pro virili tlie prose resources of the English tongue. Of 
the merely picturesque beauty of Mr. Pater's Studies in the History 
-of the Renaissance, there (jan be no necessity for me to say anything 
here. In the first place it cannot escape the notice of any one who 
reads the book, and in the second, if there be jiny truth in what has 
been already said, the present ago by «o means needs to b,e urged to 
cultivate or to appreciate this particular excellence. The important 
point for us is thfe purely formal or regular merit of this style, and 
this is to be viewed with other eyes and tested by other methods 
than those which are gener^Jly brought to bear by critics <Jf the 
present day. The main point which I shall notice is the subordinate 
und yet independent beauty of the sentences when taken separately 
from the paragraph. This is a matter of the very greatest import- 
ance. In too much of our present prose the individual sentence is 
unceremoniously robbed of all proper form and comeliness. If it 
adds its straw to the heap, its duly is supposed to be done. Mr. 
Pater has not fallen in this error, nor has ho followed tho multitude 
to do evil in the means which he has adopted for the production of 
the singular “sweet attractive kind of grace ” which distinguishes 
these Studies. A bungler would have depended, after the fashion of 
the day, upon strongly coloured epithets, upon complicated and 
quasi-poetic cadences of phrase, a% least upon an obtrusively vqlup- 
tuous softness of thought and a cumbrous protraction of sentence. Not 
so Mr. Pater. There is not to be discovered in his work the least sacrifice 
of the phrase to the word, of the clause to the phrase, of the sentence to 
the clause, of the paragraph to the sontence. Each holds its own proper 
place and dignity while contributing duly to the dignity and place of its 
superior in the hierarchy. Let any reader turn to pp. 15, 10, or pp. 118, 
119, of the book, and see, as he cannot fail to see, the ettraordinary 
mastery with -which this complicated success is attained. Often the 
cadence of the sentence conijidcred separately will seem to be — and 
will in truth be — quite different from that of the paragraph, because 
its separate completeness demands this difference. Yet the total effect, 
480 far from being marred, is enhanced. There is no surer mark of 
the highest style than this separate and yet subordinate finish. In 
the words of Mr. Ruskin, it is “ so modulated that every square inch 
is a perfect composition." 

It is this perfection of modulation to wliich we must look for the 
excellence that we require and do not meet with in most of the 
work of the present day, and it is exactly this modulation with 
which all the faults that I have had to comment upon in the pre- 
ceding pages are inconsistent.^ To an artist who should set before 
him such a model as cither ot the passages which I have quoted, 
lapses into such faults would be impossible.^ He will not succumb 
to the easy diffuseness which may obliterate the just proportion and 
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equilibrium of his periods. He will not avail himself of the ready 
assistance of stereotyped phraseology to spare himself the trouble 
of casting new moulds and devising, new patterns. He will 
not imagine that he is a scene painter instead of a prose writer, 
a decorator instead, of an architect, a caterer for the desires of 
the many instead of a priest to the worship of the few. He will 
not indulge in a style which requires the maximum of ornament 
in order to disguise and render palatable the 'minimum of art 
and of thought. Ho will not consider it his duty to provide, 
at the least possible cost of intellectual effort on the part of the 
reader, something which may delude him into the idea that he is 
'uiercising his judgment and his taste. And, above all, he will 
be careful that his sentences have an independent completeness and 
harmony, no matter what purpose they may be designed to fulfil. 
For the sentence is the unit of style ; and by the cadence and music, 
as well as by the purport and bearing, of his sentences, the master of 
style must stand or fall. For years, almost for centuries, French 
prose has been held up as a model to English prose writers, and for 
the most part justly. Only of late has the example come to have 
something of the Helot about it. The influence of \^ictor Hugo — 
an influence almost omnipotent among the younger generation of 
Fronch literary men — has been ' exercised in prose with a result 
almost as entirely had as its effect in Verse has been good. The 
rules of verso had stiffened and cramped I'Vcnch poetry unnaturally, 
and violent exercise was the very thing required to recover supple- 
ness and strength ; but French prose required no such surgery, and 
it has consequently lost its ordered beauty without acquiring com- 
pensatory charms. The proportions of the sentence have been 
wilfully disregarded, and the result is that French prose is probably 
now at a lower point of average merit than at any time for two 
centuries. 

That ah art should be fully recognised as an art, \vith strict rules 
and requirements, is necessary to attainment of excellence in it ; and 
in England this recognition, which poetry has long enjoyed, has 
hardly yet been granted to prose. No such verses as we find by 
scores in such books as 'Marston’s Satires would now suggest them- 
selves as possible or tolerable to any writer of Marston’s powders ; but 
in prose many a sentence quite as intolerable as any of these verses 
is constantly written by persons of presumably sound education and 
competent wits. The necessities of the prose writer are, an ear in 
the first place : this is indispensable and perhaps not too common. 
In the second place, due study of the best authors, as well to know 
what to avoid as what to imitate. Lastly, care, which perhaps is not 
too much to demand of . any artist, so soon as he has recognised and 
has secured recognition of the fact that he is an artist. Care is 
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indeed the one thrice-to-be-repeated and indispensable property of 
the prose 'writer. It is pre-eminently necessary to him for the very 
reason that it is so easy, to dispense 'with it, and to write prose 
without knowing what one does. Verse, at least verse which is 
to stand, as Johnson says, ‘‘the test of the, finger if not of the 
ear,” cannot be written without conscious effort and observation. 
But something which may be mistaken for prose can unfortunately 
be produced without cither taste, or knowledge, or care. With 
these three requisites there should be no limit to the beauty and 
to the variety* of the results obtained. The fitness of English 
for prose composition will hardly be questioned, though it may 
be contended with justice that perhaps in no other language bfte 
the average merit of its prose been so far below the excellence of its 
most -perfect specimens. But the resources which in the very 
beginning of the practice of original composition in fully organised 
English could produce the splendid and thoughtful, if quaint and 
cumbrous, embroideries of Euphues and the linked sweetness of the- 
Arcadia, which could give utterance to the syiqphonics of Browne 
and Milton, which could furnish and suffice for the matchless, 
simplicity of Bunyan, the splendid strength of Swift, the transparent 
clearness of Middleton and Berkeley, the stately architecture of 
Gibbon, are assuredly equal to fhe demands of any genius that 
may arise to employ them. 

It is therefore the plain -duty of every critic to assist at least in 
impressing upon the mass of readers that they do not receive what 
they ought to receive from the mass of writers, and in suggesting a 
multiplication and tightening of the* requirements which a prosaist 
must fulfil. There are some difficulties in the way of such impres- 
sion and suggestion in the matter of style. It is not^casy for tho 
critic to escape being bidden, in the words of Nicholas Breton, “ not 
to talk too much of it, having so little of it,” or to avoid the obviouFi 
jest of Diderot on Beccaria, that he had written an “ ouvrage sur le 
style ou il n’y a point do style.” For, unluckily, fault-finding is an 
ungracious business, and in criticising prose as prose the criticism 
has to be mostly fault-finding, the pleasanter if even harder task of 
discriminating appreciation being as a rule* withheld from the critic. 
But I can see no reason why this state of things should continue, and 
I know no Utopia which ought to be more speedily rendered topiCy 
than that in which at least the same censure which is now incurred 
by a halting verse, a discordant rhyme, or a clumsy stanza, should be 
accorded to a faultily-arranged clause, to a sentence of inharmonious 
cadence, to a paragraph of irregular and ungraceful architecture. 

Gkorge Saints bury. 
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The stories of the Greek mythology, like other things which belong 
to no man, and for which no one in particular is responsible, had 
their fortunes. In this world of floating fancies there was a struggle 
for life ; there were myths which never emerged from that first state 
of popular conception, or were absorbed by stronger competitors, 
because, as some true heroes have done, they lacked the sacred poet 
or prophet, and were never remodelled by literature ; while out of 
the myth of Demetcr, cared for by art and poetry, came the little 
pictures of the Homeric hymn, and the gracious imagerj^ of Praxiteles. 
The myth has now entered its second or poetical phase then, in 
which more definite fancies are grouped about the primitive stock in 
a literary temper, and the whole interest settles round the images of 
the beautiful girl going down into the darkness, and the weary 
woman who seeks her lost daughter ; divine persons, then sincerely 
believed in by the majority of the people. The Homeric hymn is 
the central monument of this second phase. In it, the changes of 
the natural year have become a personal history, a story of human 
afiection and sorrow, yet with a far-reaching religious significance 
also, of which the mere earthly spring and autumn are but an 
analogy ; and in the development of this human element, the writer 
of the Homeric hymn sometimes displays a genuine power of pathetic 
expression. The w'hole episode of the rearing of Demophoon, in 
which human longing and regret are blent so subtly, over the poor 
body of the dying child, with the mysterious design of the goddess 
to make the child immortal, is an excellent example of the sentiment 
of pity in literature. Yet though it has reached the stage of literary 
interpretation, much of the early mystical character still lingers 
about the story, as it is here told. Latbr mythologists simply define 
the personal history ; but in this hymn we may again and again 
trace curious links of connexion with the original meaning of the 
myth. Its subject is the weary woman indeed, the dolorosa of 
the ancient world, but with a certain latent reference all through to 
the mystical person of the earth. Her robe of dark blue is the 
raiment of her mourning, but also the blue robe of the earth in 
shadow, as we see it in Titian’s landscapes ; her great age is the age 
of the immemorial earth ; she becomes a nurse, therefore, holding 
Demophoon in her bosom ; the folds of her garment are fragrant, 
not merely with the incense of Eleusis, but with the natural scents 
of flowers and fruit. The sweet breath with which she nourishes the 

(1) Concluded from the Fortnightly Beuieto for January. 
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oliild Demophoon, is the warm west wind, feeding all germs of 
vegetable life ; her bosom, where he lies, is the bosom of the earth, 
with its strengthening \jieat, reserved and shy, and angry if human 
eyes scrutinise too closely its secret chemistry ; it is with the earth's 
surface of varied colour that she has ‘‘ in timg past pleased the sun;" 
the yellow hair which falls suddenly over her shoulders, at her 
transformation in the house of Celeus, is still partly the golden corn — 
in art and poetry she is ever the blond goddess ; tarrying in her 
temple, of which an actual hollow in the earth is the prototype, 
among the spicy odours of the Elousinian ritual, she is the Spirit of 
the earth, lying hidden in its dark folds until the return of spring, 
among the flower-seeds and fragrant roots, like the seeds and aromatic 
woods hidden in the wrappings of the dead. All through the poem 
we have a sense of a certain nearness to nature, surviving from an 
earlier world ; the sea is understood as a person, yet is still the real 
sea, with its waves moving. When it is said that na bird gave 
Demeter tidings of Persephone, we feel that to that carli^ world, ways 
of communication between all creatures majj have seemed open, 
w'hich are closed to us. It is Iris who brings to Demeter the message 
of Zeus ; that is, the rainbow signifies to the earth the good-will of 
the rainy sky towards it. I'ersephone springing up with great joy 
from the couch of Aidoneus, to 1-eturn to her mother, is the Quddeii 
outburst of the year. The heavy and narcotic aroma of spring 
flowers hangs about her, as about the actual spring. And thif 
mingling of the primitive import of the myth with the later j)ersonal 
interests of the story, is curiously illustrated by the place which the 
poem assigns to Hecate. This strange Titancss is first a nynnph 
only ; afterwards, as if changed incurably by the passionate cry of 
Persephone, she becomes her constant attendant, and is 6ven identified 
with her. Hut in the Homeric hymn her lunar character is clear ; 
she is really the moon only, who hears the cry of Persephone, as the 
sun saw her, when Aidoneus carried her away. One morning, as the 
mother wandered, the modn appeared, as it does in its last quarter, 
rising very bright, just before dawn; that is, ‘^on the tenth morning 
Hecate met her, having a light in her hands." The fascinating, but 
enigmatical figure, ** sitting ever in he*r cave, half-veiled with a 
shining veil, thinking delicate thoughts," in which we seem to see 
the subject of some picture of the Italian Renaissance, is the lover of 
Endy^mion, like Persephone, withdrawn, in her season, from the eyes 
of men. The sun saw her ; the moon saw her not, but heard her 
cry, and is ever after the half- veiled attendant of the queen of the 
dead and of dreams. 

But the story of Demeter and Persephone lends itself naturally to 
description, and it is in descriptive beauties that the Homeric hymn 
excels ; its episodes are finished designs, and directly stimulate the 
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painter and the sculptor to a rivalry with them. Weaving the 
names of the flowers into his verse, names familiar to us in English, 
though their Greek originals are uncertain, the writer sets Persephone 
before us, herself like pne of them — Ka\vKwm <: — ^like the budding 
calyx of a flower — in a picture, which m its mingling of a quaint 
freshness and simplicity with a certain earnestness, reads like a 
description of some early Florentine design, such as Sandro Botticelli’s 
AlUgoru of the Seasons. By an exquisite chance *3.180, a common 
metrical expression connects the perfume of the newly created narcissus 
with tire salt odour of the sea. Like one of those early designs again, 
but with a deeper infusion of religious earnestness, is the picture of 
Dcmeter sitting at the wayside, in shadow as always, with the well of 
water and the olive-tree. She has been journeying all night, and now 
it is morning, and the daughters of Celcus bring their vessels to draw 
water. That image of the seated Demcter, resting after her long 
flight ‘'through the dark continent,” or in the house of Coleus, 
when she rcjfuses the red wune, or again, solitary, in her newly- 
finished temple of Eleusis, enthroned in her grief, fixed itself deeply 
on the Greek imagination, and became a favourite subject of Greek 
artists. When the daughters of Coleus come to conduct her to 
Eleusis, they come as in a Greek frieze, full of energy and motion and 
waving lines, but with gold and colours upon it. Eleusis — coming — 
the coming of Dometer thither, as thus told in the Tlomeric hymn, is 
the central instance in Greek mythology of such divine appearances. 

She leaves for a season the company of the gods and abides among 
men,” and men’s merit is to rec 9 ive her in spite of appearances. 
Metaneira and others in the Honleric hymn partly detect her divine 
character ; they find a a certain divine air about her, which 

makes them •think her perhaps a royal person in disguise. She 
becomes in her long wanderings almost wl|olly humanised, and in 
return, she and Persephone, alone of thc^ Greek gods, seem to have 
been the objects of a sort of personal love and loyalty. Yet they arc 
ever the solemn goddesses, Ocal aeixval, thb word expressing religious 
awe, the Greek sense of the divine presence. 

Plato, in laying down the rules by which the poets are to be 
guided in speaking about ‘divine things to the citizens of the ideal 
republic, forbids all those episodes of mythology which represent the 
gods as assuming various forms, and visiting the earth in disguise. 
Below the express reasons which he assigns for this rule, we may 
perhaps detect that instinctive antagonism to the old Ileraclitean 
philosophy of perpetual change, which forces him, in his theory of 
morals and the state, of poetry and music, of dress and manners even, 
and of stylo in the very vessels and furniture of daily life, on an 
austere simplicity, the oljler Dorian or Egyptian type of a rigid, 
eternal immobility. The Reintegrating, centrifugal influence, which 
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had penetrated, as he thought, political and social existence, making 
men too myriad-minded, had laid hold on the life of the gods also, 
and, even in their calm .sphere, one might hardly identify a single 
divine person as himself, and not another, t There must then be no 
doubling, no disguises, no stories of transfQrmation. The modem 
reader, however, will hardly acquiesce in this improvement of Greek 
mythology. He finds in these stories, like that, for instance, of the 
appearance of Athene to Telemachus, in the first book of the Odyssey, 
which has a quite biblical mysticity and solemnity, stories in which, 
the hard material outline breaking up, the gods lay aside their visible 
form like a garment, and remain themselves, not tho least spiritual 
clement of Greek religion, an evidence of the sense in them of un'Sfcen 
presences, which might at any moment cross a man’s path, to be 
recognised, in half disguise, by the more delicately trained eye, here 
or there, by one and not by another. Whatever religious elements 
they lacked, they had Jit least this sense of remote and subtler ways 
of personal presence. 

We have to travel a long way from the Homeric hymn to tho 
hymn of Callimachus, who writes in the end of Greek literature, in 
the third century before Christ, in celebration of tho procession of 
the sacred basket of Demeter, not at the Attic, but at the Alexandrian 
Elousinin. He developes, in soYncthing of tho prosaic spirit of a 
medieval writer of mysteries, one of the burlesque incidents of the 
story, tho insatiable hunger which seized on Erysichthon because he 
cut down a grove sacred to the goddess. Yet ho finds his opportuni- 
ties for skilful touches of poetry. “ As the four white horses draw 
her sacred basket,” he says, “ so will the great goddess bring us a 
white spring, a white summer.” Ho describes the grove itself, with 
its hedge of trees, so thick that an arrow could hardly^jjass through, 
its pines and fruit- trees .and tall poplars within, and the water, like 
pale gold, running from tjie conduits. It is one of those famous 
poplars that receives the first stroke ; it sounds heavily to its com- 
panion trees, and Demctcr perceives that her sacred grove is suffer- 
ing. Then comes one of those transformations which Plato will not 
allow. Vainly anxious to save the lad from his ruin, she appears in 
the form of a priestess, hut with the longllood of the goddess, and the 
poppy in her hand ; and there is something of a real shudder, some 
still surviving sense of a haunting presence among the trees, in the 
verses which describe her sudden revelation, when the workmen flee 
away, leaving their axes in tho cleft trees. 

Of the same age as tho hymn of Callimachus, but with very 
different qualities, is the idyll of Theocritus on the Sheph^rd^* 
Journey. Although it is possible to define an epoch in mythological 
development in which literary and artificial influences began to 
remodel the primitive, popular legend, yet still, among children, and 
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unchanging childlike people, we may suppose that that primitive 
stage always survived, and the old instinctive influences were still at 
work. As the subject of popular religious celebrations also, the myth 
was still the property oithe people, and surrendered to its capricious 
action. The shepherds in Theocritus, oh their way to celebrate one 
of the more^ homely feasts of Demetcr about the time of harvest, are 
examples of these childlike people ; the age of the poets has long 
since come, but tlioy are of the older and simpler order, lingering on 
in the midst of a more conscious world. In an idyll, itself full of the 
delightful gifts of Deraeter, Theocritus sets them before us ; through 
the blazing summer day’s journey, the smiling image of the goddess 
is always before them. And now they have readied the end of their 
journey: 

“So I, and Eucritus, and the fair Aniyntidius, turned aside into 
the house of Phriisidamus, and lay down with delight in beds of 
sweet tamarisk and fresh cuttings from the vines, stre\m on the 
ground. Many poplars and elm-trees were waving over our heads, 
and not far off tlie running of the sacred water from the cave of the 
nymphs warbled to us ; in the shimmering branches the sun-burnt 
grasshoppers were busy with their talk, and from afar the little owl 
cried softly out of the tangled thorns of the blackberry ; the larks 
were singing and the hedge-birds, *and the turtle-dove moaned; the 
bees flew round and round the fountains, murmuring softly ; the 
scent of late summer and the fall of the year was everywhere ; the 
pears fell from the tj*ces at our feet, and apples in number rolled 
down at our sides, and the young plum-trees were bent to the earth 
with the weight of their fruit. The wax, four years old, was loosed 
from the heads of the wine-jars. 0 ! nymphs of Oastalia, who dwell 
on the steepS of Parnassus, tell mo, I pray you, was it a draught 
like this that the aged Chiron placed before Hercules, in the stony 
cave of Pholus? Was it nectar like this that made the mighty 
shepherd on Anapus’ shore, Polyphemus, who flung the rocks upon 
Ulysses’ ships, dance among his sheepfolds ? — A cup like this ye 
poured out now upon the altar of Deincter, who presides over the 
threshing-floor. May it be mine once more to thrust my big 
winnowing-fan through h^r heaps of corn ; and may I sec her smile 
uj^on me, holding poppies and handfuls of corn in her two hands ! ” 

Some of the modifications of the story of Demeter, as we find it 
in later poetry, have been supposed to be due, not to the genuine 
action of the Greek mind, but to the influence of that so-called 
Orphic literature, which, in the generation succeeding Hesiod, 
brought from Thessaly and Phrygia a tide of mystical ideas into the 
Greek religion, sometimes, doubtless, confusing the clearness and 
naturalness of its original outlines, but also sometimes imparting to 
them a new and peculiar grace. Under the influence of this Orphic 
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poetry, Demeter was blended, or identified, with Ehea Cybele,,the 
mother of the gods, the wilder earth-goddess of Phrygia ; and the 
romantic figure of Dionysus Zagreus, Dionysus the Hunter y that most 
interesting, though somewhat melancholy y^ariation on the better 
Imown Dionysus, was brougfht, as son or brother of Persephone, into 
her circle, the mystical vine, whq, as Persephone descends and 
ascends from the earth, is rent to pieces by the Titans every year 
and remains long in Hades, but every spring-time comes out of it 
again, renewing his youth. This identification of Demeter with 
Ehea Cybole is the motive which has inspired a beautiful chorus in 
the Helena, the new Helena, of Euripides, that great lover of all 
subtle refinements and modernisms, who, in this play, has worked 
on a strange version of the older story, which relates that only the 
phantom of Helen had really gone to Troy, herself remaining in 
Egypt all the time, fit the court of King Proteus, where she is found 
at last by her husband Menelaus. Tho chorus has even less than 
usual to do with the action of the play, being linked to^ it only by a 
sort of parallel which may bo understood between Menelaus seeking 
Helen, and Demeter seeking I*crsephonc. Euripides then takes the 
matter of the Homeric hymn into the region of a higher and swifter 
poetry, and connects them with tho more stimulating imagery of .the 
Idacan mother. The Orphic mysticism or enthusiasm has been 
admitted into the story, which is now full of excitement, the motion 
of rivers, the sounds of the Bacchic cymbals heard over the 
mountains, as Demeter wanders among tlie woody valleys seeking 
her lost daughter, all directly expressed in the vivid Greek 
words. Demeter is no longer the* subdued goddess of the quietly- 
ordered fields, but the mother of the gods, who lias her abode in the 
heights of Mount Ida, who presides over the dews and? waters of the 
white springs, whose flocks feed, not on grain, but on the curling 
tendrils of the vine, both of which she withholds in her anger, and 
whose ehariot is drawn by wild beasts, fruit and emblem of the 
earth in its fiery strength.* Not Hecate, but Pallas and Artemis in 
full armour, swift-footed, vindicators of chastity, accompany her in 
her search for Persephone, who is already expressly, Knpr] appijros'. 
When she rests from her long wanderings, it is into the stony 
thickets of Mount Ida, deep with snow, that she throws herself, in 
her deep grief. When Zeus desires to end her pain, the J^fuses and 
the sokmn Graces are sent to dance and sing before her. It is then that 
Oypris, the goddess of beauty, and the original cause, therefore, of 
her distress, takes into her hands tho brazen tambourines of the 
Dionysiac worship with their Ohthonian or deep-noted sound ; and it 
is she, not the old lambe, who with this wild music, heard thus for 
the first time, makes Demeter smile at las^. ‘‘ Great, so the chorus 
ends with a picture, “ great is the power of the stoles of spotted 
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fawQ-skins, and tlio green leaves of ivy twisted about the sacred 
wands, and the wheeling motion of the tambourine whirled round in 
the air, and the long hair floating unbound in honour of Bromius, 
and the nocturnes of the goddess, when the moon looks full upon 
them/' 

The poem of Claudian on tjie Rape of ProserpinCy the longest 
extant work connected with the story of Demeter, yet itself 
unfinished, closes the world of classical poetry. .Writing in the 
fourth century of the Christian soia, Claudian has his subject before 
him in •the whole extent of its various development, aijd also profits 
by those many pictorial representations of it, which, from the 
famous picture of Polygnotus downwards, delighted the ancient 
world, nis poem, then, besides having an intrinsic charm, is 
valuable for some reflection in it of those lost works, being itself 
pre-eminently a work in colour, and excelling in a kind of painting 
in words, which brings its subject very pleasantly almost to the eye 
of the rcadeij. The mind of this late votary of the old gods, in a 
world rapidly changing, is crowded by all the beautiful forms 
generated by mythology, and now about to be forgotten. In this 
after-glow of Latin literature, lighted up long after their fortune 
had set, and just before their long night began, they pass before us 
in his verses with the utmost clearness, like the figures in an actual 
procession. The nursing of the infant Sun and Moon by Tethys ; 
Proserpine and her companions gathering flowers at early dawm, 
when the violets arc drinking in the dew, still lying white upon the 
grass ; the image of Pallas winding the peaceful blossoms about the 
steel crest of her helmet; the realm of Proserpine, softened 
somewhat by her coming, and filled with a quiet joy ; the matrons 
of Elysium crowding to her marriage toilet, with the bridal veil of 
yellow in their hands; the Manes crowmed with ghostly flowers 
and warmed a little at the marriage feast ; the ominous dreams of 
the mother ; the desolation of the home, Tike an empty bird's-ncst or 
an empty fold, when she returns and finds Proserpine gone, and the 
spider at work over her unfinished embroidery ; the strangely- 
figured raiment, the flowers in the grass, which were once blooming 
youths, having botli their natural colour and the colour of their 
poetry in them, and the clear little fountain there, which was^once 
the maiden Cyane ; all this is shown in a series of descriptions, like 
the designs in some unwinding tapestry, like Proserpine's own embroi- 
dery, the description of which is the most brilliant of these pictures, 
and, in its quaint confusion of the images of philosophy with those 
of mythology, anticipates something of the fancy of the Italian 
Benaissance. 

Proserpina, filling the house soothingly with her low song, was 
working a gift against the return of her mother, with labour all to 
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be in vain. In it she marked out with her needle the houses of, the 
gods and the series of the elements, showing by what law, nature, 
the parent of all, settled the strife of ancient times, and the seeds of 
things disparted into their right places; the lighter elements are 
borne aloft, the heavier falf to the centre ; the air grows light with 
heat, a blazing light whirls round w|^h the firmament ; the sea flows ; 
the earth hangs suspended in its place. And there were divers 
colours in it ; she illuminated the stars with gold, infused a purple 
shade into the water, and heightened the shore with gems of flowers; 
and under hej* skilful hand the threads, with their inwrought lustre, 
swell up, in momentary counterfeit of the waves ; you might think 
that the sea-wind flapped against the rocks, and that a hollow 
murmur came creeping over the thirsty sands. She puts in the five 
zones, marking with a red ground the midmost zone, possessed by 
burning heat ; its outline was parched and stiff; the threads seemed 
thirsty with the constant sunshine ; on either side lay the two 
zones proper for human life, w'here a gentle temperancc^reigns ; and 
at the extremes she drew tlic twin zones of numbing cold, making 
her work dun and sad with the hues of perpetual frost. She paints 
in, too, the sacred places of Dis, her father’s brother, and the Manes, 
so fatal to her ; and an omen of her doom was not wanting ; for, as 
she worked, as if with foreknowledge of the future, her face became 
wet with a sudden burst of tears. And now, in the utmost border 
of the tissue, she had begun to wind in tho’wavy line of the river 
Oceanus, with its glassy shallows ; but the door sounds on its hinges, 
and she perceives the goddesses coming ; the unfinished work drops 
from her hands, and a ruddy blushr lights up in her clear and snow- 
white face.” 

I have reserved to the last what is perhaps the daintiest treat- 
ment of this subject in classical literature, the account of it which 
Ovid gives in the Fastiy a kind of Iv.om.'in Calendar, for the seventh 
of April, the day of tho games of Ceres. He tells over again the old 
story, with much of which, he says, the reader will be already 
familiar ; but he has something also of his own to add to it, which 
the reader will hear for the first time ; and like one of those old 
painters who, in depicting a scene of Christian liistory, drew from 
their own fancy or experience its special sotting and accessories, he 
translates the story into something very different from tho Homeric 
hymn. The writer of the Homeric hymn had made Coleus a king, 
and represcnt(3d the scene at Elcusis in a fair palace, like the 
Venetian painters who depict the persons of the Holy Family with 
royal ornaments. Ovid, on tho other hand, is more like certain 
painters of the early Florentine school, who represent the holy 
persons among the more touching circumstances of humble life ; and 
the special something of his own which he adds, is a pathos caught 
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froi^ homely things, not without a delightful, just perceptible, shade 
of humour even, so rare in such work. All the mysticism has dis- 
appeared ; but instead we traco something of that worship of 
sorrow,” which has been sometimes supposed to have had no place 
in classical religious sentiment. In Ovid’s well-finished elegiacs, the 
Anthology reaches its utmost delicacy ; but I give here the following 
episode for the sake of its pathetic expression. 

'' After many wanderings Ceres had come to Attica. There, in the 
utmost dejection, for the first time, sho sat down to rest on a bare 
stone, which the people of Attica still call the done of ^sorrow. For 
many days she remained there motionless, under the open sky, 
heedless of the rain and of the frosty moonlight. Places have their 
fortunes ; and what is now the illustrious town of Eleusis was then 
the field of an old man named Celcus. lie was carrying home a 
load of acorns, and wild berries shaken down from the brambles, and 
dry W’ood for burning on the hearth ; his little daughter was leading 
tvro goats home from the hills ; and at home there was a little boy 
lying sick in his cradle. ‘ Mother,’ said the little girl — and the 
goddess was moved at the name of mother — ‘ what do you, all alone 
in this solitary place ? ’ The old man stopped too, in spite of his 
heavy burden, and bade her take shelter in liis cottage, though it 
was but a little one. But at first she refused to come; she looked 
like an old woman, and an old woman’s coif confined her hair ; and 
as the man still urged her, she said to him, ^ Heaven bless you, and 
may children always be yours ! My daughter lias been stolen from 
me. Alas! how much happier is your lot than mine and, though 
weeping is impossible for the geds, as she spoke, a bright drop like 
a tear fell into her bosom. Soft-hearted, the little girl and the old 
man weep together. And after that the good man said, ‘ Arise ! 
despise not the shelter of my little home ; so may the daughter whom 
you seek be restored to you.’ ‘ Lead me,’ answered the goddess ; 
* you have found out the secret of moving me ; ’ tind sho arose from 
the stone, and followed the old man ; and as they went he told her 
of the sick child at home — how he is restless with pain, and cannot 
sleep. And she, before entering the little cottage, gathered from 
the untended earth the soothing and sleep-giving poppy ; and as she 
gathered it, it is said that she forgot her vow, and tasted of the 
seeds, and broke her long fast, unaware. As she came through tho 
door, she saw the house full of trouble, for now there was no more 
hope of life for the sick boy. She saluted the mother, whose name 
was Metaneira, and humbly kissed the lips of the child, with her 
own divine lips ; then the paleness left its- face, and suddenly the 
parents see the strength returning to its body ; so great is tho force 
that comes from the divine mouth. And the whole family was full 
of joy — the mother and the father and the little girl ; they were the 
whole household.” 
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IV. 

Three profound ethical conceptions, three impressive sacred 
figures, have now defined themselves for the Greek imagination, con- 
densed from all the traditions which have here been traced, from the 
hymns of the poets, from the instinctive and nnformulated mysticism 
of primitive minds. Demeter has become the divine sorrowing 
mother. Kore, the goddess of summer, has become Persephone, the 
goddess of death, still associated with the forms and odours of 
flowers and fruit, yet as one risen from the dead also, presenting one 
side of her ambiguous nature to men's gloomier fancies. Thirdly, 
there is the imago of Demcter enthroned, chastened by sorrow, tmd 
somewhat advanced in age, blessing ilic earth, in her joy at the return 
of Korc. The myth has now entered on the third phase of its life, 
in which it becomes the property of those more elevated spirits, who, 
in the decline of the Greek religion, pick and choose and modify, 
with perfect freedom of mind, whatever in it may seem adapted to 
minister to their culture. In tliis way, the myths of the Greek 
religion become parts of an ideal, sensible emBodimciits of the sus- 
ceptibilities and intuitions of the nobler kind of souls ; and it is to 
this latest phase of mythological development that the highest Greek 
sculpture allies itself. Itsfunctictn is to give visible, oesthctic expres- 
sion to the (jonstituent parts of that ideal. As poetry dealt chiefly 
with the incufentfs of the story, so it is with’ the pernotuiges of the 
story — with Demcter and Korc themselves — that sculpture has 
to do. 

For the myth of Demcter, like the Greek religion in general, had 
its unlovelier side, grotesque, un-hellenie, un glorified by art, illus- 
trated well enough by the description Pausanias gives tls of his visit 
to the cave of the Dlapk Demeter at Phigalia. In his time the 
image itself had vanished ; but he tells us enough about it to enable 
us to realise its general cliaracteristics, monstrous as the special 
legend with which it was ctonectcd, the black draperies, the horse's 
head united to the woman's body, with the carved reptiles creeping 
about it. If with the thought of this gloomy image of our mother 
the earth, in our minds, we take up one bf those coins which bear 
the image of Kore or Demeter,^ we shall better understand what the 
function of sculpture really was in elevating and refining the religious 
conceptions of the Greeks. Looking on the profile, for instance, on 
one of those coins of Messene, which almost certainly represent 
Demeter, and noting the crisp, chaste opening of the lips, the 
minutely wrought earrings, and the delicately touched ears of com — 

(1) On tboso small objects the mother and daughter are hard to distinguish, the 
latter being recognisable only by a greater delicacy in the features and the more evident 
stamp of youth. 
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trifle being justly regarded as, in its aesthetic qualities, an epitome 
of art on a larger scale — we shall see how far the imagination of the 
Greeks had travelled from what their Black Demeter shows us had 
once been possible for them, and in making the gods of their worship 
the objects of a worthy companionship in men’s thoughts. Cer- 
tainly, the mind of the old workman who struck this coin was, if we 
may trust the testimony of his work, unclouded by impure or gloomy 
shadows. The thought of Demeter is impressed here with all the 
purity and proportion, the purged and dainty intelligence of the 
human countenance. The mystery of it is indeed absent, perhaps 
could hardly have been looked for in so slight a thing, intended for 
no sacred purpose, and tossed lightly from hand to hand. But in his 
firm hold on the harmonies of the human face, the designer of this 
tranquil head of Dcmeter is on the one road to a command over the 
secrets of all imaginative pathos and mystery ; though, in the perfect 
fairness and blitheness of his work, he might seem almost not to have 
known the incidents of her terrible story. 

I * 

It is probable that, at a later period than in other equally important 
temples of Greece, the earlier archaic representation of Dcmeter in 
the sanctuary of Elcusis, was replaced bj" a more beautiful image in 
the new style, with face and hands of ivory, having therefore, in tone 
and texture, some subtler likeness to women’s flesh, and the closely 
enveloping drapery being constructed in daintily beaten plates of 
gold. Demetcr and Kore have been traced in certain blurred figures 
of the Parthenon, of the school of Pheidias, therefore ; but Praxiteles 
seems to have been the first to bring into the region of a freer 
artistic handling these shy deities of the earth, shrinking still within 
the narrow' restraints of a hieratic, conventional treatment, long after 
the more genuine Olympians had broken out of them. The school 
of Praxiteles, as distinguished from that of Pheidias, is especially the 
school of grace, relaxing a little the severe ethical tension of the 
latter, in favour of a slightly Asiatic sinuosity and tenderness. 
Pausanias tells us that he carved the two goddesses for the temple of 
Demcter at Athens ; and Pliny speaks of two groups of his in brass, 
the one representing the stealing of Persephone, the other her later, 
annual descent into Hades, conducted thither by the now pacified 
mother. All alike have perished ; though perhaps some more or less 
faint reflection of the most important of these designs may still be 
traced on many painted vases which depict the stealing of Perse- 
phone, a helpless, plucked flower in the arms of Aidoneus. And in 
this almost traditional form, the subject was often represented, in low 
relief, on tombs, some of which still remain, in one or two instances, 
built up, oddly enough, in the walls of Christian churches. On the 
tombs of women who had died in early life, this was a favourite sub- 
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ject, some likeness of the actual lineaments of the deceased being 
sometimes transferred to the features of Persephone. 

Yet so far, it might seem, when we consider the interest of this 
story in itself, and its importance in the Greek religion, that no 
adequate expression of it had" remained to us in works of art. But 
in the year 1857, Mr. Newton’s diapovery of the marbles in the 
sacred precinct of Dcmetcr at Cnidus restored to us an illustration 
of the myth in -its artistic pliase, hardly less central than the 
Homeric hymn in its poetical phase. With the help of the descrip- 
tions and plan sk of Mr. Newton’s book,^ we can form, as one aiways 
wishes to do in such cases, a clear idea of the place where these 
marbles, three statues of the best style of Greek sculpture, n^w 
in the British Museum, wore found. Occupying a ledge of rock, 
looking towards the sea, at the base of a cliff of upheaved limestone, 
of singular steepness and regularity of surface, the spot presents 
indications of volcanic disturbance, as if a chasm in the §arth had 
opened here. It was this character, suggesting the belief in an 
actual connexion with the interior of the earth, local tradition 
claiming it as the scene of the stealing of Persephone, which pro- 
bably gave rise, as in other cases where the landscape presented 
some peculiar feature in harmony with the story, to the dedication 
upon it of a house and an imago of Demoter, with whom were asso- 
ciated Kore and the gods with Demeter — ol 0eol Trapa Aafiarpi — 
Aidoneus, and the mystical Dionysus. The 'house seems to have 
been a small chapel only, of simple construction, and designed for* 
private use, the site itself having been private propertj’^, consecrated 
by a particular family, for their own religious uses, although other 
persons, servants or dependents of the founders, may also have fre - 
quented it. The architecture seems to have been insigniticant, but 
the sculpture costly and ^exquisite, belonging, if contemporary w ith 
the erection of the building, to a great period of Greek art, of which 
also it is judged to j^ossess intrinsic marks, about the year 350 before 
Christ, the probable date of the dedication of the little temple. The 
artists by whom these w^orks were produced were therefore either the 
contemporaries of Praxiteles, whose Venus was for many centuries 
the glory of Cnidus, or belonged to thef generation immediately 
succeeding him. The temple itself was probably thrown down by 
a renewal of the volcanic disturbances ; the statues however remain- 
ing, and the ministers and worshippers still continuing to make shift 
for their sacred business in the place, now doubly venerable, but with 
its temple unrestored, down to the second or third century of the 
Christian era, its frequenters being now perhaps mere chance comers, 
the family of the original donors having become extinct; or having 
deserted it. Into this later arrangement, .divined clearly by Mr. 

(l) J History of Discoveries at HalivamassuSf Cnidus^ and Brand Urn. 
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I^ewton, through those faint indications which mean much for true 
experts, the extant remains, as they were found upon the spot, 
permit us to enter. It is one of the graves of that old religion, but 
with much still fresh in it. We see it with its provincial supersti- 
tions, and its curious magic rites, but also with its means of really 
solemn impressions, in the culminating forms of Greek art ; the two 
faces of the Greek religion confronting each other here, and the 
whole having that rare peculiarity of a Mnd of personal stamp upon 
it, the place having been designed to meet the fancies of one parti- 
cular soul, or at least of one family. It is always difficult to bring 
the every-day aspect of Greek religion homo to us ; but even the 
slighter details of this little sanctuary help us to do this ; and know- 
ing little, as we do, of the greater mysteries of Dcineter, this glance 
into an actual religious place dedicated to her, and with the air of 
her worship still about it, is doubly interesting. The little votive 
figures of the goddesses in baked earth were still lying stored in the 
small treagury intended for such objects, or scattered about the feet 
of the images, together with lamps in great number, a lighted lamp 
being a favourite offering, in memory of the torches with which 
Demeter sought Persephone, or from some sense of inherent darkness 
in these gods of the earth, those torches in the hands of Demcter 
being originally the artificial warmth and brightness of lamp and 
fire on winter nights. The dirm or spells, binding or devoting cer- 
tain persons to the infernal gods, inscribed on thin rolls of lead, with 
holes sometimes for hanging them up about those quiet statues, still 
lay, just as they were left, anywhere within the sacred precinct, 
illustrating at once the gloomier side of the Greek religion in 
general, and of Demcter and Persephone especially, in their character 
of avenging deities, and, as relics of ancient magic reproduced so 
strangely at other times and places, reminding us of the permanence 
of certain odd ways of human thought. A woman binds with her 
spell the person who seduces her husband away from her and her 
children ; another the person who has accused her of preparing 
poison for her husband ; another devotes one who has not restored a 
borrowed garment, or has stolen a bracelet, or certain drinking- 
horns ; and, from some instances, we might infer that this was a 
favourite place of worship for the poor and ignorant. In this 
living picture we find still lingering on, at the foot of the beautiful 
Greek marbles, that phase of religious temper which a cynical mind 
might think a truer link of its unity and permanence than any 
higher msthetic instincts, a phase of it which the art of sculpture, 
humanising and refining man’s conceptions of the unseen, tended 
constantly to do away. For the higher side of the Greek religion, 
thus humanised and refined by art, and elevated by it to the sense 
of beauty, is here also. 
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There were three ideal forma, as we saw, gradually shaping them^ 
selves in the development of the story of Demeter, waiting only for 
complete realisation at the, hands of the sculptor; and now, with 
these forms in our minds, let ns place ourselves in thought before 
the three images which once probably occupied* one of them being 
then wrought on a larger scale, the 4hree niches or aipbries in 
the face of that singular cliff at Cnidus. Of the three figures, one 
probably resprescnts Persephone, as the goddess of the dead ; the 
second. Demeter enthroned ; the third is probably a portrait-statue 
of a priestess of Demcter, but may perhaps, even so, represent 
Demeter herself, Demcter Achm^ Ceres Dencrta, the rmter dolorom 
of the Greeks, a type not as yet recognised in any other work ot 
ancient art. Certainly it seems hard not to believe that this work 
is in some way connected with the legend of the place to which it 
belonged, and the main subject of which it realises so completely ; 
and, at least, it shows how the higher Greek sculpture would have 
worked out this motive. If Demeter at all, it is Dcmeter the 
seeker, Ai/w, as she was called in the mysteries,^ in some pause of 
her restless wandering over the world in search of the lost child, and 
become at last an iibstract type of the wanderer. The Homeric hymn, 
as we saw, had its sculptural motives, the great gestures of Demeter, 
who was ever the stately goddess, as she followed the daughter^ of 
Celeus, or sat by the well- side, or went out and in, through the halls 
of the palace, expressed in monumental words. With the senti- 
ment of that monumental Homeric presence this statue is pene- 
trated, uniting a certain solemnity, of attitude and bearing, to a 
profound piteousness, an unrivalled pathos of expression. There is 
something of the pity of Michelangelo’s pivtdy in the wasted form and 
the marred countenance, yet with the light breaking faintly over it 
from the eyes, which, contrary to the usual practice in ancient 
sculpture, arc represented a§ looking upwards. It is the aged 
woman who has escaped from pirates, who has but just escaped 
being sold as a slave, calling* on the young for pity. The sorrows 
of her long wanderings seem to have passed into the marble ; and in 
this too, it meets the demands which the reader of the Homeric hymn, 
with its command over the resources of human pathos, makes upon the 
sculptor. The tall figure, in proportion above the ordinary height, 
is veiled, and clad to the feet in the longer tunic, its numerous 
folds hanging in heavy parallel lines, opposing the linos of the 
peplus, or cloak which cross it diagonally over the breast, enwTapping 
the upper portion of the body somewhat closely. It is the very type 
of the wandering woman, going grandly indeed, as Homer describes 
her, yet so human in her anguish, that I seem to recognise some far 
descended shadow of her, in the homely figure of the roughly clad 
French peasant woman, who, in one of Corot’s pictures, is hasting 
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along under a sad light, as the day goes out behind the little hill. 
We have watched the growth of the merely personal sentiment in 
the story ; and wo may notice that, if this figure be indeed Demeter, 
then the conception of her has become wholly humanised ; no trace 
of the primitive import of the myth, no colour or scent of the 
mystical qarth, remains about it. 

The seated figure, much mutilated and worn by long exposure, 
yet possessing, according to the best critics, marks of the school of 
Praxiteles, is almost undoubtedly the image of Demoter enthroned. 
Three times in the Homeric hymn she is represented^ as sitting, once 
by the fountain at the wayside, again in the house of Coleus, and 
again in the newly finished temple of Eleusis ; but always in sorrow ; 
seated on the ircrpa ay^curroK, which, as Ovid told us, the people 
of Attica still called t/w stone of sorrow. Here she is represented 
in her later state of reconciliation, enthroned as the glorified mother 
of all things. The delicate plaiting of the tunic about the throat, 
the formal curling of the hair, and a certain weight of over- 
thoughtfulness in the brows, recall the manner of Lionardo, a 
master, one of whose characteristics is a very sensitive expression of 
the sentiment of maternity. I am reminded especially of a work by 
one of his scholars, the Virgin of the Bnknvcs, in the Louvre, 
a picture which has been thought to reprcKsent, under a veil, the 
blessing of universal nature, and in wdiich the slocpy-lookiiig heads, 
with a peculiar grace and refinement of somewhat advanced life in 
them, have just this half- weary posture. We sec here, then, 
the Hera of the world belowj the Stygian Juno, tlie chief of 
those Elysian matrons who come crowding, in the poem of Clau- 
dian, to the marriage toilet of Proserpine, the goddess of the 
fertility of "the earth and of all creatures, but still of fertility as 
arisen out of death ; ^ and therefore she is not without a certain 
pensiveness, having seen the seed fall into the ground and die, many 
times. Persephone has returned to her, and the hair spreads like a 
rich harvest over her shoulders ; but she is still veiled, and knows 
that the seed must fall into the ground again, and Persephone descend 
again from her. 

Tlie statues of the supposed priestess, and of the enthroned 
Demeter, arc of more than the size of life ; the figure of Persephone 
is but seventeen inches high, a daintily handled toy of Parian 
marble, the miniature copy perhaps of a much larger work, which 
might well be reproduced on a magnified scale. The conception of 
Demoter is throughout chiefly human, and even domestic, though 
never without a hieratic interest, because she is not a goddess only, 
but also a priestess. In contrast, Persephone is wholly unearthly, 

(1) ** Pallere ligURtra, 

Kxspirare Tosas, dccrescero lilia vidi.” 
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tli6 close companion, and even ' the confused double, of Hecate^ Jthe 
goddess of midnight terrors, Despcma^ the final mistress of all that 
lives ; and as sorrow is the characteristic sentiment of Demeter, so 
awe of Persephone. She is compact of sleep, and death, and flowers, 
but of narcotic flowers especially, a revenant^ who in the garden of 
Aidoneus has eaten of the pomegranate, and bears always the secret 
of decay in her, in the mystery of its swallowed seeds ; sometimes, 
in later work, holding in her hand the key of the great prison-house, 
but which unlocks all secrets also, there finally, or through oracles 
revealed in dreams ; sometimes, like Demetcr, the poppy, emblem of 
sleep and death by its narcotic juices, of life and resurrection by 
its innumerable seeds, of the dreams, therefore, that may intervene 
between falling asleep and waking. Treated as it is in the Homeric 
hymn, and still more in this statue, the image of Persephone may bo 
regarded as the result of many efforts to lift the old Chthonian 
gloom, still living on in heavier souls, concerning the graye, to con- 
nect it with impressions of dignity and beauty, and a certain sweet- 
ness even : it is meant to make us in love, or at least at peace, with 
death. The Persephone of Praxiteles’ school,* then, is Aphrodite- 
Pevaephone, Venim-Lihltina, Her shadowy eyes have gazed upon 
the fainter colouring of the under- world, and the tranquillity, born of 
it, has passed into her face;” fefr the Greek Hades is, after aU, but 
a quiet, twilight place, not very different from that House of Fame 
where Dante places the great souls of the cla.ssical world ; Aidoneus 
himself being conceived iii the highest Greek sculpture as but a 
gentler Zeus, the great innkeep^^* ; so that when a certain Greek 
sculptor had failed in his portraithre of Zeus, because it had too 
little liilarity, too little in the eyes and brow^ of the open and cheer- 
ful sky, lie only changed its title, and the thing passed excellently, 
with its heavy locks and, sliadowy eyebrows, for the god of the dead. 
The image of Persephone then, as it is here composed, with the tall 
tower-like head-dress, from which the veil depends — the corn-basket, 
originally carried thus by the Greek women, balanced on the head — 
giving the figure unusual length, has the air of a body bound about 
with grave-clothes; while the archaic hands and feet, and a certain 
stiffness in the folds of the draperj% gi^ e* it something of a hieratic 
character, and to the modern observer may suggest a sort of kin- 
ship with the more chastened land of Gothic work. But quite of 
the school of Praxiteles is the general character of the composition ; 
the graceful waving of the hair, the fine shadows of the little face, 
of the eyes and lips especially, like the shadows of a flower — a 
flower risen noiselessly from its dwelling in the dust — ^though still 
with that fulness or heaviness in the brow, as of sleepy people, 
which, in the delicate gradations of Greek.sculpture, distinguish the 
infernal deities from their Olympian kindred. The object placed in 
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the Jiand may be, perhaps, a stiff archaic flower, but is probably tho 
partly consumed pomegranate, one morsel gone; the most usual 
emblem of Persephone being this mystical fruit, which, because 
of the multitude of its seeds, was to the Romans a symbol of 
fecundity, and was sold at the doors of the temples of Ceres, that the 
women might offer it there, and, bear numerous children ; and so, to 
the middle age, became a symbol of the fruitful earth itself ; and 
then of that other seed sown in the dark under-world ; and at last of 
that whole hidden region, so thickly sown, which Dante visited, 
Michelino painting him, in the Duomo of Florence, with this fruit in 
his hand, and Botticelli putting it into the childish hands of Him, 
who, if men ‘‘ go down into hell, is there also/^ 

There is an attractiveness in these goddesses of the earth akin to 
the influence of cool places, quiet houses, subdued light, tranquillising 
voices; for me, at least, I know it has been good to be with 
Demeter and Persephone, all the time I have been reading and think- 
ing of them ; and all through this essay, I have been asking myself, 
what is there in this phase of ancient religion for us at the present 
day P The myth of Demetcr and Persephone, then, illustrates the 
power of the Greek religion as a religion of pure ideas, of concep- 
tions, which having no link on historical fact, yet, because they 
arose naturally out of the spirit of man, and embodied, in adequate 
symbols, his deepest thoughts concerning the conditions of his 
physical and spiritual life, maintained their hold through many 
changes, and are still not without a solemnising power even for the 
modern mind, which has once admitted them as recognised and 
habitual inhabitants ; and abiding thus for the elevation and purify- 
ing of our sentiments, long after the earlier and simpler races of 
their worshippers have passed away, they may be a pledge to us of 
the place in our culture, at once legitimate and possible, of the asso- 
ciations, the conceptions, the imagery, of Greek religious poetry in 
general, of the poetry of all religions. 


Waltek H. Pater. 
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“ coonsD fcrcula noBiree 

Malim convivis quam placuisse coquis.” 

Martial. 

The majority of’ those who are neither lawyers nor litigants will 
probably be as much surprised to learn that the benefits of a new 
Judicial System have been thrown open to them for the last three 
months, as M. Jourdain was at being told that he had been talking 
prose for forty years. The transition has been so quietly managed 
as to have been almost imperceptible to laymen not directly interested 
in it. There have been no ])rocc8sions, or banners, or stump-orations, 
or political blue-fiTc of any kind. Even the debates in Parliament 
on the Judicature Acts were very thinly attended, and, as a rule, 
were much too esoteric for ordinary members to join in*them. No 
one who was present in Westminster Hall on the 2pd of last November, 
the inaugural day of the new Supreme Court, would have detected 
any difference between what took place then and what had taken 
place there, at the eoramencement of Michaelmas term, in any former 
year. The outward symbols were the same, even down to the gold 
lace and the ermine; and the judges, marching in the old order, 
were received with the old marks of popular favour. But the change 
is not the less great for having been so soberly effected, and, before 
the new order of things becomes •stale, it may be worth while to 
endeavour to estimate its true value. I am aware that a practising 
lawyer is not always the fittest person to explain, much less to 
popularise, the law ; for it is extremely difficult for him to extricate 
himseKfrom the profossi()nal vortex in which he moves. It is there- 
fore not without diffidence Jhat I venture to undertake the task 
within the narrow limits of these pages ; I do so, as is implied in 
my motto (which has a deep meaning for law reformers), in the 
interest of the general reader, and with the full consciousness that 
I have to steer clear of two rocks — those of prejudice and pedantry. 

It is hardly necessary to recall the time when Jeremy Bentham 
exposed the evils attendant on the separation of our tribunals of law 
and equity, for there is no improvement, political or other, which has 
not been long familiar to the realm of philosophy before it emerges 
into the light of common day. The noticeable point is, that the 
separation of the tribunals should have been forcibly condemned by 
two Royal Commissions appointed in 1850 and 1851, twenty years 
before the first Judicature Bill was introduced into Parliament, and 
that a quarter of a century should have been allowed to pass by before 
their recommendations wore carried into practical effect. The 
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Chancery Amendment Act 1852, and the Common Law Procedure 
Acts 1852 and 1854, the legislative outcome of these Commissions, 
were little else than codes of procedure, applicable to the several 
Courts whence their titles were taken. The Chancery Amendment 
Act 1858, and Sir John IloU/s Act of 1862 were partial and frag- 
mentary measures which, while* inviting a closer comparison of the 
opposite systems in vogue at Westminster and Lincoln’s Inn, served 
rather to deepen than to diminish the contrast between them. 
Although they gave full power to the Court of Chancery to work 
out justice to the end, in those cases .where the suitor had rightly 
invoked its aid ; in all other cases they left its doors closed against 
hiih, and notwithstanding the ruinous costs he might have incurred 
in preparing his cause for trial, he still had to seek the redress, which 
he was admittedly entitled to, by commencing fresh proceedings else- 
where. This was just as if a physician having undertaken to cut off* 
a diseased, limb should unexpectedly lay an artery bare, and tlion 
leave the pai^^icnt to bleed to death on the idea that he was not a pure 
surgeon. 

The Iloyal Commission of 1807 issued its first report in 1869, and 
on that report Lord Chancellor llathcrley founded his Judicature Bill 
of 1870. It is well known that Lord llatherley’s bill failed, but the 
reasons of its failure are not easy to discover. It attempted to con- 
solidate all the superior courts into one new court, to which it gave the 
title of the Supreme Court of Judicature ; but owing to some weakness 
in its framework, it was damaged by the criticism that the now tribunal 
was, after all, only the old courts, under a new name, and that the 
consolidation was more noruinar than real. It had another defect 
which ought not to have been fatal, and in fact might have been easily 
remedied : it* was wholly silent as to the course of procedure which the 
new' Supreme Court should adopt, tliat being left, according to Lord 
Hatherlcy’s first proposal, to be settled by a committee of judges, and 
by a committee of the Privy Council according to liis second. On 
these tw'o blots Lord Westbury lavished his withering sarcasm in the 
House of Lords, while the Lord Chief Justice of England, for reasons 
that need not be gone into here, denounced the proposed changes to 
the outside world in a sca‘thing letter to the Lord Chancellor, which 
bad in it the ring of the days of Ellesmere and Coke. The Bill of 
1870 wont down to the Commons ; but it was proceeded with no 
further, and was not even re-introduced in 1871, although Lord 
Hatherley still held the seals. And the practitioners in the Courts, 
who had been much exercised in their minds as to their professional 
prospects in the event of the bill becoming law, bad rest two whole 
years. 

In November, 1872, on the retirement of Lord Hatherley, Sir 
Boundell Palmer became Lord Chancellor, and to his lot it fell — it 
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could not hfive fullen more appropriately to the lot of any man — ^to 
introduce in the ensuing session of Parliament a measure embody- 
ing the main recommendations of the Commission of 1867, of 
which he had been the prime mover. It is said that the draft of 
this measure, which ultimately became 'The Judicature Act, 1878,^ 
wae entirely the work of Lord •Selborne's own hand, and the 
masterly way in which it dealt with the subject furnishes a strong 
presumption of the truth of the rumour. Lord Selborne’s bill was 
free from the faults wlii(jh had proved so disastrous to his immediate 
predecessor ;• it effectually consolidated the superior Courts into one, 
without disturbing the settled channels of business more than was 
absolutely necessary ; it expressly declared the supremacy of the 
principles of C(piity, where they were in conflict with those of the 
Common Law, so as to prevent any future collision between them ; 
and it proscribed a code of rules, founded on a siinplo and rational 
basis, for the practical guidance of the tribunal that it called into 
existence. The one point of attack that it presented was, that it 
proposed to abolish, once and for all, the judicial functions of the 
House of Lords, and to transfer them to a new Court of Appeal. 
It was i'ound easy in certain quarters to turn this proposal 
into a political challenge, and to make it subserve party pur- 
poses, and so Ijord ^Selborne^s *bill, although it received the royal 
assent in August, 1873, was suspended in its operation until 
^Tovember, 1874, and was again suspended until November, 1875. 
The country has reason to congratulate itself that these suspensions 
took place, for in the interval Lord Selbornc^s rules were expanded 
into a more complete code of procedure, prepared wuth the sanction 
ot a select committee of judges, and dealing in an exhaustive manner 
with the various points likely to arise in practice.* Last year it 
was the good fortune of Joi’d Cairns to jdace the coping stone on 
the new judicial edifice^ by passing a supplemental Judicature 
Act, known as “ The Judicature Act, 1875,’’ and containing, among 
other minor improvemenfs, this amended code? of procedure. At 
the same time he silenced further opposition in Parliament, by 
prolonging the continuance of the judicial power of the House of 
Peers until November, 1876 ; and the country will have shortly to 
determine whether there is to be any further respite. By the Act 
of 1875, the Tories took up and carried forward the work of their 
political opponents, who had thoroughly manured and tilled the 
ground, but there was no attendant party triumph to recall the 
adroitness with which some years before they had contrived to ' dish 
the Whigs ' by outbidding them on the electoral question. The Acts 
of 1873 and 1875 make up between them one solid and consistent 
whole; and while the impartial historian will acknowledge tho 
special services of their individual framers, he will divide tho honours 
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between the two powers in the State without seeking to award the 
palm to either. 

Before inquiring what the Judicature Acts have done for us, 
let us consider for a moment what it is they have not done.. 
They have not brought about, nor wore they intended to bring 
about, what is popularly termed a 'fusion of law and equity.^ 
To have done this would have been to abolish trusts, and without 
trusts it would be impossible to adapt the devolution of property 
to the exigencies of modem civilised life. Every settlement of 
land or stock, and every disposition under which a matried woman 
is protected against the extravagance or bankruptcy of her husband, 
avails*^ itself of the machinery of trusts ; and no system of registration 
of titles that has yet been devised ventures altogether to dispense with 
trusts. The distinction between the legal and the equitable owner- 
ship is, in these cases, perfectly natural, and is to be found in nearly 
all systems »of jurisprudence that arc worthy of the name. The 
special vice of' the English system has been that this distinction was 
extended to cases where it was no longer natural, but on the 
contrary thoroughly artificial and irreconcilable with common sense. 
It was unnatural that a legal estate should become extinguished by 
union with another and greater legal estate, while no such extinc- 
tion took place if both the estates were e(|uituble only, or one "Nvaa 
equitable and the other legal. It w’as unnatural that an assignment 
of a bond or other debt should be recognised in a Court of Equity, but 
not recognised in a Court of Common Law. It was unnatural that 
time should be of the essence of a contract if sued on at Westminster 
Hall, but not of the essence of the same contract if sued on at 
Lincoln's Inn ; or that a tenant for life, under no legal restraint with 
regard to Avasfe, should not be liable in damages for maliciously 
cutting down an ornamental avenue of trees; though, in equity, ho 
might be prevented from lopping a single bough, if an injunction wero 
applied for before the mischief was done. To these and other 
absurd refinements of the same kind, the Judicature Acts have put 
an end, but they have still left a clear domain of equity, separate 
and distinct from that of law, namely, the domain of trusts. In a 
word, they have not effectei fusion, but they have effected concur- 
rent administration. The terms ' law ’ and ' equity ^ will, how- 
ever, be no longer used, as they have hitherto been, in opposition to- 
each other, and the latter term will probablj’' cease to be used at all, 
except in connection with the equitable estate. This will be owing 
to the fact that in both sections of the Supreme Court, namely, the 
High Court of Justice and the Court of Appeal, there is henceforth 
but a single set of ruling principles, and that in these Courts, for 
all administrative purposes, equity and law are one. 

Eqxiity and law are one under the Judicature Acts, but are they 
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one at the expense of law or at the expense of equity P The language 
of the Acts is plain that equity is to prevail, but what if those who 
administer law are not familiar with the equity that overrides it ? 
While the Bill of 1873 was passing through Parliament these 
questions were repeated in various forms, and caused such nervous 
apprehension in the minds of practitioners in the Court of Chancery 
as ultimately to induce them to present a remonstrance to the 
Lord Chancellor. The Saturday Revien\ in one of a series of 
articles which have since been republished,^ expressed itself in the 
same key; “ Our complaint of the Bill is that it destwys and 
does not construct, that ft abolishes the old safeguards, rude, no 
doubt, but still efficient, without substituting any other safeguards 
to protect the highest portion of our law from gradual but certain 
deterioration.’^ In fact it seems to have been thought that when 
the Court of Chancery was no more, the principles that had taken 
root there would die under transplantation, and that Lord Selborne 
having climbed to the summit of his ambition with tjje help of the 
ladder of equity was about to kick the ladder down on the pretence 
of making concessions to the common lawyers. These dismal fore- 
bodings were iu great measure dispelled by Lord Sclbornc’s speech 
on the third reading of liis bill, and have been completely falsified 
by the experience of the last three months. Those who gave them 
utterance did not sufficiently foresee or coiisider (1) that business 
would, at the commencement of the transition period, follow its 
ancient lines, and that actions involving points of equity would not, 
as a rule, be set down for trial in those divisions of the High Court 
in wliich Common Law judges preside; (2) that the new system 
provides for and encourages a free interchange of judges between 
the different divisions ; and (3) that the doctrines of •equity are not 
after all so recondite and abstruse that they cannot be grasped by a 
judge of ability, assisted by a competent bar, whatever his early 
training may have been. •It was a surprise to the profession when 
i^ir George Mellish, an eminent Common Law advocate, was appointed 
a Lord Justice of the Court of Appeal in Chancery, but the appoint- 
ment was a signal success, and no one ever suggested that equitable 
principles sufibred at his hands. It was a greater surprise still when 
Mr. Baron Bramwell and Mr. Justice Brett, two ordinary judges of 
the old Common Law Courts, and therefore supposed to have no know- 
ledge of equity, were lately summoned to assist at the deliberations 
of the new Court of Appeal, and to rehear cases decided by the Master 
of the Rolls and the Vice Chancellors ; but here, again, the selection 
has been amply justified by the result. Without enumerating other 
instances in which eminent lawyers now living are doing good judicial 
work in a sphere not naturally their own,^ it will suffice to say that 
(1) “ Thoughts on Fusion of Law and Equity.’’ By G. W. Hemming, Q.O. 
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the \iate Lord Oranworth was all the greater equity judge for having 
been also Baron of the Exchequer, and that Lord Eldon himself vraa 
Chief Justice of the Common Pleas before he presided with such 
extraordinary power and learning over the old Court of Chancery. 

There is one other change in the orgaluic judicial structure which 
it will be convenient to notice he, re, namely, the abolition of the Court 
of Exchequer Chamber. The composition of that Court of intermediate 
appeal was, at all events in modem times, highly unsatisfactory. Its 
original design was, that the decision of the Court below, on the legal 
points reserved at the first trial, should be reviewed J)y the entire 
body of Common Law judges, excluding only those who had been 
present at the previous hearing. When the Court, so formed, was 
a full one, and unanimous, its judgments carried with them very 
considerable weight. But, in practice, the Court seldom comprised 
more than five or six members, and this combination was based 
upon convenience rather than upon special fitness. The result was 
that a strong judgment of the Court of (iueen’s Bench, consisting 
perhaps of some five judges, was liable to be reversed in the 
Exchequer Chambef by a majorit}’' of three judges over two, 
chosen at random from the Common Pleas and the Exchequer, 
and similarly the Exchequer judges were liable to bo overruled 
by a narrow inajority of the Queen’s Bench and Common Pleas, 
Such "a system of compensation, however fair and even as between 
the judges, who alternately lost and won by the arrangement, 
could not commend itself to the unfortunate suitor with hut a 
single cause to be tried. The special, if not the only, advantage of 
this ingenious contrivance was, that it saved the salaries of extra 
appellate judges ; its disadvantages were, that it unsettled iiistoad 
of settling the law, caused disappointment and vexation to the 
litigant, and, by taking too many of the judges of first instance 
away from their proper work, delayed the progress of public busi- 
ness. It is unlikely that, amongst the most bigoted worshipj^ers of 
our constitutional forms, any one will be tbund to drop a tear over 
the extinction of the Exchequer Chamber, and its merger in the 
new Court of Appeal. 

It would not be fitting to attempt, in these pages, to describe 
minutely the practice of the new Judicature, or to dwell at length 
on its superiority over the system it has superseded. To do thia 
would necessitate the use of professional tenns, which I desire as 
far as possible to avoid, and would require a far larger measure of 
space than I could venture to occupy. I shall, therefore, only touch 
lightly on four salient points ; (1) the new mode of commencing an 
action ; (2) the new pleadings or methods of determining what are 
the real issues between the parties ; (3) the evidence by which those 
issues may be supported ; (4) the several forms of trial. 
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1. All ‘ actions ’ (and there are no longer any ' suits *) are qow 
commopeed by a writ of summons, which is required to state in a 
few simple words, for the information of the opposite party, what is 
the nature of the complaint made, or relief sought, against him. 
This is at once an innovation upon the more recent practice and a 
partial restitution of an older order of things. Four-and-twenty 
years ago the initiatory writ at law was bound to declare, though it 
often did so in language nearly unintelligible, the nature of the 
redress asked for, the reason of this rule being that there were only 
fixed forms of writs, and those limited in number, within ene or 
other of which the plaintifi'^s grievance must bo brought, or he 
could not sue at all. In order to obviate this injustice, and with it 
to get rid of a good deal of absurd jargon that so darkened the 
threshold of the dispute as to prevent the plaintiff from clcarlj’’ 
seeing his way into it, or the defendant from finding his way out, 
the Common Law Procedure Act, 1852, allowed writs to be issued 
without a word of explanation as to what the party issuing them 
really wanted. The intention was good, namely, to make the system 
more clastic, but the effort to bo brief rendered the cause of action 
obscure. The practice of the Court of Chancery was open to still 
graver objections, for there the plaintiff’s first step was to serve his 
opponent with a more or less prolix documont called a ‘ bill,^ and. if 
the case was one for an immediate injunction, to follow the bill up 
by (inothor document almost precisely in the same words, called an 
‘ aflidavit in support.’ Thus the defendant, even if willing to confess 
himself in the wrong, had no opportunity of strildng his colours 
except at the risk of having to pay a large sum for costs, and many 
a suit commenced in this way lias been continued for the purpose 
of adjusting the burden of the costs, long after the subject matter 
had ceased to exist. The framers of tlio new code of procedure, 
profiting by the experience that nearly 70 per cent, of the litigation 
in England (I advisedly Say nothing of Scotland or Wales) is 
amicably arranged almost as soon as it is commenced, have steered a 
middle course between these opposite extremes, and have wisely 
prescribed that the nature of the claim to he made, and of the relief 
or remedy demanded, shall be clearly and concisely indorsed on 
the writ of summons, without requiring that it shall be cast in any 
stereotyped mould. 

TI. After the writ of summons come the pleadings. And here we 
approach what was once a great mystery, almost as great as that in 
which the patrician order at Rome enveloped the formula of actions 
until they were divulged by the theft of the scribe Flavius. Obviously 
the best system of pleading is that \yhich elicits, in the shortest and 
most convenient form, the material issues of feet to which the law has 
to be applied, and thus puts each party in complete possession of the 
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points to wliich his evidence should be addressed. Any method that 
stops short of this enables one party to spring a surprise on the other 
at the trial, and any method that goes beyond it cumbers the record 
with irrelevant matter. In either case there is risk of a miscarriage 
of justice : in the first, because the i)arty surprised may be unable, 
for want of preparation, to parry his adversary’s attack ; in the 
second, because juries are apt to lose sight of the real issue when 
false or collateral issues are presented along with it. The old 
common lawyers were so impressed with the first half of these truths, 
that they entirely forgot the second half; and thq art of special 
pleading seems to have been invented expressly for the purpose of 
widening the area of dispute, instead of confining it within its proper 
bounds. As children arc given fragments of coloured glass in a 
kaleidoscope, out of which they make new combinations by turning 
it round, so the special pleaders, taking to pieces a simple money 
transaction, and resolving it into all its possible elements, presented 
it to view in a distracting variety of shapes under the denomina- 
tion of ‘ common counts.’ These common counts, originating with 
the plaintiff, gave i isc to as many different ‘ pleas ’ on the part of 
the defendant ; and thus, if one may be allowed a sudden change 
of metaphor, an intricate web was spun, by the ingenuity of 
the lawyers, in which the client .Avould have failed to recognise a 
single thread of his own, if he had taken the trouble to look into it. 
For a long time, too, neither party could enforce, at Common Law, 
admissions from his opponent, but was forced to resort for them to 
the Court of Chancery, where they were indigenous to the soil. It is 
true that in 1854 interrogatories were allowed to be administered 
with the leave of the Common Law judge, but the innovation was 
hampered with inconvenient restrictions, and was after all but an 
imperfect engine of discovery. To borrow a comparison from the able 
writer already referred to,^ an action at law was carried on much on 
the same principle as a game of whist, where each side does his best 
to conceal his hand from the other, iwhilst a suit in equity was 
managed like a game of chess, or, if you will, whist with double 
dummy. There can be little doubt that, as a means of shortening 
litigation, by informing each party beforehand of the strength and 
weakness of his adversary’s case, the Equity method of pleading was 
the superior ; but it had the great d^ect of suffering what was 
technically called the ‘discovery’ to be mixed up and entangled 
with the ‘ defence,’ and both to bo presented together in a single 
document called the ‘ answer.’ . The new Rules of Procedure 
have untied this knot — a knot which the skilful draftsman strove 
to make as tight as possible — ^and discovery and defence are 
now kept apart from each other, while the pleading on both sides 

(1) QaarUrlt^ Review, 1876; ** Judicial Investigation of Truth." 
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ia reduced to a simple narrative of facts, concluding with* the 
claim for the particular remedy to which the party speaking con- 
siders himself entitled. ^ Ample opportunity is afforded for amend- 
ment, both before and at the trial, when the justice of the case 
demands it, and the plaintiff is allowed thg last word ; but unless 
fresh ground has been broken by the defendant, aijd made the 
foundation of a counter-claim, that word is merely of a formal 
character, and, when uttered, closes the pleadings. 

III. As tlie end of good pleading is to bring out the points of 
agreement and difference, aiyi thereby to narrow the coiitrovfcrsy, so 
the end of a fair trial is to determine, by proper evidence, on which 
side the truth lies. If it had been asked under the old rv<jhne Tt'hat 
was proper evidmee — meaning thereby evidence furnished by human 
testimony, as disiinguished from that furnished by documents — 
the answer to the question would have depended on the Court in 
which it was put. The I’eply in the late Court of Chancery would 
have been, that evidence w'as proper if contained in dfche affidavit 
of some person conversant with the facts deposed to, jjrovided only 
that the deposition was in other respects receivable, and that there 
had been an opportunity of cross-examining upon it. In a Court of 
Common Law wo should have been told, that such affidavit evidence 
was very nearly worthless, and that the only proper mode of* pro- 
ceeding was to put the witness into the box, and got him to tell his 
story first-hand, in the presence of the judge and jury, who could 
observe his demeanour, and draw their conclusions from it. The 
latter answer is plainly the morp correct of the two, and no one 
familiar with the practice of the Court of Chancery will deny that 
the system of evidence countenanced there was about as bad as it 
could be. In that Court, oral examination in chief* befdrti the Court 
itself was almost unknown, although, owing to certain modern Acts 
of Parliament, it was not wholly excluded ; and cross-examination, 
even in hostile cases, could not, until quite recent times, he conducted 
under the eye of the OhaiiCcry judge wlio had to decide the cause. 
By a general order of Court of the year 18()1, when cither party 
desired to cross-examine a witness, the party, whose witness he was, 
was required to produce him for that purposo at the trial ; but this 
order only applied to a limited class of suits, and lci*t it optional to a 
plaintiff, by proceeding in a particular manner, technically called 
‘moving for a decree,’ to screen all his witnesses from judicial 
scrutiny, and to force tlie cause on for trial, supported by printed 
or written evidence only. In the hands of an unscrupulous litigant, 
this worked considerable mischief, for it was often easy to manufac- 
ture an affidavit or deposition that would stand the test even of severe 
cross-examination when the resxilt only appeared on paper. To repro- 
duce the unwillingness and the hesitation of a witness is not possible 
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to a. shorthand writer, and it was certainly never attempted by either 
of the two amiable gentlemen before whom, as the official examiners 
of the Court, Chancery cross-examinations had to bo conducted. 
Then again, even when the witnesses were honest, their affidavits 
often disguised, if they did not pervert the facts, owing to the mode 
of their production. An attorney's clerk would be sent down to an 
illiterate man or woman to ascertain what they knew of this or that 
matter, and, as a consequence of the interview, a string of statements 
would be jotted down more or less relevant to the questions to be 
tried. • These statements would then bo transcribed and submitted to 
counsel, with instructions to turn them into an affidavit, and this he 
did'by bringing out proniinently all the favourable portions of them, 
and throwing all the unfavourable ones into ^c background. 
3fot unfrequently he would make a suggestion that possibly the 
witness would be able to depose to some further fact bearing on the 
ease, which appeared to him to have been forgotten, and he appended 
provisionally another sentence or two, with the remark that the 
witness should he seen again, and that, if true, it should be introduced 
into his deposition. *It was commonly found that human nature was 
too weak to resist so powerful a temptation, and that if the witness's 
memory w\as not really quickened by the suggestion, ho managed to 
persuade himself that it wais. The <^pposing counsel, having no means 
of judging from perusal of the completed document wdiat w^as within 
the certain knowledge' of the deponent, jnid what was merely his 
hazy recollection or belief, often abstained from cross-examining on 
this interpolated matter, lest the answx'r should streiigtlien his adver- 
sary's case. It may bo added that the witness, having usually got 
his affidavit by heart before he came uj) for cross-examination, would 
probably nofr have been substantially shaken if the expcriinent had 
been tried. In not a few instances — though the practice w^as never 
approved of — affidavits have been prepared without any sufficient 
materials, on the chance that the witness would swx'ur up to the 
mark;" and it being notorious that pj^osecutions for perjury, even 
where directed by a judge, very rarely end in a verdict of guilty, '^the 
mark has been often sworn up to accordingly. In non-contested 
eases, or where the parties agree to it, there can of course bo no 
objection to affidavit evidence; and therefore the Judicature Act 
provides that, under those conditions, it may ho resorted to. Thus, 
all that is good in the Chancery system is preserved, while much 
useless expense is saved, by its being no longer imperative on the 
suitor, as it formerly w’as at Common Law% to summon his witnesses 
from a distance to prove facts lying outside the field of actual contest. 

IV. It remains to say a few wxrds on the several forms of trial. 
These arc now considorAbly multiplied so as to be capable of easy 
adaptation to almost any phase of the litigation. The Acts carefully 
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preserve the right of every litigant to have his cause submitted, *as 
a whole, by the judge to the jury, with a proper and complete direc- 
tion both as to the law and the evidence ; but at the same time they 
recognise the truth that there are many subsidiary parts of a case 
that cannot be conveniently dealt with in this old constitutional 
fashion. Not only are there questi(tns of law which have to be 
disengaged from the facts and first determined by the judge ; but 
there are many questions of fact which are not proper to bo sub- 
mitted to a jury at all. For example the facts, and the conclusions 
to be drawn from them, may hinge, not on actual events or 
phenomena falling within the range of the senses, but on a general 
course of mercantile dealing, or the special usage of a trade ; and 
then they cannoi^ well be determined without a knowledge of that 
course of dealing, or the usage of that particular trade. Sometimes 
they involve complicated inquiries into mere matters of account, and 
it is eas}” to seo that in those and like instances, to bring into play 
the machinery of a judge and jury would be a useless wasft) of public 
time. Under the old system, there were maqy contrivances for 
disposing of this class of questions, and each Court adopted that one 
which seemed right, in its own eyes. In the Court of Chancery, 
matters of account were referred to the judge at chambers, that is, 
practically to the chief clerk ; in the Courts of Common Law, refe- 
rences w'ent to the master, or, where the parties so agreed, to private 
arbitratioii, tlio arbitrator being usually a barrister, or a lay expert 
whose ignorance of law was supposed to be counterbalanced by his 
special knowledge on other points. It would be difficult to 
exaggerate the inconveniences with w^ich this last kind of reference 
was attended. In the first place arbitration w’-as seldom resorted to 
until the trial had actually commenced and all the costs of it had been 
incurred, ineluding even the fi e on the counsers brief. Towards the 
end of an assize, it was not lyicominoii to seo a dozen heavy actions 
so dealt with, to the surprise of no one engaged in them except the 
parties themselves, who naturally failed to comprehend why their 
cases were so summarily shunted. It is to be hoped they abstained 
from following t.licni further, for what with adjournments to suit 
everybody’s convenience, half or quarter djiys of work, documents 
and witnesses not forthcoming when wanted, and a hundred other 
irregularities, due to the absence of judicial control and the wholesome 
check of public opinion, these arbitrations, when they once began, 
threatened never to come to an end. The result was an enormous 
increase of costs, to say nothing of risk of irii.scarriage in the aw'ard, 
and if miscarriage there were, it was irretrievable ; for an award does 
not admit of an appeal, unless there is error on the face of it, or the 
arbitrator has been guilty of personal misconduct. The Judicature 
Acts have not abrogated these references to arbitrations, but have 
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pUced them on a higher platform, by calling into existence a new 
class of functionaries called Official Referees, who are directed to 
hold their sittings de die in diem^ and are clothed with all the 
authority of judges of the High Court, except the power of committal 
to prison. The Official Referee is not bound, as the private arbitra- 
tor was, to complete the Reference as a whole, irrespective of the 
difficulties that may have arisen in the course of it ; but he is at 
liberty to break it oJBf and submit any incidental' question for the 
decision of the Court, or to state any facts specially, in order that the 
Court may draw its own inferences from them. The Court may also- 
require any explanation or reasons from the referee, and remit to 
him the whole, or any part, of his * findings ’ for reconsideration and 
revision. Should the parties prefer it, they may choose their own 
referee, and so withdraw themselves from the jurisdiction of the 
permanent officer ; the person so agreed on (called a special referee) 
being invested by the Acts with all the powers and duties of the 
offieial reftfree. 

There is one oth^er office created by the Acts in connection with 
the Supreme Court which has hitherto been only known in connec- 
tion with the Admiralty and the County Courts, namely, the office 
of Assessor. Whenever a reference was made to the Registrar of the 
Court of Admiralty, he had power to call in competent merchants 
and other skilled persons to assist him in the inquiry ; and when, 
in the year 1868, a limited Admiralty jurisdiction was conferred on 
certain County Courts, tbe judges of those Courts wore authorised 
to summon to their aid nautical persons acquainted with maritime 
subjects. In the following year, by an amending Act, the County 
Court judges were empowered to call in mercantile assessors ; but 
owing to this Act having been framed under a misconception, the 
power has been very sparingly, if ever, exercised. It is by no 
means clear as yet what will be the precise functions of the assessors 
of the Supreme Court, or how they will be selected, the rules of 
procedure being silent on those points ; but their business will be 
not only to assist the judges, when required, but the referees also, 
whether official or special ; and the remuneration, both of referees 
and assessors, is to be determined by the Court employing them. 
Both classes of officers have been long known on the Continent, 
referees or experts for the investigation of special facts being dis- 
tinctly recognised by the Hamburg law, and commercial assessors 
having been established at Frankfort many years before it ceased to 
be a free state. 

There is still another important provision of the new Acts which 
may appropriately be noticed here, viz., the formation of district 
registries in immediate^ connection with the Supreme Court. It was 
unquestionably a hardship to compel all actions which did not fall 
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within the County Court jurisdiction to be commenced in London, 
when both parties were residing or carrying on business in the same 
country town. For the mechanical process of issuing the writ, or of 
entering up judgment in default of the appearance of the defendant, 
a local office, where the proceedings can be recorded, is obviously as 
good as a London one, and it is very much cheaper. Hitherto every 
country solicitor has had a London agent by whom all his business 
in the superior Courts has been transacted, and who has shared the 
clients’ fees with him. Large fortunes have been accumulated by 
many a metropolitan firm whqse principal employment has beeft that 
of an intermediary only ; and, in former times, the support of what 
was called a large agency house has been the making of many a 
barrister, and has accelerated his promotion to the bench. Business 
is now dispersed through a greater number of channels, so that the old 
professional monopolies no longer assume such gigantic proportions. 
The establishment of district registries will, though not to. any very 
considerable extent, further curtail the employment of th^se agents ; 
but if there is to be uniformity in the law, and a great and central 
bar, it would be impossible wholly to dispense *with them, and we 
must become thoroughly disintegrated and provincialised before 
they cease to exist. The Judicature Acts have, in this respect, 
been very cautiously and discreetly framed. When either of the 
parties resides outside the limited area prescribed by the Acts, the 
proceedings, down to notice of trial, can only go on within that 
area with the consent of both litigants ; and even when both reside 
within the same area, there are ^rcat facilities for removing the 
action to London, if a judge should think fit so to order. Except 
that local venues are abolished, the trial of the action will, for the 
most part, take place where it took place before, wdthout'reference to 
the district registry in which the preliminary proceedings have been 
had. 

Disguise the fact as wo iondoners may, it is obvious that there 
is a powerful body of persons at work who are striving to break 
up our judicial framework, and to decentralise the legal profession, 
under the plausible plea that law should be cheap, and should 
be administered near every man’s door. • Those who arc of this 
opinion are apt to forget that cheap law encourages litigation, and 
that when law is home-made its quality is seldom first-rate. It is 
natural that localised judges and provincial solicitors should per- 
euade themselves that the County Courts might be made legal centres 
for commercial administration, and that he who can be entrusted to 
decide a dispute involving fifty pounds can, as safely, be trusted to 
decide upon thousands. But is the country prepared to have its 
large commercial questions decided in a dozen different ways by a 
dozen different tribunals ? All law is bad that is uncertain, or rather 
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imcertain law is no law ; and without a controlling power and the 
fittest intellects to wield it, our law, which for want of a code is 
already obscure enough, would soon becoipe a chaos. The integrity 
of our judges is beyond suspicion, but if they were all fixed in 
certain spots, and attended by local barristers and solicitors only, 
who can say what influences might not be brought to bear upon 
them — ^influences which they themselves would not bo conscious of, 
just as the weakest of them arc not conscious now of the spell that 
an able advocate, with whose manner and tone they have become 
pleasantly familiar, succeeds in weaving around them Y The concep- 
tion of English Law as the image of J ustice is dear to the hearts of 
the bulk of the people of England ; and the embodiment of that 
conception, whether viewed from its civil or its criminal side, should 
have something of majesty about it. 

The introduction into our legal system of the several new elements 
already indicated; the facilities now given for joining together 
several cavses of action and for admitting counter-claims ; the 
power conferred on the judges to settle issues, where not clearly 
defined by the parties themselves ; the extension of the special 
indorsement on the writ which has been found so useful for bills of 
exchange ; in a word, the equipping of every division of the High 
Court with all the judicial appliances that have proved valuable any- 
where, will, it is hoped, pacify those members of the community who 
have for some time past been clamouring for tribunals of commerce, 
including even Mr. Ayrton, who stands at their head. Judging 
from the evidence taken before th,c^ Select Committee of tlio House of 
Commons, which reported in 1871, Mr. Ayrton and his mercantile 
friends are not yet agreed amongst themselves as to the composition 
of the tribunals that they are prepared to recommend, or the class of 
cases that should come before them. They are not agreed whether 
the judges should be Avholly commercial, as in Finance and Belgium, 
or partly commercial and partly legal, as in many of the German 
states ; whether the commercial members should bo paid or not for 
their services, whether the tribunals should be exclusive of, or con- 
current with, that of the superior Courts, whether they should be 
bound by the settled rules of evidence, or should admit as evidence 
whatever appears to them to be material, whether there should or 
should not be an appeal to a regularly constituted legal Court. 
For example, amongst the witnesses examined, Mr. Morris, the 
President of the Halifax Chamber of Commerce, stated that he 
should personally prefer that the new tribunal should be on a purely 
voluntary footing, like the Committee of the Stock Exchange or 
Lloyds, ** thus offering to litigants the power of escaping litigation 
“by referring it to men honest and anxious to come to a speedy 
“opinion, with their knowledge derived from a fellow feeling with 
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^‘the two parties.” The Chairman of the Bradford Chamber differed 
m toio from Mr. Morris, and, so far from wishing to use the new 
Courts merely as instruipents of voluntary arbitration, desired that 
they should bo complete Courts of first instance, with exclusive and 
compulsory jurisdiction, though liable to be appealed from on purely 
legal questions. In fact, he wished ibr an extension of the existing 
County Courts with a special commercial department superadded, 
that should be unfettered by any pecuniary limit. Other witnesses 
were for making the jurisdiction compulsory, but only in the case 
whore one of 4he jiartics insisted on it, leaving it optional to them to 
have the cause tried by the Superior Court, if both wore willing to 
indulge in the luxury. And so throughout the entire blue book, 
quot hoininos tot spufentiw. How the Committee managed, in face of 
this evidcnc(', to issue an unanimous report, it is difficult to under- 
stand ; and their final proj^osal to (ippoint commercial judges whose 
“ office, like that of a justice of the peace, should be regjvded as an 
honourable duty, not as a service of omolumeiit ” does not strike one 
as very practical, or consistent with our experience of the require- 
ments of business men. Most law reformers of thc^ present day are 
endeavouring to get rid of our one xinpaid magistracy, that composed 
of clergymen and country squires, and to attempt to establish 
another ot' a wholly commercial dharacter appears to be little short of 
prepoLstennis. 

It must not bo inferred from what has boon said that the new 
system is without hlomishcs, or that it will not require careful 
handling to insure its working, smoothly. Already some of the 
rules of procedure have failed to ‘stand the criticism brought to 
bear upon them, but no flaw has yet- been discovered that cannot 
he easily ro})aired. One thing seems likely, that tlie ’existing staff 
of judges will j^rove iiuulequate to the task that they arc required to 
got through, and this morejespccially in the Chancery Division, where 
the greater part of thccjvidencc has now to be taken rivu voce in open 
court. Somii of the Oomfnon Law j-udges (I use the term for con- 
venience merely) are already beginning to complain of the excessive 
friction that attends their labours under the Acts, and of the diver- 
sified parts that they arc called upoji to fill at the shi;rtest possible 
notice. But friction is an accompaniment of all new machinery, and 
every Iresli experience on the bench increases the power of those 
w^ho preside there, and adds to the confidence which they inspire. 
It can, howevtir, be hardly necessary that so much continuous exer- 
tion should he required of the judges as is involved in their having 
to endure a sitting, like that now in progress, of thirteen weeks 
without a break. Few minds are strong enough to bear so severe a 
strain, and, unless both bench and bar aue in full vigour, business 
may go on but it does not progress. Any one who has had practical 
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experience of our Courts knows how the trial of a heavy cause may 
be reduced within a comparatively narrow compass when the judge, 
before whom it is opened, has a rapid perception of the real points on 
whichit turns, and how the spoechesof counsel and evidence of witnesses 
may be curtailed by a^ timely intimation from the Court of what is, 
and what is not, relevant matter. If all sittings are to be as 
protracted as that which commenced on the 11th of last month, one 
of two things must happen ; either we must have more judges, or 
public business will begin to drag and the quality of the work of 
the Judicial Bench will, with rare exceptions, deteriorate. 

These difficulties may be easily arranged, as involving no 
important principle ; but there are two other questions of greater 
moment, intimately connected with our Judicature, to which Parlia- 
ment will have to address itself early in the ensuing session. The 
first of these — the appointment of one or more Public Prosecutors — 
has been agitated for upwards of twenty years, and has been the 
subject of IV) less than five abortive bills, the last of which was 
introduced into the House of Commons by Mr. Bruce in 1873, 
and was withdrawn ‘for want of time to proceed with it effectu- 
ally, Every one is agreed that, when a crime has been com- 
mitted, it ought not to be left to the individual injured to bring the 
criminal to justice; not only because a crime is an offence against the 
State, but because a State which declines to interfere by prosecuting 
criminals to conviction cannot adequately discharge its duty as pro- 
tector of the lives and properties of its subjects. So long us the 
prosecution of offenders is left in private hands, crimes which ought 
to be severely punished arc likely to be condoned, and the condonation 
of a crime often acts as an encouragement to the criminal to repeat 
his former experiment on a larger scale. Even when a private citiaen 
takes the trouble to put the law in motion, although he may have 
nothing to gain by it, his prosecution often fails for want of adequate 
funds, or defective knowledge either on his own part, or on the part 
of those he employs. In civil causes this is inevitable, for we are all 
liable to disappointments, owing to the carelessness or incompetency 
of our agents ; but the State has a right to be served efficiently, 
and by the prizes it is able to offer can always insure that it shall 
be. At present the duty of getting up prosecutions is, in the first 
instance, entrusted to the police, and they it is who communicate 
with the witnesses, and put the evidence into shape. It is no dis- 
paragement to them to say that they do this part of their work only 
too well, and that innocent men have sometimes suffered from their 
trap de zele. Moreover, the police are not infrequently the most 
important witnesses at the trial, and a prosecutor who is also a 
witness is apt to be biased, even when he desires to be honest. It is 
a mere accident that the committing magistrates’ clerks also act as 
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public prosecutors up to a certain point. Their services in that capaqity 
are occasional merely, and very ill-requited, and there have been 
many cases of importance in which they have failed to instruct 
•counsel for the prosecution at the assizes, because it was not worth 
thbir while to prepare his brfef or advance his fee. 

The only instances of State prosecutions arising out of private 
injuries occur when, as in a late celebrated case turning wholly on 
circumstantial evidence, the Government interferes on account of 
their peculiar gravity, and then the action of the Government is 
determined by popular rumour, rather than by legal authority, and 
is wholly dependent on the will of the Lords of the Treasury. There 
is no danger in England of our public prosecutors becoming invested 
with inquisitorial powers, like those of the ministere public in France, 
or of their modelling their indictments on the French nctea iVaccusa^ 
iiouy which not only recapitulate all the grounds from which the 
guilt of the accused may be inferred, but also refute by anticipation 
the arguments for the defence. The difficulty of the n^easure lies, 
not in its principle, but in its administrative details, and it is, there- 
fore, exactly the kind of problem which the Conservatives undertook 
to solve when they last came into office. 

The other question which must be discussed next session, and 
finally disposed of, is the question whether there is to be a second 
appeal in civil cases, and what the nature of that appeal is to be. 
The House of Lords, unless willing to submit to reform, can hardly 
maintain its ground, as the tribunal of ultimate resort, beyond the 
autumn of this year ; for at present it is disfigured by shams, and we 
are fast learning to exchange shams rfor realities. That there should 
be an opportunity for a second appeal, I, for one, sincerely believe ; 
but half the value of tlie appeal is thrown away if the judgment 
delivered gives forth an ^uncertain sound. That half-a-dozen law- 
peers should pretend to be the House of Lords, and that wo should 
all agree to call them so, is plainly contrary to common sense ; that, 
being all of them ex-judges,«exccpt the one who for the time being is 
the Chief Judge of the land, they should deliver their judgments in 
the deliberative, instead of the judicial style, would be intolerable 
but that the singularity of the form is visually rede^'incd by the 
broad wisdom that pervades and animates the substance. The mis- 
chief of these so-called speeches is, that those uttered by the minority 
get cited as authorities, as well as^ those uttered by the majority, 
though, in fact, neither the one nor the other are commanding 
expositions of the law, nor, except so far as they lead up directly to 
the final decision, are they binding on the subordinate courts. Difie- 
rences of opinion often exist amongst the members of the Judicial 
Committee of, the Privy Council, and thei3e difEerences find free 
expression in the course of the cases heard before them, but the judg- 
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ment delivered is as the voice of one man, and not a discordant note is 
heard in it. If the rule were otherwise, these imperial appeals would 
soon cease to satisfy our colonics and dependencies, as happily they 
now do; just as any other manifesto of * the Crown, if it bore the 
marks of indecision, would inevitably breed disaffection and distrtist. 
It was right that the members^ of the old Exchequer Chamber should 
openly state their individual conclusions, and even reply upon one 
another in the course of delivering judgment ; for-the benefit of the 
discussion would have been lost if these conclusions had not been 
put in a shape in which they could be reviewed by the Court above. 
But the strength of the House of Ijords, as a Court of ultimate 
appeal, is seriously impaired by the public exhibition of divided and 
distracted counsels ; and it is peculiarly illogical that the members 
of such a Court should be openly arrayed against each other, when 
the theory is that they arc bound by all the decisions of their 
predecessors, and that their own decisions are in their turn in- 
fallible, and can only be altered by the intervention of the 
entire body of the legislature. It is a minor grievance that the 
House of Lords is ‘not accessible during the prorogation of Parlia- 
ment, for the judicial arrears there are never very considerable ; but 
whilst we arc promoting, by every means in our power, the dispatch 
of business in the superior Courts, • it is an anomaly to brook delay in 
the highest Court of all. As a second legislative chamber the House 
of Lords is of immense and increasing Aailiio to the State ; but its 
present judicial position is a mere ‘ survival ’ of past ages, and adds 
nothing to its dignity or its permanence. It has been frequently 
admonished that this cxcrescecicc m\ist be pared away, or made 
conformable to modern requirements; the time has fully come for it 
to show how far it has profited by the warning. 

MoNTAfiUE CoOKSON. 



HOME AND FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 

• a 

The past mouth has brought no modihcation in* the state of the East* 
Austria persists with admirable patience in trying to untie the trordian knot 
which no one dares to propose to cut. At St. Petersburg, Vienna, and 
Constantinople, however, they are simply marking time : everybody is exces- 
sively vigilant and rather distrustful. Count Andrassy’s Note on the reforms 
which ought to*be required from the Porte has travelled very slowly, only 
reaching its destination a fortnight after beginning its journey. It has been 
duly examined by the cabinets. Russia, Prussia, Franco, and Italy all 
approve it. England after some hesitation also supports it, because her 
abstention would encourage inopportune resistance in Turkey. The diffi- 
culty of course is not to trace a programme, but to assure its execution. 
For tliis, as everybody secs, the intervention of the great powers, under one 
form or another, is indispensable. But "what form of intervention wull bo 
really efficacious, and at the same time such as Turkey can accept ? 

Even Lord Stratford do Riidcliffo admits that the execution of the reforms 
should bo superintended by a commission composed of the representatives 
of the groat powers. But would this be enough ? l\vo difficulties present 
themselves at the first glance. In 9. commission containing persons with 
diiforent^or hostile interests, agreement in action is not easy ; it is cmly to 
be secured by abstaining from action. Moreover, the iniquities which are to 
bo brought to an end, are perpetrated in remote districts where the govern- 
ment of Constantinople itself has little means of exerting effective pressure. 
For some time past circumstances have been remarked on all sides that 
unmistakably indicate a complete disorganization of the body politic. In 
Roumelia and Bulgaria, though these are not insurgent provinces, bands of 
Turks, often of Bashi-Bazouks, make their way into the fanrifetcads, outrage 
the women, carry off all that is worth taking, and sla}' or burn the unhappy 
peasants. Atrocities of the same sort arc committed even at the very doors 
of Constantinople. When sofdiors who represent the government, thus set 
an example of pillage and assjissinatioii, what means has authority got loft for 
restoring order ? In vain you decree the equality of Christians and Mus- 
sulmans. It will bo a dead letter. Tliosc who are best informed declare 
positively that such reforms will never be pqt into practice or respected, 
until they are imposed by an iron hand. Just in proportion as the poverty 
of the Treasuiy grows worse, will the disorganization grow more general. 
The officials, no longer drawing their salaries regularly, will no longer fuilil 
their duties. The soldiers, no longer receiving theii- pay, will plunder tho 
rayahs, like the lanzknochts of the middle ages. Tho provincial governors, 
to obtain a gi’eaier return from the tjLXCs, will exact larger tithes, and by so 
doing will ruin agriculture. Ahi/sfutf} nbi/mm rural. Oppression produces 
misery, and extreme misery leads to depopulation. This is the way in 
which Spain Ipst half of her population. How. many tears and how much 
ruin are represented by the interest on Turkish loans that has been recently 
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pai^ to the creditors ! ! No civilized country can lend its aid, direct or 
indirect, in maintaining such a system. 

From this vicious circle the only way of escape is foreign intervention, 
and to Austria alone, as is justly repeated ' again and again, can this 
mission be entrusted. If there is any government which ought to be the 
heir of the sick man it ib Austria. Austria is the only great power whose 
confines touch those of Turkey. Already she has on her territory a part of 
the populations that occupy the neighbouring regions, Roumanians, Serbs, 
Croats, Bosniacs, — in such a way that ethnological sympathies, whose 
influence is incessantly growing stronger, are one day sure to force on one 
side or another the reunion of members ithat the chance* of events dis- 
joined. The reconstitution of nationalities has causes so deep that nothing 
can hinder its accomplishment. The nationality of the Southern Slavs will 
one day reconstitute itself either under the auspices of Austria, or else on its 
ruins. Prince Bismarck has said on this subject a simple and profound 
thing that describes the entire situation : The centre of gravity of Austria 
will be displaced eastwards. The mission of Austria is in her name, Ost 
Reich, the eastern empire. Since Count Andrassy has traced the plan of 
the reforms to be sought from the Porte, it is to him that the task of super- 
vision naturally falls To urge and sustain him in this path is what 
England and Germany ought to do ; their interests here are identical. 
For good policy, statesmen ought to act in the direction of events that must 
be brought to pass by the plain force of circumstances. Bismarck and 
Cavour did great things, because they made themselves the instruments of 
that mighty idea which carries all before it in our time — the constitution of 
nationalities. No doubt, neither Count Andrassy nor the Hungarians desire 
intervention in Turkey. But let them think of the future. If they thrust 
from them all responsibility for Ottoman afiuirs, Russia will sooner or later 
be drawn on to act, and if she su<iceedB, Austria is lost. Supported by 
Germany and England, she has nothing to fear. 

Can we also count upon France? There is some ground for doubt. 
Our newspapers have recently made advances towards the adoption of a 
common policy by invoking the memories of the Crimean war. These 
advances have been rather contemptuously I'cpulsed. They have been met 
in some such words as these : — “ Wo have carried on policy d la franqaise 
quite long enough ; that is to say, policy for other people. Let us now 
take to policy d rnufjhiise, that is to say, policy for ourselves.” Nothing 
could be more desirable. France has no vital interest engaged in eastern 
afiairs. She has very good reasons for not plunging gratuitously into them. 
But it is a curious illusion, and one that has become universal in France, to 
suppose that the French took part in the Crimean war to give pleasure 
to England. Napoleon HI. would make war for an idea, but for a 
Napoleonic idea only, not an English idea. If he sought an alliance with 
England, it was only because in this way he was procuring admission — ^he, 
an adventurer who had climbed to power by crime — into the circle of 
European sovereigns ; because in this way he was restoring her prestige to 
France, and satisfying an ^rmy that had raised him to the throne. The 
Crimean expedition was not made in an English, but in a dynastic, interest. 
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Independently of the oriental complications that bind her so closely, 
Austria finds herself also struggling with domestic difficulties. Annual 
deficits have accumulated until a loan has become necessary. A still grader 
thing — the union of Austria ‘and Hungary — the dualism conceived by Deak 
— «eemB threatened in connection with the revision of treaties of commerce. 
Hungary insists that she was sacrificed in that compromise, and was made 
to bear an unfairly largo share of debt. * She is against protective duties, 
and claims the concession of financial preferences, threatening in case of 
non-compliance, to restore the customs line that divided the two countries 
in old days. The Austrians are indignant at these exaggerated demands 
and threats. Better, they say, personal union, than new concessions. 

Personal union used to bo the programme of the Hungarian opposition. 
But the Hungarians ought carefully to avoid anything that can weaken* the 
Dual Empire, for assuredly it is they who have now the upper hand, and 
in case of any dislocation they would see themselves confronted by a Slav 
and Kouman majority which they would find it troublesome to hold in. 
At present, they lean upon the Oisleithan G-ermans, who are the root of 
their strength. Left to themselves, they would sooner or later become 
subordinate to the other nationalities, which are already superior to them 
in numbers, which are developing, and which are le^fiiing to look to neigh- 
bouring populations of the same origin. The Hungarians have a great 
part to play in the east, if they know how to understand it. Egoism will 
ruin them ; devotion to the development of the other nationalities will save 
and magnify them. Sooner or later, by the influence of railways, by the 
spread of knowledge, by the growth of wealth, the various Slav and 
Eouman groups will acquire more power, and will incline to form a union 
according to their ethnographical affinities. It is for the Hungarians to 
direct this great movement of transformation. If they insist on opposing 
it, it will assuredly crush them. • 

Elections arc about to take place in Spain ; but it is imppssible to feel 
any great interest in the electoral struggle. The result is foreseen. Every 
Spanish government that appeals to the electors, invariably obtains an over- 
whelming majority. Nowhere, not even in imperial France, has tho art of 
making people vote according to the wishes of the ministry in power been 
pushed farther than in Sptiin. Only this factitious majority is no sooner 
arrived at Madrid, than it falls to pieces, and overturns the ministry by 
whose means it was elected. Castelar publishes a long and eloquent electoral 
manifesto. It is extremely sensible, and shoVs that Castelar has profited 
by tho lessons of experience. At bottom, the ideal which he used to defend, 
that of a federal republic, seems to be perfectly adapted to Spain. Notwith- 
standing the incessant efibrts of centralised despotism to establish a unity 
like that of France, Spain has always remained a federation of provinces. 
Provincialism, or— to use the German phrase— Particularism, is in this 
country more full of life, more deeply rooted, more abundant in contrasts 
and oppositions, than it is either in Germany or in Switzerland. It is 
provincialism that maintains the struggle in the north under the flag of Don 
Carlos. Each province has its dialect, its manners, its traditions, its distinct 
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interasts. They all live an independent life*; they do not feel themselves 
touched, by one another’s agitations. The whole south is free from any 
trouble about the civil war that rages in the north. Business does not 
suffer. The traffic on the railways is as active. The whole machinery of 
trade works as if all were peaceful. If eacl^ province could have assured .to 
it an autonomy like that which is enjoyed by the Swiss cantons, then Spain 
would have a constitution in accoid with her history, as well as with her 
present character, and so might enjoy order and liberty. 

What ruins Spain is centralisation, and the relics winch she is bent on 
preserving of the greatness of old time — first, Madrid, secondly, Cuba. It 
is Madrid, that centre of political intrigue^ and parasitic corruption, that 
relieving office for without resources — Madrid, that city born in 

a desert, against the design of nature, and by the malign action of des- 
potism — it is Madrid that devours the revenues of the provinces, and gives 
them back in return only confusion and revolution. What is needed is to 
deprive the capital of its preponderance, by restoring to the provinces the 
greater portion of those duties and public rights of which the central power 
has laid hold. Evidently such a transformation can only be brought about 
gradually and' in time of peace. During the agitated days that Castelar 
passed in power, it was impossible for him to busy himself in administrative 
reforms ; but it is these reforms, with decentralisation for their aim, that the 
party of the federal republic ought to pursue. They have seen chsiirly that 
under a centralised system, the republic cannot exist ; it succumbed less by 
the force of its enemies than by its own weakness and lack of vital force. 

In £he middle ages Spain was covered by small independent states, which 
were genuine republics, as the Navarrese provinces are to this day. Under 
this system, Spain was free, prosperous, happy, and it is exactly such a 
system that her statesmen ought to strain every nerve to restore. If 
Italy has shown an ^immediate fitness for constitutional government and 
modern liberties, it is because, thanks to her division into difibrent states, 
local life had preserved great strength at Florence, Milan, Turin, Bologna, 
Naples, Palermo, Messina. It is well to establish political unity in order 
to bind up the various provinces that form a nationality ; but it is a fatal 
error to strip them of their peculiar life and native originality. 

Montalcmbcrt has shown in a recently-published paper that Spain was 
long x^rosperous and free. The Spaniards, he says, were brave and indus- 
trious, so long as they were unshackled by masters. Jhit Spain has been 
destroyed by the association of two despotisms — the despotism of the 
Church, and the despotism of kings. Intolerance, the Inquisition, and 
tyrannical centralisation, drove out Moors, Jews, and Protestants ; killed 
industry, stifled thought, depopulated the land. Never has a clearer, a 
more terrible lesson been given to man. Never has it boon more unmis- 
takably seen how a nation is undone when it once allows itself to be robbed 
of its freedom. Never has decay been more profound, more swift. Only 
the Ottoman Empire offers a similar sight. No doubt it is not dogma that 
Montalembert accuses ; the doctrine that he charges with ruining Spain 
and threatening the future of Franco is Vaticanism. Though intolerance 
and the Inquisition have destroyed Spain, the Spanish bishops in the 
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pending elections deliberately place only one object before their partisans : Jo 
restore these very things. This is what their electoral circular (January 10) 
says : — “ Freedom of worship is condemned by propositions 77, 78, and 79 
of the Syllabus of the immortal pontiff, Pius IX. : no Catholic, therefore, 
can ^ote for this mischievous freedom, nor send to the Cortes men who have 
resolved to establish it in Spain. It is our duty *to direct all our legal 
action to keeping out of the Assembly and the Senate those who cherish 
any such design.*’ As the Syllabus is in truth universal, it follows that all 
over the world the Church persecutes freedom of worship. And Lord 
Acton will still say that Home docs not interfere in temporal things. 

Another embafi-assment which, Spain has inherited from hef vanished 
greatness are the colonics of the Antilles. They arc a heavy burden for 
her, a root of min, a perpetual source of danger. If the Spanish GoVefn- 
ment had been free to devote to the repression of war at home, the men 
and money that are sent away every year to Cuba, there is every probability 
that peace would have ]>ecn restored long ago. The prolongation of the 
evils of intestine war is the ^onsc<piouce of the possession of Cuba. Besides 
this, another cons(^quence is the frequent occasion of conflict with other 
states, as recent incidents prov(}. The Spanish fleet is at tte Antilles ; 
therefore it cannot exercise a proper vigilance on the coasts of the pro- 
vinces that are occupied by the insurgents. The insurgents Are on foreign 
ships passing within reach of their guns. English vessels having been 
struck, commerce demands resort to energetic measures, and would have 
England make the Spanish government answerable for these violations of 
international law. Spain of course can do nothing in the matter, but she 
is mciiaeed both in her dignity and her interests. 

It is in her relations with the United States, that Cubn, especially becomes 
a serious stumbling-block to her. Undoubtedly aid is given to the Cuban 
insurgents from the neighbouring shores of the Union. The Spanish 
cruisers try to put a stop to this ; hence constant imimdiments to the 
regular commerce, and a good many measures that are by no means right 
according to the law' of nations. Hence, again, energetic comi)laints from 
the American government, and from time to time threatening warnings, 
such as President Grant has Munched more' than once. The European 
public has just been admitted tp the discussion now pending bctw'eeu the 
American and Spanish governments, and the energetic Note of the American 
Secretary (Nov. 5) must prove the prelude to measures more energetic 
still. That an American minister should not only be anxious to state the 
grievances of his countrymen in Cuba in such a* way as to secure European 
sympathy, but should also 'directly appeal to European governments is a 
curious departure from the rather ostentatious isolation which American 
diplomacy has been wont to observe hitherto. 

The United States have no interest in annexing Cuba, It would bo a 
misfortune for the Union to take into its bosom the power of the Latin 
and Catholic elements, against which at this very moment the struggle is 
beginning in the north. But annexation would undoubtedly be in the 
interest of the Cubans. As a state of the Unioii, they would be infinitely 
more free ; they would govern themselves ; they would be delivered from 
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th^ shame of slavery; American capital and the American genius for 
enterprise would lead to a considerable development of the resources of 
the island ; education would spread ; civilisation would make rapid progress r 
and the wealth of the inhabitants would be immensely developed. 

Moreover, it is impossible for Spain to preserve much longer her colonies 
in the Antilles. She will sooner or later recognise their independence ; 
there is in this a sort of historic law. All great colonies emancipate them- 
selves. Brazil broke away from Portugal ; Peru, Chili, the States of the 
Plate and Central America, have all won their independence. Cuba wilt 
follow their example. If the rebellion were stifled to-day, it would break 
out again after a few years of rest and mriorial prosperit/. Cuba belongs 
too manifestly to the circle of attraction of the neighbouring continent, to 
refliain attached to the mother- country, struggling against factions over sea. 
Since emancipation is unavoidable, and would be for Spain an immense 
relief, it is for men like Castclar, who are capable of a policy of lofty aims, 
and who consider the future, to dare to tell their countrymen the truth, at 
the risk of fretting Castilian vanity. Such an act of wisdom would be 
honourable to the Spanish people. It would be a thousand times more 
glorious for them, than any number of those wretched victories, so fre- 
quently stained as they arc by cruelties, which they now and then gain 
over the Cuban insurgents. 

M. Pelletan published a piquant writing some years ago, entitled Qui 
penldjcupiCy in which he showed, history, in hand, that after a war it is often 
the vanquished that prove to bo happiest. Ho cited among other 
examples, Austria, which was more free and more prosperous after she had 
no longer dragging at her heel the cannon-ball of Lombardo- Venetia and 
Italy. lie might now add France, delivered by the defeats of 1870 from 
a corrupting system of government ; richer than ever, notwithstanding the 
costs of the war and the indemnity ; and finding in her defeats the prudence 
and wisdom ‘that will enable her to govern herself, instead of rushing into 
the arms of a saviour. One enormous gain is that the democratic party has 
ceased to be a revolutionary party, and has become a governmental party. 
Except a not very numerous group of irroconcilablcs, who have neither 
popularity nor consistency, all the men of movement apply themselves to 
the defence of the established system. They are therefore the true con- 
servatives. This favourable change, which may procure for France many 
years of rest and regular progress, is duo in part to an institution, in part 
to a man. The institution is the liopublic, and the man is Gambetta. The 
Republic no longer inspires in any one the juvenile infatuation that men 
used once to draw from the writers of antiquity and the classic admiration 
for Athens and Rome. Experience has dissipated these illusions. It has 
been seen that constitutional monarchy, as it is practised in England, 
Belgium, Holland, Italy, guarantees to nations as much liberty, and to 
minorities better protection; than the Republic. But in France, the 
memories of the French Revolution on one side, and on the other the ill 
success of the different dynasties that have followed one another during 
the present century, have attached the most active, stirring, ^and daring 
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part of the nation to the republican ideal. The monarchy throws this 
powerful and dangerous element into opposition. The Bepublic on the 
contrary transforms it into a force of social conservatism and defence. 

France at the present moment offers a curious spectacle. The country 
is tranquil ; it only asks for secijerity in order to be able to work and profit 
by an economic situation that is really' more powerful than that of any 
other country in Europe. It is the higher classes only and fhe political 
parties that keep up division and agitation. It is true that the general 
election calls everybody to the struggle. In this connection it is not inop- 
portune to examine what influence and prestige the different parties possess. 
In fact, plainly ohly two remain in a position to dispute preponderance and 
the future, — the Bonapartists and the Republicans. 

The Orleanist princes withdraw from political life, discouraged and 
isolated. The Orleanist party consequently dissolves ; some incline to the 
Bepublic, following M. Lavergne ; others incline to Legitimism. It is curious 
that this party, which counted in its ranks the greatest number of politicians 
of eminence, should still have always had so little infiuenco in thq country. 
In the rural districts it was unknown, and in the great towns ^ was anti- 
pathetic to the masses. It had only on its side the intelligent and sensible 
people, and they are in a minority all over the world. • The Comte de Paris 
would most likely have made an excellent constitutional sovereign, like the 
two Leopolds in Belgium. Instructed, moderate, not in the least eager 
for noisy splendour or /or power, preoccupied with those economic and 
industrial questions that are the great matters in our time, he would have 
presided in an admirable way over the government of the country by itself, 
by guiding it in the path of humanitarian reforms. But he could only 
come to power in succession to the Comte de Chambord, and with the 
support of all the clerical and monarchical forces that are now, as things 
stand, so profoundly divided. 

Legitimism in union with clericalism, though it is destined to lose the 
greater part of the seats which it has held in the old chamber,* will remain 
a powerful party, because i^ a Catholic country the clergy have always 
great forces at their disposal. But in any case we must never forget that 
in Franco the clergy does uof wield the rural populations entirely at 
pleasure, as in the other statea that are in religious subjection to Rome. 
Hero is one of the peculiar features of the situation. Tl^e French peasant 
has boon withdrawn from the influence of the priests, because he bought 
the property of the clergy and the nobles at, the Revolution, and he is 
always afraid that the old regime would rob him of his acquisitions if it 
were to return. Tithes, seignorial rights, the restitution of national pro- 
perty — that is what the French rustic dreads, as a peril that has never 
been definitively got out of the way. In many of the departments the 
peasants rarely go to mass, more rarely still to confession. The priest 
therefore has very slight hold upon them. He has not yet an idea of 
the means of intimidation that arc employed elsewhere in confessional 
and pulpit. Ho cannot count completely even on the women. Unlike 
what goes on in other countries, the clergy exeroise more power over the 
rich and comfortable classes than over the ^common people. Yet their 
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iikflndnee grows, and if they preserve the Catholic universities, they will end 
by making themselves masters of education in all its degrees — masters, in 
other words, of the future of France. 

Legitimism, left to itself, has not many partisans. The country people 
repulse it, out of the horror in which they hold the ancient regime ; much 
more the people of the towns, v^hile the bourgeoisie avenge the disdain in 
which legitimism holds them, by a persistent enmity. 

The Radical party at the present moment can only count adherents in 
certain great towns, Paris, Lyons, Marseilles, Bordeaux. The Socialist 
sects seem to have disappeared. Gambetta has succeeded in rallying the 
greater part of the democratic phalanx to the idea of above all things 
p^reserving the Republic. But this is a transitory situation. Radicalism and 
socialism have not ceased to exist. Only they have allowed themselves to 
be drilled and disciplined, and that is much. Bonapartism is the only force that 
can possibly hold the moderate republicans in check. The existence of such 
a party is a phenomenon almost beyond explanation. How in an intelligent 
country Jiko France can there be found partisans of a system that has cost 
it three invasions, and which at each fall has cost it the loss of part of its 
territory ? After so ignominious a disaster as Sedan, to think of restoring 
the Empire, especially to the profit of an unknown youth and a woman 
whose religious antipathies precipitated France into the gulf, is something 
not short of madness. And yet here lies the real peril. 

Here is where the force of Bonapartism lies. The people have need of 
poetry, of a legend, of memories. To the Catholic idea, which had become 
weak, and to the enthusiasm of '80, which had vanished, succeeded the 
dazzling glory of the first Empire. Tho worship of the Emperor became for 
the French peasants a real religion, of which all the old soldiers were tho 
missionaries. Tho second Empire was coincident with a great development 
of wealth and a great rise in prices, especially in the products of agriculture. 
During tho reign of Napoleon III. the railways were finished, and they 
transported the gold of tho purchaser into the remotest regions. The 
small cultivator^ owning his idot, kept for himself all the profit, and his 
revenue was at least doubled. For commodities of every kind, even for 
wine, though its production was largely increased, tho price doubled. 
Napoleon III. evidently had nothing at all to do with this. Nevertheless, it 
ail went on under the Empire ; it was to tho Empire therefore that tho 
peasant owed the blessed manna. This is at tho root of the profound and 
indestructible sympathy of tho rurals for Bonapartism. As the Republic 
represents tho established order, and as for two years tho harvests have 
been abundant and tho price of cattle higher than ever, many peasants wull 
vote for tho Republic. But at bottom attachment to the Empire will subsist. 

Among the enlightened classes, excepting tho placc-buntcrs and the scum 
of tho previous regime, very few people arc Bonapartists, but many aro 
Bonapartisahh.y Tho present writer asked a deputy of the defunct 
assembly how many of his colleagues were Bonapartist. “ Fifteen or 
twenty,” said he, “ but three hundred at least aro Bonapartisable.” The 
word paints the situation. Tho danger for the future is that the clericals 
and the monarchists are nearly all of them in this category. -The clergy 
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prefer Henry V., but the safety of the chn^reh before all things.* If 
Henry Y. is not possible, the clergy will attach themselves onee more to 
the Empire, on condition of obtaining favour and power at its hands. In 
the same way the monarchists of course would far rather see the throne 
occupied by the representative of legitimacy, but out of hatred for the 
Bepublic they would undoubtedly help ^ to eleva& Napoleon IV., hoi^ver 
vile the shame of such a solution. M. Buffet and the whole party of 
** moral order” aye in this mind. When M. Buffet had the daring to say 
not long ago from the tribune that the Marshal would never consent to 
make himself the instrument of radicalism, that meant that the. Marshal 
would never aJcept a Cxnmbetta ministry. It was a Bonapartist coup dVitat 
with which he threatened France. 

According to all the probabilities, the elections will give a chamtier in 
which moderate republicans, and monarchists inclined to rally to the 
republic, will predominate. The country is above all things eager for rest, 
and will vote for the maintenance of the existing order. But we must not 
think for this, that the peril of Bonapartism has disappea/’od. If the' 
violence of the advanced Left were to stir any disquiet in« men’s minds, 
people would begin to suspect the future of the Republic, and instantly an 
irresistible current would drag the country towafds the empire. When 
such a current once declares itself, it waxes greater as it goes. It is for 
the republicans to avert the danger. They will only save the Republic, even 
if it were once well founded, by, force of prudence and wisdom. As 
M. Thiers said, “The Republic will be moderate or it will not be.” 
M. Lavergne, a man whose discernment is as well known in England as it 
is in Franco, describes the situation in the following terms : “ The most 
marked symptom, that which does most to reassure me, is a marked 
“ mitigation of feeling [apaiftenmit) throughout the country. With a few 
“ exceptions, that make much stir But have little influence, one might 
“ almost say that there is hardly any political passion left. The party 
cadm and party aims subsist, but violence has disappekred. Though 
“ this is duo in great part ^o M. Gambetta and the Left, still the deeper cause 
“ goes back to our misfortunes. It is, as we see, a new justification of the 
“ saying, Who Josea wina. Tlie political situation and the economic situa- 
“ tion of Franco are as good as they can be. As M. Gambetta has just 
“ shown in an eloquent speech, it has only to preserve its actual institu- 
“ tions. Thus the republicans, even the most radical of them, are trans- 
“ formed into conservatives, and they thus, become buttresses of order, 
instead of being, as they once were, agents of disorder. It would not bo 
“ true to say that France flnds herself very well prepared to live . as a 
“ republic. That is not the case. But that is now the only form of 
government that can save her from the shame of an imperial restoration, 
and from the foreign and intestine war that would be its inevitable con- 
“ sequences.” 

Turning from the problems of other nations to our own, wc are unable* 
to forget that the first political incident of the ^ear was the meeting of the 
Home Rulers at Dublin, followed by the usual negligent criticism in our 
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own r press. One wonders how long we shall have to wait for some Irish 
Deak ? Mr. Bright — ^who might perhaps even yet live to solve this dismal 
perplexity — has completed (January 22) the last of a kilogy of speeches 
which at annual intervals he has addressed to his constituents since the 
serious illness by which he was for a timo withdrawn from political li£e. 
In these studied orations he has dealt successively with Education, Free 
Church, and Free Land — the three points of the Liberal programme. He 
has recorded his opinion of the advantages to be expected from the changes 
proposed, and his confidence in their ultimate adoption by the country. It 
may be expected that advice and suggestions coming from a statesman of 
Mr. Bright*s experience and eminence will now receive the serious con- 
sideration and attention that have been hitherto too commonly denied to 
them: On the Land Question Mr. Bright's utterance is clear and simple. He 
repudiates all so-called fanciful solutions of the problem before him, and asks 
only for entire freedom of bequest, and that each generation shall bo absolute 
owner of the soil which it occupies. To this main proposition Mr. Bright 
joined arguments for the extension of local self-government to the counties, 
as well for educational as for municipal purposes, and for the assimilation 
of the borough and county franchises ; and be urged the liiberal party to 
accept this series of reforms as a sufficient incentive to united action and 
renewed exertions. This is advice to which the advanced Liberals cannot 
possibly take exception, although they may have reason to fear that in 
one sense it comes too late for immediate practical use. But it certainly 
is not* open to the objections which wait on the mere official Liborars 
urgency that we should suppress all definite aims, and reduce liberalism 
to a mere waiting for something to turn up. Nor can it be said, as 
of other recent proposals that a barren change of machinery is alone 
recommended. It is the results and objects of such a change that are 
brought to the front, and not the merits of the change by itself. 
These objects will command the support, and even the enthusiasm, 
of all genuino Liberals. Had the advice now tendered been offered 
two years ago by the Ministry to which Mr. Bright belonged, it is not 
impossible that the Conservative reaction might have been satiated b}' 
the return of a few brewers and distillers to the House of Commons, and 
might still have spared a compact Liberal n^ajority to carry out a policy 
to the broad principles of which every Liberal is pledged. But for a con- 
siderable space the party has remained without a leader or a guide ; it 
has had to grope for its own policy, and to achieve it through much tribu- 
lation. Too many sections are now pledged to Disestablishment as the 
next great movement, to make it quite easy to change face and to press 
the assault in a new direction. For one hundred persons who have 
already taken sides on the Church question, and formed an opinion on the 
kind of solution or the amount of resistance, not ten can be found who have 
any but the most general conceptions of the numerous and complex issues 
raised by ^the proposal for Reform of Land Tenure. And of these ten 
the larger number are probably already pledged to one or other of those 
very solutions which Mr. Bright himself repudiates. A long course of 
preparation and education at the hands of statesmen intimately acquainted 
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'with the innamerable details of the snbjeet will be necessary, before the 
nation can be expected to have more than a mild enthusiasm for the Land 
question. Meanwhile the .relations of Church and State are capable of 
being submitted in a single question, ** Shall the Church be disestablished 
aftd disendowed ? ” In answering this no elector 'will be confused by the 
intricacies of the problem, although it perfectly true that the simplicity 
of the main issue covers many difficulties of detail that will arise at a 
later period. For these reasons, in addition to more personal ones, it seems 
unlikely that the Nonconformists and advanced Liberals, who arc every- 
where inclining to make ecclesiastical questions the centre of their policy 
and exertion, will now postpone their cause in order to combine with Whigs 
and Liberal Churchmen on some now object, even assuming, what is hardly 
probable, that the Whigs and Liberal Churchmen would march to the 
attack of the accepted rights of landowners with lighter hearts than they 
would bear to the assault on the Establishment. It is perhaps a little 
hard to imagine that Lord Hartington is eager to take in hand the abolition 
of entails, of primogeniture, and of long hereditary settlements.. However, 
Mr. Bright has now at any rate completed a programme, and given 
Liberalism substance and motive. The removal of mischievous restrictions 
from the soil, the abolition of sectarian privilege, fhe diffusion of light, — 
these are aims worth struggling for, because they lead us forward to 
higher degrees of political justice and fuller national unity. Free Land, 
Free Church, Free Schools — the prder of the procession is of little 
moment, provided only the procession moves. 

For want of more serious topics the newspapers have given some pro- 
minence to the speeches of Sir William Harcourt, who has been warning 
people with political ideas and reasoned principles that they are the 
nuisances of public life (December 80). Well, Den qiCon vent accaparer 
les hommesy un pen de charlatanisnie ne nuit pan* But it ought not to be 
pushed too far. To make two lengthy political speeches without a single 
political idea in them, or a single point of political instruefion, or a single 
political aspiration, save that the national government may make blunders, 
is surely almost an abuse of the French maxim. It only shows that the 
qualities which suffice to make a man a considerable figure in the present 
House of Commons, are not mecessarily those which commend him to the 
respect of the country out of doors. England ha,s been led by men of many 
types from Cromwell down to Lord Liverpool ; neither levity nor even 
incapacity has prevented them from winning popularity. But England 
has never yet given her confidence to a politician of open and ostentatious 
moral vulgarity. Many hard things have been said of Mr. Disraeli within 
the last thirty years, but no one ever denied that he had the art of surround- 
ing the policy of advonturership with a curious semblance of distinction. 
Younger men who arc dazzled by that strange character and singular career 
should remember this. The moral flavour of Sir William Harcourt's speeches 
is to the flavour of Mr. Disraeli's what petroleum champagne is to Tokay. 
The contrast is as shocking as if one should place the delicate, the quaint, 
the whimsical mosaic of the Homan jeweller -by the side of the staring 
brilliants of the Lowther Arcade. Sir William Harcourt’s hectoring expos- 
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tulation withafevtr plain men who. try to interest provincial people in 
serious politics, as distinguished from the game of battledore and shuttle* 
cock among placemen and partisans in London, is a diverting instance of 
the absurd presumption which seizes even shrewd men who are once 
thoroughly imbued by the House of Commons tone. What is all this talk 
about the liberal army and loyalty and party discipline ? Wo have taken 
no shilling and sworn no oath. Where there is discordancy of sentiment, 
what avails the circumstance of bearing the same party nickname ? It is 
the sentiment, and not the nickname, that defines political obligation. A 
man's p^rty consists of those who agree with him. The important thing 
for us is not to restore the last government, but to prevent party distinctions 
in England from becoming as meaningless as the distinctions between 
Democrat and Hepublican have been more than once in the United States, 
to the egregious deterioration of all public life in that country whenever it 
has happened. The battle is for causes, not for persons ; for elevation of 
the national life, not for promoting the claims of individuals to office. How* 
ever, the Lqwther Arcade is a cheerful and prosperous spot in its way, and 
no most advai^ced liberal cherishes any resentment against Sir W. Harcourt. 
He has been an advanced liberal himself before now, and we are all quite 
sure that he will be so dgam, as soon as political opinion in the country has 
been effectively stirred by those whom he now rather gracelessly denounces 
as the nuisances of public life. 

The speeches by Avhich Mr. Holms has endeavoured to excite public 
interest about the army are of a much more respectable stamp than these 

loan and flashy songs " about the Liberal party. Mr. Holms has taken up 
a substantial and important question ; he has adopted certain views upon 
it ; and he follows the proper and wholesome course of trying to bring the 
constituencies to agree with him. The condition of the army is of high 
importance, whether we happen to" be adherents of non-intervention, or 
dissidents from it. For if we are bent on never intervening, the military 
instrument is ihuch too costly ; and if wc are in any risk of intervening, it 
is much too weak. It is true that there arc a good many points in the 
organization of the army, about which it is hard for anybody but exports to 
form a solid opinion. And the experts have been allowed to have their 
own way, with a result that must be at least as unsatisfactory to themselves 
as it is to other people. The nation has an odd and not very intelligible 
feeling about soldiers. It has no such pride in them as it has in its sailors. 
There is a very unjust tendency to look upon the Line as the resort of the 
noodles of the upper classes and the scapegraces of the lower. The arrival of 
militia regiments for their periods of training is abhorred by the towns where 
they are quartered. All the associations of national pride seem to have centred 
round one of the two great services, and there is no keen and vigorous interest 
in the other. This is the only explanation of the fact that the government of 
the army is allowed to remain a sort of special craft and mystery, about which 
the constituencies are absolutely ignorant and indifferent. Criticism has 
damaged some of Mr. Holms^s figures, but the War Office ought to bo as 
grateful as any one else tOiany member of parliament who endeavours to 
make the subject one of genuine popular interest. Whatever may be the 
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ease with the Duke of Cambridge and the small professional clique, ^ states-, 
man like Mr. Hardy can have no wish to veil the actual facts 
army, what our forces are, what they ought to be, and how they, vq tp 
made what they ought to be*. It may be very well to. .march., .vftl^pnsly 
into* the groat European camp with one hundred and seventy-fii^ ^thc^pis^ipd, 
sharers in a French canal company, by way of bftckler and 9Wor4-. 
if our army, which must always be a 'comparatively small o.np, is, not 
only ostensibly small, but even smaller and more of a. sk€|letpp,,^h<^^ Jit 
looks, we shall one day pay for our temerity and virtuous disipterpstedr 
ness , by faring extremely ill in the great European camp. .The . prc* 
vailing inclination to take mose of a part in continental. ,cpAccrn. 9 , 
going along with the prevailing disinclination to accept the obligation 
of personal military service in any shape, marks a really perilous state* of 
things. It is folly to talk of alliances, interventions, backing of representa- 
tions, unless you are prepared to pay the price ; yet the louder this, talk 
becomes, the harder is it to find recruits for Militia and Line. Ypur foreign 
policy, we wore told not many years ago on high authority, must^goyern 
your armaments. It would be a wholesome rule that nobody should be 
allowed to ask us to lift a finger in Europe, unless he is prepared to, remedy 
the present dead failure of voluntary enlistment. Tc^ take another point uf 
view. If it be true that our armed force is absolutely inadequate to resist 
100,000 invaders of the best continental stamp, then our independence is 
in the last resort at the mercy of any great brigand who may again arise in 
Europe. Again, if things are not so bad as this, it is still true that our military 
instrument is enormously costly, and tends to become more so in proportion 
as the wages of pacific industry rise ; that we shall get a constantly detorip- 
ratiiig class of recruits ; and that wo maintain a host of the community, pre- 
vented from marriage, devoid for the most part of industrial skill, and cut 
off from civil life. The maintenance of a force which is at once inefficient for 
its purpose, prodigiously expensive, and a demoralised clement of social life, 
can scarcely be a permanent article of national policy. And sucha force cannot 
bo maintained. The figures are deplorable, and so are the men. But com- 
pulsion, we are told, is not to be dreamt of. The nation will never endure it. 
And just in the same way only three or four years ago we used to be told thtit 
the nation would never endure compulsion in the education of their children. 
Yet we see that the nation does endure it, and endures it cheerfully, and 
seeks its extension. The truth is that Englishmen are less fPolish than 
timorous politicians think. They will bear whatever they have been per- 
suaded is necessary and wholesome for the natfoual good. Why will people 
not speak with souie manliness in this matter ? A conscription of German, 
or even of French, severity could no doubt only be borne in an extreme 
crisis of English destiny. This is not now possible, and it is not necessary. 
But there is a growing necessity — and perhaps not less a moral than a 
military uecossity — to accept the principle of personal liability and obli- 
gation to serve in the militia, and in a militia of a much more effective* and 
strenuous sort than our present system produces. Care would have to be 
taken that no shadow of privilege or exemption^ within the limits of age, 
should attach to high rank or a long purse. That done, if the young 
mechanic had to bear the same burden as the young lawyer , or young peer, 
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ai^ if tbe case were fairly and frankly laid before the people, what reason 
is there to suppose that Englishmen would be less willing to do their duty 
in this than in other respects ? There is nothing in the principle of a 
National as distinguished from a hired Standing army, with which a 
Liberal need quarrel, while there is much in the way of morality 'and 
discipline and patriotisih which he may very eagerly embrace. One of the 
soundest liberals that over lived, wrote in 1871 : Militarism in some 
form we must have ; and it seems to me, our wisdom will Ho, not in holding 
up our hands and screaming against the inevitable, but in endeavouring to 
minimise, as far as may be, the necessary evil, and in extracting from it, 
while it lasts, whatever accidental element of good it may contain. This is 
what the scheme of national armies does accomplish. . . . The popular 
pribciple by diffusing attenuates the evil, and making every man potentially 
a soldier, places the liberties of the country on the only sure foundation, 
the ability of all in tbe last resort to defend them.'’ (J. E. Cairnes : 
Political Essays, 247.) 

Compulsory training for homo service will not help us over the difficulty 
of manning^ the regular army, with the drafts for India. The necessity of 
a garrison in India is probably one of the worst of the many drawbacks of 
the most tremendouf? task which fiolpa Kparai-n ever imposed on a people. 
Indian service is at once one of the main causes of the weakness of our 
home battalions, and of the reluctance of our people to enlist. However, 
India has to be faced, just as an armed and restless Europe has to be faced. 
Only it "is time to come out of the fool's paradise in which as to military 
affairs we have been longer content to remain, than is consistent with national 
self-respect. 

The chief object of popular interest has been the Fugitive Slave Circular. 
Whether the instructions recently ^issued by the Admiralty to the captains 
of the Navy are in accordance with the best traditions of English policy 
may be brought to a simple test. In admitting fugitive slaves on board 
English ships on the high seas, the Admiralty is hampered by no inter- 
national obligations. On the high seas, an English ship knows no law but 
the law of England. On the high seas we kre free to indulge our hatred of 
slavery, ** the sum of all villainies," and even if our prejudice in favour of 
freedom were less respectable than it is, we have a right to enjoy the 
Inxnzy without exposing ourselves to any legitimate ground of complaint. 
The effect of admitting a slave on board an English ship of war on the high 
seas is the same as allowing him to touch the soil of England, — ^he imme- 
diately becomes free. This was settled in the case of Forbes v. Cochrane in 
1824.' An English captain, therefore, in admitting a fugitive slave on 
board his ship confers on him the boon of liberty. By what ]irinciple 
should a captain bo guided in exercising this privilege ? Should he, in 
favour of freedom, admit fugitive slaves so far as consistent with the dia- 
cipline and convenience of his vessel ? Or should he out of tenderness to 
the interests of his master refuse an asylum to the slave ? The answer 
given by the Second Circular is.as follows : — “ When any person professing 
or appearing to be a fugitive slave, seeks admission to your ship on the 
high sea, beyond the limit of territorial waters, and claims the protection 
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of the British flag, you will bear in mind that her Majesty's ships are not 
intended for the recejdion of persom other than their officers and crew> You 
will satisfy yourself, therefore, before receiving him on board, that there is 
some sufficient ground in the particular case for thus receiving him.*’ It is 
worthy of remark that this instruction lays down no clear or intelligible 
rule ; it docs not say when a fugitive slave should be admitted and when 
he should not ; but it throws on the capfkin the burden of showing cause 
why he should in the particular case admit the slave. What is the mean- 
ing of this churlish and inhospitable order ? That may be learned from 
Circular No. 1. That circular affirmed as “ a broad rule,” that “ a fugitive 
slave should nolf be permanently received on board any description of 
ship under the British flag, unless his life would be endangered if he were 
not allowed to come on board.” The reason for this rule is then stated. 
“ A contrary rule would load to endless disputes and difficulties with the 
legal masters of slaves ; for it might happen, to take an extreme instance, 
that the whole slave portion of the crews of vessels engaged in the pearl 
fishery in the Persian Gulf might take refuge on board British ships, and, 
if free there, their masters would be entirely ruined, and the mistrust and 
hatred caused in their minds would be greatly prejudiciaf to British 
interests.” • 

The chain of reasoning that has led the Government to abandon the 
traditions of English policy is thus apparent. If a slave gets on board an 
English vessel he will be free : if he is free, his master will be deprived of 
his services ; if his master is dcprivecl of his services, he will bo apgry 
with us ; if the master is angry with us, it will bo prejudicial to our 
interests. The conclusion is inevitable. The door is to be shut in the 
face of the slave because it is the gateway of freedom. To this pusillanimous 
conclusion, through the steps of an ignoble sorites, are we led by ‘‘the 
spirited foreign policy ” of the Government. 

It is to be hoped that the Government will not be allowed to ride off 
from the plain issue raised in the first part of the circular, under cover of 
the questions of international law contained in the second part. In the 
reception of fugitive slaves on the high sea, unfettered by any international 
obligations, the Admiralty instructs its subordinates that they are to use the 
privilege of hospitality not for, but against the slave ; not against, but for 
the master. A fugitive slave on board a ship on the high seas is to be a 
rara avis ; but when the ship is in a port of a slaveholding State, or any- 
where within three miles of its shores, the exclusion of slaves is to be 
peremptory and absolute. “If while your ship is within the territorial 
waters of a State where slavery exists, a person professing to be a fugitive 
slave seeks admission into your ship, you will not admit him unless his life 
tvould he in manifest danger if he were not received on board. Should you, 
in order to save him from this danger, receive him, you ought not^ after the 
danger is pasty to permit him to continue on hoard." 

It will bo difficult to reconcile the country to this harsh and unbending 
rule, unless it be conclusively shown that the requirements of international 
law leave the* Government no alternative. If a captain, without violating the 
law of nations, can give shelter to a slave, and he voluntarily sends the man 
back to slavery, he is made an acco]i^}licc in the crime of robbing him of his 
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Tehifrh English jodges tell ns is originally the gift of nature. If, 
tnolreoVer, it appears that in order to find an excuse for refusing shelter to 
slaves/the Cixcuiar introduces a new rule of international law, and iampers 
with our rights, the Government will deserve and obtain the seveiust eon* 
deihnation. » 

All authorities agree that a ship of War within the territorial waters of 
a foreign State continues to ** remain a part of the territory of her sovereign.'* 
Mr. Justice Phillimore states the rule thus : — Long usage and universal 
custom entitle every such ship [of war] to be considered as a part of tho 
State to which she belongs, and to be exempt from any other jurisdiction.'* 
Nevertheless, the Second Circular, undeterred by the evil' fate of the First, 
proceeds, with magnificent nonchalance, to cut down the right of extra- 
territoriality. , The Government, on their own responsibility, introduce a 
restriction that appears to be unknown to tho best writers and the recog- 
nised authorities on international law. The exception is thus expressed : — 
** You are bound by tho comity of nations not to allow her [your vessel] 
to become a shelter for those who would be chargeable with a violation of 
the law of the place." 

Of all countries in the world England has tho strongest interest in 
maintaining the cxtra-territoriality of her ships of war. If it bo nocessary 
to limit the right, considering the importance of the interests at stake, 
we ought to proceed with the greatest caution, and avoid committing 
ourselves to vague rules that may in future give rise to the most embar- 
rassing controversies. Now every word of the new limitation seems to 
have been introduced for tho express purpose of giving occasion to dispute. 
The phrase ‘iHomity of nations" may mean cither ‘‘ that kindness which 
emanates from a friendly feeling," or something “ due between nations on 
tho ground of right." In which sense the phrase is to be understood tho 
circular does not inform us. But in whichever sense it be understood, it 
will place the Government in an awkward position. If the admission of 
persons chargeable with violating the law of tho place would give “ a just 
f,au80 of complaint,” we are landed in this difficulty. Would not the State 
having such a just cause of complaint be entitled to prevent by force 
a vessel that had incriminated persons on board from leaving her terri- 
torial waters ? The right to depart unmolested is conditional upon tho 
friendly conduct of the ship of war. If then she violates a law imposed by 
the comity -of nations, is not the right forfeited ? Are we then prepared to 
submit to the arrest and detention of a vessel of war on the ground that 
she has persons on boar^ “ who would be chargeable with a violation of 
the law of the place” ? Those are some of the consequences wo must face 
if wc admit that the exclusion of obnoxious persons is due as a matter of 
right. If then we take the other alternative, and affirm that their exclusion 
is to be done from ** that kindness which emanates from friendly feeling," 
the Government is impaled on the other horn of a dilemma. Surely if the 
exclusion of slaves from our ships is not due by strict law, but only by 
courtesy, the people of England may claim that our kindness shall be 
shown to the victim, not to his oppressor, — to the slave that is robbed of 
his rights, not to the man that robs him. 

Jan, 27, 1870. 
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THE DISESTAELTSITMEKT MOVEMENT. 

W e huvo been roinin(l(*d bilely, witli coHRidorable emphasis, that 
the question of flic Disostablishinent and Disendowmeht of the 
English Church is ‘‘eminently a practical one,’’ and that “it 
cannot be dealt with according to abstract tbewies.” Thirty years 
ago, when the l)i.s(*stablishment movement began, there was apparent 
ground for the suggestion that its leaders did not discriminate 
between the province of political s]:)ocidation and the province of 
practical politics. 

The mo\(*ment had its origin in deep religious ^nvictions — I 
might almost say, in fervent religious enthusiasm. ^Mr. Edward 
Miall and the men who w ere as.sociated with him in founding what 
is now kiiown as the Liberation. Society, objected to the eccle- 
siastical Eslablishnicnt because they believed that it was altogether 
out of harmony with the genius of the Christian ftiith.. To them it 
seemed that tlu' Esiablishmcnl had succeeded in secularising the 
Church, and that it had failed in Christianising the State. They 
argued that the zeal of the •laity is repressed when the maintenance 
of the institutions of W’orship is provided for by national endoAvmcnts; 
that the system of patronage, which they contended is an essential 
part of the Establishment, must exert a pernicious influence on the 
spirit and on the efficiency of the clergy ; and that w hen the creed and 
ritual of a Chiircli arc fixed by act of parliament, the Church suffers 
a loss of spiritual freedom, for which the alleged advantages it receives 
from the State' can constitute no adequate compensation. All these 
arguments were illustrated and enforced by an appeal to notorious 
and glaring ecclesiastical abuses, nearly all of which have disap- 
peared, and w hich to the present generation are almost incredible. 

The movement w’as religious in its origin, and for many years 
nearly all w ho took a prominent part in it w^erc actuated by religious 
motives. But as no practical results were possible apart from politi- 
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cal rUction, it was necessary to justify the movoinent on political 
grounds. The leaders found an extremely convenient political 
theory ready to their hand. They were Radicals, and many of the 
Radicals of those days believed that when tlui State attempts any- 
thing more than the ^direct dcfciu'c of life and property agairist 
“ force and fraud,” it jmsses beyond the limits within which its action 
should be confined. On that theory the State (‘xceeds its true 
powers when it builds lighthouses on the dangerous points of our 
coast; when it makes an ordnance survey, and j)ublis]ies ordnance 
maps; 'when it sends an expedition to the North Role; when it 
establishes a post-oifice, and buys up the telc'graph lines; votes 
money to the London University ami to the Rritish Museum; and 
above all, when it levies rates and makt's grants from tlie Con- 
solidated Fund for tlie erection and inaintt^nance of elementary 
schools. The tlieory reduces the »Stat(' to a machine* ior building 
prisons and courts of law ; for organizing the pf>lice, sc'lecting 
jurymen, aivl paying the salaries of judges. 

This ignoble and iinpractlcahlc limitation of the functions of the 
State has been long* abandoned. As a party — there an* individual 
exceptions — the Radicals have been gradually drifting to a theory 
which is the prcc^isc* antithesis of the creed held by many Radicals 
thirty years ago. The* change in their position has excited the 
surprise and even the? anxiety of lib(*ral politicians on the Continent 
who arc acqu(|||nted with English politics. During llu* first quarter 
of this century, it was the Tojy i)arty whicli was always calling for 
the interference of the State in (he aJYairs of the p(‘opk*, and the 
theory of a paternal government* was the j)erp(*tual object of Radical 
invective and derision. Now it is the advanced wing of tlu* Radical 
party which insists that in a tliousand directions the State lias been 
guilty of a flagrant neglect of duty, and that the wc'altli and in- 
telligence, and the general prosperity of the country imperatively 
demand new legislation. This cxtraorilinary revulsion of opinion 
admits of a very simple and obvious explaiifition ; but at first sight 
the history of the Radical party during tlie last lialf century in 
relation to the true limits of legislative action is as grotesque as the 
story of the apparent inconsistencies of William von Humboldt. In 
1792 li6 wrote an essay — fortunately ho did not publish it — in which 
he contended that both education and the maintenance of religion lie 
altogether beyond the true province of civil government; in 1809 
he was a Prussian minister of state, and had charge of tho depart- 
ment of religious worship and public instruction. 

It was a mere accident, however, that the early Liberationists 
identified their movement with the narrowest, meanest, and most 
impracticable political, theory that any rational intellect ever 
invented. When the theory disappeared, one of the stock arguments 
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was no longer heard from Liberation platfonns, but the forces which 
ga>c real strength to the movement continued to act with undi- 
niinishod vigour. No element of power had been lost. 

There arc no doubt many Liberationists who still hold a ‘theory 
about the functions of civil government in relation to religion. But 
the theory is negative rather than positive. *Thcy contend that the 
State is necessarily disqualified by the nature of its organization for 
interfering advantageously with religious faith and worship, and that 
the characteristic life and glory of modern civilisation consist in the 
gradual rescue of the whole domain of religion from the control of 
the civil government. Tlic general principle assumes a more defi- 
nit(5 form when it is stated by those Liberationists who have a strong 
i'aidi in the supcriintural claims of the Christian revelation. To 
oslahlisli ” a false r(‘ligion must he x>ernieious ; and for a Christian 
governinenl tt) endeavour to sux)X)ress a fal^e religion by X)ublic law 
is to violate the fundamental x}rin<‘ix>les of the Christian faith. To 
persecute Cliristianity is a crime ; to I'lidoavour to sustain it hy any 
<itlior means than flic spontaneous service and free of those who 
believe in if, is (jontrury to its essential spfrit ; and to place the 
control of the Church and the administration of its affairs in the 
hands of secular rulers is certain to l(\ssen its sjnritual power and to 
render ecclesiastical and doctrinal corruption inevitable. The »State 
may resist religious organizations when they imperil sociaT ordiT 
and tranquillity; it may punish priests when, in th||iiaiiio of reli- 
gion, they inflict any injury on the person, or property, or reputation 
of individual citizens; it may restrain acts which are immoral and 
of evil exami)le, oxen when those acts are defended by an ajq^eal to 
v(‘ligious sanctions ; it may rcprt;ss x)ublic religious celebrations 
which di.'!>turb the public peace; in other words, when religion 
encroaches on the ])rovincc of the State, the State has the right, and 
is under the obligation, to assert its own authority, and to x>roteet 
the general interests of die nation ; but religion, as such, should 
neither be assisted nor poreecuted by civil governments. 

Those Nonconformists Avho are most active and j)rornincnt in 
th(> Liberation movement, hold some such theory as this. But 
the theory is no essential part of the ease of the Liberationists. A 
man may be a. zealous Liborationist, and yet believe that when 
Augustine came to Lii gland it was natural and expedient that the 
Saxon kings who received the new faith should enforce the jiay- 
ment of tithes, and give to bislioiis and mitred abbots seats in the 
national councils. ITe may glory in the policy of Elizabeth and her 
statesmen in relation to ]lomo, and may only regret that the policy 
was not more consistent, more vigorous, and more thorough. But the 
question has become one of practical pojitics, and passed to the 
“positive stage.” 

Y 2 
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This transition has been greatly assisted by a clearer apprehension 
during the last few years of the true nature of the ccclesi^tical 
Establishment in this country. Till recently the popular conc/^tion 
of it corresponded very closely with that of 6ishop Warburton. The 
State and the Church were regarded as two great independent 
powers which had entered into an Jillianco for their mutual advan- 
tage — the State conferring authority, dignity, and wealth, the 
Church, in return, surrendering a largo measure of lier indepen- 
dence, and engaging to promote the cause of order and morality 
among the people. Neither the Liberationists nor thejir opponents 
have quite given up this way of stating the case. Conservative 
newspapers still describe the Church as a groat corporation possess- 
ing vast wealth, which the State is bound to respect just as it 
respects the wealth of great landed proprietfirs. Tnberatitni speakers 
still denounce the injustice of which the State is guilty in selecting 
one Church out of many, and conferring on its ministers excep- 
tional privilegos, and endowing them with national property. The 
Liberation attack is no doubt fairly justified by what Mr. Freeman 
describes as “ tlic actual state of English law as to ecclesiastical 
matters.'* ^ The Conservative idi‘a of a great cor])oiatiou is a delu- 
sion altogether. There is no such corporation a>the (.liurch of England 
known to English law. Nor, on the one hand, was then; v\vr any foi’inal 
contract between the State and the Church, m>r anv deliberation on 
the part of tl\p State as to which of several (niurehes it should 
endow. Nor i.s there, properly sjieaking, an ‘‘allluiicci " between tlic 
Church and the State in England any more than there is an 
alliance between the array and vthe State, or between tlie State 
and the Civil Service. “An alliance between t'hurcli and State in a 
Christian common wetUth," .said Edmund Ibnke, “is. in my opinion, 
an idle and fanciful speculation. An alliance is between two things 
that are in their nature distinct and independent, sucIj as between 
two Sovereign States. Hut in a Christian ctuimionwt altli th(' Church 
and the State arc one and tlic same thing, being diffcnuit parts of 
the same whole." iliehard Hooker held the same gi'ound. He said 
in his Ecclesiastical Polity, “There is not any man of the 
Church of England but the same is also a member of the corainon- 
Aveallh, nor any member of the commonwealth which is not also of 
the Church of England." This is what Dean Stanley means wlien 
he describes Methodists, Independents, and Haptists as “nonconform- 
ing members of the Church of England." 

Mr. F reeman has put the case very clearly : — “ In early times the 
Church Mas simply the nation, looked at wdth reference to religion, 
just as the army was the nation looked at with reference to warfare. 
The nation in its civil, ita ecclesiastical, and its military chanwjtcr 

(1) See Ihc wholr passage, “ Disestublishment aud Disondowmeiit.” By Edward A. 
Freeman, pp, 20 — 30. 
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miglit have three sets of leaders.’^' “ The whole thing, in short, like 
everything else in this country, came of itself. The Church Esta- 
blishment has just the saftie history as the House of Commons or as 
trial by jury. It is the creation of the law ; but it is not the 
creation of any particular law, but of the general course of our law, 
written and unwritten.”^ “ The ministers of the Church were 
national oiheers^for one set ui’ purposes, enjoying the rights and 
privileges and 6ul»jo(‘t to the responsibilities of national officers/''"* 
“ This is beyond doubt the original meaning of the Church being 
‘ by law established/ It does not mean, as th(i word is used now, an 
‘ Established Church,’ as opposed to some other religious body which 
is not ‘established/ Tliib is a sense which grew up later. The 
Churcli was ‘ established,’ as iiny other of the institutions of the 
country was established. It was ‘ established ' just as government 
b}’ King, Lords, and Commons was ‘established.’ It no more came 
into any man’s head that there could be another Church; Popish or 
Jhiritan, alongside of the Anglican Cliurch established Iby law, than 
that there could be another government, dobpotic or republican, 
alongside of the limited monarchy established by law.”^ 

The ijislitution was tlie natural growth of ages, when religious 
divisions were unknown in England, or when they were vigorously 
repn'ssed. In lhos(' day^ the i)arishioners in every parish in the 
country were baptized at the same font, said the same creed, cou- 
less('d to the sanu* priest, were married with the same rites, 
worsliipj)ed before the sanu* altar. Aj>art from any “theory ” about 
the limits of the true pro\ince of^eixil governmoiit, it was just as 
rc'asonable that the ])riestlK)()d should bo a national institution as the 
magistracy, just as reasonable that the Archbishop of Canterbury 
slioiild have a seat in the House of Lords as the Lord Chancellor. 
Tlierti is no occasion for Liberatioiiists to contend that in those times 
the national organization ff)r religious purposes was either unjust or 
injurious. They may eveji admit that it assisted to civilise the 
nation and to consolidate national unity; that the position which 
it gave to the elergy was friendly to the diffusion of education and 
encouraged the more 2 )eaeefiil virtues^ that the honours and 
authority whieh it conferred upon bishops were a wholesome 
r(*straint on the power of rough and ignorant and turbulent barons. 

Hut tile whole condition of the nation has undergone a great and 
vifal change. At the present moment half the population appear 
to have given up at tendance at public worship altogether. Of the 
remaining half, the national Church can claim only a doubtful 
majority. The number of those who, even on the occasion of 
marriage, accept the office of the national clergy is steadily do- 

(1) “ Discstablishnicnt and Diaondowment,” p. 41. 

(2) Ibid , p. 42. v3) Ibid., p. 44. (4) Ibid., pp. 47, 48. 
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dining.^ And yet the national Church remains. Its bishops are 
still nominated by the Crown and sit in the House of Lords. 
Ecclesiastical law is still a special branch of the legal profession, and 
is adininistored by special judges. There is still a clergyman of the 
national Church in every parish iu the kingdom. In hundreds of 
cases he is appointed by the Lord Chancellor or by the Crown. lie 
alone has the right to conduct worsliip in the j^arish church, and to 
utter words of sorrow and hope and consolation over the dead that 
arc buried in the parish graveyard. lie still retains that civil right 
to tithe the produce of the land, which was originally conceded to 
the priests a thousand years ago, when all who owned the land and 
all who cultivated it claimed their services. Kstiilcs wliich wore 
given hy private benefactors or were re.ser\< (l under eiielosure acts, 
for the niaiiiteiiance of the clergy when men were burnt or 
imprisoned, or exiled for disbelieving their te:K‘liing or neglecting 
their worship, are still appropriated to tlicii- .'•nppcMt. We havt% 
therefore, the extraordinary anomaly of a national institution fur 
providing religious \voiship in wliich one halt' nl' tlu' nation refuse to 
join, and which is so unsatisfactory to half o\ tin‘ remaining half 
that they prefer to provide forms of worship ol‘ tlun’r own. ^J’he 

(1) About 7«5 i^Tfunl. gI'IIu* ]>r»pulatiii>7i .still inuTrinl at dninli. I’or llu> C'liurch 
to claim three-fourths of the iiutiuii ;us i-han hincii bt c.ui'f. tlwy cro to churrh to bi* 
married is, however, most preposterou.s. In in»»st parts oi tfa‘ country it is iitiah iiwa*' 
(■oiiveuient to be married iit (:hiach than to la, inuriiod at a Niim imloimist ch.iju l. 'I’he 
clergyman unites in himself the oJIicc of juinister ol and registrar, lliat tlic 

bridegroom and his friends lijiv«- to obtain the prcst iice of only on*- nun il the inarriagr 
in at tliuich. The Bcrviccs of tno men have to be o'ntaiiicd at a Nonconformist 
inarriuge. The legistralioii ** di.Ntricts ” :{r«‘ oImo exln nn Jy r^jiihising. and ftoiiietiim s 
(K'casioii grave incon\(5nience. I’eoplc who have no religion at all get mariiid at 
chuieli as a matter of course, just as nearly all Ihe buiglars aiirl ^vlfe.be:^le^^ eoinn.itlr il 
to g.'iol register tlirniseha n us “ chuieliiiK-n.'’ Since, iiotw ith^tanding the sjjeciul 
inconvenience attaching to di.''Serliiig wedding.^, and ihe Hejiliinenial aliiaetioiu t which 
even Dissenters are not iiiS' iisible, of a servuM- eeU-hrated in an uncient and Inautifnl 
building, a fouith of tlje population an; married fcitlier at ebajn 1 or at the ie'j.istrar'> 
office— where, by the way, many Dissent' rs prefer to lia\e lle ir iiiarr.a^e'^ legally 
peifoniiod — it is probable that the retunis of the rt ligieas eei.sus of Diol may sLdl be 
Irufated. TlK;>e showed, speaking broadiv', that half the ]»oj>ulatjon were aljMMit from 
warsliij» on cen.-us Sunday; and that llc.-e Avim were piesent were about wjually 
diw'lfctl between the Establishment and the .seels, in other w ord.s, that the sects had 
secured about a fouith of the population. Fur the Cliuieh to elaini tho iidheronco of 
almost three-fourths of the nation, on tlie ground that about threi^-foiirtlis of the 
ehihlren ediuated in public tdemenbiry schools ar*j educated in tnmrch of i!ngland 
schools, would be— well, I Avill simply call it audacioiH. It is obvious that tin otighoui 
the rural distiicls, it is rarely practicable, and still more rarely de.sirahle, to have more 
than one .school Aviilan the roach of most of the population. If there can be only one 
school, and if lliat sehoLl is a denominational school, the school is neccbsarily the 
school of the ciergyniari. Under our present edurutional system vast numbers of 
Xoncontorini.Nts are practically compelled to send their ehildroa to Cliuicli of England 
schools : to xioiiit to the t presence there as u proof that their parents aro Churchmen, 
■would be to presume a little too much on the ignorance of the country. And siiuio 
the Estciblibhincnt has ihree-fourtlm of tho children at school, how is It that il has 
eocuicd the Htlcndancc of only a fourth of tho population at church S’ 
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country is covered with religious teachers commissioned by ,the 
State and under its control, to whoso teaching one half of the nation 
refuse to listen, while half of the remaining half meet every week to 
listen to men who by their ver}'' separation from the national Esta- 
blishment imply that in tReir judgment much of its teaching is 
false, or that its discipline or ritual merits strong condemnation. 
What they all imply by their separation, many of* them very 
distinctly express, maintaining that the doctrine of the national 
Church is not the doctrine of Christ and of his apostles, that its 
polity is out^ of harmony ^with the principles and spirit* of the 
Christian faith, and that some of its offices are tainted with the old 
sujiers till oils wliich for centuries impaired the strength -and 
obscured the glory of the religious life of all ChriNtendom. 

Nor can a statesman disregard the hitter and vehement conflicts 
hy which the adherents of the national Church arc themselves 
distracted. It seems prohahle that not more than a fourth of the 
population regularly attend the servi<‘es lamdueted hy^tne national 
elei'gy, and of this number a very considerable proportion arc 
iiicossantly protesting against the manner in v’hich the services are 
<'oiiducted, and denouncing tlu' teaching of their autliorised religious 
instructors. All tlit‘ hoaiidless resource'' of theological abuse are 
em[)loy('d in the interneciiu* •conflict. Evangelical denounces 
llitualist, Iiitualist d<*noinu*<‘.s Hvaiigolical, and they both unite to 
denounce the 15road (’hurchman; while the Nonconformists protc.^t 
against all these, tlniugli with better temper and greater modera- 
tion than they >how to each other. Take any one type of the 
religious teaching j)rovid('d by the natit>iial Establishment, and it 
will j)robahly l)e eondeinncd by a majority of the clergy. The 
majority of tlu‘ lay adhenmls of the Church of England still sympa- 
thize, I believe, with eviingelical doctrine; hut several years ago it 
was ackuowh'dged tliat the evaiigelii-d ]>arty could hardly claim 
more than a fourth of the whole number of the clergy. 

Imagiiu* any other national establishment regarded witli indiffbr- 
ence, distrust, or hostility by three-fourths of the nation ! Imagine 
any other national establishment about the administration of which 
the remaining fourth wore so serioush’ divided ! A statesman would 
at once conclude that searching reform or immediate abolition was 
imperative. , , 

Any movement for the reform of the Establishment, undertaken 
with a hope of restoring its national character, would he the most 
quixotic of enterprises. No one having any acquaintance with the 
principles and spirit of the various sections of Nonconformity would 
ever dream that such a scheme could be successful. Amiable and 
scholarly clergymen — familiar with the ecolesiastical struggles of two 
centuries ago, and not altogether ignorant of the Nonconformist litc- 
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ratpre of the first half of the last century, and having porhaps some 
personal acquaintance with a fotv' elderly Nonconformist laymen or 
ministers, men of excellent character, and, perhaps of large accom- 
plishments, hut whose fighting days arc over, and who sigh for rest 
and peace — somclimes talk hopefully about comprehension. But 
their proposals come too late. A few Nonconformists might be dis- 
posed to consider and to accept a scheme of reconciliation, if tlic 
scheme were of a kind which it would be impossible for a statesman to 
submit to the House of Commons, and whicli would make Church- 
men more furious than any scheme for. disestablislimcxit and disen- 
dowmont ; but no scheme, possible or impossible*, would have any 
appreciable efiect in diminishing the strength of the great Noncon- 
formist denominations. Make the Church com prelum si vc enough to 
admit those who explicitly deny Trinilarianism, and a few Unitarians 
might come in; but I doubt whether half a dozen I’ nit arian churches 
in the country would be closed, or half a dozen Unitarian ctingrcga- 
tions brokcn,,up. Itemove from tlie services of the Church all traces 
of Sacrament alisra, and a few eccentric Independents might conform ; 
but the meetings of the Congn'gational Union would be just as 
large and just as active as (‘vor ; there wouhl lx* no arrest of cluipel- 
buildiiig ; the men who had gone over would not be miss(*d. Offer 
to receive the 'Wesleyan Methodists bodily inti> tin* (liurch ; permit 
them to revise the ]*ray<T-]hiok and it^ otllcos ; let tlu‘m pre- 
serve all their present organizations and customs, — th(*ir class- 
meetings, their love-feast*-, and their circuItN ; give them sure 
guarantees that their people would never liavi* to li'^teii to ritualist ie 
preaching, and that their ministers would ncv('r have to hear a 
charge from the learned and kindly, but rather ])edantie, liishop of 
Lincoln; and then, perhaps, a few t>f ministers over forty years 
of age, and a few dozen wealthy laymen, and a few farmers who 
find that landlords will not let fanns to Wesleyan tenants, might 
desert the ranks; but the circuits of the niirii>;t(‘r.s and the vacant 
offices of the laymen would ho filled up in a year or two ; Wesley- 
aiiism would remain as vigorous as before, and it.^ Imstility to the 
political Establishment wmuld be incalculably in1i*n8ifi(*(l. Before 
Tractarianism began to bt* strong, when l^vangelic'alism was the 
supreme powder in the Church, a bold, sagacious, and powerful eccle- 
siastic might, perhaps, have offercil terms to Wesleyan Methodists 
which a considerable proportion of them would have been ready to 
accept. But the .same law of development that has been illu.stratcd 
in the other Noncoiifonnist communities has been illustrated in the 
Methodists. They left the Established Church because they were 
obliged to leave it. Having studied the Establishment under the 
aspects which it presents to those outside, nothing would induce 
them to return. 
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It should he remembered that the Nonconformists have painfully 
and laboriously built up their separate organizations. They, too, 
have their traditions. Tl\ey have their saints and their martyrs. 
Affection, loyalty, and veneration bind them to the faith and to the 
polfty for which many of tlicfn have worked hard, for which some 
of them have suffered much, and which are associated in the hearts 
of all with the memories they most care to cherish, both of the 
living and of the dead. 

Compreliension is hopel(\ss. ilr. Brodrick, in the last number 
of this Review,* suggests that j[)erliaps “ tlie wisest Nonconformists’’ 
may be “pi*e})ared to accept such an ecclesiastical settlement as 
would bi-ing (.liurch afTairs and the disposition of national Church 
property within the spliere and iiiuh r the effectual control of local 
government.” ^ I find it dilficult to imagine any soltlcment of tliis 
kind tliat could hi^ proposed to 1 Parliament by a responsible minister. 
l\cel(;siastical struggles, wluai conducted on a I'lational scale, are 
sufficii'iitly bitter; i)arocbial and municipal struggles for^tlie control 
of (^lureli doctrine and discipline would be an intolerable scandal. 
Is tli() parish to dcteimiiK' the ipicstion wliellief, on the one hand, 
llie Unitarians ar(‘ still to 1x5 eondemned to eternal perdition every 
tniristinas morning, or wluther. on the other band, ni)' friend, ^Iv, 
i rosskey, is to bc‘ aj)pointed to tlie ir-ctory with the power of modifying 
th<* sei vice as he pleases ? Are the rale-iiavers to have their cTioie(5 
hot ween a priest bringing testimonials from Cardinal ^Manning and a 
pr(‘sbvt(u* strongly reiommended by Dr. Cuniming ? How often 
might a decision, once reached, be revised ^ Is there to be a possi- 
bility of gelling both scr\ice and rector changed every NovemlHr 
will'll Town Councillors an' elected? Mr should the term of office 
be for three years ? Mr should it be for life ? 

IVrhaps it might be ivcomuieiided that the ^ariou^ sects, as far 
as they can be accommodated, should liave tin* free use of the parish 
church on Sunday in turn — llu' Kpiscopalians in the morning, the 
Independents in the afternbon, and the ^lethodists in the evening; 
and that the tithi's and the rent of the glebe should be fairly dis- 
ti’ibuted between them in tlu' ratio of the nuinber of persons attending 
the several services. But what a terrible* outcry there would be in 
that case from Baptists, 1 Plymouth Brethren, Bible Christians, Primi- 
tive Methodists, Unitarians, and all the other nligious communities 
that would be left out in the cold ! The larger Nonconforiui&t sects 
have for the most part no controversies with each other now ; the 
ministers are constantly exchanging pulpits, the congregations of 
one sect show a friendly and fraternal interest in their neighbours by 
going to their tea-meetings on week-days, and to their anniversary 
services on Sundays. But if they ever so lost* their heads as to consent 
, (1) Fortnightly PiCoU'W, Fobruury, 187r , p. 193. 
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to an ecclesiastical settlement, whicli would make them rivals for a 
share in the ecclesiastical property in every parish in the kingdom, 
quiet men who care for peace a^id Christjan charity would have to 
give up church and chapel-going altogether. 

There may no doubt be some distKcls in which such a scheme 
could be carried out for a time* without any grave practical difficulty. 
'Where parishes have landlords who arc careful to weed out Non- 
conformist farmers by refusing to accept Noncoiifohnist tenants, and 
where the vicars are like the Vicar of 'W’^oolavington, who thinks it 
his duty to prevent a Nonconformist schoolmistress from being 
employed by the School Board lost she should introduce into his 
ecclesiastical preserve “a probable cause of strife in the shape of 
schism in petticoats/’ ' some sort of agreement might be arrived at 
which, perhaps, would ^vork smoothly, until the land happened to 
come into the hands of a proprietor whoso sense of justice w^as 
unfortunately more active than his religious bigotry, and the living 
into the * hands of a vicar whose zcul for charity w'as unhappily 
stronger than his ecclesiastical antipathies. Bui there are thousands 
of parishes in whifch dissent has made sure its ground, and from 
which neither landlord nor vicar can expel it. In every one of these, 
any seheme for remitting ecclesiasti<‘al allairv to l(»eal control w'onld 
kindle a conflagration coin})ared *witli which the old eonflicd. about 
churfch rates W’as mere chihrs play. AVhat would he the efteet of 
such a scheme in Manchester, ljivcrj)ool, Ijecds, Birmingham, and 
Bradford, let any one imagine, who has learnt from history i>r knows 
from e^fpcriencc the possible violenoo of religious enthusiasm when 
religious sects forget the true method of diffusing religious faith and 
strive for political suj)remacy, Mr. Brodrick’s scheme — if 1 hav(' any 
understanding of its principles — w(»uld receive from Nonconformists, 
and, I venture to think, from “ the wisest Nonconformists/' opposi- 
tion as resolute as it would receive from eh inch men. 

Comprehension is hopeless. The door.s of the Church may be 
opened as wide as you please — the doom’s iniiy he taken down alto- 
gether — but the Nonconformists will not go in. It is not my present 
business to justify their refusal. I have sim})ly to stale tho facts of 
the case. It mu.st be assumed in this discussion, that whatever the 
legislature may attempt in the way of re-organizing the Church of 
England, the religious communities which arc outside tho Est iblish- 
ment, w'ill remain outside. 

Further, the example of Scotland should he sufficient to warn eccle- 
siastical reformers of the probable effect of change intended to 
make the Anglican Establishment more acceptable to Nonconformists. 

The obstacles to comprehension ” in Scotland are far less serious 
tiian in England. Between the Free Church — the strongest of the 
(1) Kcc tlie Vicar’s letter, TiWat, February 0 , 1876. 
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voluntary communities — ^and the Establishment, the distinctions are 
hardly appreciable by moat southerners. The members of the two 
Churches accept the same, Calvinistic Confession of Faith, and the 
Hume Presbyterian polity. Their form of worship is the same. 
Their mode of administering the Sacraments is the same. Free 
Churchmen do not deny that the civil magistrate may lawfully render 
direct aid to the Church of Christ; they have never renounced the 
theory of a national ecclesiastical Establishment. It was supposed 
that the Patronage Kill passed two years ago, transferring the 
appointment tcp livings from tjio cirowm, from town councils, and from 
private patrons, to the communicants of tlic Scotch Church, would 
open the way for a reconciliation. The old law of patronage was4:he 
principal ground on which the Free Churcliincn seceded ; its repeal 
seemed the first step towards their re -absorption. 

Kut the Free Church strongly objects to being re-absorbed. 
Speaking at Jedburgh a few weeks ago, Dr. Kainy, the most 
powerful, perhaps, of the Free Church leaders, was referring to tliosc 
friends of tlui Kstablislnncnt wdio said to the Free Churchmen, 
“ You may all come back to us now, we sec notlfing to hinder you,'' 
and a voice in the meeting cried, “ Hear.'^ Ah, very well,” said 
Dr. llainy, then my reply is, wo are the judges, and not you, as to 
whether there is anything to hinder us. We have judged very 
plainly and erni»hatieally. Ycm may think our decision imroason- 
ahlc ; you huv(‘ a perfect right to think so. Kul you must take it to 
hc‘ a fa(!t. And you must reimmiber that when an Establishment 
ceases to command tlie adheri'iicc of large masses of the people, the 
change in its position is simply a fact to be accepted. Tlie opinion 
wliieh you entertain tliat tlie separation is unreasonable, can do just 
nothing at all to alter llit' facts, nor to alter the conclusions to be 
deduced from them.'’ This is not very encouraging to the authors of 
Mihcmes for eoinpreheiisioii. In Scotland tlu' first proj^osal of that sort 
is firmly declined by the very Church which ecclesiastical politicians 
might naturally have suppdsi'd would listen to their plans witli the 
greatest favour. Xor is this all. Tlie l'Y('e Cliureh leaders, instead 
of being attracted and soothed, are provokc'd. They regard the policy 
of comprehension as an insidious attem])! to dissolve and to break up 
their own Church. Tlu' Patronage Kill has made them Liberationists. 
The first attempt at “ comprehension ” in Scotland is answered by a 
movement for Disestablishment and DisendoMiient. In England 
similar attempts Avoiild provoke similar irritation and resentment 
among the English Nonconformists, and the present antagonism to 
the Establishment, instead of being alleviated, would bo intensified. 

What was once the Church of the nation has now practically 
become the Church of a sect — of a sect wdiich, if wo are to reckon 
only those who regularly attend its services, docs not include, in all 
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piyjbability, more than a fourth of the population. There is no 
chance of making* it an\ thing else than the Church of a sect. The 
Liberationists maintain that the time for^disostablishing it has fully 
come. Some of the political and general grounds on which wo urge 
this policy, I propose^ to state as briefly as I can. 

« 

We think it a monstrous injustice that a great national institution 
should be maiiitaiiuHl for the advantage of a mere section of the 
community; wc tliink that the injustice is not diminished by the 
fact that the persons who receive thebeiictits confcrrccMiy this institu- 
tion arc eminently respectable on account of their rank, their political 
infkience, their wealth, iheir learning, the excellence of their per- 
sonal character, and tlu' sincerity and earnestness of their piety. To 
demonstrate the injustice, it seems hardly necessary to do more than 
state the facts which illll^(rate the failure of the Kstablishment to 
retain more than a fourth of the peojile in its communion. To describe 
its clergy the national clergy is a courteous but tran.'ipanait 
fiction. There is something entertaining in the seriousness with which 
the clergy assvmio tliat the fiction rests on a solid basis of fact. The 
Bishop of Petorhorough apjiears to liavc l>(*cn cliallcnged lately by 
some gentleman on the manner in wbicli he ( xcrcisial his episco])al 
patronage. The Bishop la'idied txi.U lie did not administer his patron- 
age upon any ‘ system,' if by that word is understood any fixed 
routine or order of procedure, as, for instance, that of seniority.’' In 
the Bishop’s opinion — and he states it uith edifying gravity — “the 
patron is simidy a trustee for the spiritual interests of tlio 
The right of the jjan\shiotfrr>s td the best and fittest pastor that I can 
find for them is the only vested inlcn'st or riglit that I can recognise 
ill the case.” ^ Jlow drr)ll it must all sound to the rs\mconformists 
in the various parishes of his lordship’s diocese I II is lordship is 
a trustee for their sjjirituul interests^ They liav(* a right to 
the best and fitt<»st pastor ho can find for them, and that is the 
only vested interest or right that 1x3 can recognise. And when 
the beet or Attest pastor comes, the services and collections in 
‘‘Bethesda” and “ Moiuit Zion ” and “ Ebenezer ’’ have to go on 
just the same as before;* and the best and fittest j^astor receives 
eight hundred or a tbousaiid a year for taking charge of the 
spiritual interests of parishioners, half or two-tbird.s of wboni never 
pass through the porch of his church. It is the same Action which 
dominates the imagination of the clergymen whose speeches I occa- 
sionally read in the newspapers, and who make earnest appeals to 
tlie public fur sympathy and sometimes for help, on the ground that 
they have charge of twelve thousand, sixteen thousand, and twenty 
thousand souls. There may be a Roman Catholic bishop in t.h<» 

(1) Tho Bi(»hop*H letter was publinlied in the Tintea of January 31, 1876. 
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parish with half a dozen priests residing with him, and a Roman 
Catholic cathedral with a congregation of a thousand Irish people 
every Sunday. There may be a Unitarian minister and a hundred 
of his congregation among the ‘‘ twenty thousand souls.” The parish 
maybe dotted over with Mcthoiflist, Baptist, and Independent chapels. 
Tlicre may bo three times as many ppople in the non-established 
churches on Sunday morning and evening as there are in the parish 
c] lurch. But the 'tradition of the days when the parish priest was 
really the priest of the parish, retains its hold upon the mind of the 
vicar. lie cannot look the actual facts of his position in the* face. 
Il‘ he did, and if he shaped tis language according to them, he 
would unintentionally become a promoter of the movement fer 
Disestablishment., 

Perhaps the best way of bringing home to one’s mind the position 
of the Establi shin cut as a whole is to look at the position of a 
parochial clergyman. By liis own acknowledgment, by his own 
claims, and by universal consent, it is his duty to provide religious 
instruction and celebrate religious worship for the whole parish. It 
is on this ground lhat he receives his clerical atafus and his clerical 
iiKJome. This is the only explanation of his exceptional position and 
privileges. But tliere is a largo .section of his p irishioners to whom 
ho never droams of offering religious instruction, and to whom ho 
knows it would be useless to give any invitation to unite with him in 
worship. To them he i> a heretic ; doctrines and practices which ho 
denounces as ** fond things vainly invented, and grounded on no 
warranty of Scripture, but rather repugnant to the word of God,” 
arc to them among tin* mo.st .sacred parts of their religion ; to them 
he IS a mere imitation priest; and his claims to priestly authority 
they regard with invincible contempt. There is another section of 
his parishioners whose minds arc tinally made uj) to reject a creed 
for their rejc'ction of which he menaces them on every great festival 
of the Church with eternal perdition. There is another section of 
them who arc firmly persuaded that the service he uses in the 
administration of infant baptism encourages a most jjcriiicioiis 
ain>erstition. Tliere is another section who, while agieoing with 
these in their protest against the sciwice, go further still, and are fully 
persuaded that infants ought not to be baptized at all. 

Can it be imagined that these people can regard with equanimity 
the presence in the parish of a clergyman who is legally invested 
with a position wliich their own ministers cannot claim, who is 
supported by funds which are declared tc be intended to make pro- 
vision for the spiritual interests of all of them, but whose services 
they are obliged to decline ? Is it to be supposed that they can 
regard bis position as anything else than ai\ injury to themselves? 
Ought any one to be astonished if they maintain that the property 
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fi;pm which he receives his incoine is unjustly appropriated P (^an 
a fair-minded statesman, with whatever indifference ho may regard 
the theological differences of the sects, honestly say that these people 
have not sufficient reason for complaint P 
Their case is even^ stronger than it*appoars from this statement of 
it. To say that they derive no advantage from the official who 
receives an income and a certain status to take charge of their 
spiritual interests is not enough. They believe 'that hia religious 
teaching and the religious services which he conducts are in many 
parti<?ulara positively mischievous to the interaats which are 
entrusted to his care. Tlieir objections to the ecclesiastical polity 
which he represents, or to his teaching, or to his mode of conducting 
worship, arc so strong that they have sot up churches of their own. 
Their grievance is not merely that they receive no benefit from the 
national arrangements for the promotion of tlieir roligioms welfare, 
but that under these arrangements the resources of a national institu- 
tion and Jho whole weight of that national authority with which 
the clergy are invested, are thrown on the side of religious doctrin(\s 
which they believe* to be erroneous, and of an eeelesiastit^al organiza- 
tion of which they strongly disapprove. Congrogationalists, Ihijitists, 
Preshyterians, Methodists, Unitarians, iinunbers of the Society ot' 
Friends, Ilomanists, arc all maintaining a ereinl, a polity, a form of 
worship to which (he State is positively hostile. They are tolerated 
by the law, but the law covers the country with a (tlorgy cluirgetl 
witli the duty of condc'mning as orroiu'ous what these noncon- 
fonning communities hold to bo the nmsi sacred truth, and with the* 
duty of defending as tnie what these communities condemn as false. 
There is a religious quarrel bc'twccn the State and half the people who 
care sufficiently for religious observances to attend public worsbi]* 
with any regularity. The State is on one side; they on the 
other. The quarrel is not accidental and temporary. The nialcoii- 
tents have constructed at great cost ponnanent organizations to 
assert the various fonns of faith and Worship to which th(^ Stutc is 
antagonistic. They have forced the State to toh'rate them. 

I ask again, Can any statesman imagine that the pc'oplo outside 
tlio ecclesiastical Fstahlishinent will feel no stuise of wrong? Their 
grievance is not against the clergy but against the State. Their 
principles and their traditions lead them to recognise and rosjjcet 
in others that freedom of religious thought which they claim for 
thcmselv(‘s ; but when the State takes sides with one religious com- 
munity against them all, they resent it as an injustice, 

Put the adherents of the ** seats who number a fourth of the 
population, and the people who go to church who number another 
fourth, are equalled in number by those who neglect public worship 
altogether. Of these there are many, no doubt, who think that 
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religious faith is an excellent thing for mankind generally, that ^it 
encourages many virtues which arc of great value to society, and is 
a strong support of social order ; but having no faith themselves 
they doubt whether the institutions of worship W'ould be maintained, 
especially among the poor, to whom they imagine religion is most 
necessary, if the State withdrew its jaid from the clergy. These 
persons are favourable to the maintenance of the Establishment as 
they are favourable to the maintenance of the police. There arc 
others, again — not very many, I imagine — whose faith in the 
Christian revolution is strong and deep, but whose religious •life is 
solitary and recluse. They recognise no obligation to unite w'ith 
others in worshij). Those intense religious sympathies, which, apart 
from any obligation, make common prayer and common praise a 
nc(icssity and a delight, have never stirred their hearts. But since 
they sec that most men, who have any religious earnestness, have an 
instinctive longing 1o unite in public acts of devotion, and appear to 
derive some benefit or satisfaction from the religious stimulus or 
instruction of ])rcachlng, tliey think it oxpc'dient that there should 
ho a national church. The loose, desultory kind of religious fellow- 
ship which exists among the adherents of a national church seems to 
them the next best thing to absolute religious reserve and solitude. 
The strong and vital union which binds together the memhci*.s of 
most of the “sects” repels them. They arc favourable to’ the 
maintenance of the llstabUshmcut, because while it alfords some 
satisfaction to the MJcial religious instincts it leaves the individual 
very iniu!h alone. 

These two classes, however, are very far from exhausting that halt’ 
of the nation whicli Las renounced or never formed the habit of 
public w^o^sllip, There; i.s a (’oiisiderablo number of persons who 
have consciously ahiindoned all I'cligious faith. There are, in all 
probability, still more who while claiming to retain what they, 
describe as religious faitlj, reject the symbols and creeds of every 
church commonly rccognisoHl as Christian, reject the creed of 3Ir. 
JIartincau as categorically as they reject the creed of Cardinal 
Manning. In addition to these, wdio are positively hostile to the 
religious ends foi* whicli the Establishment exists, thert; are vast 
masses who regard these ends wifli indifference, and whoso strength 
is wholly absorbed in business, in pleasure, or in the common anxieties 
and sorrow's of life. Those who, for whatever reason, dcsii*c the 
Church to he maintained for the sake of other people, though they 
never attend its services themselves, form, in all probability, an 
insignificant fraction of that class of the population which I am now 
considering. It comes therefore to this : — Half of the people attend 
public worship of somo kind, and of these, l^alf refuse to attend the 
service of the national Church ; and the enormous majority of the 
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remaining half arc either actively hostile to the existence of the 
Ekablishmont or sluggishly indifferent to it. 

The injustice of perpetuating the national Church now that it has 
become the Church of a mere section of the people, is not the ©nlj" 
ground on which Liberationists press for Disestablishment. The 
existence 6f the national Church provokes religious persecution, and 
covers religious persecution with what is very naturally regarded as 
a legal sanction. Tlie State is on the sid(j of the faith and polity of 
the dominant sect, and, to that extent, is hostile to,, all other sects. 
By the encouragement and aid which are given to one church, it 
djops its best to depress and to defeat all other churches. In doing 
this it employs the authority of law and its power to dispose of 
public property. Landlords who refuse farms to dissenting tenants 
may fairly say, that thej" are only acting in the spirit of the ecclesi- 
astical policy of the nation. The pow'er of the State is used to 
maintain the Kstablishmeiit ; the power of the landowner may be 
used just as legitimately for the same purpose. The evil spirit is 
contagious. IIow‘ it w’orks ^vas illustrated very lately in a speech 
delivered, not by a Birmingbam agitator, but by the President of 
the Wesleyan Couforonce. lie knew’ cases in wdiich Methodists 
had had their names placed on the lists of nomination for high civic 
offices, and their names had been struck out simjdy on the ground 
that they were IMcthodists. On the same ground, also, IMethodist 
farmers had been driven from their farms ; and Methodist shop- 
keepers had been comj^cllcd to close their shops, orders having gone 
forth that nobody w’as to trade fhere. He could, within three days, 
fill sixteen pages of the Times ncwrspa2)er with acjeounts of oppres- 
sion of the like kind.” The Watch mau, the w'cekly organ of the 
Wosleyans, and a newspaper which is well known to he extremely 
moderate in its political and ecclesiastical princijdes, sustains these 
charges in a leading article. ‘"There arc very many villages in 
England,” it says, in w^hich it is impossible* to gc‘t u bit of land on 
w^hich to build a ^y^el; and if a farmer opens his bouse for a prayer- 
meeting, or hjt^wrn for preaching, he will probably have to leave 
his farm and lEn his unexhausted improvements.” It is impossible 
for a Nonconformist minister of any denomination to travel through 
a rural district of England without hearing innumerable stories of 
the annoyances and oppression to w’^Lich his fellow Nonconformists 
are subjected — annoyances which arc often so petty as to provoke 
contempt rather than anger, oppression sometimes so cruel as to 
justify fierce indignation. 

Eeligious bigotry will, of course, exist in the absence of an eccle- 
siastical Establishment. Protestants will be unjust to Roman 
Catholics, and Roman Catholics to Protestants, the orthodox to 
heretics, and heretics to the orthodox, though the State may 
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take no part in the strife. But religious prejudice and zeal appear 
to have far less to do with the wrongs inflicted on Nonconformists 
than the spirit of politico-ecclesiastical partisanship. When a 
landlord tells an appKcant for a farm that “ it is essential the tenant 
should be a Churchman, and have £10 an acre of unencumbered 
capital,” he may, perhaps, sometimes^ be as anxious that the tenant 
should actually go to churcli as that the capital should be actually put 
upon the land ; but I hazard very little in saying that in most cases 
the condition imposed is satisfactorily fulfilled if the tenant keeps 
away from thc.village chapel, though he may never enter the willage 
church. The landlord seldom cares very much about making his 
estate a settlement of Anglican saints ; but the Church is one of4ho 
institirtions of the country; the clergyman is the authorised and 
official religious teacher of the parish ; dissent is insubordination, a 
revolt against authority ; and the same spirit which makes Dissenters 
worship in the way they think best is very apt to make them vote as 
they think and not as they are told. Baptists, Congregalionalists, 
Methodists, arc at least as zealous for their religious faith as 
Churchmen ; but who has ever seen a letter in “which the applicant 
for a farm W'as told that it is essential the tenant should be a 
Baptist, Coiigregationalist, Methodist, and have £10 an acre of 
unencumbered capital ” ? • 

The spirit which in favourable circumstances leads to persrstent 
and systematic persecution, has effects of another kind, but hardly 
less mischievous, where public opinion is too vigilant and Noncon- 
formity too strong for persecution to be possible. I think that 
Dean Stanley has somewhere said that the Establishment has the 
advantage of keepiug the Church in the main current of the national 
life. Tlic ai’guraent, whoever invented it, is a very favourite one 
with Broad Churchmen. It is rather a dangerous argument for the 
friends of the Establishment to handle. It has two edges, and the 
one which cuts the fingi^rs oT[‘ the Liberationists is not the sharpest. 
There is a sense in which •it is only too true that Nonconformists 
have been separated from “ the main current of the national life.” 
Their separation is an evil for the nation as well as for themselves. 
But to ground on this fact an argument for tlie perpetuation of the 
Establishment, is a logical audacity which it would be hard to 
parallel. 

Yes, the Nonconformists have lost the advantage of being 
in the main current of the national life. But why ? The . Cor- 
poration Act excluded them from municipal offices v the Conventicle 
Act forced them to celebrate their worship in a secrecy as deep ae 
that in which conspirators hatch their plots ; the Eive Mile Act 
drove their ministers into solitary parts of thp country ; the Test Act 

.eluded them from all civil, naval, and military employments. It is 
not surprising that Chui'chmen shoiild have one advantage over Non- 
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conformists — the advantage of having been for two hundred years 
in the main current of the national life. Nonconformists were 
excluded from the national universities, and compelled to get what 
education they could in private academies — situated often in obscure 
towns — where ten or twenty young nifen, all of the same religious 
faith and traditions, received, the teaching of one or two learned 
men who were not likely to know much about the main current 
of the national life. Even these academies provoked the jealousies 
or the fears of the dominant sect, and an Act was passed for their 
suppression. Queen Anne died on the very day the Act was to 
have come into operation. Never, perhaps, was a political thanks- 
gbwng more sincere or more fervent than that which Thomas Brad- 
burj’* offered in Fetter Lane Chapel that morning. He had met 
Bishop Burnet in Smithfield before service, and said to the kindly 
prelate, ‘‘I am thinking whether I shall have the constancy and 
resolution of that noble company of martyrs whose ashes are deposited 
in this plajie, for I most assuredly expect to sec similar times of 
violence and persecution, and that I shall be called to suffer in a 
like cause.” The Bishop told him the (iueen was dying, and pro- 
mised that as soon as she was dead he would send a messenger to 
Fetter Lane; Bradbury M'as still preaching when the messenger 
reached the gallery of the Chasid, and dropped the handkerchief 
from’ the front gallery, which W'as to be the sign tluit the Queen was 
no more. In the prayer after the sermon, the Nonconformist gave 
thanks for the deliverance of the nation, and invoked the blessing of 
God on George I. and the House of Hanover. Tt is not difficult 
to explain how it has happened tliat the listablishcd Church has 
the inestimable advantage which is claimed for it. 

Nor is it any reply to remind us that this happened in 1714, more 
than a hundred and sixty years ago, and lhat since the accession of 
the House of Hanover, the State has pursued a more just and kindly 
policy. It is tine that the worst and most cruel laws enacted in the 
interest of the national Church were itipealed when William III. 
came to the throne, and that the rc-action under the reign of Queen 
Anne was checked by her death. But tht^ struggle to remove 
disabilities imposed upon* the refusal to conform to the national 
Chdreh, has lasted down to our own times, and tho exclusive spirit 
has survived exclusive laws. We arc still “ Two Nations,” and tho 
division will last as long as the Establishment lasts. 

The lines which separate the adherents of the privileged Church 
from the rest of the nation, are not so firm and so strong as they were 
a. generation ago. The provincial spirit on both sides is giving 
W'ay. Churchmen read the books of Nonconformists ; Nonconformists 
read the books of Churcdimen ; in the great commonwealth of litera- 
ture, ecclesiastical prejudices arc largely forgotten. The intenser 
religious earnestness which has been manifested, both inside and 
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outside the Church, during the last thirty years, if it has added 
something to the vehemence of theological controversy, has made 
Christian men of all chiupches vividly conscious that they have a 
common faith, common hopes, and a common religious life. Non- 
conformists who are very vigt)rous Liberationists do honour to the 
integrity, the sanctity and the zeal which are found among the clergy 
of the Establishment ; Churchmen who think that the success of the 
Liberation movement would indict immeasurable harm upon the 
country, are equally just and generous to their opponents. It has 
been discovered that men may be firmly opposed to each otherfin this 
controversy, and yet remain hearty friends in private life ; that tl^ey 
can dine together, borrow each other^s books, discuss the questiom> ut 
issue between them without lieat, and regard each other with 
cordial affection and esteem. 

But, after all, the force of individual influence is powerless 
against a great national institution. Let one class of the community 
retain privileges which have ceased to have any justifiqfition in the 
actual condition of the nation, and the possession of privilege will 
encourage violence and oppression. Lot andther class be dis- 
couraged and wronged and the sense of injury will create distrust 
and resentment. 

Centuries ago it may have been* expedient that the main current 
of the national life should bo deepened and strengthened by 
politico-ecclesiastical embankments. This is a theoretical opinion 
which for the moment I do not care to dispute. Our contention is, 
that the embankments are now in mid-stream ; that instead of 
improving the political navigation! they make it dangerous ; that 
the river has broken through the old works, and has made a second 
channel for itself. If there was ever a time when, for the sake of 
perfecting our national and social unit}', it was wise to have a 
national Church, that time has for ever gone by. The national 
Church is the occasion of our most angry political conflicts, and of 
the most mischievous of our* social schisms. 

Perhaps one of the simplest and most obvious illustrations of the 
disappearance of all those conditions which»may have made a national 
Church expedient in the earlier periods of our history, is to be found 
in the present constitution of Parliament. So long as the Church 
remains national. Parliament must retain its present authority in all 
occlcsiasticaVaflairs. The ecclesiastical functions of Parliament ore 
an essential element in the constitution of the existing establish- 
ment. But an assembly less competent to be entrusted with the 
government of the Church, it would be difficult for human ingenuity 
to devise. The answer is that the arrangement exists. If Parlia- 
ment had not been discharging high ecclesiastical functions for 
centuries, Dean Stanley himself would hardly venture to maintain 
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that Parliament was the best of all possible assemblies for adminis- 
tering the affairs of a Church. Even the present Parliament, tliough 
largely returned in the interest of the clergy, hardly appears to 
possess the characteristics and qualifications which we look for in a 
great ecclesiastical court. • 

Theoretically, the ecclesiastical functions of Parliament may bo 
indefensible, but are there adequate practical reasons for a change ? 

The challenge is perfectly fair, and ought to bo met. We main* 
tain that Parliament is overtasked, that the House of Commons 
has neither time nor strength to get through the necessary public 
business of the nation, and that while important measures like 
tha Merchant Shipping Bill of last session are postponed from 
year to year, because there is not adequate opportunity for discussing 
them, it is a great evil that the House should be required to regu- 
late the ecclesiastical affairs of a fourth of the jiopulation. The Act 
for the Regulation of Public Worship, passed in 1874, attracted 
public aftciition, and cveiy one knows how many nights it con- 
sumed, and how it obstructed general political business. But the 
number of ecclesiastical measures brought before I*arliaraent every 
session is very much greater than most people suppose. The number 
of the ecclesiastical measures which heeome law, and whicli therefore 
get read a first, second, and th^d time, and pass through com- 
mittee, is very considcrahle. In 1871 there was an Act to amend 
the law relating to ecclesiastical dilapidations; the amending Act 
was amended in 1872. In 1871 there were also Acts to amend the 
law relating to the Tables of Lessons and Phulter contained in the 
Prayer Book ; to amend the law relating to sequestration of ccch'si- 
astical benefices; to amend certain Acts relating to church-building; 
to amend and define the law’ relating to private chapels belonging 
to colleges, schools, hospitals, asylums, and other public institutions ; 
and an Act j^roviding for the resignation of clergymen incapacitated 
for service, and determining their pensidns ; in the next year there 
was a similar Act providing for the resignation of deans and canons. 
In 1872 there was an Act making it illegal for any clerk in orders, 
parish clerk, vestry clerk, or other persons, to demand fees for bap- 
tism, or for the registration of baptism, in certain churches and chapels 
of the Church of England by law established, the vested rights of 
the present holders of any office w’ho may be entitled by any Act of 
Parliament to claim fees being respected. In the same year there 
was an Act securing the free use of seats in certain churches ; 
an Act amending the Act of Uniformity ; and an Act for the 
alteration of the boundaries of dioceses. In 1873 there was an 
Act to amend a previous Act, passed in the present reign, for the 
regulation of cathedrals,^ and to facilitate the endowment of canonries 
by private benefactions ; an Act for amending the Tithe Commuta- 
tion Acts with respect to market gardens ; and an Act for 
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araending the Ecclesiastical Commissionets' Acts of 1840 and 1850, 
and for other purposes. In 1874, in addition to the Public Worship 
Begulation Act, there was an Act for extending to the present 
Bishop of Calcutta the regulations of a previous Act relating to the 
leave of absence of Indian Inshops ; an Act providing that, except 
under certain defined conditions, no person ordained by any bishop 
other than a bishop of the Church of England or Ireland, shall 
officiate as priest or deacon in any church or chapel in England. In 
1875 there was an Act making perpetual an Act passed six years 
before, providihg for the resignation of bishops ; an Act for the 
creation of a now bishopric of St. Albans ; and an Act providing 
for returns relating to ecclesiastical fees, and for other purpofedS. 
How many ecclesiastical bills have been before Parliament during 
the last four or five years, which have been defeated on the second 
reading, or been extinguished in committee, I have no means at hand 
for ascertaining ; but the Tunei< of this very morning (February 17) 
contains an illustration of the waj’' in which the time of •Parliament 
is consumed by the defeated as well as the successful attempts at 
ecclesiastical legislation. The debate on Mr. Beresford Hope's bill 
for the increase of the episcopiitc extends over four columns ; it occu- 
pied nearly the whole of an afternoon sitting, and was then practically 
withdrawn. * 

Private members are complaining that they have not the chance of 
getting a day for measures in which their constituents arc deeply 
interested ; and in July the Government will announce with pro- 
found regret that important bills must bo withdra^ra because the 
press of business has made it impossible to find time to discuss them. 
If a clerk wore to spend a couple of hours every day copying music 
for a church choir when he ought to be copying invoices, he would 
bo just as guilty of robbing liis master as if he took money out of 
the till. The time of Pailyirncnt belongs to the nation just as the 
time of a clerk belongs to the manufacturer who employs him ; and 
the work of tlie nation suffers, and suffers severely, through the 
time which Parliament is giving to the ecclesiastical business of a 
fraction of the people. 

There is another reason for relieving "Parliament of its present 
ecclesiastical functions, a reason which to many persons will have 
great urgency. It is plainly impossible for Parliament to discharge 
these functions effectively. During the present reign it is probable 
that at least three hundred public acts relating to ecclesiastical persons 
and ecclesiastical affairs have become law. But nearly all these 
measures deal with such matters as church building and church 
dilapidations; tithes and loans for church purposes; pensions for 
bishops, deans, and incumbents, who resign -their offices ; the bound- 
aries of bishoprics, archdeaconries and parishes ; fees for ordination, 
fees for baptism, foes for consecration of churches. Parliament has 
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not touched^ Parliament dare not touch, any of the greater subjects 
affecting the faith, the discipline, or the worship of the Church. 
We have a national institution which the nation cannot direct or 
control. The national ecclesiastical establishment, in all that most 
deeply affects the religious thought and life of the nation, is still 
in the hands of the Parliament and bishops of the Bestoration. 
Clarendon, Sheldon, Gunning and Morley are still its rulers. 

The case requires to be stated even more strongly. The Church 
of the Bestoration was really tlie Church of Charles T., of James I., 
of Elizdbeth. The Act of Uniformity o£16r)2 re-established its polity, 
its creeds, its articles, its worship, just as they stood a century before. 
ButJ during the last three hundred years a great change has passed 
upon Protestant Christendom. The change amounts to revolution — 
not in religious faith, but in religious opinion — a revolution which 
in some of its aspects is quite as grave as that which divided western 
Christendom in the seventeenth century. Orthodox Protestant 
theologians retain the substance of the creed of the Beformers, but the 
definitions of nearly all the principal articles of that creed have been 
re-cast. The method of theology has^ been gradually modified, 
and whenever there is modification of scientific method there will be 
modifications of scientific results. Contrast tlie sermons, tlie theo- 
logical treatises, the commentaries,' produced by every school in the 
English Church during the Carolinian and Elizabethan periods, 
with the books written by theologians of every school in the English 
Church in our own time, and it will be obvious that English theology 
has not escaped from the influences by which th(‘ theology of con- 
tinental Protestantism has been transformed. Evangelicals do not 
write about free will, original sin, and the atonement, in the way 
in which the Calvinistic reformers in the reign of Elizabeth wrote 
about the same doctrines. Tho Evangelicals write in another way 
because they think in another way. Broq,d Churchmen stand on dif- 
ferent ground altogether from that on which the Latitudinarians of 
the seventeenth century stood, and even if it were not so, Latitudi- 
narianism had nothing to do with shaping the Book of Common 
Prayer. The High Anglicans and Bitualists approach, no doubt, 
very near to the position bf the Laudian divines ; but the divines 
of the sixteenth century, to whom we owe the Prayer Book, would 
have regarded both Laud and the Bitualists with dismay and 
horror. 

The authoritative documents of the English Church are the 
expression of a condition of religious life and thought which has 
altogether passed away. The various elements which were blended 
in the religious faith and feeling of the men who drew up these 
documents or compiled them from materials already in existence, are 
now divided among hostile theological parties. The EvangeUeal may 
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conscientiously believe that the offices of the Church can be satis- 
factorily explained ; the Ritualist may conscientiously believe that 
the Articles can be satisfactiorily explained away. It would be unjust to 
lay a moral indictment against the men of either party ; to their own 
Ma'ster they stand or fall. Among the Evang^elicals and among the 
Ritualists there are men to whose personal honour and integrity it 
would be an impertinence for me to bear testimony. But it remains 
true that the Articles are the expression of the Reformation theology 
which the Ritualists abhor, and that tlie Offices are stained with those 
Romish supersititions which the Evangelicals hold to bo infinitely 
perilous to the *spiritual interests of mankind. Nor do those who 
walk in middle paths, those represented by the late Bishop of Wia- 
chester and the late Dean Jlook, reproduce the precise type of faith 
and the precise religious icmjier which created the Prayer Book. 
The book, as a wdiolo, is very unlike the ancient creeds which are 
contained in it. The creeds were the expression of a coherent and 
tolerably complete theological movement, the results o^f which are 
perTnancntly absoi bed in the theological thought of Christianity, — a 
movement deriving a real unity from the life which inspired it, and 
of which it was the organic manifestation. But the Prayer Book 
was a premature though necessary attempt to reconcile conflicting 
forces. It aiT(isted the disappearinice and decay of the old modes of 
thought ; if arrested the free development of the new. What the 
I’rayer Book was in the days of Elizabeth it is now. The Church, 
the nation, has grenvn in many ways ; the formularies which profess 
to contain the highest thought of both the nation and the Cliurch 
remain unchanged. What is more •serious still, while the I’kstnhlisli- 
ment lasts there is no power Avhich can change them. 

These facts are, 1 venture to think, of very serious significance to 
the loyal and devout adherents of the national Cliurch. They are 
also of very serious signiticunce to the nation goiierally. So long as 
Parliament refuses to surrender its present ecclesiastical functions, 
the incoherence of the formlilaries of the Church will remain ^vithout 
a remedy ; and this incolicrcnec Avill continue to inflict upon the 
country evils from which it has suffered too long, l^cclesiastical 
parties will continue to exchange bitter recriminations. They will 
continue to call each other traitors. They w’ill continue to 
denounce each otlier] as men who cat the bread of the Church 
and are false to its principles. The interpretation which is put 
upon quarrels of this kind by people who know nothing of the 
subtleties of theological controversy is very simple, very unjust, very 
mischievous ; they conclude that the adherents of one party, at least 
— perhaps of both — are consciously dishonest. The effect on the 
morality of the country is in the highest. degree disastrous. The 
only cure is for Parliament to renounce the functions tsrhich it is 
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powerless to discharge, and to remit to the clergy and laity of the 
Church the management of their owi\ affairs. 

This paper would extend far beyond its necessary limits if I 
attempted to discuss the pleas which are urged on the other side ; 
they must be dismissed in a fe\y sentences. 

There is ‘first the plea that to disestablish the Church would be to 
create an independent religious corporation, possessing such enormous 
power and such enormous wealth tliai it would be a permanent menace 
to the -State. At present, how'cvor, as I have already said, there is 
no such corporation as the Church of England. To provide for the 
cneation of such a corporation in an Act of Disesiahlisliment does not 
seem an imperative necessity ; and under w'hat conditions a free 
episcopal Church should be legally incorporated is an open question. 
To make any such provision fiu* the re-endowment of the English 
Church as was made in the Act of 18(i9 for the re-eiidow inent of the 
Irish Church would, I believe, bo contrary to all principles of sound 
policy ; the State would discharge its duty by providing for the 
ample recognition of the vested rights of the clergy individually. 
TVhy a disestablished Church, if incorporati‘d, should give more 
trouble to statesmen than the present esta}>lish(.‘d Church I cannot 
understand. There is no reason to suppose that the clergy would 
act with greater unanimity in political (*ontests than at present, or 
with a more exclusive regard to Churcli interests. Tlieir political 
authority and their motives for (‘iigagiiig in political struggles would 
be diminished. 

A second plea is, that a disestablished and disendowed Church 
would be unable to provide for tljo maintenance and encouragement 
of theological learning. It is alleged tlial the theological literature 
produced by Nonconformists is gi-catly inferior to that produced by 
the clergy of the National Chiindi ; and that, as a class, the clergy 
are far more scholarly than the Nonconformist ministers. There 
would be much more force in this allegation if Noneon formists had 
not been excluded till very lately from the rewards and honours of 
the national universities, and if they w'cro not excluded still from 
many of the positions whicJi arc appropriated to men w’ho have won 
university distinction. 

But whatever neglect of theological learning can be charged 
against the Nonconformist.s of the present century is the result of 
very obvious causes. W e have many cultivated and able men, 
many accomplished and refined w’oraen, in our churches, but wo 
have worked, for the most part, among the poor and the uneducated. 
Both in the groat town.s and in the rural districts, 'Wo have collected 
our congregations from ^among those wdiom the National Church 
had permitted to sink into the grossest ignorance and irreligion. 
** The common people have heard us gladly. The rapidity with 
which, early in this century, we formed church after church in every 
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part of the kingdom compelled us to disregard the traditions wh{ch 
wc had inherited from our fathers — traditions which affirmed the 
necessity of a learned ministry. We found that devout and zealous 
men who had native intellectual vigour and native force of character 
oftdh became very efficient pVeachers and pastors, though they had 
little Latin, less Greek, and no IIehrcij^\ To have refused to entrust 
such men with ministerial responsibilities would have been to leave 
innumerable congregations without any minister at all. There was 
no time to give them an elaborate education. Many of them came 
to us too late in life for an elaborate education to be of anysservicc 
to them. Wo did our best to give them some knowledge of theolo- 
gical science and some knowledge of how to preach, and some ©f 
them beeiimo not only good preachers but great preachers, and did a 
work which th(j most accomplisJied Ciiristian scholars might envy. 
Gradually w(^ raised the Academics established by our predecessors 
in evil times into Colleges ; and in piirts of the country where no 
Academies existed, new colleges wore founded. Owt people have 
sliown a noble generosity in establishing these institutions for the 
education of their ministers ; but it must be acknowledged that our 
educat ional arrangements arc still very defective. They could hardly 
have bo(‘n made othoi’wise. We have done what we could. 

It must also be acknowledged that while some of our laity 
appreciate th(^ importance of theological learning, the great majority, 
in all probability, do not. Vast numbers of them have had a most 
imperfect education. Througli the virtues which they have learned 
to practise since they came to us, inriiiy of them have become rich ; 
but they have not been able to escape from the effects of their early 
disadvantages. Tlu'y cannot be persuaded to tolerate a dull preacher 
simply because he is learned. As yet wc have comparatively few 
positions for men who wish to give tlieir whole life to scholarship. 
With all this, the intellectual acti^uty and earnestness of Non- 
conformist ministers and their general culture — 1 do not speak of 
their technical scholarship— give them a claim to the respect of the 
community. Nor arc we without men whose learning is both exten- 
sive and exact. 

Hut if nr have failed — wc who have* been excluded from the 
universities, we who have worked among the poor and among the 
loss educated of the middle classes, we who have been under the 
strain and stress which have come upon us from the very triumphs 
wo have won among the irreligious masses of the people — if wr have 
failed in the cultivation of theological learning, is it reasonable to 
fear a similar failure in a church starting with such traditions and 
with such advantages as would belong to the disestablished Church 
of England Would the laity of that Church be insensible to the 
advantages of theological scholarship? Would the clergy of that 
Church receive no opportunities for acquiring it ? Would there be 
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no^canonries, no dcancricjs, no professorships for the Lightfoots, and 
the Westcotts, and the Liddons, and the Pusoys of the generation 
which followed disestablishment P The fear seems to me unworthy 
of the descendants of the illustrious scholars and theologians whose 
names arc the glory of the Anglican Olfurch. 

Those who argue that the Establishment should be maintained for 
the sake of the cultivation of learning, will probably find it difficult 
to show that the Establishment has really done as much as is some- 
times assumed, either for the diffusion of general scholarship or the 
advancement of theological investigation. Since the beginning of the 
present centuiy, at least, the universities of Germany have been the 
theoiogical teachers of Europe. Within that period the Anglican 
Church has had a few great names — some of the greatest are the 
names of living men ; but both the Churchmen and the Noncon- 
formists of this country will acknowledge that the services which 
English scholars have rendered to theology during the last fifty 
years do iKjt admit of comparison with the services which have 
been rendered by the scholars of Germany. It should be remembered, 
too, that whatever culture may distinguish the English clergy, they 
have been educated by the universities, not bj’^ the Establishment. 
The universities will remain when the Church is disestablished. 
And the universities have done at Iteast as much as the Establishmeiif. 
— probably much more — for the creation of a valuable theological 
literature. Professor Liglitfoot has not been diverted from his 
theological pursuits by his appointment to a ('anonry of St. Paul’s ; 
but ho would not have abandoned them if the canonry had never 
been conferred upon him. Dr. Mlicolt left off writing commentaries 
when he was made a bishop. 

A third plea in defence of the Establishment rests upon the 
assumption that if the Church were disestablished a large proportion 
of the population would be left without the institutions of religious 
instruction and worship, and would soon relapse into vice and 
irreligion. The poorer districts of great towns would, it is alleged, 
be worse off than they are now, and the spiritual condition of the 
villages would become desperate. 

Put what justification of these gloomy apprehensions can ho pro- 
duced ? Looking back upon the last hundred and fifty years, there 
seems to me to be the clearest proof that, for some reason or another, 
the Anglican Church has far less religious power over the poor 
than any of the sects that profess the evangelical creed. It is 
among the poor that the sects have acquired their principal 
strength; they have acquired it with resources which originally 
wore absolutely contemptible when compared with the resources of 
the Establishment ; they .have acquired it notwithstanding the per- 
sistent and bitter persocution which has been inflicted on Dissenters 
by a very largo section of tbo Established clergy and their friends^ 
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If the adverse influence of the Establishment were out of the w^y, 
the Nonconformists would probably do more for the poor than 
ever. The clergy of the disestablished Church would probably do at 
least as much as they are doing now. In the towns a considerable 
part of the work which the cFergy are already ^doing in the poorest 
districts has been originated within tlm last thirty years by voluntary 
zeal, and is largely maintained by endowments which *have been 
received within the same period from voluntary benevolence. Eecent 
endowments from voluntary sources the disestablished Church ought 
to retain, and it is certain tlig,t Disestablishment will be favourable 
instead of adverse to the enterprise and generosity of Churchmen. 
It is about the rural districts that the defenders of the Establishment 
have the greatest fear. But if the Church has any real faculty for exer- 
cising religious influence on the agricultural poor, surely the Church 
can maintain the ground which it already holds in rural districts ; for 
the ground which the Nonconformists now hold in these districts has 
been won by a desperate struggle againt the prejudice a;^d hostility 
of the people on whom tenants are dependent for their farms, village 
shopkeepers for custom, and agricultural labourers for their weekly 
wages. The Nonconformists have drawn together their congrega- 
tions and built their chapels in the villages, w ith no other local aid 
than they could obtain from ploilghmen and thrashers, the village 
grocer or baker, and perhaps a small farmer who was fortunate 
enough to own the few acres which ho cultivated or to have a 
Liberal nobleman for his landlord. The clergyman has the large 
farmers to look to, and the squire, and all the great county people 
in the neighbourhood. If, after the* Church has been in possession 
for three centuries, these wealthy and powerful classes will not find 
money to support it, the Church must have flagrantly wasted its 
great opportunities. I believe that they will support it. The Free 
Church of Scotland, within^ thirty years after its Exodus, had an 
income which was nearly twice as large as the income which the 
Established Church received from the State. English Churchmen 
are far wealthier than the adherents of the Scotch Free Church. It 
is surely a calumny to say that their religious zeal is less fervent, 
or their liberality less generous. 

The fourth plea for letting things alone is the plea of politicians. 
We are told sometimes that it is idle to contend that the majority 
of the people are wronged by the ecclesiastical policy of the State, 
for only a minority are agitating for a change, and that until the 
agitation becomes more general there is no necessity to pay much 
attention to the agitators. It would be just as reasonable to reply to 
an argument intended to illustrate the injustice of slavery by alleging 
that there were no signs of the outbreak of .a servile war. Slavery 
is an injustice whether the slaves resent it or not. In the actual 
circumstances of the EngUsh people the preservation of the Esta- 
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blifhment is an injustice whether those who are wronged by it resent 
it or not. But the revolt has begun, and even politicians — ^to say 
nothing of statesmen — must make up their minds as to how they 
will meet it. 

The reasons why it did not begin eaflicr and has not spread niore 
rapidly are almost too clear to need explicit statement. Two centuries 
have not passed by since Nonconfonnists were oppressed and harassed 
by an elaborate system of persecuting laws. To the men who at the 
cost of a Bcvolution had obtained the repeal of statutes which 
punished Nonconformity with fine, imprisonmeni, and exile, the 
disadvantages and penalties still inflicted upon them for their sepa- 
ration from the national Church appeared so inconsiderable compared 
with those from which they had eseai>ed, that they were unwilling 
to risk what they had gained by attempting to gain more. When 
Nonconformists were no longer afraid that toloralion would be with- 
drawn, it was only natural "that their first niovenieiits for a larger 
liberty shbujd be directed to the repeal of particular statutes passed 
in comparatively receni times for the repression of Nonemifoimity. 
It is also true, no ddubi, that the great body of the early Noncon- 
formists were under the control of those ancient traditions which 
made it the first duty of the civil magistrate to cure for the honour 
and maintenance of religion. The actual form of religion which the 
magistrate happened to be juaintaining was in their judgment very 
objectionable ; but to most of them a State which made no provision 
for religious teaching and worship would have been as strange and 
startling a spectre as a School Board which makes no provision 
for religious teaching and worship appears to be to many of tbeir 
descendants. What they wanted was a State Church with a Con- 
science Clause. 

They, therefore, gradually plucked up courage to agitato against 
Dissenting grievances. The agitation for the repeal of the Test 
and Corporation Acts, for the right to celebrate marriages in their 
own places of worship, for the abolitioil of Church rates, and for 
admission to the Universities — those wore the movements which till 
recently tasked all their strength. And though for more than a 
generation large numbers 'of Nonconformists have felt that by the 
maintenance of the Establishment the State inflicted injustice upon 
themselves, and impaired rather than strengthened the authority of 
religious faith in the nation generally, their resentment against the 
greater wrong has concentrated itself and has worked itself off in 
the struggle against inferior grievances. These have now nearly 
disappeared, and before long the Nonconformists will inevitably 
unite their forces for the supreme contest. The development of 
Bitualism is kindling excitement in many who have been indifferent 
to the Liberation Movement till now, and is raising the zeal of some 
of the oldor Liberationists to a white heat. The fire is certain to 
spread and spread fast. 
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The line of defence which is assumed by those who have under- 
taken the defence of the Establishment is forcing the controversy in 
a direction which must interest and attract all those who care nothing 
for ecclesiastical theories, and who have hitherto regarded the Libera- 
tion dispute as a more sectarian quarrel. Of late years the masses 
of the people have not clearly understood tfiat the clergy of the 
Church of England are the national clergy. They haVfe cared too 
little either for Church or Dissent to appreciate the difference 
between the relations of the parochial clergyman and the relations of 
the Methodist /ninister to the State. The Church has praotically 
become a secjt, and the people have forgotten that it is still a national 
institution. The defenders of the Establishment just now seem to 
have forgotten it too. They arc asserting that the property which 
gives a revenue to the clergy is the i)ropcrty of Churchmen in the 
same sense in which Methodist chapels are the property of Metho- 
dists. The Liberationists are, therefore, compelled in reply to give 
great prominence to the national character of the Church, and to 
the right of the nation to appropriate Church property to other than 
cc'clcsiastical uses. In answer to the inquiiy, incessantly but most 
unwisely reiterated by the friends of the Establishment, about the 
manner in which it is proposed that ecclesiastical property should be 
disposed of, the liiberationists recommend that the property should 
be vested in local authorities, and the income devoted to purposes in 
which all parishioners and burgesses have a common interest. This 
is an appeal for disestablishment which comes home to men who 
care nothing for controversies between the Churches. Let me say 
frankly that the appeal is one for \vhich I have no great liking. It 
would be infinitely better that the controversy should be slowly 
determined by large political and religious considerations than that 
it should be brought — as it is likely to be brought — to a rapid issue 
by the eagerness of vast masses of the people to use Church property 
for their own advantage. But when Liberationists are charged with 
recommending a policy of robbery and spoliation, they cannot 
submit to the shinder quietly. They are bound to show that the 
nation has as much right to determine how the great mass of Church 
property should be appropriated as it has. to determine the appro- 
priation of the Consolidated Fund. The idea has begun to take hold 
of the popular mind. It is an idea which is likely to awaken 
popular passion — passion which, if it becomes hot, may refuse to 
listen to the claims of generosity and even to the claims of justice. 
The friends of the clergy, and all who desire to see an equitable 
settlement of this controversy, would do wisely to consent to a 
settlement before the great towns of the kingdom and the people 
in rural parishes who are complaining bitterly of the pressure of the 
rates^ become too vehemently eager to secure the ecclesiastical 
revenues for the maintenance of schools or the relief of the poor. 

R. W. Daub. 
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“ Te flagrantis atrox hoAi Canicula) 

Noscit taugcro ; tu frigus amabile 
Prsobes/' 

The crowd of visitors that spend the summer in the Upper Engadine 
is continually increasing. Many of them return thither more or less 
rcgulalfly ; and nearly all retain some-^ interest in the place and its 
inhabitants. As I am myself probably the most regular of all the 
t^isitors — going to the Engadine each year, and staying there, as a 
rule, from June till November — it may be possible for me to give 
some information not unacceptable to those for whom St. Moritz 
already has an attraction, nor perhaps to those who may intend 
shortly to visit it for the first time. It is, however, hard to mention 
all that is tneedful for the latter class of readers, without stating 
much that must seem superfluous to the former class. Moreover, 
St. Moritz being mainly frequented as a health-resort, some account 
must be given of its climate and iron-waters ; and the materials 
for such an account, being in our case wholly derived from our 
experience and that of others, an9 from the statements of experts, 
have no foundation whatever in medical knowledge of our own. 
Hence our remarks on this head w^ill be useful only as a reminder 
to those delicate persons who, before going to St. Moritz, have 
inquired of the best medical authorities ; that is, of medical men 
who, like Dr. Yeo and Dr. Hermann Weber, have made St. Moritz 
their special study. But very many invalids seek the mountain- 
cure without taking this precaution ; and mischievous results some- 
times follow from the wild notions current about the Engadine, and 
even from the advice of physicians whf) have not been there. On 
the whole, therefore, the difficulty of being all things to all readers 
must be our excuse if, in any instance, we be thought either to 
poach on the manor of the doctors, or to give a crambe repetita of 
Murray. 

Mr. Freshfield, who is* certainly no flatterer of the Upper Enga- 
dine, affirms that its climate is ^Hhe most bracing south of the 
Arctic Circle.” ' The statement, however, needs qualification. 
There are isolated hotels on various spots among the Alps (such as 
Miirren, Belalp, Eggischom, and St. Gothard) where the air is 
little, if at all, less cold — there arc hotels on the Riffel and on the 
Furca and Stelvio passes, where the air is much colder— than in the 
neighbourhood of any hotel or hospice in the Engadine. Never- 


(1) «<ItaliaiiAlp8.’* 
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theless, none of these spots comes anywhere near the Engadine 
as a bracing place for invalids ; for none of them furnishes the same 
civilised comforts. The Engadine — ^with its very accessible position 
and excellent roads, with its numerous and good hotels, with its 
supply of doctors throughoyt the year (of one or more English 
doctors generally during the season), and with its chemist’s shop 
(the highest in Europe) — defies all comparison on the part of 
any of the places I have named. Also, among cold places it 
is distinguished by the dryness of the air, and by the number 
of its. bright days. Moreover, the extent of the valley give^ great 
opportunities for enjoying a change of scene ; and this is an advan- 
tage in more ways than one. An invalid (in the widest sense of, the 
word) who has succeeded in clambering up to one of the solitary 
mountain liotels of which I have spoken, is likely soon to get tired 
of his seclusion, and to want to go elsewhere. But he will probably 
be unable to dip by halves. He must plunge at once into a low 
valley, and thus pass suddenly from coolness to heat, and from a 
rare air to a dense air. In the Engadine, on the othbr hand, ho 
may avoid these trying changes. For, in the first place, this long 
valley, with its numerous villages and its manifold variety, has 
attractions whicli may well detain him till the summer heat is quite 
over. It has, moreover, what may be termed a graduated scale of 
bracingness ; for, as Tvill be seen presently, it contains at least one 
Hospice where the air is much more bracing than at St. Moritz, and 
very much more so than at Samaden. And, secondly, when the 
Engadine is left, the descent to the low ground may be broken by 
a stay of a night or two at one of the villages (such as Miihlen or 
Tiefenkasten) between St. Moritz and Chur. It should be added 
that there appears to be no place at all like St. Moritz, on the 
Pyrenees or on any other European range ; and that — to judge 
by the number of Americans who come to the Engadine, and by the 
information with whicli some of them have favoured me — there is 
no such place in America. , Hence, from the point of view of those 
delicate persons who can bear, and who require, bracing acl l/Mum, 
the Upper Engadine may be described as the summer resort of the 
world ; it is without an equal anywhere, and, for Englishmen at 
least, without a second.^ 

* (1) Davos, tho only other place whore the various requirements of n summer resort 
are in any degree combined, is, in every one of them, inferior to the Engadine. It has, 
further, what our countrymen would find a great drawback — its hotels are almost 
exclusively filled wilh Germans ; and tho passion of Germans for shutting all windows 
is most trying to Englishmen (especially invalids), and is perpetually the cause of 
disputes. 'Wherever Englishmen and Germans meet in hotels those disputes arise. 
Sometimes, in defence of fainting ladies, Englishmen are driven to break windows with 
their elbows ; and 1 am assured that, three years ago, a1;a Gorman watering-place, one 
of the dis|iutantB so far forgot hiihself as to knock his antagonist down. Even at the 
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We may well be amazed that a place thus utterly unique should 
ap^ar so completely to have dropped out of the tourist’s map, that 
many English travellers who visited the Alps some twenty years ago, 
not merely never saw the Engadine, but never so much as heard of 
it. It was not always thus unknown. < The Eomans are said to have 
used the iron-waters.' I heard an accomplished archaeologist main- 
tain that the victory which was won by Tiberius and Drusus in the 
Rhcetian Alps, and which Horace has celebrated in two of his finest 
odes, must have taken place in the Engadine, ^ The end of the valley 
near the Male j a Pass might well have served foi- a battle-field ; but 
I am aware that the actual site of the battle is generally placed 
further cast. At any rate, the Engadine lay in the Rhoetian Alps ; 
and with that entire district the Romans were familiar. At Chur 
(Curia Rheetorum), there is a tower in the Bishop’s palace, which is 
held to be Roman. The village of Bivio (Bivium) on the road to St. 
Moritz is so called from its marking the point where the roads over 
the Julicr and Septimer passes mcet.^ The Septimer pass was much 
used by the Romans; and traces are still left of the Roman road. 
To this day, the language of the people is Romansch, which is com- 
monly described as a mixture of Italian and German, but which is in 
truth a Latin dialect.^ It, however, contains a few foreign ingre- 
dients ; amongst others, an ingredient of Spanish, left, by the 
Spaniards during their occupation of Milan and the Valteline. It 
should be added that some Engadiners have Sj)anish blood in them, 
and that in a few cases the Spanish type of countenance is strongly 
marked. This is a most impressive fact. In a late number of this 
Review, Professor Tyndall callied attention to the singular pheno- 
menon, that the vibrations of ‘‘ invisible music ” can be transmitted 

St. Moritz Kulm^ where the English are predominant, matters are quit(i had enough. 
It w'aB there contemplated to put the English neiir thee windows in the dining-room, and 
to separate the Germans from them hy a screen. Surely such an arrangement, however 
unsociable, would be wise. If tho English and their excellent kinsmen are so prone to 
quarrel at watering-places, is it not better that, like .\braham and Lot, they should 
keep asunder ? 

(1) It is a curious instance of the inconvenience arising hrom tho conflict of languages 
in this neighbourhood, that the Italians and the Swiss respectively cull the same 
village by the wholly unlike names of Bivio and Stalla. Some authorities affirm that 
the word Julicr is derived, not flrom J ulius Csssar, hut from a local name. Still, tho 
word, if not Latin in its origin, is Latinised in its present form ; and its history may be 
compared with that of the word MaUventum (originally derived from the Greek). On 
the top of the Julier pass are two pillars without any legible inscription, but probably 
cither of Roman or prse-Roman date. Is it possible that these pillars, if they cannot be 
a last vestige, may mark the site, of the arm Alpihm impotitic tretnendis wirich Drusus 
demolished ? 

(2) Mr. Tylor has kindly called my attention to the fact that the Romansch word 
ciidesch, a book, comes directly from the Latin codex^ and not from any Italian word. 
He has also favoured me with the beginning of the Romansch national hymn, which 
resembles Latin so closely that it might almost be given to soboolboyB as a ^ecimen of 
bad Latin for correction. 
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through a silent rod. . It is a yet more stupifying thought, that in 
the Engadinc the of the Spanish physiognomy has been 

iinwittingly passed from generation to generation — passed, perhaps 
through a single line of descent, certainly in spite of numerous inter- 
marriages with a most un-^panish race — passed, in at least one 
instance, by a parent in whom personally the Spanish physiognomy 
does not appear. So that, though now the Spanish occupation is long 
since over and forgotten, and is unsuspected even by some who bear 
the impress of it in their features, still the old Spaniards, being dead, 
yet speak ; atq^w, ni cursores, vital hwipada tradunt. ^ 

At the time of the Reformation, the I^mgadiners espoused the new 
faith, and offered a brave resistance to the Catholics around. -The 
old Pi’otcstant Church of St. Moritz was one of the very southern- 
most churches of 4he Rc'formation ; Luther is said to have preached 
in it. About this period, an event occurred which ultimately worked 
a complete change in the history of the valley. Paracelsus of 
Holienhcim discovered (oi*, sonic say, rediscovered) the more powerful 
x)f the two iron-springs, which now bears his name ; and, in 1539, 
ho wrote an account of the iron-watei-s. In regftrd to the earlier us(‘ 
of these waters there is much obscurity, and that for a characteristic 
reason. “ It is not improbable that other records of the ancient use 
of the springs may have existed in the archives of the commune, but 
it happened that, some time ago, the then President, who, in addition 
to his municipal duties, also dealt in groceries and small wares, 
thought the old official books and papers would make excellent wrap- 
pers for sugar and soap, and disposed of them accordingly.’’ ^ In the 
year 1(114, the Engadiiiers took a sudden fancy for travelling.*^ A 
large number of them — it is said, sovei’al thousands, which must 
have amounted to a complete exodus — emigrated to North Italy, 
chiefly to Venice, all adoi)ting the single business of shocmaking. 
They continued this occupation for a century and a half ; till, in 
176H, their exclusion from Ve nice forced them to abandon it. Still, 
however, they formed a sort, of guild, and sluck to a single trade; 
but the trade was a dissimilar one: from cobblers they all became 
pastrycooks.’’* They were soon the first pastrycooks in Europe ; 
and, to this day, in almost all Continental countries, many of the best 
pastrycooks’ shops are in the hands of Engadiiiers. But they never 
penetrated to the British Isles, and this may be one reason why, till 
W'ithin the last few years, our countrymen have been so exceptionally 

(1) Pole’s Iron Cure among the Glaciers.*’ 

(2) Many of the following facts are derived from “ Das Engadin und dio Engadiner,” 
an anonymous work written in 1837, seemingly by a German pastor. 

(3) As the German pastor phrases it, they took to selling pastry, and other such 
dainties ** as tickle the gums.” In several of tbo neighbouring districts, nearly all the 
inhabitants are brought up to a single trade ; amongst others in Bregnglia, whence 
they emigrate as chimnoy-sweqM. 
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ignorant about them. It is said that the old editions of Murray’s 
Ghuide have little information to give about St. Moritz, except that 
the Protestant church contained the fire-engine. One cause— which 
was also a sign — of the prevalent want of interest in the Engadine 
may have been the badness of tho roads. Those who know, the 
valley as it is now, may be amused to learn that, as late as forty years 
ago, it wa'fe thought safer to ride than to drive over the pass, and 
that any stray visitor who might come for tho sake of the mineral 
waters was advised to keep a horse of his own ; if the horse was not 
used to the fare of black bread, oats had to be brought from Chur, 
as there were few or none in the valley. The post came only once a 
-week, and then only to Ponte ; every Thursday, when tho weather 
permitted, the visitors at St. Moritz made an expedition to that dis- 
tant village, and returned homo with their letters. 

In this primitive state of society, and in the jealousy and dislike 
of intruders, the Engadinci;^ were not wholly unlike the Japanese ; 
and withal in the Engadine, as in Japan, the irrepressible foreigner 
has appeared, and the nineteenth century has followed close on the 
Middle Ages. At the present day, St. Moritz is easily reached from 
Chur by cither of two excellent roads of about equal length, one 
over tho Albula, the other over the J ulier, pass. The former of these 
roads is often preferred as being grander near the top of the pass. 
But* the Julier road has the great advantage of giving a better first 
impression of the Engadine. By this route the traveller is at once 
brought in inedias ren. As he comes down from the pass, he has a 
fine view of the main valley with its lakes and villages ; and on his 
arrival at Silva Plana he has the opportunity of examining in detail 
one of the most characteristic of those villages. In many respects 
the Engadine villages resemble those in other parts of the Grisons. 
The houses have a half-Italian look ; they are solidly built ; and, with 
their frequently renewed coat of whitewash, they j)rescnt a strong con- 
trast to the dark wooden chalets whifih abound in many parts of 
Switzerland.^ Thus far the Obcrhalbst©in and the Engadine villages 
are alike. What is peculiar to the latter is a kind of patch-work 
appearance. The small sunk windows are being replaced by largo 
modem ones ; modem doorways, too, are beginning to be substituted 
for the wide-arched doorways through which carts and sledges 
arc admitted into the primitive entrance-halls, which serve both as 
coach-houses and as bams ; and some of the ancient cottages have 
the air of being refurbished to delight the eyes of visitors. 

When I spoke of the half -Italian look of the villages, I was partly 
referring to the tall slender campaniles, whose summit is not quite 

(l) Mr. Froshfield haa well remarked tliat: **lzi their paerion for whiteness and 
cleanness, fresh paint and bright flowers, and, 1 may add, in a certain slow persistracy 
of character, the Eastern Swiss seem to me the Patch of the mountains.*’ 
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that of Italian campaniles^ but which are more akin to these than to 
^ anything else.^ A good number of these campaniles may bo seen 
during the ascent from. Chur ; and it is worth while making that 
ascent on a Sunday morning, in order to witness the hearty devotion 
that prevails, at least among the women, ^nd especially, I think, 
among the Catholics. In part of thefirisons, the valleys^ take it almost 
in turns to be Catholic and Protestant ; and between the Catholics 
and Protestants there is no friendly feeling. An Engadiner told me 
that the Protestants of St. Moritz dislike taking even a maid from 
the Catholic • Tiefenkasten ; for the Catholics are thoughf to have 

Jesuitical notions of morality.’' On a ridge, within siglit of Tiefen- 
kasten, stands one of the most picturesque of the churchc??, fhe 
Catholic church of Prienz. Nearly all the village has lately been 
burnt down — a fate not- uncommon among the older and less sub- 
stantially built villages of the Grisons. But, happily, the church is 
left ; and, on its conspicuous height, it looked last year all the more 
impressive, from its being in solitary grandeur ani04ig the ruins. 
The Catholics, we maybe sure, never imitated the Protestant ccjonomy 
by using churches us engine-houses ; and I have sometimes thought 
how triumphantly their controversialists at Brieuz must appeal to 
“ the God who answereth by tire,” and ^vho spared his undesecrated 
sjxnctuary when he was consmniifg the rest of the village. A small 
chapel near the neighbouring village of Lenz is described by an old 
tradition as the scene of a very different deliverance. A peasant, 
some centuries ago, was leading a kid past this chapel, and, being 
called away for a few minutes, he tied the kid to the handle of the 
door. During his absence a. wolf attacked the kid, xvhich thereupon 
in its struggles pushed against the door; the door, opening inwards, 
let th(‘ kid into the chapel ; whither, howevc'j-, the wolf followed. 
Witli the courage of despair, the kid jumped over the wolf through 
the doorway ; and thereby^ being still tethered, shut the door on its 
assailant. So the man, on his return, found his kid still safe outside 
the chapel, and the wolf *u prisoner within. It is feared that the 
caj)tive’s right of sanctuary was straightway disregarded. 

l^erhaps the most surprising feature in many Grisons villages is 
the wrought ironwork, which often shcfws groat artistic skill, and 
which contrasts strangely with the otherwise honjely exterior of the 
houses. Some of this ironwork is full two hundred years old ; and 
its present state of preservation is a noteworthy proof of the extreme 

(1) In Bomc of these church-towers there are old clocks which strike the hour twice 
with an istorval of a few minutes, in order to facilitate the counting of the strokes. 
This nssistaiico is not of mucdi use at St. Moritz, as the clock is almost invariably wrong. 
What at St. Moritz makes the eHect most singular is, that this clock is on the Protestant 
church, and that the Catholic church is hard by. One’s first impression was that ono 
heard the stroke of two clocks, the Catholic and the Protestant, both of them much 
behind the right time, but the Protestant somewhat the less behindhand of the two. 
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dryness of the air. In a few houses, it is the knockers that attract 
attention ; these represent dragons and other fantastic forms, and 
hardly any two knockers are alike. But the most striking speciinens 
of the ironwork are the curiously and variously wrought gratings 
outside the windows. . Of the original object of these gratings, the 
Eugadiners .give random and discordant accounts. It is variously 
stated that they were put up by peaceful citizens for protection 
against robbers, and by jealous husbands for tho incarceration of 
their wives. A pleasanter, and perhaps truer, explanation of tho 
iron grating is, that it was designed as a barrier, behind which a 
girl might be permitted, without peril of elopement, to talk to her 
sweetheart, who stood outside. At first sight, this notion seems 
reftited by the character of the Engadiners. Ik aont froida, commv 
leuT climate was said to me by one who did not love them; and 
certainly their unromantIc temperament would be as little suited as 
the coldness of their air to the fashion of nocturnal serenades. 

From noting the features common to the different villages, we 
pass on to the distinguishing characteristics of a few of theih, so as 
to enable the reader to judge of their comparative merits ; arid, 
that our inquiry may assume a practical shape, let us ask : Whither 
should our supposed traveller, whom we left at Silva Plana, now 
direct his steps P If, being content with homely fare, he wishes to 
see the most picturesque, and one of the most primitive, of Engadine 
villages, he should visit Sils Maria; where he will find many 
pleasant excursions, and be within easy reach of the Fex glacier. 
But, in fact (unless he prefers abiding in his present comfortable 
quarters at Silva Plana), he will almost certainly take the opposite 
road — ^bewaring, however, if he bo an Englishman, of the Ger- 
manized Kurhaus. At this point, much may be said in favour of 
Campfer and Samaden, with their excellent hotels. But the air of these 
villages is less bracing than that of St. Moritz ; and the view is less 
fine than that either at St. Moritz or at Pontresiiia. On the whole, 
these last-named villages are by far the most popular in the Engadine. 
Pontresina is the more central for excursions, and has become tho 
headquarters for guides. St. Moritz is the chief resort of persons 
more or less delicate.* Perhaps we may best sum up our comparison 

(1 ) The Kr<m$ at PontreBina has loDg been the favourite hotel of the Alpine club. Tlieir 
constancy ib partly due to their strong personal regard for the landlord and his family. 
A similar cause has contributed to the immense success of the Kulm Hotel at St. 
Moritz — tho most popular, and, as 1 think, the most deservedly so, in the Engadine. 
Both these hotels are scenes of unremitting attention on occasions when such attention 
is most needed, as the numerous delicate persons who have been at St. Moritz, and tho 
one or more climbers who are annually laid up at Pontresina, because much moun- 
taineering has made them cripples, will gratefully acknowledge. The Kulm Hotel is 
situated, as its name implies, on the ridge — ^the highest and driest point — of the main 
valley. It has one great advanitage peculiar to itself— a covered arcade, where, on wot 
days, people can walk, enjoying the air and the view. Why the new hotels have no 
such mountain cloister I cannot conceive. 
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of the different villages, by saying that the division of labour w^ich 
has arisen between them, and which has adapted each to its special 
function, should by all mpans continue. Let athletic mountaineers 
keep to the easterly villages — Pontresina and Samaden ; invalids to 
the westerly villages — St. Moritz, Oampfer, and Silva Plana., One 
thing, at any rate, is clear. Athletes are of all men the most 
likely to bo irritated by the victimized air and frequent* grumblings 
of invalids ; while invalids, if not reminded of their own weakness 
by the jarring vicinity of exuberant strength, at least object to their 
wakeful slumbers being broken by heavy footsteps, to the midnight 
knock at their neighbour’s door, and to the other vicarious penalties 
of mountaineering. Thus athletes and invalids are only an eyesore 
to each other, and had better live in separate hotels. 

We do not, however, mean that invalids and non-invalids should 
keep asunder in the Engadine, as some Englishmen and some 
Germans should keep asunder. Happily, mankind is not made up 
wholly of athletes and invalids. There is a large class 'of middle- 
men — of persons, tliat is, neither very strong nor very weak — who 
have points in common with both the extreme^, and whose presence 
at health-resorts is invaluable. A person of this kind — one who can 
be thus touched with the feeling of infirmities — is the best possible 
companion for nen'^ous sufferers. • Indeed, it is he alone who can keep 
them from becoming victims either to solitary brooding, or to each 
other’s society and a dolorous exchange of confidences, or, far worst 
of all, to the clumsy and disdainful exhortations and the spurious 
and odious attempts at sympathy of prigs who do not know what 
nervousness is. Philanthropy, therefore, should incline the half- 
invalid towards the delicate region of the valley — the region on the 
side of St. Moritz. But probably, in fact, his movements will be 
determined by what he likes in the way of scenciy, and in the way 
of air. On the former point each person must judge for himself. 
It may be said roughly that the view from St. Moritz is a lake 
view, and that the view •from Pontresina is a glacier view; and, 
if I personally prefer the view from St. Moritz, my preference 
is doubtless owing to some of the accidental, often fanciful, asso- 
ciations which regulate that most capricious of tastes — taste for 
mountain scenerj". The comparative worth of the two villages as 
bracing resorts admits of a more accurate measurement. Pontresina 
is sometimes preferred in this respect, on the ground of its having 
close to it an enormous natural refrigerator in the shape of the 
Rosegg glacier. St. Moritz, it is true, has also a glacier in sight, 
the Surlei glacier, which is so called from its being over the lake, 
and which, Cassandras tells us, will one day, from its present rickety 
height, fall bodily on the Kurhaus — ^not perhaps to the great 
dissatisfaction of lovers of Alpine beauty. But this glacier is so 
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small and so isolated — standing as it does on the top of its dark 
mountain, like a solitary sugar-plum on the top of a cake— that, 
while it adds little to the scenery of St. JS^oritz, it certainly makes 
no appreciable addition to its cold. The appearance of the Eosegg 
glacier from Pontresina^ is far more striking ; and this village is often 
assumed to be more bracing thaij St. Moritz by reason of its nearness 
to that glacier and to the Morteratsch. It is probable that these 
huge glaciers perceptibly affect the temperature of the comfortable 
little restaurants, or small inns, near their respective bases; and, 
therefore, these restaurnuts make excellent quarters ibr a person, 
especially a glacier climber, who finds his own society enough for 
him, and who wants to compress the utmost amount of bracing into 
a short time. But I am confident that, in spite of its two glaciers, 
Pontresina is much less bracing than St. Moritz — the difference 
being due, not to its having a slightly loss altitude, but to its lying 
in a narrower valley, and being less exposed to the winds. Hence, 
from the point of view of‘ invalids as such, Pontresina gains little, if 
at all, by the glaciers. But, from tlic point of view of artists and of 
all lovers of scenery,' it gains immensely. The view of such vast 
masses of ice, amid summer scenes and summer heat, leaves certainly 
a most singular impression, and probably aflects us all — even those 
most accustomed to the sight — mere, and in more ways, than we 
suppose, Some imaginative people bethink them that looking at ice 
on a hot day makes them feel cool ; and it is probably true that with 
certain temperaments, and under certain conditions, the sight of 
a glacier during the dog-days — even though it be a mere sight and 
nothing more — may yet (like Moses’ view from Mount Pisgah) 
be a blessing ratlier than the reverse. Solomon may Imvc had this 
feeling when he beautifully observes that vsnow in liarvest is as “ a 
faithful messenger to tlicm that send him : for he refresheth the soul 
of his masters.” But if the mere sight of snow on distant peaks is 
here meant — and in what other sense could there be snow at harvest- 
time in Judaea? — the writer must have gazed too intently at the 
summit of Lebanon, and at last have grown surfeited and impatient. 
For, in the next chapter, he changes his simile, and pronounces that 
‘‘ as snow in summer, so honour is not seemly for a fool.” In fact, 
Solomon’s feelings were mixed; and of such mixed feelings in 
presence of this and similar contrasts, most of us have hud expe- 
rience. 

A further consideration, quite as potent as citlier scenery or air in 
determining an invalid in the choice of an abode, is the quantity and 
quality of food. When means of communioation were scanty, places 
of great altitude wore de^cient in this respect. The defect was 
indeed very obvious, and was pointed out by Milton in a passage 
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remarkable in itself, and more remarkable from being put' into the 
mouth of Adam when “ fatherly displeased ” with the “ execrable son ” 
who would one day tempt.or force his brethren on to the summit of 
the tower of Babel : — 

• 

“ Wretched man ! what food 
Will he convey tip thither, ip sustain 
Himself, and his rash army ; where thin air 
Above the clouds will pine his entrails gross, 

And famish him of breath, if not of bread ? ’* (l) 

In these physical and economical reflections — ^reflections, It must 
be owned, which have the air of proceeding rather from Adam 
Smith than from Adam the patriarch — two objections are specffied 
which may be urged against all high places from the tower of Babel 
to St. Moritz — want of food, and want of air. In fact, the charge 
of giving Lad dinners has frequently befln brought against the 
Engadinc ; and, only a few 3^ears ago, when the valley was still a 
ierm inoo(jnit((y and when tlic natives wore as yet unprepared for the 
bewildering change that was in store for them^ the accusation was 
probably well-founded. But the last few j^ears, one may say, have 
done the work of centuries ; so that now, in all the chief Engadine 
hotels, the dinners are, not indeed such as to tempt an invalid into 
ovcr-catiug, but gciicrallj'' good enough cither for him or for any 
one else ; and what they are generally now, in a few more j^ears 
they will bo universally. In anj^ case, the Engadinc is the abode of 
all others whore there is the least excuse for fastidiousness about 
food; for it unites a physical and a moral condiment, not often 
found together. Iii an often-quoted comparison between Plato and 
mountain air, Joubert says of that air : II aiguise les organcs et 
donne le gout dcs bons jilimcuts ; and some one else has said that a 
dinner well talked over is half digested. In both these ways, St. 
Moritz in the summer should make men omnivorous ; for it is then a 
place — its worst enemy would admit — where the appetite proceeding 
from mountain air runs no possible risk from mountain solitude.*^ 
The other count of Adam's iiidictment against great altitudes is 
more serious ; for the evil, if real, is irremediable. The rarity of 
the air on mountain-tops was the chief cause of the inveterate pre- 
judice against them. Till quite latcl}^ it was thought incredible 
that the numerous invalids whoso blood requires oxygenation, could 
gain strength on heights where every cubic foot of air contains less 

(1) “ Puradiso Lost,'* xii. 74. 

(2) Fcoplo who are now and ibon dissatisfiod with the meat in the Engadine, may be 
reminded that the milk and cream there arc excellent. A few persons, staying on in 
the autumn, have derived benefit from a modified form of the grape-cure ; the kind of. 
grapes medically recommended {rauins feudants, os thoy«re^caUod) can be obtained from 
Meran or elsewhere at small cost. 
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oxygen than on the plain. Nor indeed does the objection admit of a 
complete answer. It is quite true that, to meet the various require- 
ments of mountain air, the breath has to be drawn quicker or deeper ; 
also, the pul«ie beats more frequently ; and, in short, the working of 
the human machine is more rapid. So that a person who seeks health 
on mountain-tops, may be likened to a trader who puts up with small 
profits in order to turn over liis capital fast. But, whenever such a 
trader cannot thus recoup himself, ho finds the low rate of profit 
an unmixed evil ; and, in like manner, in coriaiii disorders of the 
respiratory organs and of the heart, the human mechanism cannot 
increase its speed, and then there is no gain to compensate the 
loss.* A most melancholy ease in point occurred in 1872, when u 
young lady in an advanced stage of consumption was taken to 
Campfer, and died of sheer suftbeatiou in two days. Likewise, 
persons w^hosc vigour impaired by age can seldom quite adapt 
themselves to these high regions. Even among the Engadiners 
themselveb, it is remarkable how few old pef>plo are risible. Except 
SI solitary old woman at Sils Maria, T can hardly remember to ha've 
seen any "very old 'person in the Asilley. Ihe rarity of old wew 
should cause little surprise; for many of the men spend the best 
years of their li\cs on the plain, and not a tew may have suftered 
from the change of abode, and the sudden and violent change of 
temperature. But the w onion mostly stop in the Engadinc ; and 
yet women of great si go are seldom seen there. I am assured, 
indeed, that the Eiigadine contains several aged men and women, 
who keep iiidoois. Yet tlic number of old people who appear must 
bear a more or less definite* proportion to the nuiiibei of old people 
who exist ; and hence, it is hard to resist the (‘oiiclusion that the 
Engadiners, as a rule, arc not long-lived. But it by no means follow s 
from this that visitors to the Engadinc sire oonimittiiig a slow suicide. 
I am inclined to think that the normal Englishman should regard 
dry cold only as an alterative ; and tliat' (looking merely to health) 
he should, when his shoit change of air and scene is over, take 
Clough’s hint, and — 

“Tiiin to 

BagLmd, wLich may after all be for its children the best.” 

That there are ^c^y many exceptions to this rule — absolutely veiy 
many, though relati\ely few — and that these exceptional persons arty 
immensely invigorated by a long stay in the Engadinc, admits of no 
question. But w'hat makes, them find the oir so invigorating, it is 
hard to say. Tn truth, St. Moiitz is the extreme opposite of the 
land of the Lotos-eaters ; in the former, it seems” yictcr “after- 
noon,” but almost always early morning. Not, indeed, that the 
climate is always cold. ^ But there is somothing about it which 
imparts a feeling of perpetual motion and excitement. To some 
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persons — to many on their first arriTal--^thi9 exoitement brings 
deeplessness; and to those invalids who require absolute repose and 
a sort of afternoon treatment^ it generally proves injurious. But 
with an opposite class of invalids^ the same excitement seems to be 
the •parent of vigour. May not this invigorating restlessness be 
connected with that quickening of the pulse and winding up of the 
human clockwork to which we have referred as invariabld symptoms 
on great altitudes ? A somewhat similar explanation of the exhila- 
rating influence of mountain air is founded on the comparative 
absence of atmospheric pressure ; it is argued that, on great heights, 
people have a less weight of air to support, and that they feel like 
Christian when the burden fell off his back. This solution sounds 
plausible ; nevertheless, there is reason to doubt whether, from tho 
mere diminution of atmospheric piessure — in fact, from tho falling 
of the barometer — any sanitary good can b(^ predicted. The vulgar 
method of cutting the knot as to the good results of mountain air, is 
to refer them all to ozone — that unfailing scapegoat ^of medical 
ignorance, on whoso back climatic effects that cannot be explained 
are so unceremoniously laid. On heights like fhe Kngadlno, there 
undoubtedly is much ozone ; but as to the a(‘tion of ozone on health, 
there is still much obscurity. The least ambitious, and probably the 
wisest, course is provisionally to ascribe the good wrought on invalids 
by the Engadine air to its cold, dryness and purity. Other cSiusos 
of that good — causes which 'would not operate in an equally cold, 
dry, and pure air on low ground — may exist ; but, if so, they are 
not fully ascertained. 

The popular conceptions arc scarcely less hazy about the results of 
the l^ngadine climate, than about the climate itself. It is commonly 
judged of by the specimen presented in July and August ; and the 
snow which sometimes falls, and even lies for a night or two, in tliat 
short season, leaves such an impression on witnesses, or at least on 
reporters, as to cast its vhife veil over all the tine weather that pre- 
cedes and follows the snow.* Ijast Juno, there was a choral festival 
at Samaden, with singers from all parts of the canton. The 19th 
was the day fixed for its commencement ; but, through tho falling of 
several inches of snow on the ISth — only three days before the 
longest day of the jear — the fcsti^al had to be postponed. In 1872 
and 1874, the snow lay for a night in August. More than once, I 
have heard Engadiners say in August that the air was “ trop froid 
pour la neige ; '' and these words, whatever they exactly meant, have 
certainly a wintry sound. Terhaps it is natural that snowstorms in 
the dog-days should beget fears of being snowed up, if not frozen, in 
autumn. But the fact is, that those whom tho Engadine thoroughly 
suits, would find the Alpine September and Petobor tho very months 
for them. September is almost always the finest month in the year. 
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It :&equently begins with, a few' wet days ; but, in all the five Sep- 
tembers that I have spent at St. Moritz, the weather was, on the 
whole, magnificent — cloudless day often following cloudless day, till 
sometimes, like the faultlessness of Aristides, the uniformity of cloud- 
lessness became wearisome. October is 6ccasionally wet (as in 1873) ; 
but more often it is fine. It nearly always has a very fine and warm 
week — ^in fact, the Indian summer, or, as the natives call it, the old 
woman’s summer. Several of those who have derived the greatest 
permanent benefit from St. Moritz, agree that the air only begins to 
brace them in September ; they hold that the actual summer is more 
stimulating than strengthening ; nay, that, in July and August, St. 
Moritz has only the negative merit of being non-relaxing while other 
places are relaxing, not the positive merit of being bracing. No 
absolute rule can be laid down on this subject, both because the 
temperature varies much in different years, and also because the 
standard of w^hat braces is relative to the person braced ; those whose 
opinion I* (juote need much bracing, and fix their standard very 
high. But, when thus explained, their estimate seems to me not 
far wrong. At any Vate, one happy change comes over the weather 
in September. The hot Italian winds, so frequent and so trying in 
the summer, gradually diminish ; and the air, as it becomes colder, 
becomes also stiller. When the winter has fairly set in, there is 
generally a complete calm; which, indeed, together with the 
dryness, is what enables many people to bear the wdiiter cold so 
easily. 

Nor is it only on persons socking to be braced that the Engadinc 
autumn has claims. Many English tourists are, no doubt, restricted 
as to the time of their holiday ; but to a large proportion of them 
there is, at least, some choice ; and to these latter — especially to the 
painters and botanists among them — I say emphatically that they 
take their trip to the lingadinc at thc^ wrong time. In the late 
Alpine spring there is a great profusion of wild flowers ; but most 
of these are over (or cut with the hay) before the end of July. Not 
so very long afterwards begins the autumnal colouring, when the 
deciduous trees (mainly larches) are seen in that “ desolation clothed 
with loveliness ” which belongs quite as much to the Italian autumn 
as to the autumn of Italian greatness.^ But the British tourist 
makes these two beautiful seasons his Scylla and Charybdis, which 
cannot both be avoided without dexterous steering, but to avoid 
both of which he somehow contrives. Between those two seasons 
comes a rather dull interval in August, when there is nothing to 
relieve the barely distinguishable colouring of the pines and larches, 
and when, in short, the scenery and sky present a monotony of 
green and blue. Our cojantrymen have a way of choosing this dull 
[ (l) See ShoUey’a “^de to Liberty. ' 
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time for their visit, and can seldom be persuaded that the Engadine 
has any trees except evergreens, or any autumn worth waiting for. 
To all these human birds pf passage, the snow that often lies for a 
few hours early in September gives the signal for flight. But, for 
the ‘^stranger that sqjourneth^^ — for the traveller, that is, who 
makes a long stay — this passing snqw has manifold attractions. 
First, it is a sign, if not a cause, of that change in the weather from 
non-relaxing to bracing, of which we have spoken. Secondly, and 
chiefly, it rids the neighbourhood of the buzzing superfluity both 
of tourists and of flies. Nor,^again, as aflecting the scenery, is the 
September snow otherwise than agreeable ; for, ^vheii one has in a 
manner been looking at green for weeks, a glimpse of white is a . 
pleasing variety. It is made all the more pleasing by the thought 
that there will presently be a yet further change, when the snow 
begins to melt, and the snow’^-line appears gradually to climb up the 
mountain. Thus, the “ snow in summer has associations wholly 
unlike those of the winter snow ; it differs, one may say^ fi’om the 
winter snow, just as the powder wherewith a beauty adorns her 
hair for a fancy ball, and which is brushed off nekt morning, differs 
from the last sad whiteness of age. The winter snow does not fall 
till the middle of November. It is important to remark that, except 
occasionally for a few days, the Julier pass is always open. As soon 
as possible after a heavy full of snow, the snow-plough does* its 
work ; so that communication remains easy throughout the winter. 
The winters vary greatly in severity. In 1790, the French artillery 
is said to have crossed the Sils Lake on the ice in the month of May ; 
but such severe cold, so late in the* spring, is extremely rare. In 
the winter of 1871-2, some Cambridge undergraduates came to the 
Engadine to skate. The skating on the Sils Lake was excellent, 
and the ice was so clear that through it were seen remains of ancient 
lake dwellings, said not to bo visible in summer through the water.^ 
Young Engadiners, being freed in the winter from the nicubus of 
visitors, count it their favourite season, and devote it to sledging parties 
and dances. So little is the still cold felt, tliat, once in February, 
the small party at the Kulm Hotel, after clearing away the snow 
from a sufficient area, had a picnic on the* flat roof — the sun being 
so hot, that some had to hold up parasols. Encouraged by the 

(1) In that 'winter the skating was unusually good, and lasted long; hut, generally, 
soon after each lake is frozen over, the ice is spoilt by fresh stiow. But the lakes begin 
to hear at different times. I liavo known a shallow lake (or pond) near Crestalta to 
bear by the end of October ; on the other hand, the St. Moritz lake seldom hoars before 
Christmas. Hence, for skating purposes, the different lakes can be taken in succession. 
Also, when the Kulni Hotel is kept open in winter, arrangements are made for flooding 
the croquet ground. But, in fact, this hotel is not kept open unless there are visitors 
enough to make it pay. After being dosed for three successive winters, it was open this 
last winter, and will probably be open next winter. The Samaden hotel is always kept 
open ; but the visitors are very few. 
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apparent warmth, one of the ladies tried sketching out of doors ; 
but she was stopped by an untoward event — the paint froze in her 
brush. It should be further remarked th/it the food is not less good, 
while the attendance is much better, in the printer than in the 
crowded season ; and also that the winter cold, though severe in the 
Engadine, is less so than in^Canada.^ Nor should it be forgotten 
that, in eftse an invalid or an invalid’s friend should find the cold 
too intense, an easy descent of six hours over the Staloja pass — a 
descend all the way, as the pass is lower than St. Moritz — will deposit 
him in the mild Chiavenna. I am "careful to giye these details, 
as extravagant notions are current a\)oiit the hardships and perils 
.of«the Engadine winter, and as cases even occur where persons, 
having a real object for going to St. Moritz late in the year, are 
subjected to copious remonstrances, and regarded as bad imitators 
of the Arctic explorer^, imitators who volunteer, without friends or 
experience, to enter an undiscovered country from whose bourne 
return iS very doubtful. 

It appears, then, that, if invalids are to bo frozen into health, 
there is no rea^n why the candidates for freezing should 
not go to St. Moritz. But, in fact, at St. Moritz the wintering 
visitors have been very few. On the otlicr liand, at Davos, where 
the conditions are nearly the •same, their number is great and 
increasing. It now amounts to about oOO, nearly all Germans, 
and all either invalids or their friends. A large proportion of the 
invalids are what, in popular language?, are vaguely, but con- 
veniently, called consumptive. It is well known that, in the treat- 
ment of such cases, medical .opinion has undergone a change so 
astounding as to look like a leap in the dark, or, at best, in the 
dim twilight. As the remedial agent, the extreme of dry cold has 
suddenly replaced the extreme of moist heat; and some patients 
who, only twenty years ago, would have been more or less boiled in 
Madeira, are now frozen on Alpine heights. How far has this bold 
experiment succeeded ? In the Engndiiiu, certainly, the results 
(so far as they go) have not been encouraging. Out of the very 
few who, within my knowledge, have spent winters (or parts of 
winters) there, at least six have died — a startlingly large portion of 
the entire number ; whereas consumptive cases where the cure of 
certain disease is itself certain and certainly due to the Engadine 
winter, are — I will not say unknown — but exceedingly rare.® But, 

(1) I Btayod at St. Moritz till December 4, 1870. That winter being unusually 
severe, there were, even before I left, more than 40* Fab. of frost, three nights running. 
But it is rare for that amount of cold to come before Christmas. 

t2) Out threefold repetition of the word “ certain ’* may bo thus explained: 1. By 
the older school of doctors lung disease is snmetimos said to exist, where, in truth, it 
does not. Quite lately a yt)ang Englishman was told by a German doctor that his 
lungs were affected, and was ordered to winter at St. Moritz. Not content with this 
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on the other hand^ there are consumptive patients whom the air 
seems to have kept alive, and who are, though not well, quite well 
enough to enjoy life. ThQ list might be swelled with examples of 
native Engadiners who, having become ill in the plains below, arc 
much better since their retUm home. It is true that evidence 
founded on native constitutions is of dQubtful application to English- 
men. But, in this inquiry, wo must make the most of what evidence 
we can get ; for so few invalids have wintered in the Engadine, that 
the freezing process should be said, not to have failed there, but 
never fairly to have been tried. With Davos, of course, the -case is 
different. The exj^eriment has there been tried on such a scale, and 
for such a time, os, I think, to leave no reasonable doubt that it- 
has, in many instances, been successful. On the whole, the best 
medical ojjiiiion seems to be that the freezing cure promises well 
where there is tendency to disease rather •than actual disease, or 
where the disease is cither dormant or counteracted by a constitution 
otherwise sound and \'igorous ; hut that the remedy is always a very 
strong one, and that, both in Scotland and in Switzerland, it has 
been used too indiscriminately. Hence the geliieral remark with 
which this article ojicned applies with the utmost force to consump- 
tive patients ; it is sheer madness for these to seek the mountain- 
cure without the sanction of a physician tcho has made the sahject his 
speeiat studf/, * 

From this doleful topic, it is a relief to pass on to a class of 
invalids, who, without doubt, profit immensely by the Engadine air. 
I refer to tliose (overworkid students and others) who, though fret' 
irom organic defects, suffer from cerebral anaemia, and in general from 
nervous debility. With these, moreover, the experiment of a pro- 
longed stay is a safe one ; for, not being liable to he bedridden, they 
cart depart instantly ii‘ they feel less Avell ; and, being organically 
sound, they (^an rely on such natural indications as their feelings 
offer. In the infantiju^ plirase, so long as they like the Engadine 
air, it probably lihrs them, • That many will be thus drawn to St. 
Moritz, may be inferred from the large and increasing number of 
nervous sufferers who prefer the English winter, with all its draw- 
backs, and without its field-sports, to the English summer. This 
preference is mainly restricted to the younger generation, and seems 
unaccountable to veterans ; who fail to perceive that, on this head, 

opinion, the patient consulted a physician of Brompton Hospital, ii^ho discovered that 
his lungs were perfectly sound. If he had consulted the English doctor after wintering 
in the Engadine, his soundntiss would Imvo been aecribed to his so wintering, and 
his case, though really valueless as evidence, would have been held up as conclusive. 
2. Some instances, till lately quoted in favour of tho wintor-cure, have broken down 
through death or relapse ; perhat)8, however, tho cure in these cases might have been 
more effectual if it hud had! u longer trial. 3. An occasional recovery from lung- 
disease on Alpine heights proves little ; for, even in thd bad air of London hospitals, 
such recoveries occur unexpectedly. 
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t]ie publio tast^ is being modified scarcely less suddenly than, in 
Pope’s day, it became modified in a very different relation 

** Our fathers praised rank Tenison, you suppose, 

Perhaps, young man, our fathers had no nose.” 

We now sometimes ^credit our forefrffchers with a no less felicitous 
inexperience of nerves. Not, of course, that among them functional 
disorders of the nerves and brain were unknown. But it seems that 
such disorders are now growing more frequent ; and that they exhibit 
symptoms novel in their commonness and in their occasional inten- 
sity. • One of these symptoms of cerebral anmmia is*the very modem 
craving for cold ; which may be said, like Pallas, to have sprung out 
of*the brain, and to have come full-grown into the world. Such a 
craving is conspicuous in certain invalids who find the English 
climate, taken as a whole, too relaxing ; they can hold their ground 
well enough in the English winter and spring, but they tend to 
become ill in the summer knd autumn. These arc the persons already 
mentionee^ who, during July and August, arc disappointed with St. 
Moritz ; they are all the time disposed to complain (slightly altering 
the famous stanza)* that *tis cold of which their nerves arc scant ; ’tin 
cold not heat for which they pant, more cold and keener that they 
want. Yet, murmur as they may and do, it is to such as these that 
the Engadine does most permanent good ; for, of all people, they 
derive most benefit from prolonging and repeating their visits. 

Nearly all the invalids at St. Moritz make trial of the iron-waters ; 
and such is the reputed efficacy of those waters that St. Moritz ranks 
next to Schwalbach as the chief centre of the Iron-cure, The mineral 
sjmng, being >vhat originally brought the j)la(;e into notice, is even 
now, in the opinion of German doctors and pfitienta, its principal 
attraction ; as, indeed, tlicir preference for the damp Kurhaus over 
the dry village sufficiently testifies, pie best English doctors, on 
the other hand, regard the liir-cure as the one thing needful at St. 
Moritz. But many English patients, 'as soon as they get abroad, 
interpret tliis medical oj3inion much as an English judge interprets 
an old-fashioned statute ; the foreign example chimes in only too 
well with their own natural inclination to try to hasten their 
recovery by combining all possible cures in the fullest possible 
measure ; and haply they comfort themselves by imagining that their 
medical countrymen have called the grapes sour, and have made 
light of the great mineral waters merely because so few such can 
conveniently be taken in England. As we deem this tendency to 
overrate the iron-waters the most widespread and pemffeious 46lu8ion 
respecting St. Moritz — a delusion all the more pernicious, that it 
provokes in some influential persons a reaction against aU use of the 
waters— we propose to consider the question somewhat fully. 
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St. Moritz owes much of its success to the &ct that^ in so mmy 
cases^ it is the same class of patients that are benefited by its air- 
cure and by its iron-cure. But this advantage is not wholly 
unalloyed. A belief is sometimes naively expressed, and oftener 
implied, that the two remedies, being here so conveniently together, 
have a mysterious and providential connection. For, in sooth, is it 
not clear that they are adapted, nay intended, to be helpmeets to 
each other, and that it is not good for cither remedy to be alone ? 
Kor is this induction based on the single instance of St. Moritz. 
Just as Malthusians used to be told that, wherever Ood« creates 
mouths, he also creates hdhds — so it is sometimes hinted that, 
wherever Providence places mineral waters, the air is ms.de to# suit 
their medicinal action. This statement, however, so far as it is 
correct, can be readily explained. Wherever mineral springs exist 
and are successful, they prove, not by theij existence, but by their 
success, that the surrounding conditions arc not opposed to their 
medicinal use. Iron-springs exist by scores in damp and Unsuitable 
places ; but the virtue of such springs is a eelata rirtus ; their waters 
flow indeed, but flow undrunk, |md waste their iron on the desert 
earth. Also, there are many intermediate cases, cases where mineral 
springs arc situated well enough to bo used, but not well enough to 
become celebrated. Now, as St. i^^oritz has the great merit that its 
two cures work together for the benefit of many patients, so it has 
the misfortune that they are thought to work together more com- 
pletely than they do. The fact is, that a long spell of mountain air 
profits 'many w ho should use the waters (whether as drinkers or as 
bathers) for a shorter period, and mfiny who should do without them 
altogether. Of course it is acknowledged in theory that the air- 
cure and the iron-cure thus admit of being unequally yoked together; 
no one goes quite so far as to contend that the two remedies which, 
at St. Moritz, Nature has joined together, man should never put 
asunder. Still, many invalids, if directed to leave off taking the 
waters, are strongly biassed in favour of resuming them as quickly 
as possible, and in the meantime feel as if they were only taking 
the cure by halves. Indeed, it is a significant fact that the phrase 
“taking the cure’’ is nearly always used with special reference to 
the waters ; and that the time which it is the fashion to allot to this 
very secondary remedy — usually about three weeks, which would 
seem to be a common dose for diseases at large — often determines 
the time allotted to that all-important remedy, the air. The evil 
hence arising may be best shown by an example. Let us put 
the case of^an invalid who ought to take the iron-cure for three 
weeks, and the air-cure for three months. He will be strongly 
disinclined to take the one cure without the^ other ; and he will thus 
be tempted either to take the iron-cure much too long, or to take 
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the air-curc not nearly long enough. Probably, indeed, he will 
m^e a vicious compromise; and, uniting the two remedies for 
(say) six weeks, he will obtain the full benefit, not of both, but of 
neither. 

In order to set forth more clearly^ our estimate of the mineral 
waters, we must call attention^ to the two opposite opinions current 
respecting ' them. One of these opinions (held geucrall}'^ by old 
ladies, clergymen, and the least skilful foreign doctors) has already 
been sketched in outline. It is, in efiect, that the iron waters of St. 
Moritz^ arc so prepared in the divine laboratory, us„ to pass in the 
best possible way through the human stomach ; and that the in- 
gredients of the St. Moritz air arc accurately measured out for this 
progress of the waters, like the powder in a gun for the progress of 
the bullet. Of course this reasoning is extended to mineral waters 
in general. It is hintqd that, just as the town is inferior to the 
country, because “ God made the country and man made the town,'’ 
so mineral waters, being the Almighty's medicines, must be more 
efficacious than mere doctor’s medicines; and indeed, that they 
possess certain magical properties, at once too sacred and too subtle 
for rational investigation ; in short, that such divinity doth hedge a 
spring, that reason can but peep to what it would.^ It is fair to add 
that the early Christians, according to Celsus, regarded liot springs 
as the tears of the damned; so that the new orthodox view of 
mysterious springs, if lineally descended from the old orthodox viow, 
has at least improved upon it : for it is le^s lachrymose, though 
hardly less unscientific. 

Indeed, the extreme opposite of the foregoing view is held by 
some leading men of science ; and a comparison between tho two 
views is instructive as denoting the practical diflerence between 
what theologians call design, and what philosophers call function. 
According to the scientific view, the existence of iron- waters at St. 
Moritz raises not the smallest presumption that they are so fashioned 
as to second the remedial action of the St. Moritz air. In fact, the 
world is not thus patriarchally governed ; Providence no more 
tempers the wind to the gjpm lamb than the winter's frost to the 

(1) Perhaps the \ery best comment on the wisdom of attaching any special sanctity 
or beneficence to natural agents is to bo found in the choice of David, who, being asked 
how his subjects should be punished for the census which ho had ordered, resolved to let 
them have pestilence, at befng a natural agent, and to faU into the hand of the Lord, 
for very groat arc his mercies (Awpia revxt Kvvtaatv OuavoXat rt waei * 

TiXiuTo PovXri), It is curious that, in a case practically similar, a wish, the exact 
opposite of David’s, is put by Virgil into the mouth of the Greek who was fiying from 
the Cyclops : Si pereo, hominum manibus periitte juvabit. We have here a good illustra- 
tion of the contrast between tho eastern tendency towards fiiith in Kature, and the 
western tendency towards distrust of her. There is a story that a little girl, asking her 
mother why the cholera was permitted, was told that it was tho Almighty’s pleasure. 
Not long after, hearing that t&e number of deaths had increased, the child remarked 
quite innocently, The Almighty seems to have taken his pleasure last week.’* 
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dyingfly. The composition of the St. Moritz watora must depend on 
the form and structore of the adjacent rocks, and indirectly on yarious 
physical figencies that worked long ago. Is it pretended that the 
• force and direction of these agencies were predetermined by the 
requirements of nineteenth-century invalids P . Yet, in consistency, 
the optimistic theologian would be bound to hold, not merely this, but 
also that from generation to generation the waters have changed 
their properties with every change in the prevalent diseases ; nay, 
that in each case they are transmuted in the glass or stomach, so as 
to meet the enact wants of Jbhe individual patient. And it need 
hardly be said that to imagine anything approaching to this, would 
involve a view of final causes, more sentimental indeed, and iflore' 
attractive, but not a whit more rational, than the view propounded 
by the Steward (in Kwg Lear) when purposing to murder the blinded 
Glostcr: — • 

** That eyeless head of thuae was first framed flesh 
To raise my fortunes.” ^ 

But (an objector may ask) do not mineral waters, like other 
natural compounds, contain something which, if ttey are decomposed, 
cannot be reproduced by art ? Granted. It is likely enough that 
nature, with the time and all the various appliances at her disposal, 
can make compounds differing froift those which art can make. ^But 
is all the advantage on nature’s side ? At any rate, if her chance 
compounds are fitter for medical purposes than compounds prepared 
by medical skill, her superiority does not speak much for the doctors. 
It is true that natural sea-water is better adapted than artificial sea- 
water to the health and \igour of sCa-fish ; whence it is sometimes 
inferred that natural iron- water must be better adapted than artificial 
preparations of iron to the health and vigour of men. The analogy, 
however, would be more to the point if our forefathers and we had 
always thriven upon, and Ijad become adapted to, iron-waters. In 
fact, it cannot be too clearly laid down that the world was not “made 
for man ’’ any more than for fish ; but that human, as well as piscine, 
life has had to fit itself into the world. So that all that can safely be 
said on the subject is, that, wherever men live and thrive, there the 
manifold conditions of human vigour are*present. But what right 
have wo to include iron-water among those conditions ; or to assume 
(I priori that such water, being natural, is better suited to human 
sustenance than (for instance) natural sea- water is ? It is only by 
direct experiment that mineral waters can establish any such medi- 
cinal claim ; and the results of direct experiment are not always in 
their favour. In the St. Moritz waters, for example. Nature inserts 
at least one ingredient (lime) in a quantity, if not in a form, which 
would be deemed faulty in an ordinary proscription. Now, if she 
does thi<3 sort of thing in the green tree, what will she do in the dry P 
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If die is found to be a bad doctor in simple matters, which can be 
e^ily tested, why should we trust her in those subtler matters (such 
as her mode of combination) which are imperfectly imderstood, and 
to which no accurate tests can be applied ? Reasoning in some such* 
way as this, many men of science regard the mineral water mapia as, 
in its origm, theological and optimistic, if not as a survival of nature- 
worship ; and some of them (including the late Sir C. Wheatstone) 
have gone the length of condemning the drinking of such waters as 
a mischievous waste of time. We have, indeed, given their view, as 
well as that of their opponents, in our own words ; and, for the sake 
of clearness and brevity, we have omitted some qualifications which 
'the advocates of the respective systems would probably have intro- 
duced. 

Between these two extreme views lies the view of some English 
physicians ; and to their opinion the present writer subscribes. It 
may fairly be said that, in regard to mineral water, the theory of 
the philosephers is sound, but that in practice the numero plures, 
urtute et honore mlnores are not entirely mistaken. To the philoso- 
phers we may at once concede that mineral water is in no sense a 
water of life, created for the healing of the people. Nor can much 
objection be made to their estimate of mineral water, regarded from 
a pprely physical point of vieWl In this respect, the comparison 
between nature's random medicines and the skilfully devised 
medicines of doctors, must turn on three things — the ingre- 
dients combined, the proportion in which they arc combined, 
and the mode of combination. So far indeed as this last point 
is concerned, (assuming that her compounds possess properties 
which cannot be counterfeited by art) I personally should not 
deny the existence of a slight presumption that, for medical pur- 
poses, her mode of combination may be the best. But, on the 
score of the ingredients, which she bring together at hap-hazard, 
and of the proportion in which she combines them, the presumption 
is certainly against her. That these in^edients and this proportion 
should happen to be the best even for an individual, is, on the face 
of it, improbable. That they should happen to be the very best for 
all the multitudes who frequent the most fashionable mineral springs, 
is utterly impossible — ^is, in fact, refuted by the immense variety 
that distinguishes medical prescriptions, and by the minuteness with 
which these have to be adjusted to each particular case. Now, in 
order to make our conclusion clear, we will revert to our comparison 
with sea-fish. In all probability, sea-fish, removed from their native 
sea, would fare better if transported into a sea whose salt water 
differed very slightly from their native salt water, than if pladed in 
artificial salt water made as like their native salt water as possible ; 
in short, they would suffar more from the unfitness of man’s mode of 
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combination than from the slight unfitness in the ingredients whigh 
Nature combines. Much in the same way, her mineral waters, when 
their constituents are very nearly the best possible for an invalid, 
are likely to do him more good than artificial medicines whose con- 
stituents (according to present lights) are absolutely the best for 
him. It is, however, hard to suppose jkhat, according to the laws of 
chance, her undesigned prescriptions can, in any apprecialile number 
of cases, be thus nearly the best possible. 

It appears then, that, physically regarded, the best mineral 
waters can only in rare instances compete with the best meidicine. 
But, on the side of the mineral waters, there is a great moral advan- 
tage; they are taken, not grudgingly or of necessity, but under- 
divers favourable conditions. At St. Moritz especially, the iron- 
water, as well as the food, has the moral condiment of which we have 
spoken: it is abundantly talked over.^’ •Thanks to this aid to 
digestion, though nature^s medicine may not in itself be the very 
best, yet (in the phrase of Prince Hal) we could have bc^iter spared 
a better one ; better a second-rate preparation of iron where socia- 
bility is, than a first-rate preparation and silence hr sullenness there- 
with. Also, the iron-water is to be taken only in doses of a glass or 
half a glass at a time ; and, after each of these driblets of iron, a 
short walk is to follow. It is important to note that even minute 
rules of this sort are punctiliously followed ; so that a turbid mass of 
invalids is seen passing to and fro before the Kurhaus with the 
methodical restlessness of hyaenas in a cage. To be sure, this peri- 
patetic regimen docs not at first sight look inviting ; the little walk 
recommended to patients with a view to the proper action of the 
waters, makes one think of the little walk which Socrates was told 
to take with a view to the proper action of the hemlock. But, in 
fact, the sanitary promenade — uniting as it does the spectatum and 
the spectentur ut ipsi attractions of a morning party — seems to cheer 
people up ; at any rate, the iron-cure thus induces many nervous 
sufferers to take vastly more*air and exercise than they would ever 
dream of taking without it This, then, is the grand merit of the 
St. Moritz waters — ^they are an excuse for a pleasant walking-class ; 
and thus the mystery about them literally srivitur ambulando. 

While, however, we own to having no great belief in natural 
waters as such, we must guard ourselves against one or two common 
misconceptions. People think they have refuted arguments like the 
above, by affirming that the iron-water at St. Moritz has indubitably 
strengthened them. Now (even assuming that this is not a case 
of reasoning propter quid poet) their assertion presents no difficulty. 
For it is a form of the vie mcdicatrix naturcBy it is not the via medkatrw 
ferriy that we are questioning. The iron-w9.ter in these oases has 
done good ; but might not an artificial preparation of iron have done 

B B 2 
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just as much good? Again^ some of the Nature-worshippera 
iariumphantly proclaim that they have been able to digest the iron* 
waters at St. Moritz, though unable to digest iron medicine at home. 
Yery likely ; but may not this superiority on the side of St. Mpritz 
be due less to the extreme digestibility of the St. Moritz waters •than 
to the extreme of the St. Moritz airP Might not these 

patients h^ve found it harder to take St. Moritz waters at home than 
iron medicine at St. Moritz ? Indeed, this last experiment has been 
tried. By one English doctor, patients requiring large doses of iron 
are sometimes advised to keep a strong form (tincture of perchloride) 
of iron at the well, and to mix with their glass of iron-water a few 
drops of the strong form of iroii ; which few drops contain more iron 
than whole pints of the water contain. This mixture has the slight 
physical advantage that the alkali of the waters tends to counteract 
the acid of the mixture. It has the great moral advantage that, 
when the strong form of iron tcuchcs the weak form, virtue is 
thought to go out of the weak form, and to spread its magical leaven 
through tSe entire compound. Even hypochondriacal sufferers can 
thus bo induced tO take the strong form of iron with faith, nothing 
wavering; and, by walking and talking, to give it the same moral 
condiment that is usually reserved for the weak form. I am careful 
to mention this practice, because at has hitherto been seldom adopted, 
and is not generally known ; and also, because I am assured that the 
ailments of visitors at St. Moritz are very commonly due to the fact 
that, in order to obtain a sufficiency of iron, they are tempted to take 
too large a quantity of the cold iron- water — a quantity sometimes 
amounting to six, or even eight, glasses a day.' Before wo finally 
quit the mineral waters and the delusions connected therewith, we 
must briefly advert to a further mischievous result of those delusions. 
We have already remarked that the short period commonly assigned 
to the iron-cure tends, in some cases, to limit the period assigned 
to the air-cure. But not only does the iron-cure (including the 
baths) seldom, even in summer, admit of being long continued; 
it is, in any case, almost immediately cut short by the cold of 
autumn. Early in September the draughts of cold water become 
less and less in request, and by the middle of the month the baths 

(1) I must not be understood to say that too much of water *' is the portion of all 
who take large and frequent draughts at the iron-spring. On the contrary, I am 
informed that one of the most useful services rendered by the iron-waters is, that they 
give a thorough internal washing to the class of habitiml diners-out, who have eaten, 
and perhaps drunk, too much ; hut whose ftivoiirite beverage has certainly not been 
water. Probably, indeed, plain water would have done these bon vivants quite as much 
good, or more. But, in aU likelihood, they would have objected to performing their 
internal ablutions in commonplace water, like Naaman to bathing in a commonplaee 
liter. One thing, at least, is certain. Patients to whom the iron-waters are recom- 
mended, for the sake not so much of the iron as of the water, should be regarded moro 
or less as a class by themselves. 
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are closed. Now, this is exactly the time when almost everybody 
departs. The fact plainly is, that people then begin to find that 
comething at St. Moritz does not suit them ; and they seldom pause 
to inquire whether the fault lies both with the air-cure and with the 
iron-cure, or with the iron-cure only. Indeed, one reason why I 
have so earnestly combated the semi*theological craze about the 
iron-cure, is because, but for this ferri nmra famesy more nervous 
sufferers might be induced to try the important experiment of 
spending a few Septembers and Octobers in the Engadine. 

• 

It will perhaps be contended that hardly any Englishmen will ever 
be so akin to polar bears, as to wish or need, out of even a few years ' 
of their lives, to spend a third or a fourth part in the Engadine ; and 
that those who, with the desire, have also tlio leisure, for such a sum- 
merless long vacation, will be still fewer. Yfet, in regard to the mere 
finding of leisure, we have ample evidence that where there is a will 
there is a way, and that whatsoever a man hath he will give for his 
health. The crowds that manage to winter abroad in the Riviera and 
other warm places, are among the many proofs of this. An experienced 
doctor once told me that he had lately discovered with some surprise, 
how large is the number of delicate people who, having a sufficient 
competence to secure absolute leisufe, devote tliat leisure to waiting, 
so to say, upon health. It is true that these patients (in every 
sense of the word) are quite as often attracted by heat as by cold. 
But the physician I speak of had been at St. Moritz ; and it was 
mainly to cold-sockers tliat his language referred. Indeed, we have 
many illustrations of the truth, that "bracing is becoming more and 
mori' tlie order of the day ; and that cold (unlike gold) rises steadily 
in value. On. this head, Davos, with its five hundred winterers, 
speaks volumes. Another indication, less weighty in itself, but more 
directly bearing on our prespnt subject., is the fascination exercised 
over many visitors of the Engadine by the wonderfully keen air on 
the Bernina pass, which is some 1,500 feet higher than St. Moritz. 
In 1870, a delicate lady found it worth her while to go almost daily 
from Poiitresina to the top of this pass, a distance of twelve miles, so 
as to breathe the fine air for a few hours. *Thc Hospice on the pass 
has been since much improved ; and some health-seekers, undaunted 
by the loneliness and the smell of stables, find that a few weeks 
spent there, make a pleasant change from the noise and occasional 
heat of St. Moritz — ego vel Prochytam pnvpono Subiirm. Of course 
this preference is restricted to the physical Irreconcilables, who allow 
of no compromise with heat. But of this small (though increasing) 
body, a few have found their stay at Bernina the turning-point after 
a long illness ; and how enthusiastically do* they now dwell on its 
abnormal combination of charms ! In fact, they go to Bernina to 
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have the summer of their discontent made glorious winter ; trans- 
formed, indeed, into a sort of expurgated edition of the English 
winter — ^the English winter without its* damp, and the east winds 
without their pungency ; differing also from the English winter in the 
deep blue of the sky^ and in the dazzling and enchanting brilliance 
of the sunlight. One drawback, however, there is to a long residence 
on this pass : there are absolutely no trees ; unless haply we count as 
a tree, the dwarf willow {Salixherbacea), which rises barely two inches 
from the ground ! So that those only should dream of making a 
stay, ^hose zeal for turning August i^ito March is such as to recon- 
cile them to the prayer — : 

“ Pono mo, pigris ubi nulla campis 
Arbor sestiva recroatur aura.” 

Perhaps, after all, the absence of trees is not an unmixed cviL 
The superiority of Bernina to Pontresina in point of bracingness is 
out of all ^proportion to the difference between the two places in 
respect of cold. That superiority is, in gi'ciit part, due to the extreme 
dryness of the Borhina air ; and the dryness must be increased by the 
scantiness of vegetation. It should, however, be explained that 
Bernina is by no means — 

P A monntain-top 

* Where biting cold will never lot grass grow.’^i 

Many wild flowers grow there, including some not found at the lower 
elevation of St. Moritz. Also, the wildness of the scenery is 
heightened by the Cambrena glacier ; and by sundry patches of snow 
close to the Hospice, which linger on into August. But the most 
striking features in the landscape arc the Black and the White lakes, 
which are only a few yards apart, and the latter of which owes its 
colour to glacier water. Possibly even the treelessness, and the rocks 
fantastically scattered about, help to give the scene a certain W’cird 
and unearthly attractiveness, and to make it look as if transported 
bodily from an Eastern tale or from an allegcny. The two lakes 
especially, so close to each other, j'ct so marvellous in their contrast, 
recall the passage where Bunyau describes the mouth of the bottom- 
less pit as hard by the gale of the Celestial City. Fact, however, in 
this case, improves upon fiction, as the White lake at Bernina is much 
larger than the Black one. 

From the White and Black lakes rcspectivcl)’^ issue streams flow- 
ing into the Adda and the Inn. But the finest watershed in the 
Engadine is at the Lugni See® (not far from Maloja) ; where, from a 
single spot, a stone may be cast into the Inn, into a feeder of the 

(1) Henry 771, Part IT. 

(2) CJalled alio “ The Frozen liakc.’* After the severe winter of 1870-1, it remained 
frozen until August. 
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Bliine, or into a feeder of the Po. Some enthusiastic mountaineers 
call this the watershed of Europe ; and, in one sense, it deserves fhe 
, appellation. At St. Gothard, indeed, the watershed is, on the whole, 
grander ; for it contains the sources of the Rhine, the Rhone, the 
Reuss, and the Ticino. But •there is, I believe, no single spot at St. 
Gothard within a stone’s throw of these variotts sources ; so that the 
Lugni watershed, though otherwise less impressive, has the advantage 
(one may say) in compactness. 

Of the glaciers no minute account will here bo attempted; for 
unfortunately sjich an account would have to be given at secoi^-hand. 
The Morteratsch glacier is said to be the easiest to see thoroughly, 
and also to be the best worth seeing. Carriages can go almost to 
its base; and non-climbers can form a very fair impression of it 
from this point and (better still) from the road up to Bernina. The 
Rosegg glacier is less readily approached through its long valley ; 
and the Roseggthal itself is, in parts at least, not very striking. 
The mountains do not seem high enough, and the valley -is neither 
narrow enough nor still enough, to come up to one’s iddhl of Alpine 
seclusion ; and the few struggling trees, suggesting as they do the 
impotence of Nature, are more destructive either than a luxuriant 
growth or than complete barrenness, of all sentiment akin to that of 
the Psalmist who exclaimed, ^‘"^hat is man that thou regardest 
him ? ” ; or, we may add, to that of the romancist who represented 
Monte Cristo as fascinated by solitude, Dans le silence de I’im- 
mensite, et sous le regard du Seigneur.” 

No part of the Engadine impresses me nearly so much as the 
beautiful valley called Bevcrsthal. ^In it the number of creeping firs 
is said to be almost unexampled, that of piniis cernhms is certainly 
very great. These with their dark foliage heighten the effect 
produced by this narrow valley, whicli is enclosed between high 
walls of steep and rugged mountains. It runs in a crescent round 
the back of Pitz Ot ; and Altogether its aspect has a peculiar charm, 
a charm which a German .writer declares to be unparalleled. Nor 
is it less to the ear than to the eye that this dim, religious valley 
is impressive. Baedeker notices the pervading silence of the 
Engadine as tine particularif^, Honmnfe^ This remark may have 
been correct once ; now, however, it can hardly be applied to the 
main valley of the Engadine —certainly not to St. Moritz and 
Samaden in the season. But it still holds in reference to the side 
valleys, especially to Beversthal, which is a sort of mountain mil de 
sac wholly without traffic, and which the absolute stillness helps to 
make solemn and even deathlike. Perchance this eloquent silence 
* maybe one reason why certain spots in the Engadine, when revisited 
from year to year, so frequently and so painfully recall such senti- 
ments as are entertained for an ancestre^ home which has been 
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known from ckildhood, which stirs every feeling of pride and 
afibction, while yet it reposes in majestic dulness, and has the vault 
where those who have been loved lie buried. Such gloomy reflections 
gain force when one observes with what wonderful rapidity, in 
the cold, dry air of the Engadine, the natives, especially the women, 
wither and shrivel lip. One comes to associate the place with 
human decay, and to think of *^it as a sort of gorgeous tomb. Not, 
of course, tW such meditations as these are exclusively a growth of 
the Engadine. They belong more or less to all mountainous regions; 
in8omu9h that they make us feel that there is, a(]ber all, a real 
foundation for Buckle’s too sweeping" assertion about mountain- 
scenery overawing men, and disposing them to superstition. Assu- 
redly such scenery cnen^ates us with the reminder that the hills 
stand fast for ever ; while we 

uTTTrorc 7rpCiT» ddvtafies, dvaKOoi iv xOovl KoC\a 

cuSofLC^ fxdka fiOKpov drtpfjLOva vriypcTOV mrvov. 

It is obvious to remark that a similar train of reflections may be 
excited by the ocean, The ocean (as Byron has shown in a famous 
passage) has the same sort of effect in dwarfing our dignity and 
humbling our pride that mountains have. But mountains have this 
influence in a greater degree. For the sea, with its bustling and 
tumbling, and its changes between calm and storm, has some 
analogy, and falls into a kind of sympathy, with human emotions. 
But, in an Alpine range, the steadfast peaks look down, from age to 
age, on human weakness and wretchedness with something of the 
brutal indifference of Epicurean gods. Moreover, a narrow and 
unfrequented valley, such us Beversthal, tends to stunt and paralyse 
us more than the sea docs, because the mountains rob us of our 
horizon, and appear to cut us off from the world.^ It may be added 
that the sea, with its steamboats and breakwaters, has at least a 
few signs to mark ‘‘ how grows the day of human power ; ” whereas 
desolate heights merely penetrate and oppress us — as sunrise and 
sunset oppressed Catullus — with the thought that the individual 
withers and natural forces are ever the same. 

The foregoing sentiment tends, as we have said, to arise in all 
mountainous districts ; or, at any rate, in all those districts, rare in 
civilised countries, where the natural features are so strongly marked, 
and where man has added so little, that an ancient inhabitent, if he 
could now rise from the dead, would recognise his home certainly 

(1) The sentiment of isolation fi]irlngs up in Alpine gorges very commonly. But it 
affcctB people in different ways. It has been said of secluded valleys that elles ont 
ceci do ebarmant, qu*on pout croire quo c*est la fin du monde, quo par del& il on existe 
un autre bien diffdrent de celui quo nous voyons, un monde oh r6gne une divine 
harmonie, oh toutes Ihs femmes sont fidclos, oh toute question obtient sa r4ponse et tout 
d^vouement sa recompense, oh les biens sont aB8ur68, oh lea bonheurs sont dtemels.*’ 
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and at once. But, in the lonely parts of the Engadine, the sentiment 
is exceptionally strong. A traveller, spending several weeks at the 
Biffel, has time to get hifi feelmgs into harmony with the solitude, 
and to become, as it were, part of the scene. But, in the neighbour- 
hood of St. Moritz, such gleams of solitude as there are shine 
brighter through the contrast. After communing with the uni- 
verse ” on the Fex glacier, the tourist returns at nightfall to the 
Kulm Hotel, where not unfrequently a ball (with various civilised 
appendages, such as invitation cards for outsiders) is given by the 
Italians and English, where once in the season there is a eotillon 
duly besprinkled with princes and princesses, and lasting till two in 
the morning, and where last year a newly-arrived lady asked quite 
seriously the scarcely surprising and possibly prophetic question: 
“N^est-ce pas qu’il y a un the&tre ici?” To some persons who 
make a long annual stay in the Engadine, n^d who object to being 
bored, a contrast of this sort has its pleasant side ; they are not sorry 
that their summer home should have a time for every work under 
the sun, including even ‘‘a time to dance.’* But to tlie genuine 
lover of mountains, these dancing tourists are so Inany trespassers on 
his preserve ; he looks upon St. Moritz as a sort of Ramsgate on the 
Alps, and hates it with perfect hatred. The fact is, that, through 
the Engadine being a favourite isesort of over-worked students, a 
large proportion of the visitors consists of cultivated persons ; hnd, 
as the autumn advances, the cockney element almost wholly dis- 
appears. But it is with the Engadine itself, as well as with its 
visitors, that the climbers are at^war. Mr. Frcshfield goes so far as to 
describe the Engadine rather enigmatically as bleak uplands where 
a shallow uniform trench does duty for the valley which has never 
yet been dug out, and where the minor and most conspicuous peaks 
have a mean and ruinous aspect.” So harsh a criticism is, we 
confess, to us incomprehensible ; though, no doubt, when we gaze on 
the huge and hideous Kurhaus, and on the long and most incongruous 
street of bran new pensions^ which already crosses the river, and will 
soon stretch for nearly a mile (from the Kurhaus to the village), we 
often tliink how different the stream and lakes would look viridi si 
ijmmine vluderct umlas herba, and if gianh hotels (to say nothing of 
the projected railroad) did not violate the native rock.^ But, at any 
rate, the hotels and cannot ‘^violate” the summits of the 

hills around ; so that, at the worst, the immediate ;ieighbourhood of 
St. Moritz will become — what both Ireland and Cheshire have been 
called — an ugly picture in a beautiful frame. 

Another fault sometimes found with the Engadine is that the 
valley might be in any mountainous country ; it lacks some of the 
characteristic features of Swiss scenery. Th^re are many places out 
(l) 8oe Juvexial, III. 19, 20. 
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of Switzerland to which it is compared. It is said closely to re- 
semble Nyneetal in India ; and it has been likened to various places 
in Norway, in Scotland, and in Wales. ,To me individually, the 
drive from St. Moritz to Sils and to the Maloja — ^with the chain of 
lakes on the left hand, which sometimes wear the aspect of a wide 
river — ^most forcibly recalls the ten miles, said to be the most beau- 
tiful in North Wales, between Dolgelly and Barmouth. Those who 
have never seen the Engadine, will deem the comparison of Wales 
with it extravagant ; but, in truth, though Pitz Languard is more 
than triple the height of Cader Idris, yet, when it is seen from the 
high Engadine valley, and through the clear Engadine air which 
makes mountains seem nearer but smaller, and also when the eye 
has been trained to judge by the Smss standard of magnitude, the 
Swiss mountain does not appear much larger than the Welsh. 
Hence it arises that by mountaineers who have become blantn for all 
mountain views short of the grandest, as well as by some busy men 
whose holidays are short, and who need a total change, the scenery 
of the Engacline is thought tame and unattractive. But, for persons 
obliged to spend a iarge proportion of their lives in it, the valley 
derives an additional charm from its comparative homeliness and its 
manifold associations ; it calls up old times, and gives a picture — 
though a magnified and idealized picture — of familiar scenes. 
Possibly there is a certain attraction even in that “ hardness " of the 
Engadine scenery which is the bugbear of artists, who seem to say 
of mountain views — as Principal Tulloch says of religious opinions 
— that they should be somewhat hazj/. Still, this clearness or hard- 
ness helps one, as it were, to keep hold of the entire scene ; tho 
outline of the mountains, if too sharp for painters, yet by reason of 
its sharpness sticks in the memory. 

At all events, for tho Engadiners themselves, the charm of the 
valley is irresistible. Their intense love of home may serve to 
explain a peculiarity which has often been noticed. When one con- 
siders their land and climate, one fancies that nature has done her 
very best to keep the inhabitants in penury. Yet, on entering their 
houses, one almost always observes signs of easy circumstances, 
sometimes even of affluenoe. In fiict, it may almost bo said that, of 
Alpine valleys, the Engadino is at once tho poorest and the richest. 
No doubt, this general well-being is partly a result, because a con- 
dition, of a successful struggle with nature ; those only can live and 
bring up families in the cold climate who can afford the comfort 
which the cold climate requires. Something, also, is probably due 
to the stringent rule which existed till within the last few years, 
restraining from marriage persons who had not means for the 
support of a family, Ilut a similar regulation is said to have pre- 
vailed in other parts of Switzerland, and therefore does not account 
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for the pre-eminent prosperity of the Engadine. That prosperity is 
oommonly ascribed to the fortunes which the Engadiners through- 
out Europe have made a& pastrycooks. The strange things however, 
is, that these fortunes, having been made out of the Engadine, 
should ever find their way ifito it. Of the wealth acquired by Irish- 
men in America, only a small part is brought to Ireland ; and even 
patriotic coolies enrich their native land, not with their money, but 
with their bones. But the emigrant Engadiners are still of the 
Engadine, and unto the Engadine they return ; and the only 
reason they give for their so returning is that, from their* beloved 
mountains, they cannot permanently keep away. They come back 
to the heights from which they went forth — bound, so to say^ by a 
mechanical law, like that which raises water to its own level. 
Natives of the Engadine and of the adjacent valleys use touching 
language on this subject. Not long ago, oat Tiefenkasten, attention 
was drawn to two sisters by reason of the marked difference between 
them in point of education. It was found that both. Had been to 
school at Munich, but that there the elder of them became ill and 
melancholy. The doctor pronounced the illness to be Heimtveh — a 
recognised and not uncommon malady of the Swiss. The poor girl 
grew worse and worse, and drooped as if disappointed in love ; till, 
at last, she was told to go home^ and to save her life at the expense 
of her education. It is probable that her case was an extreme one. 
But of all the Engadiners, even of those who succeed best abroad, it 
may be said that, like the fallen angels, they count themselves 
strangers in the low country, and that their one hope is in after 
years 

“ To rcascend 

J^olf-raisod, and rei)Ossess their native seat.’* 

Hence, by comparison, it may bo judged how strong a fascination 
this delightful valley exercises over the delicate people whom it 
exactly suits, particularly over those who can enjoy tolerable 
health by spending season after season in it, and who can enjoy 
such health in no other way. Some of these — such, especially, as 
have not had too much of a good thing by being obliged to spend 
entire winters in the Engadine — ^look upon it as their favourite home, 
and can say in regard to it : Ubi bene, ibi patria, 

Lionel A. Tollemache. 
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The announcement that one of the most ingenious and accomplished 
men of letters in Europe was engaged upon a history of the French 
devolution raised some doubts among those who have thought most 
about the qualifications proper to the historian. M. Taine has the 
quali]^ of the best type of a man of letters ; he has the fine critical 
aptitude for seizing the secret of an author’s or an artist’s manner, 
for penetrating to dominant and central ideas, for marking the 
abstract and general under accidental forms in v/hich they are con- 
cealed, for connecting the achievements of literature and art with 
facts of society and impulees of human character and life. He is the 
master of a stylo, which if it seems to lack the breadth, the firmness, 
the sustainei^ and level strength of great writing, is yet always 
energetic, and fresh, and alive with that spontaneous reality and 
independence of interest which distinguishes the genuine writer 
from the mere weaver of sentences and servile mechanic of the pen. 
The matter and form alike of M. Taine’s best work — and we say 
best, for his work is by no means without degrees and inequalities of 
worth— prove that he has not shrunk from the toil and austerity 
of the student, from that scorn of delight and living of laborious 
days, by which only can men cither get command of the art of just 
and finished expression, or gather much knowledge. 

But with all its attractiveness and high uses of its own, the genius 
for literature in its proper sense is distinct from the genius for 
political history. The discipline is difierent, because the matter is 
different. To criticise Rousseau’s Social Contract requires one set 
of attainments, and to judge the proceedings of the Constituent 
Assembly or the Convention requires a set of quite different attain- 
ments. A man may have the keenest sendb of the filiation of ideas, 
of their scope and purport, and yet have a very dull or uninterested 
eye for the play of material forces, the wayward tides of great 
gatherings of men, the rude and awkward methods that sometimes go 
to the attainment of wise political ends. 

It would perhaps not be too bold to lay down this proposition : that 
no good social history has ever been written by a man who has not 
either himself taken a more or less active part in public affairs, or else 
been an habitual intimate of persons who were taking such a part on 
a considerable scale. Everybody knows what Gibbon said about the 
advantage to the historian of the Roman Empire of having been a 

(1) Les Origines de la FraneJ^ Contomporaine. Tom. i. VAncim Par 

H. Taine. ParU : Hachette. 187S. 
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member of the English parliament and a captain in the Hampc^re 
grenadiers. Thucydides commanded an Athenian squadron, and 
Tacitus filled the offices ff praetor and consul. Ghucciardini was an 
ambassador, a ruler, and the counsellor of rulers, and Machiavel was 
all these things and more. •Y oltaire was the keen-eyed friend of the 
greatest princes and statesmen of hifi time, and was more than once 
engaged in diplomatic transactions. Robertson was a pcfWerful party 
chief in the Assembly of the Scotch Church. Grote and Macaulay 
were active members of parliament, and Hallam and Milman were 
confidential members of circles where affairs of state w&re th»staple of 
daily discussion among the men who were responsible for conducting 
them to successful issues. Guizot was a prime minister, Finlay was 
a farmer of the Greek revenue. The most learned of contemporary 
English historians a few years ago contested a county, and is habi- 
tually inspired in his researches into the ppst by his interest in the 
politics of the present. The German historians, whose gifts in re- 
constructing the past are so valuable and so singular, have for the 
most part been as actively interested in the public movements of 
to-day as in those of any century before or siifbe the Christian era. 
Niebuhr held more than one political post of dignity and importance ; 
and of historical writers in our time, one has sat in several Prussian 
parliaments ; another, once the tutor of a Prussian prince, has lived 
in the atmosphere of high politics ; while all the best of them have 
taken their share in the preparation of the political spirit and ideasfhat 
have restored Germany to all the fulness and exaltation of national 
life. It is hardly necessary to extend the list. It is indeed plain on 
the least reflection that close contact with political business, however 
modest in its pretensions, is the best possible element in the training 
of any one who aspires to understand and reproduce political history. 
Political preparation is as necessary as literary preparation. There 
is no necessity that the business should be on any majestic and 
imperial scale. To be a guardian of the poor in an East-End pariah, 
to be behind the scenes of some great strike of labour, to be an active 
member of the parliamentary committee of a Trades Council or of the 
executive committee of a Union or a League, may be quite as instruc- 
tive discipline as participation in mightier scenes. Those who write 
concrete history, without ever having taken part in practical politics, 
are, one might say, in the position of those ancients who wrote about 
the human body without ever having effectively explored it by dis- 
section. Mr. Carlyle, it is true, by force of penetrating imaginative 
genius, has reproduced in stirring and resplendent dithyrambs the 
fire and passion, the rags and tears, the many-tinted dawn and the 
blood-red sunset of the French Revolution ; and the more a man 
learns about the details of the Revolution, the greater is his admira- 
tion for Mr. Carlyle’s magnificent performance. But it is dramatic 
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prmntation, not social analysis ; a masterpiece of literature, not a 
scientific investigation ; a prodigy of poetic insight, not a swe and 
quantitative exploration of the complex processes, the deep-lying 
economical, fiscal, and political conditions, that prepared so immense 
an explosion. ' 

We have to rememter, it is *truo, that M. Taine is not professing 
to write a history in the ordinary sense. His book lies, if we may 
use two very pompous but indispensable words, partly in the region 
of historiography, but much more in the region of sociology. The 
study of the French Bevolution cannot yet be a history of the past, 
for the French still walk per ignes stippositos^ and the Bevolution is 
still some way from being fully accomplished. It was the disputes 
between the Boman and the Beformed churches which inspired 
historical research in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, and it 
is the disputes among French parties that now inspire what professes 
to be historiography, but what is really a sort of experimental in- 
vestigation in the science of society. They little know how long 
and weary a journey lies before them, said Burke, who undertake 
to bring great masses of men into the political unity of a nation. 
The process is still going on, and a man of M. Taine's lively 
intellectual sensibility can no more escape its influences, than he can 
escape the ingredients of the air he breathes. We may add that if 
his 'vfrork had been really historic, ho must iufivitably have gone 
further back than the eighteenth century for the ^ Origins’ of contem- 
porary France. The very slight, vague, and unsubstantial chapter 
with which he opens his work, cannot be accepted as a substitute for 
what the subject really demanded — a serious sununary, however 
condensed and rapid, of the various forces, accidents, deliberate lines 
of policy, which from the breaking up of the great fiefs down to the 
death of Lewis the Fourteenth, had prepared the distractions of the 
monarchy under Lewis’s descendants. 

Full of interest as it is, M. Taine’s book can hardly be described 
as containing much that is new or strikingly significant. He 
developes one idea, indeed, which we have never before seen stated 
in its present form, but which if it implies more than has been often 
advanced by previous writers in other forms, cannot be accepted as 
true. This is perhaps a point better worth discussing than any other 
which his book raises. The rest is a very elaborate and thorough 
description of the structure of society, of its physiognomy in manners 
and characteristics, the privileges, the burdens, the doily walk and 
conversation of the various classes which made up the French people 
between the Begency and the Bevolution. M. Taine’s method of 
description does not strike one as altogether happy. It is a common 
complaint against Frencl^ historians that they are too lax about their 
authorities, and too hee^ess about giving us chapter and verse for 
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their assertions. M. Taine goes to the contrary extreme^ and poms 
his note-bo6kB into his text, with a steady-handed profusion that is 
excessively fatiguing, and. makes the result far less effective than it 
would have been if all this industrious reading had been thoroughly 
fused and recast into a honfbgeneous whole. It is an ungenerous 
trick of criticism to disparage goo^ work iSy comparing it with 
better; but the reader can scarcely help contrasting M. Taine’s 
overcrowded pages with the perfect assimilation, the pithy fulness, 
the pregnant meditation of De Tocqueville’s book on the same 
subject. When we attempt to reduce M. Taine^s chapters to^a body 
of propositions standing out in definite relief from one another, yet 
conveying a certain unity of interpretation, we soon feel how possible 
it is for an author to have literary clearness along with historic 
obscurity. 

In another respect we are inclined to •question the felicity of 
M. Taine’s method. It does not convey the impression of movement. 
The steps and changes in the conflict among the organs of the old 
society are not marked in their order and succession. Ae reader is 
not kept alive to the gradual progress of the brelk-up of old institu- 
tions and ideas. The sense of an active and ceaseless struggle, extend- 
ing in various stages across the century, is effaced by an exclusive 
attention to the social details of a«given phase. We need the story. 
You cannot effectively reproduce the true sense and significanTce of 
such an epoch as the eighteenth century in France, without telling 
us, however barely, the talc, for example, of the long battle of the 
ecclesiastical factions, and the yet more important series of battles 
between the judiciary and the crown. If M. Tainc's book were a 
piece of abstract social analysis, the above remark would not be true. 
But it is a study of the concrete facts of French life and society, and 
to make such a study effective, the element of the chronicle, as in 
Lacretclle or Jobez, cannot ^rightly be dispensed with. 

Let us proceed to the chtef thesis of the book. The new formula 
in which M. Taine describes the source of all the mischiefs of the 
revolutionary doctrine is this. "When we see a man,” he says, 
"who is rather weak in constitution, but apparently sound and of 
peaceful habits, drink eagerly of a new liquor, then suddenly fall to 
the ground, foaming at the mouth, delirious and convulsed, we have 
no hesitation in supposing that in the pleasant draught there was 
some dangerous ingredient ; but we need a delicate analysis in order 
to decompose ai^d isolate the poison. There is one in the philosophy 
of the eighteenth century, as curious as it was potent : for not only 
is it the product of a long historic elaboration, the final and con- 
densed extract in which the whole though^ of the century ends ; 
but more than that, its two principal elements are peculiar in this, 
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that when separated they are each of them salutary, yet in com- 
bmation they produce a poisonous compound/’ These two ingre- 
^ents are first, the great and important acquisitions of the eighteenth 
century in the domain of physical science ; second, the fixed classic 
form of the French intelligence. “ It is the classic spirit which, 
being applied to the scientific acquisitions of the time, produced the 
philosophy of the century and the doctrines of the Revolution.” 
This classic spirit has in its literary form erne or two well known 
marks. It leads, for instance, to the fastidious exclusion of par- 
ticularc, whether in phrases, objects, or traits of character, and sub- 
stitutes for them the general, the vdguc, the typic. Systematic 
arrangement orders the whole structure and composition from the 
period to the paragraph, from the paragraph to the structural series 
of paragraphs ; it dictates the style as it has fixed the syntax. Its^ 
great note is the absolute. Again, two principal operations make 
up the work of the human intelligence : placed in face of things, it 
receives the impression of them more or less exactly, completely, and 
profoundly^ ; next, leaving the things, it decomposes its impression, 
and classifies, distributes, and expresses more or less skilfully the 
ideas that it draws from that impression. In the second of these 
processes the classic is superior.” Classicism is only the organ of a 
certain reason, the ramn rainmnante; that which insists upon 
thinking with as little preparation and as much ease as possible ; 
which is contented with what it has acquired, and takes no 
thought about augmenting or renewing it ; which either cannot or 
will not embrace the plenitude and the complexity of things as 
they are. 

As an analysis of the classic spirit in French literature, nothing 
can be more ingenious and happy than these pages (p. 241, etc.). 
But, after all, classic is only the literary form preferred by a certain 
turn of intelligence ; and we shall do well to call that turn of 
intelligence by a general name that shall comprehend not only its 
literary form but its operations in every other field. And accordingly 
at the end of this very chapter we find M. Taine driven straightway 
to change classic for mathematic in describing the method of the new 
learning. And the latter description is much better, for it goes 
beneath the surface of literary expression, important as that is, down 
to the methods of reasoning. It leads us to the root of the ma tter, to 
the deductive habits of the French thinkers. The mischief of the 
later speculation of the eighteenth century in France was that men 
argued about the complex, conditional, and relative propositions of 
society, as if they had been theorems and problems of Euclid. And 
M. Taine himself is, as we say, compelled to change his term 
when he comes to the actual facts and personages of the revolutionaiy 
epoch. It was the geometric, rather than the classic, quality of 
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political reasoning, which introduced so much that we now know, to 
have been untrue and mischievous. 

Even in literary history it is surely nearer the truth to say of the 
latter half of the century that the revolutionary movement began 
with the break-up of classic form and the grac^ual dissolution of the 
classic spirit. Indeed this is such a commonplace of criticism, that we 
ean only treat M. Taino's inversion of it as a not very happy paradox. 
It was in literature that this genius of innovation which afterwards 
extended over the whole social structure, showed itself first of all, 
Kousseau, not merely in the judgment of a foreigner like my Self, but 
in that of the very highest of all native authorities, Sainte Beuve, 
effected the greatest revolution that the French tongue had undergone 
since Pascal, And this revolution was more remarkable for nothing 
than for its repudiation of nearly all the notes of classicism that are 
enumerated by M. Taine. Diderot again in every page of his work, 
whether lie is discussing painting, manners, science, the drama, 
poetry, or philosophy, abounds and overabounds in those details, parti- 
cularities, and special marks of the individual, which are, as M, Taine 
rightly says, alien to the classic genius. Both Ilousseau and Diderot, 
considered as men of letters, were conscious literary revolutionists 
before they were used as half-conscious social revolutionists. They 
deliberately put away from them the entire classic tradition as to the 
dignity of personage proper to art, and the symmetry and fixed 
method proper to artistic style. This was why Voltaire, who was a 
son of the seventeenth century before he was the patriarchal sire of 
the eighteenth, could never thoroughly understand the author of the 
Jfew Ileloisa or the author of the l^ere do Famille and Jacques le 
Fatalisto. Such work was to him for the most part a detestable 
compound of vulgarity and rodomontade. There is nothing living 
in the eighteenth century,” M. Taine says, “ but the little sketches 
that are stitched in by thc.way and as if they were contraband, by 
Voltaire, and five or six portraits like Turcaret, Gil Bias, Marianne, 
Manon Lescaut, Rameau’s* Xophew, Figaro, two or three hasty 
sketches of Crebillon the younger and Colie ” (p. 258). Nothing 
living but this I But this is much and very much. We do not 
pretend to compare the authors of these admirable delineations with 
Moliere and La Bruyere in profundity of insight or in grasp and 
ethical mastery, but they are certainly altogether in a new vein even 
from those two great writers, when we speak of the familiar, the real, 
and the particular, as distinguished from old classic generality. And, 
wo may add in passing, that the social life of France from the death 
of Lewis XIV. downwards was emancipated all round from the 
formality and precision of the classic time. As M. Taine himself 
shows in many amusing pages, life was singularly gay, free, sociable, 
and varied. The literature of the time was sure to reflect, and does 
VOL. XIX. N.s. c c 
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reflect^ this unirersal rejection of the restraints of the age when the 
classic spirit had been supreme. 

Apart from this kind of objection to its exact expression, let us 
look at the substance of M. Taine’s dictum. “ It was the classio 
spirit, which, when applied to, the scientific acquisitions of the time, 
produced the philosophy of the century and the doctrines of the 
Revolution.'* Even if we substitute geometric or deductive spirit for 
classic spirit, the proposition remains nearly as unsatisfactory. What 
were the doctrines of the revolution ? The sovereignty of the people, 
rights of man, liberty, equality, fraternity, progress afid perfectibility 
of the species — these were the main articles of the new creed. M. Taine, 
like too many French writers, writes as if these ideas had never been 
heard of before '89. Yet the most important and decisive of them 
were at least as old as the Reformation, Were not peculiarly French 
in any sense, and were DfO more the special products of the classic 
spirit mixing with scientific acquisitions, than they 'were the products 
of Manichcanism. It is extraordinary that a w riter who attributes 
so much importance to Rousseau, and w'ho gives us so ample an 
account of his political ideas, should not have traced these ideas to 
their source, nor even told us that they had a source wholly outside of 
France. Rousseau was a protesUint ; he wns a native of the very 
capital and mother city of protes1;antism militant and democratic ; 
and he was penetrated to his heart's core by the political ideas which 
had arisen in Europe at the Reformation. There is not a single 
principle in the Social Contract which may not be found either in 
Hobbes, or in Locke, or in Althusen, any more than there is a single 
proposition of his deism wrhich 'v^as not in the air of Geneva when he 
wrote his Savoyard Vicar. If this be the case, what becomes of the 
position that the revolutionary philosophy was w'orked out by the 
raison raisonnante wdiich is the special faculty of a country saturated 
with the classic spirit ? If w’c must have » formula, it would be nearer 
the truth to say that the doctrines of the Revolution w ere the pro- 
duct, not of the classic spirit applied to scientific acquisitions, but first 
of the democratic ideas of the protestant refonnation, and then of 
the fictions of the lawyers, both of them allied with certain urgent 
social and political nccessifics. 

So much, then, for the political side of the ‘ philosophy of the 
century,' if we are to use this too comprehensive expression for all 
the products of a very complex and manysided outburst of specula- 
tive energy. Apart from its political side, we find M. Taine's 
formula no less imeatisfactorj^ for its other phases. He seems to us 
not to go back nearly far enough in his search for the intellectual 
origins, any more than for the political origins, of his contemporary 
France. He has taken* no account of the progress of the spirit of 
Scepticism from Montaigne's time, nor of the decisive influence of 
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Montaigne on the revolutionary thinkers. ‘ Yet the extraordinaty 
excitement aroused in France by Bayle^s Dictionary was a proof of 
the extent to which the sceptical spirit had spread before the Ency- 
clopaedists were bom. The gyeat influence of Fontenelle was wholly 
in the same sceptical direction. There* was a strong sceptical element 
in French Materialism, even when nfeiterialism was fully developed 
and seemed most dogmatic.^ Indeed it may sometimes occur to the 
student of such a man as Diderot, to wonder how far materialism in 
France was only seized upon as a means of making scepticism both 
serious and philosophic. For* its turn for scepticism is at least as 
much a distinction of the French intelligence as its turn for classicism. 
And, once more, if we must have a formula, it would be best to say 
that the philosophy of the century was the product first of scepti- 
cism applied to old beliefs which were no longer easily tenable, and 
then of scej)tici8m extended to old institutions that were no longer 
practically habitable. 

And this brings us to the cardinal reason for demurring to 
M. Taine’s neatly rounded proposition. Ilis appreciation of the 
speculative precursors of the Revolution seems to us to miss the 
decisive truth about them. lie falls precisely into those errors of 
the remon raiaonnautv about which in his description of the 
intellectual preparation of the great overthrow, he has said so many 
just and acute things. Nothing can be more really admirable than 
M. Taine’s criticism upon Montesquieu, Voltaire, Rousseau, Diderot, 
as great masters of language (pp. 339-361). All this is marked by 
an amplitude of handling, a variety of approach, a subtlety of per- 
ception, a fulness of comprehension, which give a very difterent 
notion of M. Taine’s critical soundness and power from any that one 
could have got from his account elsewhere of our English writers. 
Some of tho remarks are open to criticism, as might be expected. 
It is hard to accept the sayifig (p. 278) that Montesquieu’s “celebrity 
was not an influence.” It wi^s Montesquieu, after all, who first intro- 
duced among the Encyclopedic band a rationalistic and experiential 
conception of the various legal and other conditions of the social 
union, as distinguished from the old theological explanation of 
them. The correspondence of Voltaire, Rousseau, Diderot, D’Alem- 
bert, is sufficient to show how immediately, as well as how powerf uUy^ 
they were influenced by Montesquieu’s memorable book. Again, it 
is surely going too far to say that Montesquieu’s Persian Letters con- 
tained every important idea of the century. Does it, for instance, 
contain that thrice fruitful idea which 'Turgot developed in 1750, 
of all the ages being linked together by an ordered succession of 
causes and effects P These and other objections, however, hardly 
affect the brilliance and substantial excellence of all this part of the 

(1) See Lange's Omh. d, MatmedUmuBy i. 298. 
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book. It is when he proceeds to estimate these great men, not as 
writers but as social forces, not as stylists but as apostles, that 
M. Taino discloses the characteristic weakitesses of the book-man in 
dealing with the facts of concrete sociology. He shows none of this 
weakness in what he ^ays of the remote past. On tho contrai^ he 
blames, as \re have all blamed, Voltaire, llousseau, and the rest of 
the group, for their failure to recognise that the founders of religions 
satisfied a profound need in those who accepted them, and that 
this acceptance was the spontaneous admission of its relative fitness. 
It would be impossible to state this amportant triflh better than 
M. Taine has done in the following passage : — 

‘‘At ceii:ain critical moments in history,*’ he says, “men have 
come out from the narrow and confined track of their daily life, and 
seized in one wide vision the infinite universe ; the august face of 
eternal nature is suddenly unveiled before them ; in tho sublimity of 
their emotion they seem to perceive the very principle of its being ; 
and at least4hey did discern some of its features. By an admirable 
stroke of circumstance, these features were precisely the only ones 
that their age, their race, a group of races, a fraction of humanity, 
happened to be in a condition to understand. Their point of view 
was the only one under which the multitudes beneath could place 
themselves. For millions of merf, for hundreds of generations, the 
only access to divine things was along their path They pronounced 
the unique word, heroic or tender, enthusiastic or tranquillising ; the 
only word that around them and after them, the heart and the 
intelligence would consent to hearken to ; tho only one adapted to 
the deep -growing wants, tho long-gathered aspirations, the 
hereditary faculties, a whole moral and mental structure, — ^hcre to 
that of the Hindu or the Mongol, there to that of the Semite or the 
European, in our Europe to that of the Gorman, the Jjatin, or tho 
Slav ; in such a way that its contradictions, instead of condemning it, 
were exactly what justified it, since its diversity produced its adap- 
tation, and its adaptation produced its benefits.” (p. 272.) 

It is extraordinary that a thinker who could so clearly discern the 
secret of the great spiritual movements of human history, should 
fail to perceive that the saino law governs and explains all the minor 
movements in which wide communities have been suddenly agitated 
by the word of a teacher. It is well — as no one would bo more 
likely to contend than myself, who have attempted tho task — to 
demonstrate the contradictions, the superficiality, tho inadoquatc- 
ness, of the teaching of Kousscau, Voltaire, or Didorot ; but it is 
well also, and in a historical student it is not only well, but tho 
very pith and marrow of criticism, to search for that * adaptation/ 
to use M. Taine’s very proper expression, which gave to the word of 
these teachers its mighty power and far-spreading acceptance. Is 
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it Hot as true of Rousseau and .Yoltairei acting in a small societyi as 
it is of Buddha or Mahomet acting on vast groups of racosi tliat 
leur point de vue 4tait Je seul auquel les multitudes ^helonn^es 
au dessoos d'eux pouvaicnt se mettre ” P Did not they too seize, 
*‘by a happy stroke of circumstance,” exactly those traits in the 
social union, in the resources of huhian nafure, in its deep-seated 
aspirations, which their gcncrdtion was in a condition to com- 
prehend, — liberty, equality, fraternity, progress, justice, tolerance? 

M. Tuine shows, as so many others have shoAvn before him, that 
the Social Contract, when held up in the light of true political science, 
is very poor stuff. Undoubtedly it is so. And Quintilian — an 
accomplished and ingenious Taine of the first century — would* have 
thought the Gospels, and Epistles, and Augustine and Jerome and 
Chrysostom, \cry poor stu^, compared with the — 

“ Mollifluous hi reams that watered ill the schools 
Of Ac idciiiics old and now, with those 
Sui II lined Peripatetics, and the Sect 
lipK uicMii, and the Stoic severe.” • 

And in some w^ays, from a literary or logical pcrfnt of view, the early 
Christian writers could ill bear this comparison. But great bodies 
of men, in ages of trouble and confusion, ha\o an instinctive feeling 
for the fragment of truth which, they happen to need at the hour. 
They have a spontaneous apprehension of the formula W'hich* is at 
once the expression of their miseries and the mirror of their hope. 
The guiding force in the great changes of the wodd has not been the 
formal logic of the schools or of liteiature, but the practical logic of 
social convenience. Men take as much of a teacher’s doctrine as meets 
their real wants . the rest they leave. The Jacobins accepted 
Rousseau's ideas about the sovereignty of the people, but they 
seasonably forgot his glorification of the state of nature and his 
denunciations of civilisation and progress. The American revolu- 
tionists cheerfully borrowed the doctrine that all men are bom free 
and equal, but they kept their slaves. 

It was for no lack of competition that the ideas of the Social 
Contract, of Raynal's History of the two Indies, of the System of 
Nature, of the Philosophical Dictionary,, made such astounding and 
triumphant way in men's minds. There was Montesquieu with a 
sort of historic method. There was Turgot, and the school of the 
economists. There were seventy thousand of the secular clergy, and 
sixty thousand of the regular clergy, ever proclaiming by life or 
exhortation ideas of peace, submission, and a kingdom not of this 
world. Why did men turn their backs on these and all else, and 
betake themselves to revolutionary ideas ? How came these ideas to 
rise up and fill the whole air P The onswp is that, with all their 
contradiction, shallowmess, and danger, these ideas fitted the crisis. 
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They were seized by virtue of an instinct of national self-preserva- 
tion. The evil elements in them worked themselves out in infinite 
mischief. The true elements in them saved France^ by firing men 
with social hope and patriotic faith. 

How was it, M. Taine rightly asksi that the philosophy of ihe 
eighteenth century which was bom in England and' thence sent its 
shoots to France, dried up iii the one country, and grew to over- 
shadow the earth in the other ? Because, he answers, the new seed 
fell upon ground that was suited to it, the home of the classic spirit, 
the co\mtry of raison raisonnantc. Compare with this merely 
literary solution, the answer given to the same question by De 
Too<jueville : — “ It was no accident that the philosophers of the 18th 
century generally conceived notions so opposed to those which still 
served as the base of the society of their time ; these ideas had actually 
been suggested to them hy the very sight of that society ^ ichich they had 
ever before their eyes'^ (Ancien Regime, 200.) This is the exact truth 
and the whole truth. The greatest enterprise achieved by the men 
of letters iif the period of intellectual preparation was the Encyclo- 
paedia ; aud not many months ago I tried to present in these pages 
what seemed to be ample evidence that the spirit and aim of that 
great undertaking were social, and that its conductors, while delivering 
their testimony in favour of the experiential ccuiception of life in all 
its aspects, and while reproducing triumphantly the most recent 
acquisitions of science, had still the keenest and most direct eye for 
the abuses and injustice, the waste and disorder, of the social institu- 
tions around them. The answer, then, which wo should venture to 
give to M. Taine’s question would be much simpler than his. The 
pHilosophy of the eighteenth century fared differently in England 
and in France, because its ideas did not fit in with the economic and 
political conditions of the one, while on the contrary they were actively 
warmed and fostered by those of the other. It was not a literary 
aptitude in the nation for raison raisott^iante which developed the 
political theories of Rousseau, the moral and psychological theories 
of Diderot, the anti-ecclesiastical theories of Voltaire and Holbach. 
It was the profound disorganization of institutions that suggested 
and stimulated the speculative agitation. The nation,’’ wrote the 
wise and far-seeing Turgot, has no constitution ; it is a society 
composed of different orders ill assorted, and of a people whose 
members have few social bonds with one another ; where consequently 
scarcely any one is occupied with anything beyond his private interest 
exclusively,” and so forth. {CEuv. ii. 504.) Any student, uncom- 
mitted to a theory, who examines in close detail the wise aims and 
just and conservative methods of Turgot, and the circumstances of 
his utter rout after a short' experiment of twenty months of power, 
will rise from that deplorable episode with the conviction that a 
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pacific renoYation of France, an orderly readjustment of her institu- 
tions, was hopelessly impossible. ‘Si on avail iti sage ! * those cry who 
consider the revolution as a futile mutiny. If people had only been 
prudent, all would have been accomplished that has been accom- 
plished since, and without Ijie sanguinary memories, the constant 
interpolations of despotism, the waste of generous lives and noble 
purpose. And this is true. But then* prudence itself was impossible. 
The court and the courtiers were smitten through the working of 
long tradition by judicial blindness. If Lewis XVI. had been a 
Frederick, or Marie Antoinette had been a Catherine of Russia, or 
the nobles had even been stoirt-hearted gentlemen like our cavaliers, 
the great transformation might then have been gradually effected 
without disorder. But they were none of these, and it was Iheir 
characters that made the fate and doom of the situation. As for the 
court, Vergennes used an ^expression which suggests the very key- 
word of the situation. He had been ambasfiador in Turkey, and was 
fond of declaring that he had learnt in the seraglio how to brave the 
storms of Versailles. Versailles was like Stamboul or Teheran, oriental 
in etiquette, oriental in destruction of wealth and capital, oriental in 
antipathy to a reforming grand vizier. It was the Queen, as we now 
know by incontestable evidence, who persuaded the king to dismiss 
Turgot, merely to satisfy some contemptible personal resentments of 
herself and her creatures.^ AnJ it was not in Turgot’s case .only 
that this ineptitude wrought mischief. In June, 1789, Necker was 
overruled in the wisest elements of his policy, and sent into exile, 
by the violent intervention of the same court faction, headed by the 
same Queen, who had procured the dismissal of Tur^t thirteen years 
earlier. And it was one long tale throughout, from the first hour 
of the reign down Jjo those last hours at the Tuilcries in August, 
1792 ; one long tale of intrigue, perversity, and wilful incorrigible 
infatuation. 

Nor was the Queen only to blame. Turgot, says an impartial 
eyewitness — Creutz the Swedish ambassador — ^is a mark for the most 
formidable league possible, composed of all the great people in the 
kingdom, aU the parliaments, all the finance, all the women of the 
court, and all the pious. It was morally imposssible that the reforms 
of any Turgot could have been acquiesced in by that emasculated 
caste, who showed their quality a few years after his dismissal by 
flying across the frontier at the first breath of personal danger. 
-‘When the gentlemen rejoiced so boisterously over the fall of 
Turgot, their applause was blind ; on that day they threw away, 
and in a manner that was irreparable, the opportunity that was 
offered them of being bom again to political life, and changing the 
etate-candlestick of the royal household for the influence of a pre- 
(1) Chrresp, entre Marie Thh'Cis et U Cmte Mcrey* Argenteau^ vol. iii. 
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ponderant class. The nobility^ defeated on the field of feudal 
px^vilegc, would have risen again by the influence of an assembly 
where they would have taken the foremost place ; by defending the 
interests of all, by becoming in their turn the ally of the third estate, 
which had hitherto fought on the side of the kings, they Would have 
repaired the unbroken sueccssion of defeats that had been inflicted 
on them since Lewis the Fat.’^^ It would be easy to name half a 
dozen patricians like the Duke d’Ayen, of exceptional public spirit 
and capacity, but a proud order cannot at the first exigency of a 
crisis ghange its traditional front, and abandon the maxims of 
centuries in a day. As has been said ‘more than once, the oriental 
policy of the crown towards the nobles had the inevitable eflect of 
cutting them off from all opportunity of acquiring in experience 
those habits of political wisdom which have saved the territorial 
aristocracy of our own country. The Engtish nobles in the eighteenth 
century had become, what they mostly are now, men of business ; 
agriculturists at least as much as politicians ; land-agents of a very 
dignified kind, with very large incomes. Sully designed to raise a 
working agricultural aristocracy, and Colbert to raise a working com- 
mercial aristocracy. But the statesman cantiot create or mould a 
social order at will. Perhaps one reason why the English aristocracy 
became a truly agricultural body in the eighteenth century, was the 
circiunstance that many of the great landowning magnates were 
Tories and remained sulking on their estates rather than go to the 
court of the first two kings of the Hanoverian line; just as the 
dependence of .these two sovereigns of revolutionary title upon the 
revolution families is one reason why English liberties had time to 
root themselves thoroughly before the monarchical reaction under 
George III. In France, for reasons which w^ have no space to 
expatiate upon, the experiments both of Sully and of Colbert failed. 
The result may be read with graphic effect in the pages of 
Arthur Young, both before the revolutioh broke out, and again after 
Burke’s superb rhetoric had biassed English opinion against it. 

M. L^once de Lavergne, it is true, in his most interesting book upon 
the Provincial Assemblies under Lewis XVI., has endeavoured to show 
that in the great work of ^ministrative reform all classes between 
1778 and 1787 had shown themselves full of a liberal and practical, 
spirit. But even in his pages we see enough of apprehensions and 
dissensions to perceive how deep was the intestine disorganization ; 
and the attitude of the nobles in 1789 demonstrated how incurable 
it was by any merely constitutional modifications. Sir Philip Francis, 
to whom Burke submitted the proof sheets of the Reflections, at 
once with his usual rapid penetration discerned the weakness of the 
anti-revolutionary position. “ The French of this day,” he told 

(1) Baibie, 380. 
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Burke, ‘‘ could not act as we did in 1688 . They had no constitution 
as we had to recur to. They had no foundation to build upon. Tfiey 
had no walls to repair. Much less had they ‘ the eUmenU of a con^ 
Htitution very nearly as good as could be wished.^ A proposition so ex- 
traordinary as this last oughi to have been made out in limine ^ since 
the most important deductions are drawn frto it.” * But, though 
Burke insisted on drawing his deductions from it with sweeping 
impetuosity, neither ho nor any one else has yet succeeded in 
establishing that ull-imporfant proposition. 

What w'o desire to say, then, comes, in short, to this, that 
M. Tairie has given an exagf^eratod importance to the literary and 
speculative activity of the last half century of the old moniy:chy. 
In measuring the force of the various antecedents of the Revolution, 
he has assigned to books and philosophical ideas a place in the scale 
of dissolvent conditions that belongs more ^rightly to decayed insti- 
tutions, to incompetent and incorrigible castes, to economic incon- 
gruities that could only be dealt with trenchantly. Books and ideas 
acquired a certain importance, after other things had fihally broken 
up the criunbling system. They supplied a formula for the accom- 
plished fact. “ It was after the Revolution had fairly begun,” as a 
contemporary says, ** that they sought in Mably and Rousseau for 
arms to sustain the system towardg which the effervescence of some 
hardy spirits was dragging affairs. It was not the above-named 
authors who set people’s heads aflame. M. Necker alone produced 
this effect and determined the explosion.” ^ • 

The predominance of a historic, instead of an abstract school, of 
])olitical thought could have saved nothing. It could have saved 
nothing, because the historic or conservative organs and elements of 
society were incompetent to realise those progressive ideas which 
were quite as essential to social continuity as the historic ideas. The 
historic method in political action is only practicable on condition 
that some at any rate of the great established bodies have the sap of 
life in their members. In France not even the judiciary, usually the 
last to part from its ancient roots, was sound and quick. “ The 
administration of justice,” says Arthur Young, “ was partial, venal, 
infamous. The conduct of the parli^iment was profligate and 
atrocious. The bigotry, ignorance, false principles, and tyranny of 
these bodies were generally conspicuous.”® We know what the 
court was, we know what the noblesse was, and this is what the third 
great leading order in the realm was. We repeat then that the 
historic doctrine could get no fulcrum nor leverage, and that only the 
revolutionary doctrine which the eighteenth century had got ready 
for the crisis, was adequate to the task of social renovation. 

(1) Burke's Corresp. iii. 167. • 

(2) S4nac de Moilhan, Du GQwstrnsmmt en liranee, 129, etc. (1795). 

(3) Travels in France, i. 603. 
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Again, we venture to put to M. Taiiie the following question. If 
convulsions of 1789 — 94 were duo to the revolutionary doctrine, 
if that doctrine was the poison of the movement, how would he 
explain the firm, manly, steadfast, unhysterical quality of the 
American revolution thirteen years bqfore, which was theoretically 
based on exactly the •same dectrine? Jefierson and Franklin were 
as well di^iplined in the Ffench philosophy of the eighteenth 
century as Mirabeau or Robespierre. The Declaration of Indepen* 
dence recites the same abstract and unhistoric propositions as the 
Declaration of the Rights of Man. Why arc we to describe the 
draught which Rousseau and the others had brewed as a harmless or 
wholesome prescription for the Americans, and as maddening poison 
to the French ? The answer must be that the quality of the drug is 
relative to the condition of the patient, and that the vital question for 
the student of the old regime and the circumstances of its full, is what 
other drug, what befter process, could have extricated France on more 
tranquil terms from her desperate c‘ase. The American colonists, in spite 
of the over Wide formula) of their Declaration, really never broke with 
their past in any of its fundamental elements. Tht'j* had a historic basis 
of laws and institutions which was still sound .and whole, and the 
political severance from England made no hreaeh in social continuity. 
If a different result followed in France, it was not hccausc France 
was the land of the classic sjririt, Imt because her institutions wore 
inadequate, and her ruling classes incompetent to transform them. 

M. Taiiic’s figure of the man who drains the poisonous draught, as 
having. been previously 'a little weak in constitution, J^biit still sound 
and of peaceful habits,' is surely delusive. The whole evidence shows 
that France was not sound, but tbe ver}' reverse of sound, and no 
inconsiderjible portion of that evidence is to be found in the facts 
which M. Taino has so industriously collected in his own book. The 
description of France as a little weak in constitution, but still sound 
and of peaceful habits, is the more* surprising to us because 
M. Taine himself had in an earlier page (p. 109), when summing up 
the results of Privilege, ended with these emphatic words : — '‘D^j4 
avant recroulement final, la France est dissoutc, ct ellc cst dissoute 
parce quo les privilegies ont oublie leur caracterc d'horames publics.” 
But then is not this rather more than being a little weak in con- 
stitution, but still sound ? 


Editor. 



THE CATHOLIC PERIL IN AMERICA. 

« 

How the renewed aggressiveness of the Papal Imperialism is to affect 
the future of the United States, is a question of vital concern to their 
citizens ; and it is of this country that I am to speak. Hitherto the 
clergy of the Catholic Church have forborne to raise the question of 
jurisdiction in any open manner here ; they are wisely bidipg their 
time, being content for the present with the fact of rapid and enormous 
growth in numbers, wealth, and power. This masterly inactivity 
has deceived, and still deceives, great multitudes of educated 
Americans, who feel the natural aversion which culture always 
tends to create against ‘‘agitation’’ of all sorts, and who flatter 
themselves, like the cheerful antediluvians said to have been warned 
by Noah of the coming Deluge, that “ there is not going to be much 
of a shower.” They rely too much on the general ibfluences of 
civilisation and political freedom as antidotes for Catholic fanati- 
cism ; they credulously or indolently accept the smooth professions 
of American Catliolic orators like Father Hecker, who are very glib 
in the use of popular catchwords, but who arc easily understood by 
any one competent to rate at its actual value the “ freedom,” “ educa- 
tion,” and so forth, offered by the Roman Church. 

It is my duty to give such statistical information ipspecting 
the Catholic Church in the United States as I have been able to 
collect. It is no easy matter to obtain full and trustworthy religious 
statistics of any kind ; there are too many motives for exaggera- 
tion or understatement in sectarian reports, and the United States 
census reports arc exceedingly meagre. Nevertheless, the following 
facts, taken from the census reports of 1850, 1800, and 1870, are as 
trustworthy as they arc important. 

First may be considered the growth in wealth of the Roman 
Catholic Church in the United States, as compared with that of the 
whole country, and of the leading Protestant denominations. 

In 1850, the total property valuation of the United States, accord- 
ing to the census report of that year, was $7,135,780,228 ; in 1860, 
it was $16,159,616,068 ; in 1870, it was $30,068,518,507. That is 
to say, the aggregate wealth of the country increased about 126 per 
cent, from 1850 to 1860, and about 86 per cent, from 1860 to 1870. 

The total property valuation of the Roman Catholic Church in 
the United States, in 1850, was $9,256,758; in 1860, it was 
$26,774,119; in 1870, it was $60,985,565. That is to say, the 
aggregate wealth of the Catholic Church increased about 189 per 
cent, from 1850 to 1860, and about 128 per cent, from 1860 to 1870. 
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Wlule^ tberefore^ in tlie first of these two deoades, of 

i?e whole connti^^ined 105 per cent., the Wealth of the ^&olic 
Church gained 189 per ccnt.< rfnd whije^^in the second deMW 
wealth of the whole country gained 86 per cept, the wealth 6f the 
Catholic Church gained 128 per cent, t Whatever causes may ,have 
contributed to this iSignificaift result; it is .certain that among the 
chief of them must be reckoned exemption from just taxation, extra- 
ordinary shrewdness of financial management, and fraudulent collu- 
sion with dishonest politicians. 

Further, the relative growth of Protestantism and Catholicism in 
point of wealth, must by no means bV overlooked. In 1850, when 
the Catholics had $9,256,758 of church property, the Baptists had 
$11,020,855; the Episcopalians, $11,375,010; the Methodists, 
$14,822,870; the Presbyterians, $14,543,789. In 1870, when the 
Catholics had $60,985, 5()(), the Baptists had $39,220,221 ; the Epis- 
copalians, $30,514,549; the Methodists, $69,854,121 ; the Presby- 
terians, $47,828,732. Thus the Catholics had in 1870 already dis- 
tanced all their Protestant competitors, with the single exception of 
the Methodists, and they will soon distance the latter too (if they 
have not already done so), provided the past is a satisfactory index 
of the future. For, while in the twenty years from 1850 to 1870 
the Methodists, whose astonishing grow^th is the standing boast of 
the Evangelical Protestants of this country, made a gain of 371 per 
cent, in the value of their church property, the Catholics made in 
the sanie twenty years a corresponding gain of 558 per cent. 
At this rate the Roman Catholic Church w411 have outstripped, at 
no remote day, the Methodists^ and all the other Protestant sects 
combined, in the race for wealth. 

No satisfactory information, however, is furnished by the census 
reports respecting the growth either of the Catholic Church or of the 
Protestant sects in point of numbers, for they give in each case only 
the “church accommodations'' or “siftings," which by no means 
indicate the number of w’orshippers. The total number of sittings, 
Catholic and Protestant together, w^as only 21,665,062 in 1870, when 
the total population of the United States was 38,558,371 ; that is, 
considering the actual size, of church congregations, fully one-half of 
the whole population, and in all probability much more, seldom or 
never go to church at all. In most Protestant churches in this 
country a great many seats arc usually unoccupied, and the number 
of sittings is largely in excess of the numbers of the congregations. 
In most Catholic churches, however, the reverse is true, the eeata 
being usually all taken and the aisles often filled, while the same 
seat is usually occupied by several different persons in the three or 
four different congregations which fill the church on Sunday at 
successive services. So far, however, as the number of sittings 
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abne is (M^Mmiecl, ogaifioant results may! be ea^|' iecm 

^ £ollo!«^g table eoosiaiKJted Pf il^ '. 

iro-dfaiWingi. . 18S0. ' I860. 1870. . V/ 

. Protestant ... 13, <*7,002- 17,724,314 1 9,674,348 ’ ' 

Oatbolio .... 667,623 1,404,437 l,990,j514 

Total. . . 14,234,825 19,i*,751 21,666,062 

■ * 

A little calcalation, based on these figures, will show that, during 
the decade 1850»— 1860, thercewas an increase of 30 per cent, for the 
Protestants and 110 per cent, for the Catholics ; and that, in the 
decade 1860 — 1870, there was an increase of 11 per cent, fof the 
Protestants and nearly 42 per cent, for the Catholics. Notwith- 
standing the absolute dimitiiition of these rates of increase in the 
second decade, the relative superiority of •the Catholics remained 
about the same. 

The number of church buildings owned by the Catholics in 1850 
was 1,222; in 1860, 2,550; in 1870, 3,806. The total number of 
their v-^cclesiastical, charitable, and educational organizations in 1870 
was 4,127. This is all the information of importance which I have 
been able to derive from the census reports. 

In the silence of the census as to the absolute number of Roman 
Catholics in this country, all estimates are to be received with 
caution. Gibson’s ICrc/esi^isticai Almanac for 186!) states thc^iiicrease 
of Protestants (in the loose sense of that word) to have been from 
21,000,000 to 27,000,000 between the years 1850 and 1868, and 
that of Catholics from 2,500,000 tO 5,000,000 ; in the former case 
an increase of 20 per cent, in nine years, and in the latter case an 
increase of 100 per cent, in the same period. At this rate of increase 
the number of Catholics in the United States at present cannot be 
far from 0,0Q0,000, and by the end of the century will exceed 
that of the total iion-Catholic population. Certain it is that the 
Calholics have been boasting for many j-cars that they will elect 
their own President in the year 1000. The third revised edition of 
Professor Schem’s Statistics of the World for 1875 ” estimates the 
number of our Catholic population as 6,000,000. The American 
Annual CyclopmVm for 1875 estimates it as more than 6,000,000, and 
states that the Roman Catholic Church in the United States has 
1 cardinal, 8 archbishops, 54 bishops, 4,873 priests, 4,731 churches, 
1,902 chapels, 68 colleges, and 511 academies. 

How the Catholics themselves arrive at an estimate of their own 
numbers in the United States, and how plausible a ground it ^ves 
to their confident anticipation of eventual supremacy, appears from 
the statements of the New York Catholic Worid^ the leading periodical 
of the Church published in America. The Catholic rule is to allow 
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on* average of 2,000 people (men, women, and children) to each 
parish priest — a rule which is claimed to be proved correct by 
experience. Allowing 4,500 to be the number of such priests, the 
Catholic population Would be 9,000,OOQ, and I am inclined to con- 
sider this a pretty good guess, .in the absence of exact census returns. 
This is the remarkable accouift of the progress of the Church. In 
1776 the Catholics numbered about 25,000; in 1789 they were 

30.000, in a population of about 3,000,000, or one one-hundredth of 
the whole; in 1808 they were 100,000, in a population of 0,500,000, 
or one-sixty-fifth of the whole ; in 1530 they were 450,000, in a 
total of 13,000,000, or one-twenty-ninth of the whole ; in 1840 they 
were* 960,000, in a total of 17,070,000, or one-cightoenth of the 
whole ; in 1850 they were 2,150,000, in a total of 23,191,000, or 
one-eleventh of the whole ; in 1860 they wore 4,400,000, in a total 
of 31,000,000, or one-s^A^enth of the Avholc ; in 1870 they were 

8.600.000, in a total of some 40,000,000, or over a fifth of the whole. 
For a perisd of forty years — from 1830 to 1870 — Catholics thus 
more than doubled, their number every decade, while the general 
population increased at the rate of about 35 per cent. The explana- 
tion of this wonderful fact is to bo found in the vast immigration 
from Ireland and other Catholic countries — Ireland alone sending 
to tj^ese shores OA^er 2,000,000 of emigrants from 1830 to 1870. 
These statements give the Catholic aucav of the subject — my authority 
being tha Catholic World y as epitomized by Ihtber Stack in Harper* » 
Weekly for July 3, 1875. 

Notwithstanding this Avonderful growth of the Homan Church 
in numbers, as compared a\ ith that of tlie general population and 
the various Protestant sects, the Catholics themselves, while pointing 
exultingly to the rapid progress of their Church, at the same time 
deplore a great and constant defection of Catholic-born children 
from the faith of their parents. In a Ifcttcr written in 1836 to the 
Central Council for the Propagation of jthe Faith at Lyons, Bishop 
England, of Charleston, South Carolina, commimicated the following 
statements relative to the condition of the Church in the United 
States : — 

“ I have long been under the impression that not only in Europe, but even 
in the United States, very delusive fancies have been entertained of the progress 
of the Catholic Church in our Union, and even many mistakes as to the means 
most conducive to its propagation. I have no doubt upon my mind that 
within fifty years miHions have been lost to the Catholic Church in the United 

States Nothing can be more plain than that, instead of an increase of 

the members naturally belonging to the Catholic Church in the United States, 

there has been actually a serious loss I do not mean to say that the 

number of Catholics is in this daj less than it was fifty years ago, nor as small 
as it was five years since but I do assert that the loss of numbers to tho 
Catholic Church has been exceedingly groat, when we take into account the 
Catholic population at the time of the American Eeyolution, the acquisition of 
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territory previously occupied by Catholics, the arrivals of Catholic emigraBts, 
and the conversions to the Catholic religion.” 

Estimating the number of Oatholics in the United States at that 
time (1836) as 1,200,000, the bishop goes through some calculations, 
and adds : — * , , 

“ If I say, upon the foregoing data, that wo ought, if there were no loss, to 
have five millions of Catholics, and that we have less than a million and a 
quarter, there must be a loss of three millions and three quarters; and the 
persons so lost are found amongst the various sects to tho amount of thrico t)^e 
number of tho Catholic population of tho whole country.” • 

• ^ 

In the same strain the New York Irish World of July 25, 1874, 
published a very long and elaborate article to prove that 18,000,000 
of Catholics have thus been lost to the Church. It says : — 

“What ought to bo the Cafholic population of the United States to-day? 
To this wo answer that the naiurtd inroduct of Qkitholic iirimigi’ation to this 
country, from its first Rettlemcnt to this day, without counting in one solitary 
conveii:, ought to be ‘28,000,000. The Catholic population is, in fact, but 

10.000. 000. Jilccleeitistical statisticians put the figiiro.s all tRe way from 

5.000. 000 to 8,000,000. Hardly any of them go above J;lie latter figure. We 
are convinced, however, there are 10,000,000 who were baptized Catholics. 
But oven tit this tlior(< are 18,000,000, lost to the Church ; that is, there are 

18.000. 000 more of tho population of the United States who, either by imme- 
diate birth or by right of descent from first settlors, ought to be professed 
Catholics, but who now are to bo fofind in tho ranks of Protestantism or 
Nothingarian ism.” 

It is not necessary to accept the figures of the Irish World as 
even approximately accurate ; in fact, they are deserving of little 
consideration, wlien we find that, out of the total white population 
of 3,172,461 in the original thirteen colonies at tho close of the 
Revolutionary war, 1,903,200 are claimed as “ Celtic (Irish, Scotch, 
Welsh, French, etc.)” Nevertheless, amazing as has been the 
growth of the Catholic Church in this country, there cannot be the 
least doubt that its proscnt*membership would bo ^ cry much larger 
than it is, had its rate of increase not been constantly diminished by 
a steady stream of deserters from the rising generations. Bishop 
England and the Irish World make no mistake in emphasizing this 
fact as of supreme importance to the future destiny of the Church. 
It is a fact wliich the Irish World labours to account for by “ Ire- 
land’s subjection to England ; ” but the ijrelatcs, priests, and 
intelligent laity of the Church perfectly comprehend the true cause 
of it. They know that the groat defection of Catholic children 
from tho Catholic faith is caused by their constant contact with 
decatholicizing influences in a predominantly non-Cutholic com- 
munity — an ‘'evil” which they are powerless to prevent; they 
know that these influences necessarily act upon the children with 
greater or loss effect in the free public schools ; they know that, 
unless they can succeed in isolating the children of Catholics from 
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the children of non-Catholics, and subjecting them to exclusively 
Catholic influences in their tender and impressible years, the hold of 
the* Church upon their obedience must iflld does grow very feeble, 
and is soon lost in a great many cases ; they lj;now that the general 
cflect of our public school system, though no effort at proselytisln is 
permitted, IS to quicken the intellect of the children so far as to 
render them indocile under fi'regime of authoritative faith. They 
have therefore adopted the fixed policy of aiming at the total destruc- 
tion of our public school system, at least as now conducted. Those 
who wish to read an elaborate, able, and fanatical condensation of the 
Catholic view of this question will find it in “ Public School Educa- 
tion," a duodecimo volume of over four hundred pages, written by 
the Rev. Michael Miiller, and published by D. and J. Sadlier, of 
New York. The policy of the American bishops in this matter is 
simply the practical application and Augorous enforcement of the 
principles of the Encyclical and Syllabus ; and there is no possibility 
of its beings changed till these manifestoes are recalled. 

The attack began with complaints of the use of the Protestant Riblc, 
read without note or comment,” in the schools. There js inherent 
justice in this complaint, and I must concede that, in protesting against 
taxation for the support of evangelical or semi-evangelical schools, the 
Catholics command the sympathy of all who believe in secular instruc- 
tion alone in State schools. But they do not stop there ; they really 
want, not that the Bible should be excluded, but that it should be 
supplemented by Catholic interpreters and Catholic surroundings ; 
they will be satisfied with nothing short of putting the whole school 
jsystem under the practical control of the Catholic clergy, or of par- 
titioning out the school funds among the various denominations, or 
of excusing the Catholic laity from all taxation for school purposes. 
What they have set their faces against is State education in any 
^hape ; Protestant schools are bad enough, but secular or “godless” 
schools are, in their eyes, still worse. But the whole fabric of our 
educational, nay, of our national, system rests on the clear right of the 
State to educate its voters, in sheer self-defence against internal 
dissolution through illiteracy and its universally concomitant crime 
and pauperism. Whcrcvel* universal suflhige prevails, universal edu- 
cation must also prevail, as the indispensable means of securing that 
universal intelligence without which no free commonwealth is pos- 
sible ; in fact, the principle of “ compulsory,” (or, better, gmrnnteed) 
education, is more and more evidently needed to attain the desired 
object. 

In Cincinnati, during the winter of 1869 — 1870, the action of 
the Board of Education in explicitly prohibiting Bible-reading in 
the schools of that city led to long litigation, and ultimately, in 
December, 1872, to the sanction of their action by the Supreme 
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Oonrt of Oliio. In this case (a full and interesting report of which 
can be obtained from Robert Clarke, and Co., of Cincinnati), the 
Oalholics were more or less implicated. I quote from the argument 

of George B. Sage, Esq., before the Superior Court : — 

• 

“ From the year 1829 to the year 1842, the Bible, without note or comment, 
was read in the schools, no one objecting. There were then.no Catholic 
parochial schools. The Bishop of the Catholic Church — ^he who is now Arch- 
bishop — ^was for some time a member of the Board of Examiners, and active in 
support of the schools. In 1812 the first intimation of an objection was made. 
It was not to the reading of the Bible, but that Catholic children were^required 
to I'oad the * Protestant Bible and Testament.’ The Board promptly and 
unanimously conceded everything suggested by the objection. From that time 
until the year 1852, no further objection was made. The Bible was read, and 
the schools prospered. In 1852 the next move was made. Almost simul- 
taneously a similar movement in the interest of the Catholic Church was made 
throughout the country. It is #aid that this was in accordance with the action 
of a secret conclave of the authorities of that yhuT’ch held in the city of 
Baltimore. Whether such was the fact is not nivaterial. A Catholic member of 
the Board, in the interest of the Catholic Church, presented a series of resolu- 
tions, admitting the necessity of reading the Bible in the gschools, and 
authorising the introduction of the translation approved by the Catholics, 
and that approved by the Jews, and their use by those preferring them. The 
Board, upon assurance that its action would be satisfactory, enacted a rule 
granting all that the resolutions called for. The next year the Catholic 
parochial schools were established, and the whole power of the Catholic Church 
was arrayed against the i)ublic schools^ The Board, in its annual report for 
that year, announced that they were ‘constrained to infer that no union of 
action or system is intended or desired by the assailants of the public schools 
upon any terms but such as are incompatible with the principles and usages 
which thus far have sustained the free schools of this country.* ” 

It is not easy, in reading this record of the tortuous policy pursued 
by the Church, to bo satisfied with the degree of ^od faith which it 
manifested. Its demands to-day are inconsistent with public schools 
of any kind which arc practically uncontrolled by itself, as is evident 
from Archbishoj) Purcell’s communication to the Cincinnati Board, 
on September 18, 1869 : — ^ 

“The entire government of public schools iu which Catholic youth are 
educated cannot be given over to tho civil power. We, as Catholics, cannot 
approve of that system of education for j’outh which is apart from instruction 
in the Catholic faith and tho teaching of tho Church. If the School Board can 
offer anything in conformity with these i>rinciplos, as has Loan done in 
England, France, Canada, Prussia, and other cduntrios, whore tho rights [of 
conscience in the matter of lilbation have boon fully recognised, I am pre- 
pared to give it respectful consideration. — John B. Purceix, Archbishop of 
CincinnatV' 

Not to multiply quotations unnecessarily, I will only add tho 
following remarkably bold and explicit passage from the Lenten 
Pastoral of Bishop Gilmour, of Cleveland, Ohio, in 1873 : — 

“ At present [note the implication of this at present'] we have nothing to hope 
from the State. Yet we must not therefore cease to insist upon our rights, 
and, if needs be, at the polls demand thorn. Were Catholics alive and united 
on the school question, — ^were they to demand from every man who asks their 
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m pledge that he would vote for our just share of the school, foi:^,~ 
l^psktors would leam to respect the Oatholio votei and giye us our just 

rights But in the meantime what are we to do ? our aims and 

sit idle? Let our children grow up in ignoptoee^ aid s6l^beetaniu^ 

Of life F Send them to the public schools, ydiere not onfy their faith wiB. be 
endangered, but their virtues exposed F No, 4a hundred times no ! We miutt 
build Catholic schools everywhere, and at whatever cost Biq>port and lift them 
up till they, are equal to the bosh It is our solemn injunction and most 
positive command that every church in the diocese have its schools. Where a 
congregation cannot at once build both church and sdhool, let them build the 
school-house and wait for the church. There is little danger of the old losing 
their faij^, but there is every danger that the young i^l. On the school 
question there can be and there must be no division. Either we are Catholics 
or we are not. If we are Catholics, we must leave after us a Catholic youth. 
And experience has clearly proved this cannot be done, unless the children are 
early taught and dailj^ taught that they are Catholics. We must not sleep 
while our enemies arc working. Nor must wo forget that tho public schools 
are organized and managed for and iu the iiftcrests of Protestantism. Wo 
solemnly charge and most positively require every Catholic in the diocese to 
support and send his children to a Catholic school. When f/wd Catholic schools 
exist, and where it may he honestly said a child will get a fair common -school 
education, if parents either through contempt for tho piiest, or disregard for the 
laws of the Church, or for trifling and iiisulHciont reasons, refuse to send their 
children to a Catholic* school, then in such cases, but iu such cases only, we 
authorise confessors to refuse the sacraments to such parents as thus despise 
the laws of the Church, and disobey tho command of both priest and bishop.** 

This Lenten Pastoral of Bishop Gilmour, which excited a 
greali commotion in Ohio, and contributed not a little to the remark- 
able agitation of the school question in the subsequent political 
campaign of 1875 in that State, was vigorously replied to at the 
time by the Ecv. T. B. Forbush, a Unitarian clergyman of Cleveland, 
whose lectures an<J^ addresses rendered important service in securing 
the defeat of the Catholic-Democratic coalition of the last season. 

No doubt can bo left in the mind of any one who even superficially 
studies this subject, that the entire forces of the Catholic Church 
(excepting only here and there an isolated and half-liberalised 
Catholic, like Senator Kernan, of New York, or Mayor Kelby, of 
Bichmond) are gradually becoming massed in determined opposition 
to the public school system, or that their opposition, which is already 
arousing an aggressive Evangelical reaction, threatens to destroy oven 
the present imperfect secularism of the schools, and thereby ultimately 
the public school system itself; for it may be safely said that 
American voters will certainly refuse to be taxed for the support of 
other men’s religions, and that, if they cannot agree to support 
public schools independent of all religions, they will sooner or later 
refuse to be taxed for public schools of any sort. And the worst 
peril of the Catholic agitation at present is the possibility of its so 
inflaming the jealousy and bigotry of Protestants as to lead to a 
general adoption of church-schools, or (worse even than that) the 
effective and permanent fortification of the present sectarian featorea 
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of the public Bcbools by the adoption of measures which, as I sl^U 
show bdow, must involve a tremendous revolution in the whole 
thecuy of American polities. 

' The degree of success already achieved by the OathoHo <deigy in 
alienating the affections of *their flocks from the public schokfl 
flystem, may be seen by the public boast of Bishop McQuaidy cC 
Boohester, New York, who said four years ago : lliere* are at the 

present time not far from one hundred thousand Catholic children in. 
the Christian free schools of the State of New York ” — ue., in the 
parochial schools supported volimtarily by Catholics. Turning over 
the leaves of Sadlwr^s Catholic Directory ^ in every dioceso there is 
seen to be a long list of such schools, with a largo number of pupils 
in each; but tho labour of adding them all up, which would be 
herculean, is left to the reader. It is evident that the parochial 
school system is in a highly flourishing condition, and must be sup- 
ported by the vast majority of the Catholic laity. Whoever imagines 
(and multitudes of otherwise intelligent persons in this country 
indulge the imagination) that the Catholic laity cannot be depended 
upon to follow the lead of their clergy in opposition to tho public 
school system, should devote a few hours to a careful inspection of 
this Dinctory, To select the \cry first list of parochial schools, that 
of the archdiocese of llaltimore, astan illustration, ho would find 6i 
schools, with a loial attendance of 13,910 scholars, and an average 
attendance of about 240. A similar showing is made in all the other 
archdioo(‘Res, dioceses, and vicariates apostolic. Of course there are 
not a few individual Catholics who are too lax in tho faith to give up 
the substantial advantages of a public school education for their 
children, oven for the threats or promises of the Church ; and for the 
present the' ecclesiastical authorities tolerate a certain amount even of 
open opposition. But it is the extreme of credulity to be deceived 
by such facts as these into doubting the fixitj'^ of the ecclesiastical 
purpose or the certainty of genei’al lay compliance. The parochial 
system is so flourishing, and* so well sustained by lay contributions, 
as already to have seriously reduced the attendance at tho public 
schools in many places, and in a few (as in some parts of Brooklyn, 

I believe) to have ahnost broken them up. Bishop McQuaid 
declared, in 1871, that the city of Rochester, Now York, in which he 
resides, had 4,000 children in tho Catholic schools, and 5,500 in the 
public schools ; and he added, in tho same spirit as that of Bishop 
Gilmour’s above-quoted Lenten Pastoral : In the years to come we 
shall be more occupied with Bchool-building, and with the education, 
of our children, than the erecting of churches, although this work 
will not bo permitted to stand still/^ 

Bishop Ryan, of Buffalo, like every bishop wjio has spoken publicly 
on the subject, has declared the same policy, and avowed himself 
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stem, avowed, and uncompromising enemy of all schools in which 
positive instruction in the GathoUc faith is not given. The result 
of this imanimous policy has been to tax heavily the pockets of the 
people, who have nevertheless cheerfully submitted in the main. 

But the Catholic v^arfare against secular State education, is* not 
alone manifested by the establishment of a great independent system 
of Church schools : it adapts itself to circumstances. Wherever the 
Church can get control of the public schools, it does not scruple to do 
so ; and, if the Catholics ever become the majority, as they con- 
fidently expect, their objections to Statp education will vanish. The 
Louisville, Kentucky, Catholic Advocate y of August 12, 1875, published 
the following letter : — 

“ East St Louis f IlLy August 4th, 1875. 

“ Editor Catholic Advocate . — Tours of the 28th ult. was received, but, being 
absent from home, I could? not answer you ere this. The scrap of news 
hailing from East St. Louis is true. The Board of Education permits us to 
select our own teachers, and they are approved of by the Board according to 
law. Catechism is taught outside of school liours in the school-rooms. Our 
text-books are all rigjit. You seem anxious to know how comes it that our 
schools are supported by the public funds. Well, it is this wise : the majoritj*' 
of our population are Catholics, and they elect Catholic directors. This is the 
key that solves the grant. You may make any comment you please. I simply 
give the facts as required. Yours very roh])cctfully, 

• “ r. J. 0*Fali.ouak, V.F." 

• 

Some of the comments on this letter, made by the editor of the 
Catholic AdrocafCy are so instructive, and throw so much light on the 
subject under discussion, that I must not omit them, considering 
that the original words are more satisfactory than any paraphrase of 
my own : — 

“ Catholics may from this plainly see for themselves that the settlement of 
this fretted question depends altogether on votes. In cities whore justice to 
Catholics is most easy, there are always a sufficient number of Catholic voters 
to turn the tide of election in any way they pbaso, if they will but unite and 
intelligently use their franchise, the only argument that can reach the non- 
'Catholic public. It is by no means necessaiy that Catholics should be in a 
majority in a community to obtain a division of the school-fund — a small 
rotuni for what they yearly pay for this purpose into the public treasury. It 
is only necessary that they should allow politicians to divide among themselves, 
as their own ambition and pecuniary interest will always divide them, and 
then cast the weight of the Catholic vote in favoui- of every good man who is 
willing to support the Catholic claim for justice. In this way a comparatively 
small band of voters may elect to office men of their own principles.” 

The whole world knows how New York city lay for years at the 
mercy of a gang of thieves and robbers called the Tammany Bing, 
who stole millions upon millions of the public money, and kept 
themselves in power by the Catholic vote, which was always ready 
to support such “ good ” men as Tweed, Sweeney, Connolly, Hall, 
Barnard, McCann. In 1869, 1870, and part of 1871, under the 
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rigime of this precious set^ sectarian appropriations out of the money 
raised by tax on the property of New York citizens were made to 
103 Catholic institutions^, including churches, hospitals, parochial 
schools, and so forth, to the amount of $1,396,389. During the 
same time, appropriations w^re made to Protestant institutions to 
the amount of $112,293, and to Hebrew institutions to the amount 
of $25,852 : both together, $138,145. All this money was virtually 
stolen money. The Protestants accepted 7 per cent., and the 
Catholics 91 per cent. Over and above this, in 1869, the Catholics 
got $178,672, the Protestants $6,500, and the Hebrews and others 
$29,788 of excise money. And the same story must be told of the 
succeeding years, even after the downfall of the Ring, the amounts 
only being less, down to the 1st of January, 1875, when the exaspe- 
rated people put a summary stop to all further sectarian stealings 
by an amendment to the State Constitution^ But the debt of New 
York city, according to Comptroller Green’s statement, amounted, 
on October 1, 1875, to $131,113,906.74 ; and for a very large, if not 
the major, part of this enormous debt the Catholic vote must be 
held responsible, since without it the rogues could not have com- 
mitted their robberies, nor their insatiate party remained in power. 
In this manner the Catholic Church, accepting largesses of money 
which it w'ell knew to be stolen property, built up its costly 
parochial schools for the better training of its children in* the 
elements of morals. If it should be held to be directly impli- 
cated in the thefts by which it so largely profited, and to be conse- 
quently unfitted for giving instruction in any morals but those 
of the pickpocket, it might protest against the severity of such a 
judgment, but would find it extraordinarily difficult to dispute its 
justice. So far as they shared in this public iniquity, the Pro- 
testants and Hebrews also must share in the public disgrace ; but 
the chief offenders have tlya chief title to the unenviable distinction 
it confers. There is little cause for surprise if the astonishing 
growth of the Catholic Church, and its relentless hostility to 
thoroughly honest education as given in the public schools, have 
excited grave disquietude in the minds of all American citizens who 
do not favour a general corruption of public morals. 

Perceiving, then, how easy it is in this country for an unprin- 
cipled minority to acquire controlling power, and how ready the 
Catholic Church is to aid and abet their plots for its own sinister 
purposes, and how mischievously it is already using its great 
political influence to compass the destruction of our only real safe- 
guard, the public school system, every intelligent and sincere friend 
of free institutions must deplore the garrulous fatuity which so 
loudly and frequently urges that because Ijie Catholics are only a 
minority they are not to-day dangerous. Is it so new a thing for a 
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qinority to goyem P Did not a minority of 300,000 slaveholders 
conquer the whole United States, compelling us, for many decades, 
to obey their own imperious willP Did not a ridiculously smaU 
minority, the Tammany Bing, conquer the City and State of New 
York, ruling and robbing without chefck, because they were cunning 
and organized, while the grejit public were stupid, indifferent, and 
disunited P What gigantic and persistent efforts were necessary to 
break the sceptre of this half-dozen of treasuiy-pilferers, and how 
small has been the success of those who tried to punish the robbers 
and recover the plunder ! Minority, indeed ! But has not the world 
been ruled by minorities from time immemorial ? The Catholic 
party is certainly a minority, nevertheless it is to-day winning 
victory after victory over the great helpless majority, and will con- 
tinue to do so, fastening itself on the neck of the nation, like the 
Old Man of the Sea on the neck of Sindbad the Sailor, unless 
the majority have sense enough to open their eyes and enact the 
measures necessary for the preservation of their liberties. The ele- 
ments of its power are chiefly these : — 

The Roman Catholic Church is a nmrenal^ political 2mvei\ 
foreign nowhere, hd everywhere at home — a Theocratic Imperialism of 
the most absolute character, both spiritual and temporal — a system 
of government claiming and exercising the most despotic authority 
over the action of every one of its subjects, in political just as much 
as in private concerns. It commands the conscience and the suflrage 
of every Catholic citizen in support of every measure "which it judges 
advantageous to its own interests, and thus lays an iron hand on the 
very roots of all political power. It wields this power solely unth an 
eye to its own aggrandizement, and aims at a universal dominion, 
which is hostile to every fundamental principle of the United States 
Constitution and of modern civilisation. 

In America, where everything is dope by voluntary association, 
and where Protestant organizations are forced to enter into compe- 
tition with the Catholic Church, the superior efficiency of the latter 
as an organization is indicated unmistakably in the statistics of their 
relative growth given above. There is no canon law,” technically 
considered, which is recognized by the civil courts of the United 
States ; and the priests enjoy none of the protection against the 
arbitrary authority of their bishops w^hich the “canon law” itself 
confers. This is a so-called “ missionary country,” in which the 
dioceses, however, are governed by canonical bishops, not by vicars 
apostolic ; and the sixty-four bishops constitute a close corporation, 
with absolute power over the priests, who are thus mere slaves of 
episcopal domination. Further, the title to the entire Church pro- 
perty of each diocese ifii vested in the bishop in fee simple ; and the 
laity are thus as powerless as the priests against him. Lastly, the 
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Catholic press is as completely linger episcopal control as the priest- 
hood and the laity, absolute concentration of all substantial 

power, alike over pulpit, property, and press, makes the bishops the 
most thoroughly despotic body in the land, and gives them a degree 
of power greater than they possess in any other country. The 
appointment of Cardinal McCloskey has competed the structure of 
Catholic ecclesiastical absolutism, against which there is no powerful 
barrier except the general protective influences of free political and 
educational institutions. Whether this protection will prove adequate 
or not, or whether it must be supplemented by positive restrictive 
legislation, is a question for the future to decide. Unfortunately, the 
case is complicated by the existence of a rival, but much feebler 
spirit of propagandism among Protestant sects, which dangerously 
retards the establishment gf that absolute separation of Church and 
State which is the vital principle of American republicanism. 

Again, the wealth of the Catholic Church, which is the great 
weapon of its ambition, is accumulating, as I have alread}^ shown, 
far more rapidly than the general wealth of the countr^. By their 
individual tenure of all Church property, the bishops arc enabled to 
manage it as they please ; and they arc shrewd enougli to invest it 
as much as possible in real estate, holding it untaxed in consequence 
of the policy of exemption by whi^sh the States arc preparing a bitter 
future for themselves, and leaving it to rise in value by the labours 
of the outside world. In addition to the constant contributions 
they collect in small sums from servant girls and other poor Catho- 
lics, they thus contrive to levy taxes on the general community, 
and put their hands into the pocket of every business man in the 
nation. History and experience go for nothing with the preoccupied 
and apathetic public, who submit to all this in the half-defined but 
insane notion that somehow or other the laws of nature are not the 
same here as in the Old World. Meanwhile the process continues, 
and the Homan Catholic Cliurch is fast becoming the richest corpora- 
tion in the land, with all -its despotic money-power in the hands of 
an episcopal ** Homan Hing,^^ who use it in making it greater and 
more effective still for the ovcrtlirow of free institutions. 

But greater than all these sources of strength put together, is 
the weakness of the public conscience and the unsuspiciousness of the 
public intelligence. The people have too long submitted, half angrity, 
half lazily, to the control of caucus managers, petty rings, and utterly 
selfish politicians, who are all ready to make any sacrifice for imme- 
diate partisan success, and therefore te make any bargain, however 
corrupt, with those who hold the balance of power. Here is the 
unguarded point in the defences of the public freedom. It is this 
moral and mental weakness of the people themselves, their blindness 
to the duty of the hour or their criminal negligence in perform- 
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ing it, which makes the Catholic minority so dangerous to the 
cotintry. 

Such are the chief elements of power, though many more might 
be enumerated, possessed by the Bomau Catholic Church in, its 
assault on the public schools, and (through them) all free insti- 
tutions. But the real peril lies less in the present actual extent of 
this power than in the character of the reaction excited by its direct 
assault on the system of State education. Catholic ambition is 
rousing^ Protestant Evangelical ambition to new dangerous 
manifestations ; and between these rivalries of religious fanaticism, 
each |Kirty aiming at political power, 1 believe that the institutions 
of the Republic arc certain to be subjected to a strain severer ^than 
any they have hitherto experienced. Thgre are three leading forms 
assumed by the distinctively Protcstiint reaction against Cathob'c 
assaults on the public school system : — 

1. A movement to surrender State education altogether, and to 
fall back oH a system of denominational schools. This movement, 
which adopts the Catholic premise that doctrinal religious education 
is paramount in importance to all other, and which has been to some 
extent carried out by the establishment of Church schools of various 
Protestant sects, has not been a ve/’y influential one hitherto. But 
its i4,6as have been stated with great force in the New York TFibtme 
of December 9, 1875, by the Rev. John Miller, in a letter headed 
** State Schools a Mistake.’’ 

2. A movement to defend State education as now conducted, 
including reading of the Bible without note or comment,” and also 
Protestant hymns and prayers. This movement represents the fixed 
determination of the vast majority of Evangelical Protestants, as 
proved by the almost unanimous declarations of their ecclesiastical 
assemblages ; although some influential journals 'whose orthodoxy is 
very imperfect — as, for ^instance, the New York Christian TJnim and 
Independent — are in favour of secular schools. 

3. A movement to fortify the existing advantages of Evangelical 
Protestantism, both in the political and educational institutions of 
the nation, by securing the adoption of a doctrinal amendment of the 
United States constitution, incorporating into its preamble a distinct 
national recognition of Protestant Christianity. This movement, of 
which I shall speak again, is numerically weak, but represents the 
logical necessity to which the Evangelical party will be driven by 
events, if the agitation of the Catholic question continues. 

These are the three phases of Protestant reaction, as such, against 
the aggressive activity of the Roman Catholic Church. Of course 
there are a great many individual members of the Protestant sects 
who favour the principle of absolutely secular education in our 
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public sdiools, and who will fail to act with their fellow-believers at 
the ballot-box. But, on the other hand, a great many persons who 
are totally disoonnected with any Protestant sect, will be sure to 
vote in support of the Evangelical policy, whether from social, busi- 
ness^ political, or other intdlk*ested motives. Notwithstanding the 
wild and sanguine hopes of many liberals, ancT notwithstanding the 
loose boastfulness of superficial and flippant writers for* the daily 
press, no intelligent observer can seriously doubt that the vast pre- 
ponderance of political power is at present on the side of Evangelical 
Protestantism, vhenever it chooses to assert itself at the pells ; or 
that its strength lies chiefly in its rapidly consolidating organization, 
its wealth, its social supremacy, and its power to gratify or defeat 
political aspirations; or that its strength is relatively decreasing 
every day under the opposite encroachments of “ Romanism and 
Infidelity on its domain ; or that the instinct of self-preservation, 
together with the natural conservatism of all power and wealth, will 
drive it to give desperate battle in defence of its existing privileges 
rather than submit to deprivation of them by either of the foes that 
hem it in. While the great struggle over the slhvery question con- 
tinued, public attention was withdrawn from religious issues to a 
large extent. But now there is no longer any question of universal, 
absorbing interest before the people which can be compared for a 
moment with the question — What shall he the 'permanent reliyious 
character of American civilmtion / Every indication of the deeper 
currents of thought and feeling points to an approaching contest of 
unprecedented proportions in working out a practical solution of 
this mighty problem ; and, roughly outlined, three great religious 
parties arc now in the field, destined each to play a momentous part 
in the immediate future. The Centennial Year of the national 
existence marks the beginning of a political epoch, of unknown dura- 
tion, in which religion is evidently to take the lead of all public issues ; 
and these three parties arc slowly gathering themselves together for 
a struggle that must be for ever memorable in the history of the race. 

The first of these parties — the Roman Catholic Church — I have 
already sufficiently described as it exists in the United States. Its 
power has been sufficiently proved by the fact that it has delibe- 
rately selected the field of battle for the first great shock of arms — 
namely, the public school system. It has also selected its own time, 
and made the first attack in force, and compelled its antagonists to 
assume the defensive attitude. 

The second of the three parties is the Protestant Evangelical 
party, not compacted into one powerful organization like the Catholic 
Church, but composed of several great sects, and a swarm of minor 
ones, and weakened by mutual jealousies, discqrdant interests, and rival 
ambitions. But, politically considered, it is very likely to unite on 
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some dejfinite measure which shall be unsectariau ” as to its own 
component factions, yet ‘^sectarian” as to both Catholics and 
** infidels, whom it dreads and hates as heartily as it does the 
Catholics. It has taken up the phrase, ‘‘non-sectarian schools,” as 
its watchword ; but by this it meaus^the schools as now conducted, 
with Protestant prayers, hymps, and scriptures. The studied ambi- 
guity of this phrase — which, properly interpreted, would satisfy the 
friends of positive or secular education, is one of the dangerous 
elements of the situation. That the present scliool system is 
rendered in the largo and true sense sectarian by the support, of 
Protestant worship, would bo stoutly denied by the vast majority of 
Protestant Evangelicals ; but tliey are prepared to fight to tlu' death 
in defence of this strictly sectarian worshi]), as the flag of Protes- 
tantism floating over the public scliools. • This was a leading issue in 
the Ohio campaign duripg the summer and autumn of 1S70 ; and it. 
promises to be a leading issue in the Presidential campaign <»f 187(J. 
It is only by keeping the ambiguity of the word “sectarian” in 
mind that recent events can be understood in their full significance. 

On September :?9, at Dos Moines, Iowa, President tlrimt made at 
the Reunion of the Army of the Tennessee, one of the most im- 
portant speeches ever delivered in this country, for it marked the 
definite introduction of the school question into national politics. 
Taking his cue from this speech, the Hon. James G. Blaine, late 
Speaker of the House of Representatives, and a well-known aspirant 
for the Presidency, wrote a private letter to an Ohio friend, under 
date of October 20th, proposing a form of amendment to the Consti- 
tution. This letter was not published till more than a month later, 
when it made a great sensation ; and on December 14th, Mr. Blaine 
formally proposed his amendment in the House, with slight modifica- 
tions, as follows : — 

“ No State shall make any law respecting •an estahlishinont of religion, or 
prohibiting the free exercise thereof ; and no money raised by taxation in any 
State for the support of public ^rhools, or domed from any public fund there- 
for or any public lands devoted thereto, shall ever bo under the control of any 
religious sect; and no money or lands so devoted shall be divided among 
religious sects or denominations.” 

• 

This amendment is a direct blow aimed at the Roman Catholic 
Church in the interest of Evangelical Protestantism ; for, if passed, 
it will defeat the Catholic eflfort to get control of or else divide the 
school funds, and at the same time will leave the Protestants in 
undisturbed mastery of the schools themselves. Mr. Blaine's 
proposition is a pretty evident bid for the support of the Evangelical 
party in the approaching iwlitical contest. But the President, in 
his annual message to Congress, dated December 7th, had already 
recommended measures still more sweeping, which have astounded 
the country by their boldness, and perplexed all parties alike. They 
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include, among other things, the taxation of all Church property 
(with “possibly” the exception of Church edifices), the establiAi- 
ment of compulsory education so far as to make illiteracy a cause 
of disenfranchisement after 1890 , and the formal declaration that 
Churcli and State shall be <or ever separate and distinct. With 
reference to the schools, I quote his language > — 

As the primary stop, therefore, to our advancement in all thal has marked 
our luogress in the past century, I suggest for your earnest consideration, 
and most earnestly rocommerid it, that a Constitutional Amendment be sub- 
mitted to the legislatures of the sovoral States for ratification, making it the 
duty nj' the severifl States to establish, and forever maintain, free pubRc schools 
adec^uato to the education of all the children in the rudimentary branches 
within their resjjoctive limits, irrespective of sex, colour, birthplace, or religion, 
forl)id<Ung the teaching in said schools of religious, atheistic, or Pagan 1;onets, 
and pi oliibiting the granting of any scdiool funds or school taxes, or any part 
thereof, either by legislative, miinieiiial, or other authority, for the benefit, or 
in aid, directly or indirectly, of any religious seeji or denomination, or in aid, 
or for the benefit of any other object of any nature or kind whatever.” 

It is at pr(isent uncertain whether the President means to 
include IVotestaiit w^orship under “ teaching religious fencts ; ” but 
the courts could hardly construe the phrase so strictly. His language, 
like Mr. Blaine’s, is open to more than a single construction ; and it 
would hardly be just to insist on any particular one. Unfortunately, 
ambiguous phraseology is no noij thing in American politics. But 
the floodgates are opened, and the public must be prepared ibr a 
deluge of propositions to amend the Constitution. It is a grave and 
anxious time for patriots. The school question is now fairly up for 
discussion and decision, and the form it has inevitably taken— that 
of a constitutional amendment — cannot fail to call public attention to 
another proposed amendment, which has been lying for years like a 
lighted slow-match near a powder-magazine. 

The Protestant Evangelical party are evidently determined not to 
consent to the thorough secularization of the school system ; they 
are doggedly resolved to tcep the Bible in the schools. Starting 
with this foregone conclusion, there is an extreme left wing of the 
party which discerns the defective legal guarantees for the perpetua- 
tion of religious worship in the schools, and is shrewd enough to see 
that there is no way to perpetuate it withput some formal recognition 
of Protestant Christianity in the fundamental law of the land. Every 
great question, like the slavery question, must be finally settled in 
this country by a constitutional amendment. To “ defend the exist- 
ing Christian features of the government ” (for, notwithstanding the 
theoretical separation of Church and State, we have many such 
** survivals” of a pre-national period), these long-headed men, with 
the enthusiasm which is easily generated by clear conviction in 
logical minds, declare the absolute necessity to tbeir cause of some 
adequate change in the Constitution, which is, thanks to the wisdom 
of its heterodox framers, a purely secular document from beginning 
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to end, and contains not a clause or word by which, in the United 
States’ Courts, the Christian features” alluded to could possibly be 
defended against a strong effort for their aboKtion. Consequently 
they propose to amend the preamble of the Constitution, which is its 
enacting clause, so as suitably to ex'press our national recognition 
of Almighty God as the author of national existence and the source 
of all power and authority in civil government, of Jesus Christ as 
the Ruler of nations, and of the Bible as the fountain of law, and 
the supreme rule for the conduct of nations.” 

‘‘The birth of the movement for this purpose,? says the Rev. 
David MacAllister, one of the leaders of it, “ may be dated from the 
4th day of February, 18()3.” Its first convention was held at Xenia, 
Ohio ; and a similar convention, without any knowledge of the other, 
was held at Sparta, Illinois, on February Gth, of the same year. 
Since then, numerous cojiventions have been held in different parts 
of the country on behalf of the movement, and have been usually 
largely attended and widely reported. United States’ Senators, 
Governors, 'Judges of the Supreme Courts of the United States and 
of many States and territories, presidents and professors of colleges, 
bishops and clergymen of many denominations, and numerous 
dignitaries of all sorts, have been found to lend the sanction of their 
names to these conventions and the object for which they are held. 
A weekly journal is published in Philadelphia as the organ of the 
movement, called the Chridian and edited by the Rev. 

T. P. Stevenson, an able and earnest man. A National Reform 
Association is about to be incorporated for the more effectual 
prosecution of the cause. Public petitions for this “ Christian 
Amendment,” as it has been appropriately designated by those who 
perceive that its real object is to make Christianity the established 
religion of the United States, have long been circulating for signature ; 
and it has been declared that 2,000,000 signatures arc to be collected 
and presented to Congress in its support by the next 4th of July. 
That this movement is a thoroughly vital one, and certain sooner or 
later to create a fanatical enthusiasm of a very dangerous character, 
I became more than ever profoundly convinced on attending the 
national convention of these men at Cincinnati in 1872. It is a 
movement strong with all the strength of fixed moral purpose and 
of logic applied unanswerably to the universally accepted premises 
of the Evangelical Protestant faith ; and now that the time is 
evidently drawing near for amending the Constitution with reference 
to the religious issue, those who are determined to keep the banner 
of Protestant Christianity flying over the public schools will soon 
come to see that they cannot ultimately succeed except through the 
Success of this Christian Amendment. All that is wanting is to “ fire 
the Evangelical heart;” and if the aggressiveness of Rome cannot 
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do this, nothing caix. President Grant’s proposed amendment is not 
enough ; Mr. Blame’s is not enough ; nothing but this thorough- 
going Christian Amendment will impregnably fortify the Bible in 
the schools. The brain and the soul of the whole Protestant party 
are in this body of extremists^ — ^this squad of determined soldiers of 
the Cross, who have carried on unda\intedly *their weary thirteen 
years’ warfare in the face of indifference and opposition; and now 
see the decisive hour approaching. I know the tone of intense moral 
enthusiasm, as every one does who ever heard Garrison and Phillips 
and their followjers in the anti-slavery warfare ; and it is a perilous 
thing for liberty when a manifest spirit like that of the “original 
abolitionists ” can be enlisted in the cause of a Christian Amendpient. 
For this measure means disfranchisement and disability to hold 
office for every conscientioqs free-thinker ; and that means the con- 
centration of all political power in the hands of bigots with conscience, 
or hypocrites without it ; and that must mean, in the end, a million- 
fold more cruel civil war than the one that so lately filled the land 
with blood and with tears. Need more be said ? * 

This, then, is the Catholic peril in America-^not alone that the 
Roman Catholic Cliurch may become a ruling majority, or (what is 
worse) a ruling minority, with all the measureless miseries and 
mischiefs of such rule, but that, in. order to strengthen the Republic 
against the possibility of such rulership, the great Protestant party 
may resort to measures involving a revolutionary subversion of the 
fundamental principle' of the Republic itself. For a hundred years 
our national life has been slowly developing into a more comj^lete 
accordance with the principle that the Church and the State can be 
and ought to bo wholly separate. To reverse this principle now 
W'ould be national ruin — a melancholy failure of the experiment of 
establishing a great civilisation on universal reverence for the rights 
of man. It would not be our loss alone, but the world’s as well ; 
for the vitality of American institutions is in their strictly universal 
and cosmopolitan character^ and in their adaptability to every com- 
munity which has reached a certain average of popular intelligence 
and independence of character. 

To defeat all such changes, and to carry.forward to a higher, fuller, 
and nobler realisation the national ideal of a purely secular govern- 
ment, is the one object of the third great j^arty of which I spoke. By 
this term I mean the vast unorganized body of all those who accept 
in its fulness the conception of a State absolutely emancipated from 
all ecclesiastical dictation or influence, and who intelligently defend 
the total separation of State and Church, Many such may be found, 
doubtless, among the nominal Protestants — a few among the nomi- 
nal Catholics; but the great majority are unconnected with ecclesi- 
astical organizations. In this age of slowly disintegrating beliefs. 
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tlie positive conception of a pnrdy seoular or civil State finds a 
hearty welcome in many minds which are not yet wholly rid of all 
contradictory conceptions; the contradictions^ however^ may be 
unconsciously harboured and practically inoperative, so far as con- 
duct IS concerned. All such are Liberals, in the broad sense I 
intend ; and the true Liberal party must be held to include all 
citizens who comprehend and embrace the principle of absolutely 
secular government, whatever their opinions may be in religious 
matters. 

Now this great third party, being unorganized, is of yet undeter- 
mined strength. For the first time in our national history, questions 
are arising for solution at the polls which will reveal its actual 
numbers and power. But their political programme, enumerating 
the points on which refonn is actually rciquired in order to render 
the State totally secular ip its administration as well as in its theory, 
has been drawn up as follows in the so-callcd ‘‘Demands of Liberal- 
ism : — 

** 1. We demand that churches and other ecclesiastical propertj’ shall no 
longer be exempt from ^ust taxation. 

“ 2. We demand that the employment of chaplains in C-ongresa, in State 
Legislatures, in the navy and militia, and in prisons, asylums, and all other 
institutions supported by i)ublic money, shall bo discontinued. 

“ 3. Wo demand that all public appropriations for educational and charitable 
institutions of a sectarian character shall cease. 

“4. We demand that all religious services now sustained by the govern- 
ment shall bo abolished ; and especially that the use of the Bible in the public 
schools, whether ostensibly as a text-book or avowedly as a book of religious 
worship, shall bo prohibited. 

“ 5. We demand that the appointment, by the President of the United States 
or by the Governors of the various Stales, of all religious festivals and fasts 
shall wholly cease. 

** 6. Wo demand that the judicial oalh in the courts and in all other depart- 
ments of the government shall bo abolished, and that simple afilrmatiun under 
the pains and penalties of pcijury shall be established in its stead.* 

7. We demand that all laws directly or indirectly enforcing tho observance 
of Sunday as the Sabbath shall bo repealed. 

“8. We demand that all laws looking to tHo onforeomont of ‘Christian* 
morality shall be abrogated, and that all laws shall bo confoimed to tho 
requirements of natural morality, equal rights, and impartial liberty. 

“ 9. Wo demand that not only in the Constitutions of tho United States and 
of tho several States, but also in the practical administration of the same, no 
privilege or advantage shall be conceded to Christianity or any other special 
religion ; that our entire political system shall bo found^ and administered on 
a purely secular basis ; and that whatever changes shall prove necessary to this 
end shall be consistently, unflinchingly, and promptly made.*’ 

These “Demands of Liberalism,” originally published in the Index 
(a weekly journal now printed in Boston), on April 6, 1872, have 
been copied and scattered all over the country through other pub- 
lications. Early in 1873 “ Liberal Leagues ” began to be organized 
on them as a basis of action, and now number at least thirty, and 
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probably more ; but they have accomplished little in the way of 
tangible results. In fact^ the time is hardly yet arrived for oppof- 
tunities of efficient' action. 

Although the actual organization of this party is as yet incon- 
siderable, no thoughtful man jwrill from this circumstance draw any 
augury as to its future ; he will rather study closely the principles it 
represents, and its necessary relation to the issues which, es I have 
shown, are already compelling the attention of President, Congress, 
and people. It is absolutely impossible that the religious agitation 
into which the Catholic attack on the schools has precipitated the 
people of the iTnited States, should long continue, without calling 
out from an immense party some powerful affirmation of the funda- 
mental principle which is expressed in the first of the above resolu- 
tions. I believe that this party will speedily be a majority of the 
whole people. Even the Protestant Evangelical party are accustomed 
to accept this princii)le verbally ; what is wanted is to convince them 
of the necessity of its thorough practical application. 

Two representative gatherings are to be held in Philadelphia, at 
the great Centennial Exposition of 1876, which .will bring out in 
bold, dramatic, and almost startling opposition the antagonistic 
ideas now agitating the nation. The advocates of the Christian 
Amendment of the Constitution have called a great convention in 
support, of that ominous measure, and will appeal to the now rapidly 
reviving bigotry of the Protestant party to take the only step which 
can perpetuate their present power. The advocates of the “De- 
mands of Liberalism and the “Religious Freedom Amendment,'^ 
have also called a convention in support of the movement for 
thorough secularization of the State, and will appeal to the enlight- 
ened patriotism of all American citizens to carry out the measures 
which may bo necessary to that great end. The one convention 
would undo the work of the fox’efathers, and prevail upon the chil- 
dren to abandon for over th8 great principle of the divorce of Church 
and State, by which the Republic has thus far prospered, in order to 
restore the antiquated mischief of a State taking its laws from the 
Church. The other convention would fulfil and perfect the fore- 
fathers^ work, and prevail upon the children to complete the structure 
they have inherited, by carrying the same great principle to its con- 
summation in a State whose fundamental law shall be the natural 
reason and conscience of the people, without a vestige of super- 
naturalism in its government or administration. In the vast crowd 
of other interests and excitements, both these conventions may pass 
comparatively without notice at the time ; but the future student of 
history may yet point back to them as the negative and positive 
electrodes of a great battery of moral forces, and note here the first 
epark of a discharge destined to shake a continent to its foundations. 

Francis E. Abbott, 
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The Weddas,^ or, as tliey are more commonly but inaccurately c^ed, 
the Vedda$» of Ceylon, occupy a portion of the island lying to the 
east of the hills of the Uva and Medamahanuwara district, about 
ninety miles in length and forty in breadth. They have been 
described by Sir Emerson Tennent in his work on Ceylon,® and by 
Mr. Bailey in a paper printed in the Journal® of the Ethnological 
Society ; but, interesting as their accounts are, the latter has suf- 
fered grievously from misprints, and the value of the former is 
impaired by the circumstance that its materials were not the fruit of 
original research- The excellent works of Dr. Davy, Percival, 
Cordincr, and others, do not give any full information regarding 
the Weddas; and the references to them in Knox’s history of his 
captivity, end in the remarkable account of the travels of Ibn 
Batuta, the Moor, jn the early part of the fourteenth century, are 
curious rather than precise. 

The only real division of the Weddas places them in two classes — 
the Kel4 Weddo, or Jungle Weddas; and the Gan Weddo, or semi- 
civilised Village Weddas ; and the attention of the ethnologist should 
be almost exclusively directed to the former. It may be added that 
the terms Bock Weddas, Tree Weddas, and Coast Weddas, arc 
unscientific and meaningless, and merely involve a cross division. 

The relative numbers of the two classes must be merely a matter 
of guesswork, for their nomadic habits have rendered any enume- 
ration of them impossible. Sir Emerson Tennent states that their 
entire number was estimated at eight thousand, but that was a mere 
conjecture, and probably an exaggerated one. Mr. Bailey, on the 
other hand, reckoned the total number df Jungle Weddas, in 1858, 
at three hundred and eighty only, and it is probably less than that 
at the present time. 

He discriminates those which are found in the district of Nilgala 
from those belonging to a tract of country called Bintenna, but the 
difference is clearly only gwgraphical, the customs, physical appear- 
ance and dialect of the two tribes being precisely identical. Tacit 
agreement and immemorial use have led them to confine themselves 
exclusively to particular tracts of the vast extent of forest which 

(1) The term signifies ** an archer,*’ or ** one who shoots,” cf. the Sidotsangarawa 
and the KOmfiTsli, wherein the et^^ology of the word is fully explained. The corre- 
sponding Sanskrit term is Yy&dha, which Wilson explains to mean ” a hunter, or one 
who lives hy killing deer,” &c. 

(2) Ceylon,” vol. ii. p. 487, et seq. 

(3) << Transactians,” Kew Beties, vol. ii. 
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they regard as their prescriptive and inalienable* property, and a 
member of one division of the tribe very rarely comes in contact 
with another. A gentleman who once witnessed a meeting between 
some of the members of the^two different clans observed that they 
wer*e mutually embarrassed at the unexpected sight of each other. 
They peered inquisitively with an expression of mingled suspicion 
and astonishment, and manifested every disinclination to associate 
together. A somewhat similar effect was produced when a jungle 
Wedda was shown a looking-glass. He appeared at first to be 
terrified and aftnoyed, but afterwards looked behind it and round 
about in a puzzled and wondering manner with his hand upon his 
axe as if preparing to defend himself. Five or six others to whom 
the glass was successively shown displayed similar gestures, and 
made use of exactly the Tsame expressions, asking, in a loud and 
excited tone, the meaning of the strange phenomenon. 

The Village Wed das may be differentiated from the others rather 
by their habits of life than by any physical peculiarities. Their 
occasional contact with more civilised races has insensibly led them 
to cultivate land and to construct houses ; and during late years 
an attempt has been made to introduce Christianity and a system of 
education among them. 

The Jungle Weddas, on the other hand, as is well known, have 
no sort of dwelling-houses, and pass their lives entirely in the open 
air. They take shelter from a storm under a rock or inside a hollow 
tree, if one is at hand ; and as they are constantly roaming about iu 
their forest country, their manner of life makes it impossible for 
them to attempt any sort of cultivation. Their food, which they 
always cook, is verj^ poor. Tt consists chiefly of honey, iguanas, and 
talagoyas, or the flesh of the w^andura monkey, the deer, and the 
wild boar, for the supply of wdiich they depend mainly upon their 
skill witli the bow and ant)w. They are, however, assisted in their 
bunting by their dogs, w'hich are called by distinctive names, and 
arc the only domesticated animals w^hich they possess. They drink 
nothing hut water, and, although they habitually chew the bark of 
certain trees, they never smoko or use tobacco in any way. The 
tallest Wedda measured by Mr. Bailey was 5 feet 3 inches, and the 
shortest 4 feet 1 inch. I found one, however, apparently about 
eighteen years of ago, who was 5 feet 4^ inches. Bui notwith- 
standing their small size and their slight physique, the strength 
which they possess in the arms, and especially in the left arm, is 
very remarkable. It is probable that this is due to their constant use 
of the bow, upon which they chiefly depend for their supply of food. 
It is about G feet long, and has generally a pull of from 45 or 48 to 
about 56 lbs. It therefore requires no ordinirry strength to draw the 
arrow, which is 3 feet 6 inches in length, up to the end ; but they 

VOI.- XIX. x.s. B E 
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iavariably do this, and then take a carets and steady aim before 
letting it go. The annexed measurements^ of two Weddas will 
perhaps show, with more clearness than dny general description, the 
relative dimensions of fairly average specimens of the race. One of 
them (Latty) was able to hold his bow drawn to its full length for 
upwards of two minutes, without the slightest tremor of the left arm. 
They are, as a rule, good shots ; and upon one occasion (in February, 
1872) I saw a Wedda bring down a Pariah dog at a distance of tlurty- 
five yards when it was running away. He took very deliberate aim, 
and the arrow passed through nearly the whole length of the anixnal, 
entering at the hinder quarter and coming out through the fore 
shoulder. 

Sir Emerson Tennent and Mr. Bailoy thought them indifferent 
marksmen ; and the former‘s states that they occasionally use their 
feet for drawing the bow, but at the present time, at any rate, this 
practice is entirely unknown, and it is difficult to understand how or 
why it ever could have existed. They have, in fact, no exceptional 
prehensile power in their feet, and they are bad climbers. Their 
bodies are in no way hirsute, nor is there any especial tendency to 
convergence of the hair towards the elbows, or to divergence from 
the knees, or ricp versd. 

With the exception of their boVs and arrows, their only w^eapon is 
a small axe, but there is no trace of the use of any flint or stone 
implements at any period of their history, although it is observable 
that the w'ord which they use for axe® implies the notion of some- 
thing made of stone, and in this instance the ethnological value of 
language is probably shown by the survival in an expression of an 
idea which would otherwise have long ago been forgotten. 

The arrows are made of the wood of the welan tree {pterosper- 
mum HuherifoUum) which is also used for the purpose of kindling 
fire by means of friction, a practice whioh still has existence amongst 
them, although they generally have recourse to the flint and steel 

(1) Latty. Age about 18. Height, b foot 4} inches. From top of forehead to bottom 
of chin, 6^ inches. Across face 6^ inches. Shoulder to elbow, 1 1 inches. From elbow 
to wrist, 10 inches, and on to end of middle finger, 7} inches. Round biceps of right 
arm, 10^ inches. Round biceps of left arm, lOg inches. Round muscle of right foro- 
arm, 8} inches. Round muscle of left forearm, 8| inches. Round chest, 31 inches. 
Length of thigh, 16} inches. Fi^m knee to anklo, 16} inches. Calf of leg in girth* 
1 1} inches. Sole of foot, 9} inches. Round head at the middle of the forehead, 20} inches. 

Sandiey. Age about 26. Height, 4 feet ll| inches. From top of forohoad to bottom 
of chin, 7 inches. Across face, 6} inches. Shoulder to elbow 12} inches. From elbow 
to wrist, S( inches, and on to end of middle finger, 6} inches. Round biceps of right 
arm, 9} inches. Round biceps of loft arm, 9} inches. Round muscle of rijght fioreaim, 
8} inches. Round muscle of left forearm, 8} inches. Round chest, 29} inches. Length 
of thigh, 16} inches. From knee to ankle, 15} inches. Calf of log in girth, 11} inches. 
Sole of foot, BJ inches. Round head at middle of forehead, 20} inches. 

(2) “ Ceylon,” vol. i. 499 ;*ii. 439. 

(3) Se. Qalrekki, Gala being the Sinhalese word for stone or rock. 
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by striking tbo head of their axe or the point of tiieir arrow with 
some flint substance. They usually obtain their axes and arrow- 
heads from the Moors who live in the villages adjacent ^to that part 
of the country which they inhi^bit in exchange for hides or beeswax, 
but the system of secret barter to which Sir Emerson Tennent 
refers^ is unknown at the present day.* The long iron ar]x>w-heads 
are similarly obtained from the Moors, and are regarded as heir- 
looms, descending from father to son and being regarded as posses- 
sions of great value by reason of their scarceness, and inde^ the 
arrow not unfreqhently consists of merely a sharply-pointed piece of 
wood with the usual feathers of the wild pea-fowl attached to it. 

The general appearance of the Weddas may bo describe J as 
distinctly non- Aryan. The comparative shortness of their thumbs 
and their sharply-pointed elbows are worthy of remark, as well as 
their flat noses and in some cases thick lipsj features which at once 
distinguish them in a marked degree from the oriental races living 
in tlieir vicinity. Yet their countenances arc not absolutely devoid 
of intelligence, but their coarso flowing hair, they scanty clothing, 
and their systematic neglect of any kind of ablution present a 
picture of extreme barbarism. The women wear necklaces and, in 
common with the men, ornaments in the ears, for which purpose 
beads are highly valued as well as empty cartridge cases, with which 
they appear to bo greatly pleased, but they have no fondness for 
bright colours or appreciation of their differences, and it is to be 
noticed that there is no word in their language for any one of the 
colours. 

They habitually refrain from the use of water except for drinking 
purposes, upon the ground that the washing of themselves would 
make them weak, and whilst they speak in an excessively loud and 
fierce tone of voice, and wear an expression of great unhappiness, it is 
a remarkable circumstance H.hat they never laugh. They have, 
nevertheless, that which Juvenal called** the finest element in the 
human character, for they arc tender-hearted and can give way to 
tears. This absence of any disposition to laughter has not been 
noticed by any one who has yet written upon the Weddas, and it is 
odd that such a peculiar characteristic should not have been hitherto 
recorded, for it is a fact well known to the intelligent Sinhalese in 
the* Kandyan districts, and it is certainly deserving of attention. 
The causes which provoke laughter are doubtless different in 
different individuals, but every conceivable method for arousing it 
has been tried upon the Weddas without success, and it was found 


(I) “ Ceylon,” vol. i. 568 ; vol. ii. 440. 

(2) ** Mollisaima corda • 

Humano generi dare ee natura faletur 

Qun laorymaB dedit ; hnc nostri pars optima sensas.”— xr. 188. 
B B 2 
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that the sight of another person laughing produced in them a feeling 
of unmistakable disgust; upon being ask^ whether they ever laughedi 
they replied, “ No, why should we P What is there to laugh at P 

There does not -seem to be anything in their physical structure or 
conformation which^ accounts for this abnormal temperament. It is 
possible that constant disuse may have caused a certain atrophy and 
want of power in the muscles of the face which has increased in 
successive generations, and is analogous to the exceptional develop- 
ment of the strength of the left arm, but from a psychological point 
of view it may be that their wild habits of life and the total isolation 
from the rest of the world to w'hich they have been subjected for 
countless generations have completely deadened in them a suscepti- 
bility to external influences, if indeed laughter is exclusively 
referable to principles of empirical and sensuous nature. 

The philosopher Hobbes ascribed it to a feeling of superiority or 
self-approbation, the result of an act of comparison ; and Aristotle 
seems to have thought that it arose from a sense of something incon- 
gruous, unexpected, or sudden.' The peculiar test which he mentions 
was applied to a Wedda, but without success. It may be borne in 
mind that as a. rule all Oriental nations dislike laugliter, and that 
there is no instance of a happy or good-natured laugh recorded in 
the Bible; and it is noticeable "that it is a common practice of the 
Kandyan Sinhalese to cover their mouth with their hand or to turn 
away when they laugh, as if they were ashamed. The general 
subject of laughter has been very fully and ably discussed by Mr. 
Daiwin in his last work, The Expression of the Emotions. ^'It 
is,” he says, ** primarily the expression of mere joy or happiness 
and, although the most prevalent and frequent of all the emotional 
expressions in idiots, it is never to bo observed in those who are 
morose, passionate, or utterly stolid.”^ 

Instances have been known in Tviiich the muscle, designated 
zygomaticiis minor y which is one of those which arc more especially 
brought into play by the act of laughing, has been entirely absent 
from the anatomical structure of the human face ; ® but it is unlikely 
that a similar formation should characterize a whole race of people, 
and no real Wedda has ever yet been subjected to a process of 
anatomy. An effort was lately made to provoke laughter from five 
members of the tribe, who are alleged to have been authentic speci- 

(1) Atari airbe avrbv ovSuq yapyaXi^u ; Sriicai vv aXXot; ijrrov iav vpoaivBtiratf 
fioXXotf ^ av opf ; wo9' Qintrra yapyaXtv9fj<rerai, orav fii) \av9dvit rovro irAox«i'. 
*E<Tri St b yIXftfc napasoir^ tiq Kai uTrarfi SC b Kai rvvrofitvoi tic tSlq ^pkvaQ ]yt\St9W, 
ov ydp 6 rvx^v rtSiroc ^vriv fyeXunv — r6 St Xa9paiov avartiriKSp. Aid rSvro tal yivtrai 
h yeXme Kai ov yivtrat vir abrov. — Aristotle, Probloms, xxxv. 6. 

(2) ** The Expression of the Emotions," p. 198, and cf. also Bam on the ** Emotions 
and the 'Will,** 1866, p. 247* 

(3) See Quain'i “Anatomy," vol. i. p. 176 (7th edition). 
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mens of the Jungle Weddas, and who were exhibited to H. R. H. 
the Prince of Wales on the occasion of his recent visit to Ceylon. 
They consisted of two men. and three women ; two of the women 
were very gentle in appearance^ and one is reported to have been 
decidedly pretty. The two men were described as §^all and rather 
ape-like, and are said to have shot fairly well al a mark with their 
bows and arrows, but “ at the command of the missionafy,^’ they 
grinned horribly. 

The experiment of attempting to make them laugh under such 
conditions as these would have been obviously of no value whatever, 
even if it had been successful. 

But the description given of them in the local newspapers and. by 
various special correspondents with some minuteness and diligence 
leaves no doubt that they wjre brought from the district of Batti- 
caloa, where the few remaining Weddas, parjly owing to the influ- 
onco of missionaries and partly to frequent intermarriages vnih 
Tamils, have lost many of tho distinguishing features of their 
primitive condition. It may be well to observe that it is entirely 
erroneous to speak of any Weddas as belonging tfl “a very savage 
hill tribe, ’’ as they were described, probably upon the mistaken idea 
of an analogy between them and some of the aboriginal tribes of 
India. The country which they inhabit is low-lying and compara- 
tively flat forest-land, which in no part rises to an elevation of 
much more than two hundred feet above- the sea level, and it is 
characteristic of none but the village Weddas to live in huts. 

A curious and comprehensive memorandum upon the Weddas of 
tho Batticalou district, furnished by one of the chief native officials 
in 1872, explains tliat those whicli belong to that part of the country 
generally construct temporary buildings to live in, which arc cross- 
tied with the bark of the Ilalmilla tree, and roofed with illuk grass, 
but that they abandon them from time to time when they have 
occasion to resort elsewhere for food or water. They are desig- 
nated by Tamil names of Manalkadu, or Sandy-junglc Weddas, and 
Cholaikkadu Weddas respectively ; the former term applying to those 
who inhabit the country near to the scacoast, cultivating chena 
lands and speaking the Tamil language ; ai^d the latter to those who 
are nomads, and still retain some of their pristine barbarism ; and he 
bears testimony to the important fact that the wilder and less 
civilised Weddas of the remote parts of the Bintenno district are an 
entirely distinct class, and utterly unable to count. It is unfor- 
tunate that the representatives of the aboriginal race should have 
been selected from that portion of the country where they are really 
found only in name, and that they should have been then subjected 
to several weeks’ training in the art of laughter. 

An instance, adduced by Mr. R. Downall, of a Wedda who was 
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able to laugh remains to be adverted to^ particularly as it has given 
rise to the somewhat hasty generalisation that all jungle Weddas are 
able to do so heartily. He records that when he was on a shooting 
expedition a few years ago, he set up his hat as a mark for the 
Wedda who was acting as his shikari to aim at with his arrows, one 
evening after his return from the day’s shooting. The Wedda at 
once succeeded in sending an arrow through the hat, and then, it is 
said, joined in the laugh which was raised against its owner. This 
evidence, coming, as it does, from a gentleman whose statements are 
most thoroughly deserving of attention and respect, jieverthelcss loses 
much of its value from the absence of any specific information regard- 
ing the locality to which the Wedda belonged, and the degree of civilis- 
ation to which he had attained. It is, however, clear that ho had for 
some time been associated with the Tamils and others who formed 
the shooting party ; aiid it is easily conceivable that amidst the 
general laughter he may have bt^cn supposed to have joined, for it 
was in no way suspected that he would not do so by the gentleman, 
who naturally kept no record whatever of the occurrence, and wTote 
from his recollectfon of the incident some years after it took place. 

It may also be mentioned that the Wedda Latty, w ho has been 
previously referred to, displayed excessive anger and exhibited a 
morose expression when he succeeded in hitting the Pariah dog at 
which he aimed. 

Moroseness may indeed be said to be traceable in many of their 
countenances, no less than in the tones of ihcir voices, but there is 
no ground for considering it to be really inherent in their cha- 
pter, which is remarkable for kindliness of disposition, and elevated 
by a universal sentiment of satisfaction with their condition, and a 
consciousness of superiority to their more civilised neighbours. They 
would exchange their wild forest life for none other, and it was with 
the utmost difficulty that they could Ije induced to quit even for a 
short time their favourite solitude. 

It was an experiment of much interest to observe the effect 
produced by each successive object as it made its imj^ression for tho 
first time upon their minds, untaught as they were by previous 
experience of anything besides the mere phenomena of nature. A 
party of five were upon the first occasion simultaneously brought 
from their forests. The sight of a brick-built house surprised them, 
but the first wheeled vehicle they saw filled them with alarm and 
terror, and as they bent eagerly forward to scrutinize it they instinc- 
tively grasped the handles of their axes. The various articles of 
food which were offered to them were unhesitatingly rejected, and 
they were with difficulty persuaded at length to eat boiled rice, 
which they at first seesm^ to fear would make them intoxicated or 
stupefied. After a time, however, they became fond of it and eat it 
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in large quantities with a ccmsiderable admixture of salt, with which 
they expressed themselves highly gratified. They declared that the 
taste of salt was entirely new to them, and upon tWr return to their 
forests they expressly asked that they might be allowed to carry with 
them in preference to anything else as large a supply as they could 
transport. A similar taste was subsequently shown % other parties 
of jungle Weddas both in their forests and also when tjiey were 
brought away for purposes of observation and inquiry. 

Tobacco, which the Village Weddas occasionally use, was contemp- 
tuously refused by the jungle Weddas, who called it merely “ dry 
leaves,” and beT:el, and other favourite narcotics of the Sinhalese 
people were persistently declined. 

The intellectual capacity of the Weddas is as low as it can possibly 
be in. any persons endowed with reason. They are wholly unable to 
count or to comprehend the significance of number ; they have no 
words to denote the ideas of one, or two, or* three, nor do they even 
use their fingers for this purpose ; and the chief difficulty in obtain- 
ing any information from them arose from their inabilit j’' to form any 
but the most simple mental synthesis, and from their very defective 
power of memory. One of them, called Kowy, had entirely forgotten 
the names of his father and of his mother, who were both dead, and 
only recollected the name of his wife, whom he had seen only three 
days previously, by a great eftbrt, and after a long mtcr\’^al of 
consideration. 

There is an interesting account given in an appendix to a report 
by Mr. Green upon the Welikada convict establishment, of a Wedda 
who had been tried for murder, and had received a commutation of 
his capital sentence to imprisonment with hard labour in chains. 
Mr. Green considered him to be a Adllage Wedda, and it was found, 
on his admission into the jail, that he was able to count six. A 
native newspaper, called the Lanka Nidhdna, contained a report of 
his trial, in which he was* described as “a Wedda, or wild man,” 
and it appeared that he had^killed another Wedda because he believed 
that he had destroyed two of his dogs by means of witchcraft. He 
was found guilty of murder, but the jury prayed for mercy towards 
him, as he was as ignorant as a beast. The force of this reason 
became apparent when, after regularly attending the prison school 
for three months, he had only succeeded in learning nine letters of 
the Sinhalese alphabet, and extending his knowledge of numbers to 
counting eighteen. He had no idea of a soul, of a Supreme Being, or 
of a future state. He thought there was no existence after death ; he 
was conscious of no difiercnce between himself and the wild beasts 
which roamed through the forest ; and the only thing which he knew 
for certain was that the sun rose in the morning, and in the evening 
the darkness came on. He had, however, hSard some one speak of a 
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Superior Being, called Wallyhami, but could not say whether it 
was a god or a devil, a good or an evil spirit ; he was not afraid of it« 
nor did he pray to it. It seems probable that he was in this instance 
alluding to the deity Skanda, the Hindu personification of Ares 
known in Ceylon as Kandaswdmi, who, according to the 
Sinhalese myth, married a Wedda princess named Walli Amina, 
under whoso peculiar care the Weddas were in consequence assumed 
to be placed. 

It appeared from an ola, or book consisting of palm-leaves, 
inscribed by a stilus, which was in the possession of . one of the 
Kandyan' chiefs, that this personage was the offsprftig of Vishnu. 
The ola, which bears no date, nor the name of its author, states that 
the celebrated temple known as the Kataragama Dewale was built 
by the famous Sinhalese king, Dutugemunu, the conqueror of the 
Tamils, who reigned b.(\ 160, and who “'appointed the Weddas as 
servants of the god on arccount of the purity of their caste. The 
princess, having been miraculously bom, was discovered by the 
Weddas in their hunting excursions and grew up under their care. 
8he became remarlfable for her beauty and her charms, and 
captivated the god Skanda, to whom the Kataragama temple was 
dedicated. He assumed the disguise of a religious Ascetic, and 
offered her his hand, which she indignantly refused. The god there- 
upon went to his brother Ganesa, the god of wisdom, and asked for 
his assistance, which he at once lent by taking the form of a huge 
elephant and frightening the maiden. She fled for help to her 
rejected suitor, who after much entreaty consented to protect her on 
condition that she became his wife. She agreed and went with him, 
but the Weddas chased after them and shot at them with their 
arrows which fell at their feet without effect. He then discharged 
an arrow at the Weddas and thousands of them fell dead on the 
spot, but upon the intercession of the damsel, the god, reassuming 
his proper form, restored them to life, and then married her under 
the name of Walli Amma. 

The merest outlines of this tradition arc utterly unknowm to the 
jungle Weddas, and it is doubtful whether many of them had over 
heard even the name of the tutelary deity, who represented to the 
unfortunate prisoner above I'eferred to little more than the principle 
and personification of the unknown. 

Although it is probable that he belonged to the class of Village 
Weddas, it would appear from the statements which he made, that 
ho was thoroughly conversant with the customs and ideas of the 
more barbarous Jungle Weddas, and indeed it is not unlikely that 
he was an instance of a member of the latter class who had by some 
means become d^enerated into the former. His slight knowledge 
of numbers was evidently due to the efforts of missionaries or other 
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persons who endeavoured shortly before the time of his imprison- 
ment to educate his people. It would perhaps be unfair to attribute 
to a similar influence the commission of the act of violence which 
resulted in his trial for murder ; but it is worthy of consideration 
whether the condition of a race barbarous indeed, but nevertheless 
rejoicing in a complete and long-established immunity from crime, 
is likely to be enlightened by the benefits of western morality and 
civilisation. 

He seems to have been considerably expert in the use of the bow 
and arrows, having frequently killed as many as half-a-dozen deer 
in a day, and upbn two occasions an elephant ; but when ho made 
trial of his skill with those weapons in the prison he was somewhat 
unsuccessful. He accounted for his failure by his want of practice 
with a bow and arrows new and strange to him, and his extreme 
weakness consequent upon •an attack of dysentery; when he was 
prostrated by this disorder he refused all Sbrt of nourishment and 
his recovery was attributed in a great measure to his entire 
abstinence from food. He continually made piteous appeals to go to 
his wife and children, and to be taken from the prison where there 
was so much light and heat and glare to some place where he could 
lie under the shade of trees and green leaves. It is gratifying to be 
able to add, that owing to the kind and humane consideration of His 
Excellency Lord Torrington, the governor, he was released after a 
short period of incarceration. 

The diseases from which all Weddas more particularly suffer are 
dysentery and fever; and it would seem that the effects of the 
former have been from time to time exceedingly disastrous. The 
remedies which they adopt for it, consist in pounding the astringent 
bark of certain trees which they generally use for chewing and 
mixing the juice with water which they then drink. In cases of 
fever they drink warm water, as is the very general custom of the. 
Sinhalese people, and also* pour it over the body. Their only 
surgical implement is the sharp blade of the long spearlike arrow- 
head, and this is used in cases of midwifery, wherein the husband is 
alone the operator. 

Far from exhibiting any tendency to Pantheistic or the simpler 
forms of nature worship, as some writers have supposed, the jungle 
Weddas appear to bo almost devoid of any sentiment of religion; 
they are not even acquainted with the name of Buddha, or the theory 
of metempsychosis ; they have no temples, priests, festivals, or games, 
but their belief is limited by the notion that after death they become 
yakko, or devils, and herein may be traced their unquestioned 
identity with the Autochthones, of whom an account is given in the 
ancient chronicles of Ocylon.^ When one of them dies, the body is 
wrapped in the hide of a deer, if such a thing be at the time pro- 
(1) Of. *^The M^wanso,*’ oh vIL 
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curable, and a grave h dug with their hatchets and with pointed 
sticks. This service is performed exclusively by the males, no female 
being ever present on such an occasion ; nothing is put into the 
grave with the body, and after it has been covered over, the spot 
where it lies, apparently from mingled piotives of fear and sorrow, is 
never revisited. An offering as then made to the departed spirit 
which has. become a devil, in* order that it may not torment the 
survivors with fever ; it consists of the flesh of the wandura, or 
monkey, and the talagoya, added to a quantity of honey and some 
esculent roots, which are all roasted together, while the senior 
member of the family of the deceased repeats the ‘simple formula, 

Malagi etto topaii me kewili lapaw,*^ or, Ye dead persons, take yo 
these food offerings,” and then divides the whole of it amongst him- 
self and those who are present, by whom it is eaten. In this custom 
there may possibly be traced the faint gefms of a religion ; and it is 
of peculiar ethnological Significance if, as has been maintained, the 
earliest form which religion took consisted in the propitiation of the 
spirits of deceased ancestors. 

The moral chara/steristics of the Weddas exhibit, as may be sup- 
posed, the simplest workings of the unreflecting and subjective will, 
not regulated by law nor conditioned by experience. They think it 
perfectly inconceivable that any person should ever take that which 
does not belong to him, or strike his fellow, or say anything that is 
untrue. The practice of polygamy and polyandry which still exists 
to some extent amongst their neighbours, the Sinhalese, is to them 
entirely imknown. Marriage is, nevertlieless, allowed with sisters 
and with daughters, but never w’ith the eldest sister, and in all cases 
they are remarkable for constancy to their wives and affection for 
their children. The practice of marrying sisters is not yet extinct, 
as Mr. Bailey supposed, amongst the Weddas of Bintcnna, for in 
the year 1872 there was a living instance in the person of one named 
Wanniya, who had married his sister Latti ; he was about twenty 
years of age, and had one child. It appeared that no one but Wan- 
niya himself, and not even his brother, was ever allowed to go near 
his wife or child, or to supply them with any food. 

A marriage is attended with no ceremony beyond the presentation 
of some food to the parents of the bride, who is not herself allowed 
the exercise of any choice in the selection of her husband, and in this 
respect, as in some others, the subjection of women is complete. A 
woman is never recognised as the head of a family, nor is she ad- 
mitted to any participation in the ceremony attending the offering 
made to the spirits of the dead. The eldest male Wedda is regard^ 
with a sort of patriarchal respect when accident or occasion has 
brought together any others than the members of one family, but 
all the rest are considered as equals, and the distinctions of caste are 
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not known. The Kandyans universally agree that they all belong fo 
the royal caste, and it is said that they used to address the king by 
the now obsolete title Hura,*^ or cousin, the term which thqr 
applied to myself in conversation. 

Their language is a subject which demanded the most particular 
care and attention, but I reserve for *the present any full account of 
it. It unfortunately possesses no written characters, and^ owing to 
its limited vocabulary, which embraces merely the most elementary 
concepts, as well as to the difficulty of communicating with people so 
singularly unii^tclligent as the Weddas, the results which have been, 
obtained may perhaps not to considered thoroughly conclusive or 
satisfactory. Their charms or folk-lore show a resemblance to Elu, 
but they are extremely difficult to translate, and their precise object 
and signification is for the; most part undefined. The list of proper 
names contains, as Mr. Bailey has observed, some which are in use 
among the Sinhalese, but high caste and low caste names are indis-^ 
criminately jumbled together; others arc names common to Tamils, 
while a large number arc entirely unkno^vn to Sinhalese or Tamils, 
and of these a portion arc in common use in Bbngal, and belong to 
Hindu deities or personages mentioned in the Pur&ias. Besides 
the words which indicaio an affinity with Sinhalese, there are 
others whicli are allied with Pali and with Sanskrit, and an im- 
portant residue of doubtful origin ; but it is worthy of remark that 
from beginniug to end the vocabulary is characterized by an absence 
of any distinctly Dra vidian element, and that it appears to bear no 
resemblance whaiever to the language spoken by the Yakkas of East 
Nipal. A similarity may indeed be traced here and there between 
a Wedda word and the equivalent for the same idea in modern Tamil, 
Malayalara, or Telegu, but the eases in which comparison is possible 
are so rare that these apparent coincidences may be fairly considered 
to be merely fortuitous. The signs of a grammatical structure are 
too faint to justify any inferences of comparative philological value, 
and upon an examination ef those words which may be said to con- 
stitute the most fundamental and necessary portion of a language, no 
special conclusion is to be dra^vn. But an analysis or consideration 
of the Wedda language may be more fitly postponed than dealt with, 
at present, especially as the value of linguistic evidence is but slight 
in the determination of ethnological questions. Attention may, how- 
ever, be drawn to the circumstance which has been pointed out by 
Mr. Tylor,^ and which invests the subject with peculiar interest, that 
the Weddas arc the only savage race in existence speaking an Aryan 
language, for such it undoubtedly is, although the people can in no 
sense be classified ethnologically os Aryans themselves. 

Bertram F. Hartshorns. 

* • 

(1) Jtmrnal oftU Ethmhgital SocUty^ 1870. 
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Twenty years ago, the system of examinations had, perhaps, reached 
the acme of its popularity. Sevbral df the most distinguished men 
in parliament, at the bar, in the church, in literature, in almost 
every walk of public life, were pointed to as examples of its success, 
and of the power of discrimination possessed by those who adminis- 
tered it. Senior wranglers were on the 'bench ; First-classmen con- 
stituted a large proportion of the cabinet ; the most eminent scholars 
and writers w’cre, to a large extent, the same with those who had 
attained the highest places in the examinations of the universities. 
Hence, not unnaturally, it was thought that a system which had 
produced such results, and had been worked, as it confessedly had 
been worked, with so much impartiality and judgment, might be 
extended and* elaborated to the great advantage both of learning and 
of the public service. ^ It was about this time, that the old system of 
nomination was abolished in the Indian Civil Service, and it was 
determined that the future administrators of India should be 
appointed according to the results of a competitive examination. A 
similar arrangement, with some important modifications, was soon 
afterwards extended to the government offices at home. About the 
same time, the Universities of Oxford and Cambridge were being 
re-organized by Parliamentary Commissions, and, in Oxford, at 
least, the examination system acquired additional importance by 
being applied with far more stringency than previously to the 
elections for fellowships. Many students, who would formerly have 
been content with the ordinary degree, were also encouraged to read 
for honours by the institution of new class-lists or triposes. 

Most persons who are competent to forhi an opinion, seem to be 
agreed that the public services, both at ^ome and in India, have 
gained by the substitution, wholly or partially, of a system^ of 

(1) ** Until the year 186J admission into the Civil Service was purely a matter of 
patronage. Ko examination, either test or competitive, was required. A candidate 
was appointed because he was the younger son of a peer, or the son of one who had 
been useful in electioneering matters ; whilMt the inferior appointments — such as the 
Customs, Excise, and Bovenue departments — were the perquisites of respectable butlen 
and footmen of the nobility. In fact, the Civil Service was regarded by that influential 
minority, the * Upper Ten I'housand,' as a comfortable house of refuge, su ported by 
the nation for their poor relations or dependents. The result can easily be imagined ; 
the condition of the home service was os unsatisfactory as possible. Complaints daily 
arose of the inefficiency of the officials. Men high up in office were often found inca- 
pable of writing a letter without grammatical and orthographical mistakes. The time 
of the public was wasted, and their patience exhausted by useless red tape machinery. 
Heads of offices came late and wqnt away early, and their exfimple was followed by the 
junior derks. A government office was regarded by the public mind as a place in 
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examination for the old system of nomination. There are pro- 
bably, also, not many persons conversant with the University of 
Oxford,^ during the last 'll ve-aiid- twenty or thirty years, who would 
deny that, taking the colleges in the aggregate, and speaking 
geAerally, the quality of the common-rooms, and the efficiency of the 
educational staff have boon improved by the substitujbion of the 
present system of election for the varied, and often not wholly 
unselfish, considerations which used at one time to determine the 
choice of the electors. Speaking plainly, purity of election has, in 
the case of thcf Oxford Fellowships, been, at least, one result of the 
application of the examination system, and this is a result which no 
one acquainted with the previous condition of Oxford ought to\inder- 
ostimate. 

It cannot be denied, however, that the extension and consequent 
elaboration of examinations has led, incidentally, to many grave 
evils, and all who are interested in education and learning ought to 
be grateful to writers, like Mr. Pattison and Mr. Sayee, who have 
unsparingly exposed these evils, even though they may have 
exaggerated their intensity, or failed to recognise what others will 
regard as counterbalancing advantages. Thus, there can be no 
doubt that examinations hamper the freedom of the teacher; in 
order to secure the attention of Bis pupils, he must lecture on such 
subjects, and in such a manner, as will be remunerative in the 
examinations. Again, they often prevent the pupil from following 
liis natural bent, or induce a mechanical style of reading which is 
injurious to his highest intellectual development. And, though, at 
first sight, it might appear as if the examination system would, at all 
events, promote thoroughness, it unfortunately has too frequently the 
opposite effect of encouraging superficiality ; it does not pay ” to 
pursue a subject beyond a certain point. General views and minute 
facts alike admit of being*** crammed,” Examiners, after all, being 
but fallible men, the show of knowledge is often mistaken for the 
reality. Style often counts for more than matter, cleverness for more 
than depth, a vague acquaintance with many subjects for more than 
a scientific knowledge of one. 

So great are these evils, that if all students were inspired by an 
ardent love of knowledge, and all who nominate to offices were 
actuated by a simple desire to find the best man, and had also 
ample opportunities of discovering him, we might well be content to 

which the officials read tho papers, wrote priTate letters at her Majesty's expense, and 
attended to everything but what they were paid for— their business." — ^Ewald's '*Qaide 
to the Civil Service,” pp. 1, 2. 

(1) In the University of Gambridgo Fellow Aips had been awarded by 
long before this became the rule in the University of Oxford. At Trinity they were 
awarded mainly by the results of an examination conducted by the college itself; at 
other colleges by ^e results of the University Triposes. 
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aee the abolition of the examination system. We might say empha- 
tically and truly that it has been tried, and found wanting. But, as 
we are not living in an ideal world, but one in which exertion is 
constantly requiring stimulus, and faults and abuses are constantly 
crying for remedies, il^ may be^worth while to ask what would be' the 
consequences if the stimulus and protection of examinations were 
suddenly withdravTi. Should we be content to see the old system of 
nomination re-introduced into all branches of the public service ? 
Should we be content to sec the fellowships in our colleges filled up 
according to their pleasure by small and irresponsible 'bodies, without 
the. possibility of any appeal to public opinion ? Should we be 
content to see the great mass of youths who throng our universities 
and public schools, subject to no restraint but the obligation to 
attend lectures, or left absolutely to select their own subjects and 
method of study, and, in fact, to determine for themselves whether 
they would study at all or not ? To the two first of these questions, 
it may, of cqurse, be replied that we may trust men to select the best 
servants or the best colleagues, as the case may be. But have they, 
when unchecked, done so in time past, and is there any reason to 
suppose that they arc more likely to do so in the time to come P Nor 
is it easy to see how an obscure youth, witliout interest or connec- 
tions, is, under ordinary circumstsfiiccs, to make liimself known to 
the dispensers of patronage by anj^ other mean‘s than success in a 
competitive examination. To the last of tlicso questions, it will 
probably be replied that the young men whom I Inivo mainly in view, 
as requiring the stimulus of an examination, ought not to frequent 
the universities at all ; that the universities ought to bo confined to 
genuine students, who come for no other object than the pursuit of 
some branch of literature or science. This is an ideal which, 
perhaps, might be desirable ; but there can be no question that in a 
practical country, like ours, the universities will always bo expected 
to provide a liberal education, not for specialists only and future pro- 
fessors, but for future clergymen, schoolmasters, lawyers, statesmen, 
and, generally, for men who are to take a part in the affairs of life. 
Here we have a consideration which, as it appears to me, many of our 
more recent academical reformers have left altogether out of their 
calculation, but which they must undoubtedly take account of, if 
their schemes are to find any acceptance with those who will have 
the power of giving effect to them. Our universities ought, un- 
doubtedly, to be Soloraon^s houses,' ’ places where knowledge is being 
not only assimilated but advanced ; but they must, whether they 
will it or not, continue to be places of general education as well, 
providing their due supply ” of men serviceable in Church and 
Biate." Now for the average class of students, it seems to me that 
some kind of examination (for the old disputations,'^ while they 
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remained a reality^ were only another form of ezanunation) is 
indispensable, both as a guide to the subjects of study, and as a 
stimulus to their pursuit. 

While, therefore, sharing to a considerable extent in the views of 
those who see great evils in the present^system qf examinations, I can- 
not go to the length of proposing its abolition. I prefer asking whether 
there are no remedies which may at least alleviate, if tKey cannot 
altogether remove, the disadvantages which appear to be incident to 
it. The suggestions which I am about to throw out are the result of 
some experience in the work pf examining both in Oxford and else- 
where ; but I propose them rather tentatively than with any confidence 
that I have solved the difficulties of what is perhaps the most difficult 
question in the whole theory of intellectual education. 

I. I would suggest then, that, at present, wo apply the test of 
examinations both at too early and at toc> late an age. The new 
system of awarding scholarships at schools by competitive examina- 
tion, though it undoubtedly has some advantages, has acted iu the way 
of putting an undue strain on the mental faculties of boys at too early 
an ago. Parents, who value the distinction, or to whom the pecuniary 
assistance is of great moment, are compelled to subject their setos to 
an elaborate and often costly education commencing almost in infancy. 
The result can hardly fail to be to*repress the spontaneity and fresh- 
ness which, if not developed in early years, are seldom developed 
at all, and (a most serious moral consideration) prematurely and often 
most unduly to stimulate the feelings of ambition and emulation. 
Boys, I believe, may compete for foundation scholarships at most 
of the great public schools up to the age of fourteen, but they are 
eligible at the age of eleven, and it is, of course, to the interest of 
the^father that they should obtain these scholarships at the earliest 
opportunity ; moreover, the time of preparation must commence 
some time before the actual competition. A boy, then, under ordinary 
circumstances, will be subjected at the age of eight or nine to a 
definite and systematic training for the purpose of competing with 
other boys, three or four years hence, in what is, for him, at his age, 
a stiff and searching examination, while he will be told by his 
parents that his future career in life will mainly depend upon his 
success. Thus, learning is associated from his earliest years with 
the prospect of pecuniary gain and social distinction. Can wo 
wonder if the next generation of young Englishmen is porten- 
tously ambitious, portentously grasping, and portentously stupid? 
To suggest a remedy is very difficult, but it certainly occurs to one 
to ask if it is desirable to fill up foundation scholarships in this 
manner ? Or, if it is desirable, might not the age of admission be 
raised to, say, from thirteen to fifteen P But to me, I must confess, 
the whole system of competitive examinations for small boys appears 
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to be radically vicious. The sons of poor parents have gained little^ 
if anything, by it. A man, who is really poor, cannot afford to 
send his son to an expensive preparatory school, and it may be 
questioned whether the whole amount of money spent on the extra 
preparation of the ^candidates, successful and unsuccessful,* who 
compete for the scholarships^ does not far exceed the pecuniary 
value of the prizes. I am not ashamed to confess myself one of 
those retrograde persons who regard the institution of these scholar- 
ships, or at least the opening of them to general competition, as 
but a very inadequate compensation to the poorer professional and 
trading classes for the increased charges for day-scholars at the 
public schools and for the abolition or reduction to the “ second 
grade of so many of the smaller grammar-schools, in which their 
sons could previously obtain a free or very inexpensive education. 

But, whatever doubt there may bo as to the expediency of 
examining boys (or rather children) between the ages of eleven 
and fourteen, I think that there will be few who, on reflection, will 
maintain that preparation for a competitive examination is a desirable 
employment for young men who have attaitied the age of three or 
four-and- twenty. And yet this is the age at which, to say nothing 
of the examinations for Fellow'ships, many of the students at the 
universities now become candidates for honours. Just at the time 
when a man ought to have discovered his natural bent, and to be 
following it, he is fettered by the inexorable requirements of an 
examination. If he has made up his mind to follow some practical 
profession, it would be far better that he should already have em- 
barked in it ; for “art is long, and life is short,*' and the gifts which 
lead to practical success and efficiency arc not easily or speedily 
acquired. But if, on the other hand, he is really interested in some 
branch of study, and prepared to devote the whole or a large 
portion of his time to it, what he requires above all things is 
freedom ; freedom to select this or that particular department of the 
subject for special investigation, freedom in his method of inquiry, 
freedom in arriving at his results. Advice and instruction, indeed, 
he may still require, and this is precisely what to a student of this 
age an university ought to afford ; but dictation as to the subjects 
of study and the mode of studying ho does not want, though it is 
just this kind of dictation to which, if he is preparing for a com- 
petitive examination, ho must inevitably submit. Dictation, or 
peremptory guidance, of this kind is, I believe, often invaluable to 
the younger student ; it compels him to follow a course of study, 
very useful or even indispensable to him, which he would find too 
irksome to follow of his own accord ; it often introduces him to 
new subjects, and excites dormant interests ; lastly, with its sanctions 
of distinction and reward, it supplies an incentive to serious study 
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which few well-to-do English youths of nineteen or twenty, with 
their multitudinous opportunities of enjoyment, could well dispense 
with. I arrive, therefore, at the conclusion that, while competitive 
examinations, if not a necessary, are at least a desirable adjunct of 
education, the ago of prepafation for them is at present extended 
beyond due limits, with an cver-incr^sing tendency, be it added, to 
still further extension. It ought, I think, to cease at abolit the age 
of one-and-twenty. Now this is merely a matter of legislation for 
the schools and the universities. Boys should leave school at eighteen 
(they now frequently do not leave till twenty),and the universfty course 
for the Bachelor’s degree should, in all cases, be limited to three 
years.^ Besides having the effect of cutting short the period of 
preparation for examinations, and thus limiting them to what I 
conceive to be their propcar objects, this change would be attended 
with many other advantages. It would enable the ordinary student 
to enter earlier on his professional career. It would enable the 
professed student to devote himself at an earlier ago ^ to the free 
and unrestricted pursuit of his special study. By liberating this 
latter class from the control of the examinations, it would probably 
vastly increase the matured study, the genuine spirit of research, and 
the true scientific interest which even the most favourable critics of 
the universities now deplore as so largely wanting. Moreover, a 
change such as I have suggested would go a long way towards 
solving the question of discipline, which, for many years past, 
has been the torment of college tutors. If the undergraduate came 
up at an earlier age, and took his degree in a shorter time, than at 
present, the university and colleges might insist on a far more 
stringent system of discipKne than now, when there is so large an 
infusion of men of mature age to whom it is almost impossible to 
apply any strict system of rules, and whose exemption almost neces- 
sarily leads to the cxemptign of others. A distinct line of demar- 
cation might be drawn between the yomig undergraduate, who was 
reading for his degree, tod who would be subject to definite 
dis(;iplinury rules, and the bachelor who was remaining in the 
university for the purposes of special study, and would simply be 
expected to conduct himself as a respectable citizen conducts him- 
self elsewhere. In fact, the termination of the legal nonage would 
as nearly as possible coincide with the termination of the academical 

(1) These remarks refer mainly to, tho University of Oxford. At both universi- 
tics» the average duration of the course for a Pass Degree is a good deal shorter than 
that for honours. At Cambridge, tho honours’ course does not exceed three and a 
quai-tcr, or throe and a half years ; but I believe that the undergraduates, at least those 
who arc likely to be candidates for mathematical honours, go up at rather a later age 
than at Oxford. In Oxford, the limit of standing for honours (and tho candidate almost 
always avails himself of his last chance) is, by a recent regulation, th^ sixteenth tenn 
(tho end of the fourth year), but by taking an honour in some other subject, even 
. though it be only a fourth class, the candidate can defer his principal examination to his 
twentieth term (tho end of the fifth year;. 
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nonage, and in this way, I think, many minor difficulties of college 
and university government would be solved. 

It will be observed that, though I propose that tho B.A. degree 
should be taken at an earlier age than at present, I contemplate the 
probability of a considerable number of graduates continuing their 
studies in the universities. These would form the advanced classes 
of tho professors, and would, it is to bo hoped, set an example of 
diligent and earnest intellectual effort to the younger students. 

One undoubted advantage which would result from the Bachelor^s 
degree being commonly taken at an earlier age tjian at present, 
would be that less value would be attached, than is now the case, to 
the class-lists and triposes. The desire to gain academical distinc- 
tion is now often far loo absorbing, and often completely overpowers 
tho more generous desire to gain knowledge and intellectual apti- 
tude. Ilonce, one of tljc causes why it has come to be thought 
that the main, if not the sole, function of a teacher in Oxford is to 
prepare his pupils for examination. These considerations, however, 
lead me to my second remedy. 

II. The honours awarded on the result of a competitive examina- 
tion, should not be too nicely diffcTentiatcd. The attempt at an 
absolute arrangement hy merit in the Cambridge triposes, and even 
the four classes of the Oxford class-lists, appear to me to ofler too 
powerful an incentive to youthful ambition. Tlie j)rospect of the 
first place or the first-class must often tempt a man to read far 
beyond his strength, and, any way, tends to concentrate his 
attention far too exclusively on the subjects of his examination. 
The student, I hold (and this I believe to be a most important point 
in the discussion of the present question), should always have a 
portion of his time free for intellectual occupations which arc not 
covered bj" the examinations for which he is preparing ; otherwise 
he is apt to acquire a slavish and mechanical habit of study, alw^ays 
reading with an end in view, and never for the ])lcasurc of the 
occupation. Now a tripos or class-list' wit li two classes, within 
which the candidates were arranged alphabetically, might, I think, 
furnish the requisite stimulus to industry without unduly straining 
the student’s powers or too exclusively occupying his attention. 
This curtailment of the glories of tho class-list might also have the 
advantage of diminishing the competition amongst colleges, of which 
I shall have to speak presently. Of course, the evils of competition 
would not he wholly removed by the plan which I suggest, but they 
would undoubtedly be considcTably diminisbed. And if it be 
objected that they would rc-appear in the competition for fellow- 
ships and university scholarships, I reply in tho first place/ that 
this is not likely to affect iioarly so largo a number of men ; and, in 
the second place, that tho nature of examinations for these prizes 
docs not nearly to the same extent as that for the schools, control 
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the reading of the students. Moreover, under any future scheme of 
university reform, the fellowships awarded by competitive examina- 
tion are likely to be much fewer than at present. I may suggest 
also as well worth the consideration of colleges generally a plan 
which has been found to wort well at^ Trinitjr College, Cambridge, 
that of requiring or encouraging candidates for fellowships to send 
in Dissertations representing research or original work. Tne Disser- 
tations would, of course, bb only complementary to the examination ; 
but they would furnish a very useful correction of Ihe cram, super- 
ficiality, and mere cleverness, which examinations unless moSt care- 
fully conducted, are always in danger of encouraging. 

III. Every examiner should, if possible, see the whole work of the 
candidates, and the various examiners should have an opportunity of 
comparing their results andnmpressions. This rule, frequently as it 
is negl(?ctod, seems almost essential to forming an equitable estimate 
of tlie candidate’s capacities and acquirements. It is not necessary 
that each examiner should pay the same amount of attention to each 
department of the work, but he ought to bo acquainted with its 
general quality and its princii)al excellences and defects. When 
the object of the examination is the selection of persons for the 
purpose of performing specific duties, this rule becomes doubly im- 
portant. Yet in the examinations for the public service, where this 
is th(' one object in view, it is systematically, though perhaps un- 
avoidabl}', contravened. It might, however, deserve consideration, 
whether, oven at the risk of sacrificing some of the subjects and 
options in these examinations, this rule, or some modification of it, 
might not be introduced. Probably no college in Oxford or Cam- 
bridge would consent to elect a Fellow simply by adding up marks 
contributed by different examiners, without requiring any conference 
us to his general attainments and qualifications, and it is difficult to 
suppose that the efficiency of the public service docs not suffer by 
the present system. Even in Oxford, the increasing tendency of 
the examiners to divide the Vork amongst them, instead of holding 
themselves severally responsible for it all, though due, no doubt, 
to the increasing number of candidates, has probably had an 
unfavourable influence both on the character of the questions and 
on the results of the examinations. 

IV. It hardly needs to be remarked that the reading and thought 
of the student must necessarily bo affected to a great extent by the 
character of the questions ordinarily set in the examinations for 
which he is preparing, and still this Is a consideration which 
examiners, in framing their questions, appear to be very apt to 
overlook. A student reading a l)ook in which he is about to be 
examined, is apt to read it exclusively with a view to the questions 
likely to be set, and this, perhaps, is one of the greatest evils result^ 
ing from the examination system. Now, if the questions are very 
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vague or wide, ho naturally reads his book very superficially ; in 
fiict, it is hardly necessary that he should read it at all, and for 
examination purposes, the notes of his tutor’s lectures may be more 
than an equivalent for any amount of patient study on his own part. 
On the other hand, if the questions are exceedingly minute, oi*, as 
sometimes happens, turn on curious and recondite points which 
might easily escape the notice of even a patient reader, the student 
has to “ get up ” his book in a slavish and repulsive fashion, which 
is very likely to deaden his interest in that particular subject, if not 
in science and literature generally. .And here again, he is not 
unlikely to substitute for his own reading (and little can we blame 
him fbr doing so !) the services of a coach,” who is acquainted, in 
undergraduate language, wit* the “tips.” Hence,* the great 
importance of selecting questions which will at once serve the 
purpose of pointing out to the studenu the proper method of reading 
a book and of insuring that he does read it. Questions of an inter- 
mediate kind between the most general and the most minute are 
usually the best for^ lliis purpose, ''iid w'hen a book has become so 
trite that it is difficuJi, to ond new questions of this character, it is 
better either to set the old rcestions over again, or to change th<^ 
book, rather than to change the mode of examination. What I 
have said of examination in books applies, of course, mutaih 
mutandiSf to examination in subjects. 

V. Not the least difficulty connected with examinations consists 
in finding the right examiner. The ideal arrangement would seem 
to be that the teacher, if he is a good one, should examine his owni 
pupils. In this war, the examination .s would be subordinated to the 
teaching, as they ought to be, and not the tcacliiiig, as ’ j too often 
the case, to the examinations. In schools and small universities, 
this arrangement may approximate^ ^ be carried out, but in the com- 
petitive examinations for the Civil »5>ervi€c and in our large English 
imiversities it is out of the ojestion. Whether the arrangement 
which now practically exists in our universities, according to which 
a small number of the teachers examine their own pupils and those 
of all the others, is a desirable, or, at least, the most uesiralle arrange- 
ment, admits, I think, of hiuch doubt. When a largo part of the 
examination consists of question-papers, and especially when some 
of them are on subjects as distinguished from books, I own 1 cannot 
see how the pupil can fail to derive -some advantage from having his 
tutor on the board of examiners. Of conscious, or even unconscious, 
partiality no one would dream of accusing an Oxford or Cambridge 
examiner, but the pupil is at all times sufficiently acquainted with 
his tutor’s idiosyncrasies, and, when his tutor 'is also his examiner, 
he can hardly be expected to refrain from studying ^bese ‘diosyn- 
crasies with special interest and attention, and considering how they 
are likely to reflect themselves in the papers of questions. Nor can 
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an eticaminer^v even if lie is perfectly just towards opinions and 
methods of teaching different from his own, prevent others from 
entertaining the contrary expectation. Hence, the somewhat un- 
becoming anxiety with which nominations to the examinerships are 
watched in Oxford both by tutors and undergraduates. It is not easy 
to suggest a remedy for this evil, for, outside the circle of teachers, it 
would generally be difficult to find persons at once ‘suflioiently 
acquainted with the work and sufficiently interested in the welfare 
of the universities to take upon themselves what is always a very 
onerous, ahd oJ^ten a very thankless office. It might, however, be 
an improvement on the present system of appointment, if there were 
a larger infusion of examiners not directly engaged in the tea/jhing, 
whenever the services of competent persons of this class could be 
secured ; and, perhaps, it n/iight be worth trying whether the appoint- 
ment of examiners from time to time, instead of for periods of office 
as at present, and the withholding as long as practicable of their 
names from those interested in knowing them, might not have tho 
effect of making the preparation of the candidates less dependent on 
the character and views, known or supposed, of those who were to 
estimate their merits. This, it may be remarked, is already the plan 
adopted in the nomination of examiners for the Civil Service. Hut 
mauy arc of opinion that there i8,no real remedy for this and other 
evils connected w'ith the Oxford examinations, but the excision from 
thorn of disputable matter, in other words, of recent philosophy. 
In some respects, this wpuld undoubtedly be a great loss, and yet 
it must be confessed that this element has intruded unduly on the 
elder subjects of examination and brought with it many unfore- 
seen consequences from which we would gladly free ourselves. 
Much that Mr. Patlison has said on this subject both in his work on 
^'Academical Organization,"’ and in his recent Article in "Mind,” 
4ippcars to me exaggerated^ but at the same time I cannot but feel 
that there is an ugly truth at the bottom of it. The examinations 
in Oxford dominate the teaching, and it would certainly be difficult 
to defend the teaching, at all points, from the charges of superficiality 
and sophistry. A healthier tone, it seems to me, might be restored 
by reducing the examinations, as I liavc suggested at tho beginning 
of this article, to humbler proportions. An examination designed 
for students of one-and-tweiity after three years’ residence,, and 
offering only two classes in honours, would necessarily present a less 
jimbitious programme than the one which Mr. Pattison has recently 
•criticised. This would be a measure of relief both to tutors and 
pupils, and would result, I believe, not in less work being done than 
at present, but in the work done being sounder, freer, more thorough, 
and more lasting. 

I have left myself but little space for considering the effects of tho 
•examination system upon the teachers, and in the few remarks which 
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I am about to make, I must, consequently, confine myself to Oxford, 
it is undoubtedly true, as we are now frequently told, that the 
Oxford tutor has become the slave of the examinations, that he has 
little time for his own studies, and, as a natural result, that his in- 
tellectual stock of facts and ideas is efton (though to this there arc 
many conspicuous exceptions) not much greater than tliat which he 
imparts to his pupils. He has long ceased to enjey the oiinin cum 
dignitatCj which was the good fortune of his predecessors, and which 
is still popularly associated with his position. But how has this 
change, come about, for it has not yet, I believGj. taken place at 
Cambridge, where the examinations are, perhaps, a more absorbing 
element in university life than even in Oxford? It is due to a 
concurrence of several circumstances wdiich it would be tedious and 
beyond my present purpose to enumcrt\to ; but chief among these, 
doubtless, are the zeal and sense of duty which, in recent times, have 
inspired successive generations of tutors, impelling them to sacrifice 
their time, and, in many cases, their prospects to the interests of their 
pupils. The college tutor, in fact, some years ago, voluntarily super- 
added the functionVj of the private tutor to his own. This may have 
been a mistaken course, and mistaken in the tutor's own interests it 
undoubtedly was, but at least it demands sympathy and admiration, 
^en though, in some respects, the consequences may have been of 
doubtful service to learning and education. The tradition, how- 
ever, having once been created, cannot be suddenl}*^ changed. The 
college tutor cannot now bid the undergraduates betake themselves to 
private tutors, and say that his time is too valuable to spend upon pre- 
paring them for examinations. But still he need not despair of relief, 
though the relief may be distant, and though, perhaps, it may entail 
many unexpected changes in the present system of instruction. The 
fact is that the individual attention paid to undergraduates reading 
for honours is often far in excess of what is really good lor them, and 
is due to unhealthy conditions of university life which, it is to bo 
hoped, arc not permanent. It is duo partly to the present examina- 
tion system, which demands knowledge, or rather a show of know- 
ledge, greatly in excess of wkat the student can reasonably bo 
expected to gain from bopks and his own study ; but it is due, I 
conceive, in a far greater degree, to the unwholesome and pernicious 
competition which exists amongst colleges. This competition compels 
the tutor to look not to the intellectual improvement of his pupil, 
but to his chances of a class. Success in the class-list has come to 
be the one test of a tutor's efficiency and the one end of his . 
exertions. A “ good college ” is, in popular estimation, a college 
which turns out a number of first-classmen, without any regard, by 
the way, to the advantage which it may originally have had in the 
material supplied to it by the schools. Now this state of things will 
last, and must, 1 think, last, while the higher teaching is maizily in 
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the hands cff the colleges as distinguished from the university. 
Transfer the teaching of the higher classes of undergraduates from 
college to university officers, as proposed by Professor Bonamy 
Price in his lately published pamphlet, and, under a somewhat 
different form, by myself ^nd others in evidence given before 
the Committee of the House of Commons bn Mr. Ewart's Bill, 
and again before the more recent Scientific Commission, and I 
believe that it will at once be emancipated from its present servile 
subjection to the examination schools; that, while the students 
gain in manliness and self-reliance, the teachers vrill obtain more 
leisure for their own pursuits, and be able to place before themselves 
and their pupils nobler aims, and a more exalted standard of knojvlodge 
than is possible under the present circumstances of keen and inces- 
sant competition. The distinctions of the class-lists, under such a 
system, might possibly come to be less prized ; but knowledge and 
true education would undoubtedly bo advanced by it. 

Let the forthcoming Commission address itself to two problems, 
the absorption, at least for the purposes of the higher “teaching, in 
one great university of the five-and-twenty small universities which 
now exist ifi ( )xford, and the provision of a career for the teachers, 
which shall enable them to regard Oxford as their permanent home ; 
and I doubt not that it will creatc,an asylum for education, literature, 
and science, of which the nation, in future years, will have no occa- 
sion to bo ashamed. When the preponderating motive in the mind 
of the teacher is, and, from the nature of the circumstances must be, 
the success of his pupils in the class-list, or, as the phrase sometimes 
runs, ‘‘ getting classes for the college," we can hardly expect much 
enthusiasm for learning, or any very exalted ideal of education. 
Again, it is idle to expect bricks without straw, and a profession 
which holds out no reasonable prospect of an opportunity of settling 
in life is not likely to bp attractive, especially in a country like 
England, where the prizes of other professions (including that of 
the directly competing profession of the schoolmaster) arc so largo 
and so numerous. Considerable as are the corporate revenues of the 
universities and colleges, there are hardly a dozen places in cither 
university which offer a decent competence to the teacher, unless 
coupled with the restriction of celibacy (the headships, of course, I 
exclude, as not directly connected with the teaching). Hence that 
uneasiness about the future, and that constant hankering after some 
other profession, which are so notable among the younger residents, 
and which must necessarily bo so unsettling as to render almost 
impossible a life really devoted to study and learning. A man, 
who is always thinking of quitting his house, naturally does not 
take much pains to improve it. About the ^diagnosis, at least, there 
can be no doubt. Nor can there, I take it, be much doubt amongst 
impartial observers as to the nature of the required remedie^s. 

T. Fowler. 
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The question of the ‘ mainteiiance of our land forces in a condition 
of cflBcicncy, while adhering to our proud national principle of 
voluntary enlistment for the regular army, is one which appears to 
me to have become now, the most pressing that Parliament has to 
deal with. 

If a sudden war takes us almost unj)repared, as it would do within 
the next four years, from the want of efficient rescrvcH, though we 
should eventually come out of it victorious, yet wo should do so 
crippled with a doubled debt, after the expenditure of hundreds of 
thousands of lives, and all those reforms that wc are looking forward 
to, would then be necessarily postponed for thirty years. If, on the 
contrary, we are found fully prepared in th(‘ political crisis which is 
fast approal'hing, no one will venture to assail us; our legit iiiiato 
interests will bo respected. 'We may stave war otf for a whole 
generation, — nay wc may postpone it altogether as far as England 
is concerned. An instant preparedness, iheiefoiv, is not only our 
best i)olicy of insurance ; it is a sacred duty tlial we owe to ourselves 
and to the world, in the interests of the general peace. 

The recent so-called mobilisation of the army comes most oppor- 
tunely at this moment to enable us to takt* stock of our means of 
offence and defence. As a means of bringing homo to every mind 
in the nation our present lamentable weakness and the knowhxlge 
of what we Avant to complete our poAvetr, it wdll do a great national 
serAuco at this juncture, and we must hail its promulgation accord- 
ingly. If it 2 ^roclaim.s the fact that a\ e are about 05,000 men short 
of the Avar establi.shment of the Infantry of the Line and the Militia 
taken together ; and that Ave can barely muster 842 out of the 720 
field-guns represented as necessary for. our eight Army Corps, it 
cannot be too strongly or repeatedly imi)r(*s.scd on the national 
understanding. And the country oAves Sir Charles Ellice, the Quarter- 
master-General, its grateful thanks. 

I have said that the main gain of the mobilisation scheme is 
to teach us hoAv Utile Ave have, still more how very much we haATC 
not got. Thence an easy inductive stej) is, hoAv arc aax to supply the 
great and acknowledged deficiemcies ? 

Let us apjdy ourselves to the examination of the figures of our 
aA'ailable Army in detail. Wlien wc come to test our power for 
offensh'e forei^i war (and all effectiA^e defence of our scattered 
empire necessarily involves Avar abroad on some part of the field), 
the mournful fact is not* to bo disguised, that we are very little more 
^than half as strong as fn justice to ourselves we ought to be. 
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The recent changes in our army organization, though they have made 
as infinitely stronger than ever we were before, as I propose to show 
by a few simple figures farther on, have not produced results in any 
sort of way proportionate, even for our limited policy, to the gigantic 
strides made in the same tims by other Powers. We have perhaps 
doubled our former fighting power, As it stdbd twenty years ago. 
They have quadrupled and quiutuple*d theirs, nay, multiplied it by 
ten in some cases. 

Let us cojnpare then, our* present effective force, with that wc 
had at the breaking out of the Crimean War in February, 1854. It 
was then with great difficulty, and only after six months’ delay, 
that we could put 80 battalions, or some 27,150 infantry 3,000 
cavalry ; and 92 field-guns, into the field. I maintain that wc could 
now, from the forces in jGrreat Britain alone, and without draw- 
ing upon India or the colonies for a man, put into first line, at 
about forty-two days’ notice, about 50,(f00 good infantrj^ 4, GOO 
excellent cavalry, and 252 field-guns, right well equipped. The 
ai*tillery, moreover, could bo reinforced at another mofith’s notice, 
to buy the extra horses, up to 342 guns, or itithcr more than 6 
guns to every thousand men. No foreign army has more than 
3^ to the thousand. The gnus and equipment for 3G more batteries, 
or 21 G guns, stand ready in '^oolwich Arsenal, The Depot 
brigade and the Army and ^lilitia Ileservc would give the men. 
And this force sent abroad would still leave us about 20,000 more 
fair infantry at home, to supply the casualties of the fiedd as they 
arose ; and this is still irrespective of some 8 to 10,000 more old 
soldiers, discharged teii-yt'ars’ men, whom we could without difficulty 
raise by special war bounties in a few weeks. ,And 342 guns sent 
abroad would still leave 12G field-guns, or 21 skeleton field-batteries, 
at home. 

To have accomplished so much in four years, for this improvement 
ill strength dates almost entirely from Mr. Cardwell’s reforms of 
1870-71, reflects the highest credit on tlic war-minister, who then, 
for the first time, introduced the principles of a methodical and 
symmetrical organization into our hitherto chaotic system. More- 
over, wo had in 1854 only 44 battalions at home ; we have now 77, of 
which 50 could, as I have said, be jjut at once into first line ; wc had, 
as late as 1870, only 180 effective field-guns ; we have now 342, of 
which at least 252, or 42 batteries, could bo put into first line with 
six weeks’ warning, and the rest, or 90 more, a month later. We had 
in 1854 no Reserves whatsoever, we have now some 36,000. These 
great results speak for themselves. When the bitterness and excite- 
ment caused by the abolition of purchase have died away, and men 
come to judge the past fairly, history will do justice to the states- 
man whose sole conception and work these great and solid improve- 
ments have been. 
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But when, on the other hand, we come to look at the composition 
of the 50 battalions we should be able to send into the field, the 
result is anything but satisfactory. * ' * 

Let us look at it a little in detail. The 50 first battalions for 
service on their present, or peace, strength could barely furnish 
between thgm 25,000 eficctivte rank and file, including 3 battalions 
of Guards, but deducting casualties. Their war strength is 50,000 
men, consequently the balance, or 25,000 men, would have to be 
drawn from the three following sources. First, jjartly from tho 23 
line battalions left at home (which, as they would thenisclves be wanted 
shortly after, it would not be wise to weaken too much) ; second, 
from, the Army Beserve and the depots ; and third, from the Militia 
Reserve. 

Let us sec what each supply would afford. Leaving out of sight 
the 3 battalions of Guards, which would form as a brigade a part of 
the expeditionary force, and which would be easily brought up to 
1,000 rank and lilc each from the 4 other battalions of the brigade 
remaining *^at home, we now deal with the 47 line battalions which 
stand first on the Itst for Ibreign service. 

Hank and FUe. 

Tho first 4 only of these now stand at S20X 4= 

The next 11 at G00xll= r»,(>00 

The next 32 at 520X32 = 14,040 

Nominal strength of 47 battalions. . . . Total 2(5,520 

This is their nominal or supj^osed strength : hut wc must count 
upon, at least, one-fifth, or 20 ^per cent, being unfit for service, 
as either too old, and waiting for pension, or too young for the 
hardships of tho field, or sick in hospitals and in prisoiis. Making 
this moderate deduction, therefore, pur 47 battalions would number 
but 21,216 men fit for the field. Now for the means of reinforcing 
them. It is obviously desirable at the beginning of aw ar to start ^vith 
as many thoroughly trained soldiers us possible. Tlie first step, there- 
fore, w’ould be to draw upon the 23 line battalions nunaining at home. 
These stand at a strength of 520 rank and file each. Tho utmost 
number, therefore, that could be safely taken from each, so as to leave 
them fit eventually io take the field themselves, would be 200 men. 
This even is straining the drain beyond prudence, though necessity 
would compel it. From the 23 home battalions, 200 X 23= 46,000mcn. 
The Army Reserve, begun in 1867, but into which, be it observed, 
no men of those enlisted for six years’ service since 1870 under 
Mr. Cardwell’s scheme have yet passed, muster on paper, 7,900 m.eli ; 
all trained soldiers. Doubts have been expressed of the existence of 
this Reserve. I think these doubts are not well founded. . All that can 
be said is, that with the small exception of only 6*8 per cent, of them, 
the whole number have regularly appeared for payment quarterly 
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for the last four years. However, I will count upon only 5,000 men 
from this source, because many of the 7,900, though good for garrison 
work, are, as I saw last year, much too old for the field. 

Thus far we have counted upon only good and thoroughly trained 
soldiers. But we have as yet gathered only 30,810 of the 47,000 
wantiilg to complete our lino field force. From this moment the 
remaining sources we have to draw* upon are not nearly so satis- 
factory. The 34 brigade depots already formed, and 37 d^pdts 
attached to regiments, have a nominal strength of 7,992. We might 
safely draw from this source 3,000 men. • 

Now, there remains only tlTe Militia lleservo to draw upon. These 
number nominally 28,900 men. That number, fully, hag been 
present at the last three annual trainings ; it amounted in 1871 to 
31,000 present. But prybably 3, GOO of these (the War Office 
returns do not show the exact number) belong to the Militia Artillery 
Reserve, therefore woTild be required to reinforce their own arm 
of the service; deducting 10 per cent, of the remainder, a very 
modest estimate, as unfit for immediate service, we get Sbout 21,960 
men to fill up the line. Of these, 13,184 would? go to the 47 field 
battalions. The rest would join the 23 battalions remaining at 
home, and whom we liavc just depleted of 4,600 soldiers, and which 
they would bring up to nearly th^ir full strength of 1,000 rank and 
file each. To recapitulate, our 47 field lino battalions would be made 
up to war strength as follows : — 


Composition. 

Nomiiiiil 

Stren^li. 

Unfit and 
Casualties. 

Effective. 

47 line hattulioua first for servico . 
Erom tho 23 battalions remaining 7 
at homo . . . . j 

Army llosorve .... 

Erom tho depots . . . 

Militia Itoserve (infantry) 

2G,d20 

11,900 

7,900 

7,992 

24 ,100 

0,304 

2,900 

2,440 

21,216 

1 take only 

1 4,600 

o,000 
3,000 
13,184 » 

Total eflectivo of*the -17 

lino })d,ttalioiis. 

47,000 

Tho throo battalions of Guards 

. 

3,000 . 

Total field infantry 

* ‘ » 

. 

50,000 


But hero comes the weakness of our position. Of these 47,000, 
about 31,000 would be thoroughly formed soldiers. The other 16,000 
would bo scarcely trained at all. Those who had had most military 
experience would have been out at say three annual militia trainings 
of one month each. Those few who had joined the Militia Reserve 
since 1874 would have been out for twelve weeks’ drill, and in so 
far, better than the others. 

(1) Tho othor 8,776 would go to fill up the twenty-throe weakened home battalions. 
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.But the great weakness of our present transition state, terrible 
for a soldier to contemplate, who knows how the regimental esprit 
de corps is the backbone of our army, is that in addition to nearly 
one-third not being soldiers at all, almost three-J^ths of the whole Field 
army would be men icho would be entirely new to their regiments, new to 
their companies, new to iheir officers; and who had never seen their comrades 
in their Ims before, till within perhaps siiv weeks of going into the field, 
where they might have to oppose men who — under any one of the foreign 
systems — ircre alt serving beside comrades and under officers whom they 
had known and. worked with for years, I wish to, speak with all 
moderation, and without exaggeration, liut this is emphatically not 
the composition of an -army such as England, in justice to the 
ancient renown of her soldiers, in common fairness to the generals 
who were to lead them, against numericjil odds perhaps of three to 
one, ought to put into the field to sustain hei* honour. The men 
from the Militia Reserve are, I have no doubt, equal to the average 
of their countrymen both in spirit and in physique. Rut they 
simply are ‘not soldiers. They have learnt the use of their arms; 
those regiments which I have myself had to inspect have maiKcuvrcd 
very fairly well ; they have done wonders in fact, coiivsi dering their 
short training. Rut they have not learnt the habits of discipline; 
the instinct of the soldier, the iputual reliance and confidence in 
their comrades and their officers, which niul:es a man ready to do 
and dare anything, and which it takes at least two years, and perhaps 
three, to instil into an Englishman. And, be it remarked, every 
battalion and everj’ company of the whole field force, with the excep- 
tion of the three battalions of Guards, and the four first line battalions, 
who stand at 820 men, would be composed, in half, if not in tbrec- 
fifths of its whole strength, of these untrained and new men — 
soldiers only in name. 

If it be asked, what has caused this? How is it we have not 
larger trained Reserves ? I can only rc})!}' that tho one unac- 
countable oversight of Lord Cardweirs •organization upj^ears to be 
that in the beginning of 1872, after a system of short service had 
been decided upon, ^vhieh, at six years’ service in the ranks and six in 
the Reserve would, if the ^rmy had been kept at full strength, have 
given us in the year 1882 — 83 a maximum Reserve of trained soldiers 
of 75,000 to 80,000 men, it was unaccountably overlookeJ that to 
produce this Reserve the line battalions must be kept for four or five 
years at an increased figure. 

The attainment of this Reserve in the given time depended wholly 
on two conditions : — 

First. Tho enlistment for six years of from 30,000 to 32,000 
recruits annually. 

Second. The passing into the Reserve of a consequent and cor- 
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responding flow of from 20,000 to 22,000 men annually. This 
required a temporary increase of the Establishment ; in place of 
which, however, the inexplicable oversight was committed of reducing 
the Establishment, between 1st January, 1872, and the end of 1873, 
by more than 8,000 men, pnncipally in the^linc infantry :» conse- 
quently, instead of some 32,000 recruits being required annually, on 
which calculation the future force of the Reserve was Kflsed, only 
18,000 to 20,000 have been enlisted ; and the number of men to pass 
into the Reserve in the corresponding years has been of course pro- 
portionately reduced. , • 


TABLE OF MEN ENLISTED IN EACH YEAR, AND OF. THE 
NUMBER THAT WII.L PASS INTO THE RESERVE IN THE 
CORRESl'ONDING YE^R, SIX YEARS LATER. 


Number ciilmted for Short SoiTice 
ill each year. 

Year. 

1 Nutnl»fr of Men. 

1870 

2,402 

1871 

1 9,145 

1872 

j 10,201 

1873 

1 9,854 


Total , 


Of these tliero 
niift now 

Htill servinpr 
(in April, 1675). 

Number who will pass into the ^ 
lleserve in each year. j 

Number. 

IS the year. 

1,547 

1,411 

1876 

0,230 

0,234 

1877 

7,675 

5,970 

1878 1 

7,744 

5,560 

1879 

1 

17Ti9(> 

18,175 

t 


Tilt* War Offiw I^cturii dor-H not ro 

lioyond 1873. l)ul has bfwi ooii- | 

liiiuocl, approximately, from other 

HQurccK, OH tielow : I 


Year. 


Number of Men. 


I 


1874 

187j 

1876 


12,8j6 

f Aliout ) 

I- > 

f Say the same? 

I 13,924 ) 


I About ) 
j 7,480 ) 

! 7,8j4 


1880 

1881 


7,Sdl 1882—3 


Total Men. In the year. 


The Reserve will consequently, on reach- ) j Xbout” 

ing its maxmum, number a total of[ 41 353 
about , ' JJ * 


1803—84 


A very wide and sad deficiency from the 75,000 to 80,000 which 
the Reserve was expected to produce by that time ! 

Also, in consequence of very few men having enlisted for short 
service in 1870-71, when the idea had not yet firmly taken root, 
next year, 1876, only 1,460 men will pass into the Reserve ; and it 
will only bp in 1877 that any considerable number, and then only 
bfetween 5,000 and 6,000, will go into it. The actual numbers are 
given on this page, from an actuarial calculation made in the War 
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OflBce, and granted to me as a return by the Secretary of State for 
War, on my motion of the 28th April, 1875. 

The difficulty, then, that we have to deal with in the future, and 
the rapidly approaching future, is this : — 

The Reserve which we have been looking forward to will, it is 
now certain, be formed far more slowly than any one ever anticipated, 
and will irever reach the expected tol^l. In four years hence, or the 
end of 1879, it will only have amounted to about 18,000 men; while 
the present existing Reserve of 7,900 will by that time bo reduced 
by one-half, from the men’s terms of service gradually expiring in 
the interim. From both sources, then, we cannot count, at the end 
of 1879, upon more than about 22,000 in the Reserve. 

The Militia Reserve of 28,000 of very partially trained men is 
therefore our main, if not our only stand-by, if war overtakes us in 
the interval. The sudden influx into the ranks of the field army, 
on the outbreak of war, of more than one-half of nearly untrained 
men incorporated into every battalion and company, is, as every 
soldier of experience will admit, enough to jeopardise the value of 
the whole array as a reliable fighting force. 

Having examined the questions of number.*?, and of military 
efficiency as regards training, let us now look at tlio much disputed 
point of physique of the men enlisted since 1870, on which so much 
was said, well and indifferently, last Session. Lord Elcho, Mr. 
Holms, and Colonel Mure, have not hesitated to describe them 
as “wretched boys,^’ “miserable weeds,” the “waifs and strays 
of society.” The Duke of Cambridge and the Secretary of State 
for War, on the other hand, have always maintained that, though 
they are undoubted!)” younger than the men wo u.scd to get twenty- 
five years ago, and though the larger proportion of young men, 
amounting to 200 or 800 in each battalion, therefore gives an appear- 
ance of feebleness to the whole, yet they arc good stuff, improvable 
in time ; and when well fed and cared for, rapidly growing into stout 
and efficient soldiers after from two to three years. 

I have taken the greatest pains to ascertain the truth, and have 
had exceptional facilities for doing so. 

Out of thirty years that I have had the honour to servo her 
Majesty, the last eighteen years have been almost continually on the 
general staff, in both the two great departments of the army. This 
has brought me in contact, daily and hourly, with almost every 
regiment in the service. In India, in Persia, on the Aldershot staff, 
in Australia, New Zealand, Canada, and finally for four years in 
Ireland, I have been brought into constant communication with every 
one of the 141 battalions of the line, except thirteen. 

The opinion I have ai^'ived at, then, is that the men wo have been 
getting since 1870 are most decidedly of considerably lower standard, 
both in height and physique, than those wo used to get thirty years 
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ago, and especially at the time of the Irish famine of 1847. In 1870-1 
and part of 1872, a very large influx of very inferior lads took place ; 
mostly from the brigade depots, and especially from certain brigade 
depots in particular, which it would be invidious to particularise. 
Boys .of 16 and 17 declaring •themselves to be 18, were carelessly 
passed into the service without sufficient examination and supervision. 
In the latter lialf of 1872 this, however, improved most dbcidedly ; 
principally becaufe of the attention repeatedly drawn to the subject 
by Lords Strathnaim and Sandhurst in the House of Lords. As the 
brigade depot system has gradually got into better working order (and 
it must be borne in mind that it is not half developed yet), selection 
in recruiting has been more carefully made. In 1874, and more espe- 
cially in 1875, most commanding officers declare themselves satisfied 
with the quality of their recruits. Yet not one of them would, I am 
persuaded, either desire or venture to assert jfchat there is any com- 
parison at all in physique between these men, and those of from 
twejity-five to thirty years ago. They arc younger, shorter, and 
weaker. And bo it remembered that Tvith a short-service system, 
such as wo have entered upon since 1871, it iS more than ever 
essential that we should begin with a well-developed lad not much 
under 20 years of age. For wffien we enlisted men for 21 years, it 
did not matter if a considerable proportion began at 16 and 17. They 
were lost sight of in the large preponderance of older soldiers ; and as 
thej" had to servo for half a life-time, if they developed into stalwart 
men after five or six yc^ars’ service, our object was accomplished. 
But now the very essence of the Reserve sy’^stem is, that you should 
pass men rapidly into it, in considerable numbei’s, after tlireo to six 
years. And if you get your recruit at 17, he is only 20 by the time 
he ought to be passing into the Reserve ; and he is neither a soldier, 
nor even a full-grown man then. 

Mr. Hardy has most wisely persevered in maintaining the brigade 
depots, in spite of the ignorant clamour raised against them by those 
who cannot understand the immense advantages : First, of a local 
military connection, such as the Highland and the Irish regiments 
have alone maintained during the last seventy years. Second, of the 
grand saving of labour, time, and confusion, in event of war or invasion, 
in having the w'ork of the Militia and Volunteers, and the depots of 
the line, f/<?centralized in the able hands of sixty-six selected Colonels, 
commanding at as many local centres, instead of being all thrust at 
once, amidst indescribable hurry and disorder, on the already over- 
burdened Chiefs of the Auxiliary Forces at the War Office. ISTever 
was money bettor spent than that which shall make this system of 
decentralized work perfect and complete. 

Having now endeavoured to give the ^ facts of our present 
army condition, as accurately as possible, and without party bias, 
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let me sum up with a general review of the results of what has 
been done since 1870. This will come most suitably perhaps in 
the form of two questions, and the^r answers. 

First — Do the results of the new system; up to the present time, 
give us reasonable hope that it will anWer the national expectation P 

Secoml , — May we rely upon a steady flow hereafter of from 

25.000 to 32,000 young men annually, on the present terms and 
inducements of volimtary enlistment and of fit age and physique to 
fill the ranks of our army, and to allow' of a corresponding draught 
of 20,000 trained soldiers, of about 24 years of age^ i^ually to the ^ 
Reserve ? 

I wish I could answ’er the first question without any qualification 
whatever. I can only do so, w'ith tho following material modifica- 
tion : This depends entirely upon our having the necessary time 
of uninterrupted peace allow'cd to us. Tho Reserve system will be 
at its maximum in the year 1883. It will certainly not, at the 
present rate of progress, give us 80,000 men in that year, but only » 
between 40,000 and 45,000. If these figures are to be exceeded it 
must be either by the enlistment of older men, or by drafting a con- 
siderable number of men of three years* service into the Reserve. 

To the second question I answer unhesitatingly : A review of 
the results, till now, gives us ne reasonable hope whatever that we 
shall be able to keep up the sufficient supply of serviceable men ; 
especially after 1877, when 5,334 men will go to the Reserve and 
some 29,000 will consequently be wanted for the array. 

The army at home and in the Colonies (excluding India) is now 

4.000 below its proper strength, even on a reduced peace establish- 
ment. The Artillery arc 1,200 short in gmmers, consequently in 
big and powerful men. They can get as many dw^arfish drivers as 
they please. The Guards again, tall men of large chest measurement, 
are 420 short ; or nearly the strength of a battalion of the line, out 
of a small peace establishment of 5,250.^ Though the past winter 
has been one of exceptional depression in the coal and iron trades, 
and slackness of business generally, w'hen it might naturally be 
expected that, as in former similar cases, recruits would come 
forward briskly, the report of the Inspector- General shorn a 

off of nearly 2,000 in recruits alone ^ an compared with last year. 

What further is wanted to prove that the sufficient supply of 
moderately powerful men is already exhausted, •even before the 
coming drain of the Reserve scheme has begun to tell P Does any- 
body suppose this state of things will improve? It is to be 
devoutly hoped not, for it simply means that the country is 

(1) So mweb is the labour of big men like the Guards in demand, that I am told it is 
on ordinary practice for employers to pay the money to purchase their discharges, 
even Without any guarantee that they remain with tboai. 
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80 rich and, prosperous, that .the labour of big men, of good 
constitution and decent character, can command its own, and an ever- 
increasing price. Thift is highly satisfactory to the political 
economist, but it is madness and distraction to the economical army 
reformer. And it can't improve ; but must ^et worse. There is 
manifestly no elasticity in the system ; no vitality, much less any 
steady flow of men that would give any large margin to come and 
go upon. 

We are 4,000 below the established strength now; reduced age 
and reduced physique notwithstanding. We shall be many thou- 
sands short, as soon as the draught to the Reserve begins in 1877. 
Evidently on the first strain of war the supply of men would collapse 
altogether. It is better that we should acknowledge the truth now, 
when it may be remedied, •than four ,or five years hence, when it 
may be fatally too late. • 

Let us look at the question of physique again, for a moment, 
from the point of view' of the real tost of armies, namely, Jihe march- 
ing power of their infantry. It has been mj' lot to see something of 
hard marching in m}' time. On the IGth July, 1857, at my father's 
battle of Caw'nporo, w'hero he beat the Nana in the full flush of his 
treacherous triumph over the luckless but heroic handful who 
defended Wheeler’s entrenchment, •the test put upon our force was 
not so much one of fighting as of marching power. 

The men wdio saved India that day, the eight hundred grand 
tough old soldiers of the 78th Ilighlandcrs, 64th and 84th 
regiments, and 1st Madras Fusiliers, represented 1,400 who 
paraded for the march ihut morning. Between 3 a.^j. and 7 v . m . 
they marched that day tw'cnty-six miles under a frightful sun, and 
fought hard for four hours afterwrards. They had, moreover, come 
a hundred miles in the five previous days, with one halt to destroy 
Futtchpore town, alw'ays under the July sun of Central India. 
Moreover, to add to the immense physical strain, from causes beyond 
control in that rapid advanCe, and in spite of the utmost efforts of 
the Commissariat officers, most of the men had had no regular meat 
meal for oA’er forty-eight hours. The meat killed for them on the 
14th of July had become putrid, from the intense heat, before it 
could be issued. On the 15th thej" fought twice, and got to their 
halting ground at dark ; and in consequenco of the stoppage of the 
bridge over the Randoo just behind them, most of the men w'ere 
asleep, dead beat, before the hard ration of bullock-hcef could bo 
brought over and issued to them. Being left uncooked, it was spoilt 
again by the tremendous heat before daylight, and the men threw it 
aw'ay in disgust. The tinned meats and preserved rations that have 
saved many an over-marched soldier's life in later, wars, by coming at 
the very nick of time, were not known in those days. They got 
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nothing but biscuit that night, and only a little more biscuit and some 
porter at the short halt Insfore they went into action on the 16th. 

A greater test of bodily endurance and toughness probably never 
was applied. It was lucky there was no large admixture of pretty 
short-service striplings there;, but all big, gaunt, bearded men 
thirty yearp old and more. At the close of that memorable day, 
of the 16th of Juh’, as darkness fell just as the last of the enemy's 
guns was wrested from them, we had not eight hundred men, all told, 
left in line. In spite of almost superhuman efforts, the rest had 
either straggled, fallen to the rear exhausted (in which case many 
were cut up by the rebel cavaliy), were detached guarding baggage 
and captured guns, or were killed or wounded. We had not a single 
gun in line ; the draught-bullocks, exhausted even more than the 
men, were stuck fast in a ploughed field a mile behind. At that 
moment the fate of British India hung in the balance. It hung on 
the strength and endurance — the marching power, in fact — of those 
eight hundred well-proved soldiers, the sturdy remains of half as many 
more who could not keep uj). Three of the n'giment s were fortunately 
composed of men averaging twelve years’ stu'vice, and seasoned, not 
weakened, by an average residence of about eight years in India. 
Those three regiments had each from 220 to 2o0 men in line. The 
fourth regiment, largely composed* at recruits, of ccjually high spirit 
certainly, and who displayed repeatedly a temper and dash never 
surpassed in war, had barelj' 120 men to the front. The rest, poor 
lads! though they staggered on till they were nearly blind with 
exhaustion, nerved by the ho 2 )e of saving their countrywomen and 
children, simply could not keep up. They had either to he left with 
the baggage, or dropped by the road-side. I say nothing of moral 
endurance or of courage ; they are the natural iiiberitance of our 
whole race, mature men and fledglings alike ; but J do say unhesitat- 
ing^ that the “ staying ” power of those eight hundred tried old 
soldiers held India for England that day. At the decisive moment 
the rush with the bayonet, and that alone, did the work, and those 
eight hundred tough old soldiers carried all Intfore them without a 
check. 

But if even one-third oi those 1,400 men wo mustered that day had 
been of the average quality, age, strength, and size of more than half of 
each of our present Aldershot battalions, I fear much the result would 
have been widely difiFerent. Their hearts would have been just as 
big, but more than half of tliem would have been simply not equal 
to the continued physical efifort of so tremendous a strain. 

Let me call to mind again what I saw in Franco in the last week 
of August, 1870. The First and Second German armies united under 
Prince Frederick Charles were holding Bazainc locked fast up in 
Metz. Their Third army, under the Crown Prince of Prussia, amd 
their Fourth army, under the Crown Prince of Saxony, both under 
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the immediate command of the Emperor himself, wdre pressing on 
towards Chalons, expecting to meet MucMahon at bay there. I was 
some miles behind their centre ; for the first time in my life a peace- 
ful spectator in war, trying to do a little for the cause of humanity 
by carrying the noble succours 8f the English Eed Cross Society where 
they were most wanted, to the wounde^of both nations alike ; there- 
fore utterly neutral, but still, as a soldier, not unobservant *8f the in- 
teresting moves of the great game going on around. On the evening of 
the 25th of August the great body of German cavalry, 120 squadrons, 
which had been pushed on to ];econnoitre Chalons, sent back l^ord to 
the Emperor's headquarters at Bar-le-duc that MacMahon had given 
them all the slip ; that, with a start of more than four days he was 
hastening northwards, endeavouring, partly by railway and partly by 
road, to get past the Germans by Eheims, Rcthel, Chenc-Populeux, 
and Montmedy, to the relief of Bazaine. Dere came again a fair 
trial of sheer marching power. The French had seven clear days at 
their disposal to cover 105 miles in. The Germans, from pressing 
hithei*to due west, had not only in that one night to turn all their 
seven corps, division by division, over an extenderf front of forty-five 
miles, into a new direction duo north ; but then the arduous task lay 
before them by marching not less than twenty-seven miles a-daj?^ for 
some divisions, and over twenty miles a-day for the nearer ones, to 
endeavour to overtake Macilahon near Stonne or Mouzon, and cut in 
between him and Metz. 

This was to be done by sheer marching : leg-power, and that alone. 
Not an iiicli of it could be aided by rail. It was the most interest- 
ing military study I ever saw. All the world reads the story now, as 
it- is unfolded, bit by bit, in the truthful, matter-of-fact, yet graphic 
pages of the seventh volume of the German Official M'^ar Narrative. 
We know the result : how the French failed to make more than 
67 miles in seven days ; how the Germans, under every disadvan- 
tage, by mere endurance, did their 25 to 27, and even rallies 
a day, cut in before the Frcfich, and not only anticipated them long 
before reatdiing Metz, but, b)'^ rapidity of movement alone, forced 
them to abandon Bazaine to his fate, and to turn back North to that 
hopeless rat-trap at Sedan. Once hemmed in tlierc, the end was a 
foregone conclusion. Escape from that circle of crushing artillery 
fire was hopeless. There on the Ist of September the French Empire 
was drowned in blood, the victim of military maladministration, 
and of false confidence in an unsound system. 

But not the loss was the immediate cause of that catastrophe the 
inertness and lowered marching power of their dispirited and over- 
weighted infantry, recruited under a system of substitution, that left 
it only the physical dregs of a great people, instead of the flower of 
its warlike strength. Let us ponder the lesson in time. Four 
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years hence, just about the time the Eastern pear is ripe for pluck- 
ing, according to the calculation that keeps Russia Mrisely and warily 
inactive now, the moral may be studied too late. 

I have quoted these instances of tests of endurance and power, 
because they suggest to my mind this ^ave consideration. Are our 
Infantry, as they stand at present, and as the system now existing 
promises to make the bulk of them four years hence, equal to the 
high standard we require ? Are they up to the level of what our 
old soldiers in India did in 1857 ? or to the level of what the Germans 
did in 1870? In my judgment, winch may be follacious, but is 
certainly unbiassed, there is but one answ'er. Most decidedly and 
emphatically not. 

Our race has in no whit deteriorated. It has notoriously im- 
proved, in every class of life. The tall, stalwart men we want are 
to be seen everywhere, except where they are most wanted — in the 
ranks of our army. 

This simply means that our armj’ system is no longer in harmony 
with the national development in all other resjiects, but has 
fallen behind it. To bring the two together again we must devise 
new means, by adapting our now social circumstances to the old, 
unalterable military principles. Let our army be once more 
recruited, under similar circumstances, to llie men who conquered, 
despite of climate and hardship, in 1857 ; wlio were (‘iilisted, bo it 
recollected, in 1847-48, at the time when the distress in Ireland 
brought the pick of her agricultural class into the ranks. Or lot 
them, by an improvement of our present system — by increased 
inducements, in fact — be drawn once more from even the middle 
strata instead of the very poorest, physically, of our working popu- 
lation, and wc need not fear comparison wnth any army in Europe. 
We should be able again to march w ith any nation in the w'orld. 
And it cannot be too often repeated, exm at the risk of w^carisome 
reiftration; bcncefortb, more than ever, inarching pow'er means 
success in w^ar. * 

I feel bound to explain why I hold this unfavourable opinion of 
a large part of our Infantry. I took the gi’catcst pains to get at 
the exact truth last year at the summer mameuvros. Besides fol- 
lowing the movements of the troops, closely, from w^eek to week, 
noting the effective of each regiment, and the numbers lhat ‘'fell 
out,’' I made it especially my business to bo present at the hist day’s 
march in on the 22nd of July, and found myself that day usefully 
employed in closely observing every Infantry soldier of the force 
at Aldershot, as they came into camp at the conclusion of* the 
month’s manajuvres. There could not have been a bettor test, in 
peace time. The troops had lived in almost incessant wet for a 
fortnight ; the last week but one had been so bad that they could 
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scarcely lie down at night. On the other hand^ they had been 
excellently fed ; had had regular hours, long rests, a splendid 
climate, and no protracted night- work. I watched every man of the 
Infantry closely as they came swinging in with an elastic step, at 
the end of their 22-mile mt&ch that day, in full marching order. 
Their appearance was admirable ; thei^chcorfulness under discomfort, 
the light-heartodness and good-nature,* the excellent feeling manifest 
between officers and men, made me, as an Englishman and a soldier, 
proud of the temper of that force. As a good judge said that day, 
“ These lads would take a Iqt of beating. 15 ut, when I pictured 
to myself how these boys would have stood the hard grinding, short 
feeding, constant alternate drenching and roasting of the summer of 
18r>7, during the Indian mutiny ; the tedious dark night marches, 
and long fusts, and blazing sun, T could not but feel that it was 
well they were not so tested. There w^is no more comparison 
between them and the hardy veterans of 1857, than there is between 
a schoolboy and a full-grown navvy. Nor could I think of them for 
one moment as equal, xffiysically, to the hard, wiry Bavarians, or 
the sturdy, broad-shouldered Pomeranians and Brandonbergers whom 
I saw march the French down in 1870. The contrast was nothing 
less than painful. About a third of them had, in sporting phrase, 
“ had enough.” A little more strain, and they would have broken 
down. 

This, then, sums up the whole case against them. For such 
work as the intense strain of the Indian mutiny, or the hard march- 
ing the Germans went through in the last ten days of August, 1870, 
one-third of our infantry, at least, would be “ nowhere” in a fort- 
night. They may ho nice growing lads, but they are emphatically 
not the stuff that successful campaigning armies are made of. 

Let us not deceive ourselves. The stuff w'c have in the ranks of 
our infantry is fairly good^ it has improved perceptibly in the last 
eighteen months ; it is perhaps equal to the ordinary contingeifcies 
of war. But it is decidedly not fit to represent the English nation 
worthily side bj- side with continental armies ; — it is decidedly not 
equal to any extraordinary emergency, and it is as decidedly not 
likely to improve under the present conditions of our service. The 
changes of 1870 have wrought wonders comparatively ; but they will 
not produce the results expected of them, cither now or four years 
hence ; not because they were faulty in themselves, but because they 
have been since outmatched and outstripped by forces of steadily 
increasing intensity, telling on the recruiting question, and which 
will continue to toll upon it, heavier and heavier day by day, in the 
future. The sooner we realise this hard fact the better for the 
nation. 

But there is yet another point of view from which the supply of 
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men is a more complete and deplorable failure than any other. That 
is, the extent to which the line and Militia starve each other by 
absurdly aud unwisely competing for almost the same class. 

To refer to the mobilization scheme, as a test of the collective 
numbers of both branches of the Service. The figures therein 
imagined stand thus : — The JS army corps we possess, upon paper, 
are intehded to consist of 21 battalions each, or 168 in all. Of 
these 64 battalions are of the line, and 104 of the Militia, which are 
to be brigaded together. Now the line, artillery and infantry 
togetheft-, are alreadj- over 4,000 shorty of their peace strength. The 
Militia, besides, is 35,464 short of its peaa* establishment, for it 
numbered only 88,384, rank and file, at the last training, out of a 
supposed strength^ — again on f>apcr — of 123,848. But, as we 
have shown, the line would want the whole 28,000 of the Militia 
Reserve, and more, immediately on the dtclaratioii of hostili- 
ties. Consequently it stands to demonstration that the 168 field 
battalions of both would, immediately on the outbreak of war, be 
found to be, between them, about some 60,000 to t>5,000 men short 
of their proper strength ! 

Where are these men, or the half of them, or oven the fourth of 
them, to come from, at six weeks' notice, with the present induce- 
ments ? 

Clearly, unless the competition between the ililitia and the line is 
stopped, the voluntary system is for the future a dead failure. 

We all know that when prices are once raised they arc never 
allowed to go down again. We cannot attempt to compete with 
private employers of labour, by raising the soldier’s 8.s'. a w^eck to 
either 12i>-. or 14.s. It is out of the question. 

A mere increase of 2rf. a day means an addition of £365,000 to 
the estimates, which already reach £14,000,000. A general rise to 
IGo. a week, therefore, as Mr. Holms ..proposes, would amount to 
£2,689,000 more, or a gross army (diargc of orrr hMccu mUJiom 
and a half a year. 

No ministry would venture to propose this ; the country would 
not tolerate the idea for a moment ; and very rightly, because tinder 
an improved system it is unnecessary. 

I have already mentioned that the greatest blot of our system 
is the competition for absolutely the same men between the Militia 
and the line. 

This is apparent to all. Mr. John Holms, the able and talented 
member for Hackney, says, (let rid of this competition, by doing 
away with the Militia.” Well, that would certainly be a very 
simple mode of proceeding, if only it were safe-. But most people 

(1) Sco Parliamentary Fa]i^r, No. 94, of 1876. Iletum to the Houbo of Lords on 
the motion of Loi-d Foxford (Earl of Limerick). Printed on the 7th May, 1876. 
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will, I think, prefer to say, ‘‘ Tell us first what you are going to 
give tis in place of the Militia P” 

To that end let us examine what the Militia are ; what they now 
do for us, and what they have done for us in the past. I must 
altogether deny that the forge is the useless toy ” which Mr. Holms 
supposes it to be. I have had to inspect many of its regiments, 
especially in Ireland, and I can only say that if I had hcjjd the power 
of transferring those thousands of fine young fellows to the lino 
bodily as they stood, I should be much better satisfied as to the pros- 
pects of the strength and efficiency of our army than I am at present. 
The Militia Reserve, especially, are almost the flower of the working 
class of this country. They arc sturdy farm- labourers, artisans, 
miners, colliers, iron- workers, and such like, earning good Wages all 
the year round, and liking the month’s summer training as a holiday. 
30,000 of the best of tlieni are already under engagement to join the 
line in case of v^ar. If such men prcfei' to come to us through the 
Militia, instead of by direct enlistment, it would be most unwise and 
inexpedient to hinder them. Then, too, what have the Militia done 
for the line in the past ? To quote Mr. IIoIiHis’s own figures, from 
his valuable paper read before the Brighton Social Science Congress 
in October last, they gave the line, during the Peninsular war 
110,098 men; during the Crimean war, 71,182 men; and in the 
last four years they have given the lino no less than 20,000 men. 
At Waterloo, these Militia volunteers composed one-third, if not 
more, of those steadfast squares which stood like rocks amidst a 
foaming sea, and against which the flower of the French Cuirassiers 
flung themselves the whole day long, repeatedly but in vain. 

On the embodiment of the Militia, at the commencement of the 
Crimean war, nearly 20,000 Militiamen volunteered to the line 
within one month. This, then, is a solid source of supply that it 
would be most imprudent to meddle with destructively till we can 
see our way clearly to* substituting something as good or more 
reliable in its place. 

Mr. Holms argues that the Militia are no longer necessary, 
because the Volunteers would now" entirely supply their special 
function and office, that of taking charge of the home garrisons and 
arsenals in time of war, and thus leaving our whole regular army 
free and available at once for operations abroad. But unfortunately, 
in advancing this opinion so confidently, Mr. Holms proceeds 
entirely upon assumption ; for he asserts that regarding which 
neither he nor any one else has ever yet brought forward one atom 
of proof. In fact, all the evidence we have in the facts of several 
years’ past experience points to an exactly opposite conclusion. We 
know that it is with the greatest difficulty, after every sort of 
cajoling and coaxing, and indirect stibsidising, that any com- 
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manding officer of a Volunteer corps lias ever been able to get much 
more than 150 men of his regiment together for even seven days' 
consecutive embodiment in camps in the autumn. There may be 
one or two singular exceptions to this rule. I believe Colonel Lloyd 
Lindsay's corps is one, but I am not aware of another. What 
childishness it is therefore to- talk of the Volunteers ever under- 
taking to ^11 the place of the Militia for permanent embodiment in 
our camps and garrisons in time of war. Moreover, I directly put 
this question to Lord Bury, an enthusiastic Volunteer colonel, in a 
correspondence that took place between us in the Times, in December, 
1874, as to how many Volunteers he th6uglit he coufd assemble for 
this purpose for even one month, to say nothing of a year or two, in 
time of need ? It is scarcely necessary to say that Lord Bury found 
it convenient to leave this home (question unanswered ; nor have 
I met with any bettor success from any of the many Volunteer 
colonels to whom I have falkod on tlic subject. They arc all loud 
in declaring that “ the Volunteers are ready for any tiling that may 
be required oi them,” which in the abstract nobody doubts ; but 
when it comes to details as to numbers and periods of embodiment, 
there come on a vagueness and uncertainty that are, to say the 
least, not reliable elements in a military calculation. 

A recent number (25th Dccemher, 1875) of tho A'oluiiteers’ own 
organ, the Volunieev Gazvttr, devotes an ehihoiMtc article to proving 
that it is neither legal, reasonable, nor jxissihlr that they should be 
called out, “ either ly fourths at a time or in any other way,” for 
any contingency whatsoever, except a distinct threat of actual and 
imminent invasion. It is at all events satistactory to have any 
doubt on this point solved authoritatively by the self-appointed 
mouthpiece of our citizen-soldiers ; and we would commend this 
article to Mr. Ilolms's serious consideration before lie projioses to go 
further in doing away with the Militia. 

Let me not be misunderstood. No one* has a greater admiration 
for the Volunteer movement, and for Voliintoers generally, than I 
have. I was one of those who, at the very infancy of the move- 
ment, ventured to say, w'hen some military critics of the clubs 
sneered at it, that I could see no reason why Englishmen of higher 
physique, and of much higher education and iiilelligoncc, than the 
men of the line, with proper instruction and encouragement, should 
not become as good troops for borne defence as any in the world ; 
and the Volunteers have fulfilled, and more than fulfilled, my pre- 
diction. 

But the question is not as to the high qualities of tho Volunteers, 
which nobody who knows them doubts, but it is this : could they, 
and if they could, would they, take up tho charge of our garrisons in 
permanent or even in tem|)orary embodiment, in time of war, so as 
to relieve our w’hole regular army P In the absence of any proof 
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to that effect, I must continue, reluctantly, to believe the contrary. 
I have not the slightest doubt that, in case of invasion, we should get 
not only 170,000, but 300,000 of them under arms in twenty-four 
hours ; and that you might rely upon them — all traffic and business 
of all sorts being necessarily suspended by invasion — to hold together 
as long as there remained a foreign isoldicr dn our soil. To meet 
invasion they arc, and will, I trust, coutinuc to bo for many years', 
our best and largest Homo Reserve. But to talk of them as a 
substitute for the ililitia is racrel}' s('lf-deeeption, and another of those 
popular fallacies so prcvah'iit in this couiitiy, from our happy igno- 
rance of practicfll military matters. 

The sooner this pernicious fallacy is carefully examined, disfiocted, 
and then blown to atoms, Ihe better for the prospects of a refounda- 
tion of our military strength on a sound basis. 

So much, then, I think I am justified in assuming as a conse- 
quence of the argument that has gone before, ihat ttn infennediate 
acaihiblc form of ’Hohw *iort icv mifst (flicfft/x hnre as a vonucvliag link 
hrtu'ven the line and the Volunteers, a force that will become efnbodied for 
permanent homo service, perhaps extending over ‘three years, imme- 
diately upon the declaration of war; and by thus relieving our line 
troops in the garrisons, arsenals, and great camps of the kingdom, 
release the whole available reguly.r force of Groat Britain, and a 
part of that of Ireland, for immediate operations abroad. 

Such ail intermediate force, of the necessary strength, we have 
not got in England at. present, because the Militia are only half 
their numbers. And should Mr. ITolms’s incasure bo carried 
out, and the Militia abolished, we should have no semblance at 
all of such a force. The Yoliinteers, us I have carefully shown, 
cannot fill this gap ; their functions arc wid(dy different. The 
Volunteer Gazette says frankly, and without any circumlocution, 
that they would not attempt it ; that they are not intended for that 
sort of work. 

It is evident that something must be done to amend our position, 
and that shortly ; and grave and heavy will be the responsibility of 
the present war minister if the Session of 1876 passes without that 
something being done, to carry on a stpp further the successful 
labours of his predecessor. The twelve lines of strategical railways 
that Russia has built with English money since 1854, and which 
will be complete in two years hence ; her 2,250,000 of anned 
men that her General Service decree of 1870 vdll make dispostiblc 
in 1878 ; the tearing up the treaty of Paris ; the 200,000 men kept 
constantly massed in the Caucasus, which, now that the Poti-Balcu 
Railway and the steam flotilla on the Caspian are complete, are 
within thirty days’ rail, steam, and march irom Herat, are none of 
them defensive measures, and moreover they can be aimed offen- 
sively at nobody but us. 
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If I am unduly urgent, in season and out of season, for “ something 
to be done,” in the Session of 1876, it is because we must legislate 
now, if we are to be safe five years hence. No reform that we may 
now initiate, however wisely conceived it be, can give us, with our 
limited numbers, any appreciable result as regards infantry reserves, 
before 1881 or 1882. * According to a trite, but true phrase, “ a good 
deal may happen before then.’/ There is, therefore, no time to be lost. 
Our military situation is simply this. With our lino 4,000 below 
a reduced peace strength now ; with the necessity of finding some 

9.000 more recruits in 1877 staring us in the face, and an increasing 
demand impending in each year afterwards ; with the Militia about 

60.000 rank and file below its strength, and steadily decreasing too ; 
with the recruiting returns of this year showing nearly 2,000 less 
than last year; it is too plainly evident, that the present system has 
ceased to supply us adequately with the free flow of men to the army 
and the Militia which we want, even in time of peace, and that it 
must inevitably utterly collapse and break down with the first strain 
of war. ‘ 

To talk of successfully prosecuting a war, which we should begin 
with 65 j 000 men short of our home or defensive force, with such 
means, is simply folly. 

The casualties of war arc now.calculated at about 40 ])er cent, of 
the infantry alone, during the first twelve months, and of the other 
arms in a less proportion. Is it not evident that within two months 
of the outbreak of war, we should be at our wits’ end for men ? 
Our present supply would not carry us successfully through the first 
three months of a stiff war against the conscripted thousands of 
Russia. ^ 

I have shown already at page 444, that one alternative proposed, 
viz., an endeavour to keep pace with the pecuniary rise of the labour 
market by increased pay alone, is whollj^ out of the question — even 
in peace time. It is 'well known now that the present government 
propose to meet this difficulty by an increase of pay only. I have 
no objection to that — if only it could be shown that it would be 
effectual and final. 

But I do not hesitate to declare and avow my belief that 
increased pay alone will not solve the question. Experience in the 
past tells us so plainly. W e had an increase of 2rf. per man per diem to 
the line in 1867, and other advances to the Militia, making a total of 
just £500,000 a year. In 1873 again, we had another increase, 
which, between free ration of about 4^(1. a day to the line, with 
corresponding deductions, amounted to about £180,000 a year. 
Neither of these has improved our position in the least. In fact, now, 
in 1876, we are considerably worse off as to supply of numbers and 
as to physique than we were in 1873 : most decidedly, in physique, 
20 per cent, worse off than we were in 1867. Why, then, should we 
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expect greater results from the proposed increase of pay in 1876 P 
The increased demand for labour is a steadily rising tide. It has 
swamped us on both these former occasions^ and will do it again in 
three or four years hence, just when it will be too late to apply any 
other remedy effectually. With this worse result ; that though we 
are in profound peace now, quite possibly four years hence, or 1880, 
may find us on the verge of a gener^ European war. •• 

What is to be done then ? Must we come, as so many insist, to 
compulsory service for the MiKtia in its old objectionable form, as 
applied during; the war with France, at the beginning of th^century ? 
Is there no intermediate course open ? I believe that there is : one 
widely different from, and yet more effectual than, a pure compulsory 
service ; a mode as opposed to conscription, or to ballot for the 
Militia, as now popularly understood, as the voluntary labour of 
hired men is the opposite of slavery. An^ so believing, and with the 
earnest desire io solve this question satisfactorily, I venture to 
submit, in all diffidence, for the careful and deliberate judgment of 
the people of England, that which I believe to be the groundwork of 
a sound system of national defence. 

I believe this remedy to be in a joint application of two distinct 
means to the same end. Not doubled estimates, but a small and 
carefully graduated increase of pi)", as deferred pay, to the line, and 
consequently to the line reserve also. Not conscription, or any- 
* thing like it ; not even ballot for the Militia, in the sense in which 
it was understood between 1805 and 1815, or even in the form in 
which many would desire to reapply it now; but a general 
national training to arms, almost entirely optional and voluntary, the 
principal inducement being the large money prizes to be gained by 
the wage-earning class by j)rc\dous training, and temporary engage- 
ment in time of war ; but with just sO much of a wholly altered and 
restricted ballot applied 4) the formation of a Local Militia, as would, 
while forming only a subordinate feature in the scheme, servo to 
regulate and methodize it throughout. A general national training 
to arms, commencing with boys at school at twelve years of age, and 
extended, once a week on Saturdays only, till the age of twenty-one. 
But regulated so as to produce, by moans of a modified ballot, for 
a strictly local militia, 36,000 men a year, selected by lot from the 
whole number trained, on whom would devolve the embodiment 
for local garrison service, only in time of and then only for three 
months in each year for each individual ; thus to take the place of the 
imsent Militia. The basis would be the ballot, compulsion it is true ; 
but compulsion only adopted to that limited extent which the nation 
shall deliberately and unanimously consent to accept, after the 
fullest examination of the question in ,all its bearings through 
its representatives in Parliament. I do devoutly believe that if 
we can divest our minds of long-standing prejudices, and 
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look at things as they are, and not as they seem to be, the way 
out of this difficulty is not hard to devise. If wo have the moral 
courage not to turn away and stop our ears at the first sound of 
the horrible name “ballot,^* but to face this spectre boldly, 
and handle it; familiarise ourselves with it, and learn its details 
thoroughly, so as to know what to adopt under restriction, and what 
to reject dncompromisingly ; what to bear cheerfully as equitable, 
and what to resist constitutionally to the last inch ; our task will 
lighten as we proceed. The proposition of a modified ballot for 
Militia ir. not to be dismissed in a sentence, either for admission or 
rejection. It is a complex one, and contains quite such opposite 
elements, of intolerable evil if abused, and yet of vast available good 
if judiciously used, as those indicated above. I believe, under calm 
examination, a system of sound yet easy general national training 
can be devised, which, as coupled with a strictly modified ballot for 
a Hfricihj local Militia, can be made not only tolerable, but perfectly 
acceptable to our proud, captious, liberty-loving people. It is time 
that the generous lesson the Volunteers have given us should bear 
fruit in a more extended voluntary assumption of a duty that 
belongs to us all alike, but has hitherto been borne by only a section 
of the nation. 

The very first condition towards tlic military burden of the 
nation being assumed, voluntarily, by all, would bo, that it should be 
so equitably adjiLstod as to bear equally upon all, “without par- 
tiality, favour, or affection.” The details of tliis might and probably 
would even uiclude a graduated payment from the richer to the 
poorer classes as compensation for the loss of their time, which is to 
the labouring .class the bread of their families ; this coiiqjensation 
to be arranged according to income. 

We require, then, to substitute for the present Militia one 
purely local in its liability, subject to ^ embodiment only in war 
time, atid then only for three months in each year for each Individual; 
with this further restrictive probability, that as the improved means 
of communication allow men to assemble so rapidly at local centres 
now, the class of the current year, that is, the class Tinder drill at the 
time of the breaking out of war, would probably suffice for all 
purposes of defence of the garrisons while being thus trained for six 
months, and the others, after being once drilled, would probably only 
he called out in tarn for six weehs in the yeary even during the hottest 
tcar^ The cost to the country of four reliefs in tlie year would un- 
doubtedly be considerable ; but the indirect gain to the revenue from 
only 30,000 instead of 120,000 pair of hands being withdrawn from 
productive industry at one time, would more than compensate for it. 

This plan can be w^orked so as to be burdensome to none, and to 
entail scarcely greater individual loss of liberty than the Volunteers 
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have voluntarily and spiritedly taken upon themselves, for the 
nation’s good, for the last sixteen years. I freely admit that, in 
this respect, they are my model, that they have taught me the lesson 
I here strive to utilise. I am, I hope, above all things, a staunch 
Liberal. The principle of oUr constitution that I hold the dearest 
is, that of the perfect equality of every man as before the law. 

In advocating, then, a modified form of Militia ballot Ifi order to 
save us from national humiliation, it need scarcely be said that 
the present Ballot Law (suspended annually since 1829 and per- 
manently since J8C0) would not be tolerated now for one moment. 
No government could venture to revive it in any emergency, how- 
ever great, and I said so repeatedly last year ; for it contains the 
gross injustice of two forms of exemption of the most inequitable, 
I had almost said iniquitous, nature ; one exernpliiig a man who 
pays a £10 fine, the other for every man \^ho becomes an effective 
Volunteer at his own expense. Neither of these exemptions could 
be dreamt of for a moment now. They would be simply privi- 
leged class evasions of a general and public duty, w’^hicR could only 
exist in the dark times of popular non-rcprcsenlation, or misrepre- 
sentation, before the Reform Bill of 1832. 

Their result, if over revived, would be to form a net, through the 
meshes of which every man of an income over, say, £3 a week might 
escape ; while every poorer mail would be bound to serve eom- 
pulsorily. It is superfluous to say, those who fought so wisely and 
so well last year for the amendment of the Labour Laws w^ould not 
tolerate this for a moment. 

To divest ourselves of erroneous popular notions, let us see, first of 
all, what is Conscription ? 

It is tlie practice, prevalent in foreign countries, of taking men 
forcibly from their homes to serve ; first as soldiers ; secondly, in the 
regular army ; thirdly, in^ war abroad. How docs this resemble a 
Militia ballot ? A modified ballot for a purely local Militia would 
be the reverse of all this,* on all three main points. It would in 
fact not only bo the opposite of conscription in every particular, but 
it would make conscription for ever impossible in England, by 
showing that it was totally unnecessary. . The balloted local militia- 
man would serve, first, near his owm home ; secondly, not in the 
regular army, but in a local Militia consisting of his acquaintances 
and neighbours, and under no circumstances whatever, abroad ; 
and thirdly, could never bo engaged in war, except in the case of 
invasion, fo^tho defence of his own home; which is what the 
Volunteers have already spontaneously undertaken. 

What w’’ould a balloted local militiaman’s liability amount to P 
That, if war occurred in the same year in which he was balloted, he 
nught bo kept in a camp or garrison for six months ; his wife and 
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family, if he had any, being meanwhile supported by the State, and 
he receiving free food, lodging, clothing, and 2s. a day pay. 

If war occurred in any of the three following years to that in 
which he was balloted, his time of embodiment would only be six 
weeks. ^ 

And by his twenty-fifth birthday ho would be entirely free from 
liability of-^any sort to the State. Never, under any circumstances, 
could he be sent out of the United Kingdom ; never could he be 
engaged with an enemy unless that enemy had already landed on 
our shores. The legal liability of the Volunteers aftpr embodiment 
by order in Council, is already, I repeat, precisely this. Further, as 
the pciriod of liability to be called out would only extend to four 
years, from twenty- one to twenty-five years of age, the chances 
would be ten to one against a man’s cve;^ being called out at all 
during his time of liability. It might happen once in a generation. 

The number of young men reaching twenty-one years of age 
annually in England and Scotland is about 225,000. This plan does 
not of couri^e apply to Ireland. That country, in consideration of 
her exceptional circ'umstanccs, and her only recently revived j)roH- 
perity, ought to be exempted from any species of (jompulsory service 
for many years to come, and should be lc‘ft free to J^iipply» as hereto- 
fore, the line and her own Militia with such men as (lioose to 
embrace a military life voluntarily. It would be manifestly neither 
politic nor just to do otherwise, considering what inight be the 
position of a balloted Irish militiaman in relation to questions which 
affect closely both his religion and his jjolitics. 

By drawing 36,000 men annually to the Militia, or about one man 
in every six, which, deducting casualties, would give eventually an 
effective force of about 30,000 from each year’s class, the total in 
four years, the limit of time proposed, would be about 120,000. 
Enough to admit of a fresh relief of 30,000 e\'ery three months to 
the garrisons in time of w’ar, as proposed by Ihc mobilisation scheme 
for the Volunteers, and yet not too much for the defence of the 
kingdom, if the whole 120,000, in addition to 21,490 Irish Volun- 
tary Militia, and to 170,000 Volunteers, were called out together to 
meet invasion : the regulai; army, all but 20,000 in the garrisons, 
being at the same time engaged in a foreign war. 

The Local Militia should be chosen by ballot from all classes, 
without substitution or money exemption. Religious scruples against 
military service, such as those of the Quakers, and the family 
exemptions for domestic reasons, common to all countries, should be 
the only ones admitted. 

I have said that the ballot would bo the means of selection. But 
once that was conceded as a principle, the groat aim of the State 
would of course be to lighten the burden by every possible means. 
To this end the great engine would be a gratuitous preliminary 
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Anticipatory Training for all who chose to accept it, from the age 
of twelve to that of twenty-one ; with this great object, by antici- 
pating the chances of the ballot, to make the training subsequent 
to being drawn as short as possible. 

This would lighten the obli<?ation, especially to the wage-earning 
class, so as to reduce it, in practice, to next Ito nothing, while at 
the same time the possible power of .keeping a man oirt for six 
months when balloted, though it would probably never require to 
be used, could be judiciously managed so as to get the highest 
degree of militucy efficiency, by making it worth every manis while 
to work to the best of his ability, both at the preparatory drill school 
and at. the four weeks subsequently at the brigade depot. , 

This great lever of ballot, then, properly used, would effect two 
great results : — • 

First, It would train about one-half to qnc-third of the effective 
youth of the nation to a partial, yet a very considerable, knowledge 
of arms. 

Second, It would fully repay the country for any oiitlaV, for these 
thousands of partly trained men, probably aboiTt 120,000 a year, 
would represent so much more immediately available reinforcement 
for the Volunteers in ease of invasion. 

Having fixed the niaximum time of drill for a militiaman at six 
months as Jfr. Hardy’s Militia Laws Consolidation Act did last 
year, the State should freely give every man in the country, rich and 
poor alike, the means, gratuitously, of anticipating his possible chance 
of being caught by the ballot at twenty-one years of ago. By thus 
enabling him by previous drill, first at school from twelve to sixteen, 
and then in a Government military drill school from sixteen to 
twenty-one, to qualify liimself beforehand, at his leisure hours, and 
therefore without pecuniary loss, once in ten days say, extended ovei* 
those five last years, so tha{ he could jxiss as a drilled soldier within 
three, four, five, or sir weeks after being caught by the ballot, it would 
confer a great boon upon the classes whose time is their money, and 
the burden of the ballot >vould become thus almost nominal. 

Time gained is the first object, and the second object, and the 
third object, in modem war. And the value of the time thus 
gained in previous instruction and preparation, and having about 
one-third of the effective youth of the country so far taught as to be 
able to take up arms, in defensive positions, at a week’s notice, 
would be incalculable in a money point of view. It is the system 
that enables Switzerland to hold her own, and preserves her frontiers 
from violation. Thus could this great change be accomplished 
with no loss, or next to none, to the working classes, to whom of 
course it would be a greater object than to richer men to anticipate 
the future training. The Government Drill Schools, superintended 
by carefully chosen, efficient regular officers, should be open every 
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night in tho week, except Sundays. Working men would probably 
drill on Saturday afternoons only. Professional men, tradesmen, 
and men of leisure, would suit themselves, on any evening, or night, 
they ijleascd. A close register would bo carefully kept at each 
school of every indiA idual’s attendance — dates, hours, and progress. 
It Avould become a detail for future consideration Avhether the poorer 
working rmeii — earning, say, , less than five-and- twenty shillings a 
week — should not be paid 2iL an hour for good drill, especially if 
they had any distance to come in tlie country. Payment always to 
be conditional on the comjiletion of so man}’ — a fixed, qualifying 
number of drills. 

Tho process of gradual national instruction Avould be thus. In 
CA’ery school throughout the country, a Government drill instructor, 
an old soldier, qualified by a certificate, and paid 2s. a week extra to 
his pension, Avould attend, one afternoon in a we(^k, for two hours, 
to drill the boys, over twelve and under sixteen, in a few simple, 
marching movements (strictly according to the Field Exercise) in 
gymnastics ‘and drill, without arms. 

This step alone AVould efi’ect one great and good thing. It would 
improA’C the health, physique, and bearing of hundreds of thousands 
of boys, and teach them habits of order, r(*gularity, obeditmee, and 
combined action. No one Avho has read tliu touching accounts of 
the burning of the GoJiathy of the heroism, devotion, and generosity 
shown there by tho boys, can doubt tho moral as well as physical 
good such a training to combined effort woidd do the jiation. 

As to the more advanced Government Drill Schools. These should 
be scattered over tho country as wide ly as possible, but with careful 
regard to the necessary localities. Th(\v could best be formed by 
Government taking over, at a liberal valuation, or acquiring tempo- 
rarily at an agreed rent, the present Yoluntecr drill sheds and lialls, 
all over the country ; which, however, could still l>c used for theii’ 
present purposes, though enlarged if necessary. 

My object is not to sweep aAvay the .Volunteer system, but to 
utilise it as much as possible, by grafting it on, and partially incor- 
porating it with, the new proposed local Militia system. They would 
thus be two great means, each totally distinct in composition, in 
quality, and in degree of the military obligation they each incurred, 
but both w’orking harmoniously together to the same end — ^tbe 
national defence. The present Volunteer corps would lend local 
assistance to tho anticipatory drill of the local Militia by leasing 
them their sheds; the local Militia training staff Avould infuse a far 
greater clement of order, regularity, and discipline into tho Volun- 
teers, who used the same drill places, but in entirely distinct classes, 
by the indirect example of their more stringent military organizur^ 
tion, habits, and responsibility. This is my answer to Lord Buryis 
most reasonable challenge that the Volunteer system should not be 
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annihilated^ but utilised. I perfectly agree with him ; and it will 
be a matter of pleasure to me if experienced and zealous Volunteer 
Commanding Officers will consider the subject and throw out valuable 
suggestions for the development and perfection of the proposed system. 
Moreover, any man whom thtf ballot had once ’pm^ed over would be 
free to join the Volunteers. No doubt thousands would do so. 
The two systems thus would mutually help each other. •• 

But to use the ballot as Lord Elcho wishes, as I hope he will 
pardon me for saying he evidently does,^ as merely a means towards 
forming a giganjtic Volunteer army, double the present numbers, but 
under no more stringent conditions of service than at present, would 
bo disastrous. It would be to repeat most inexcusably the. great 
mistake of our early experiment in 180^, which of course failed from 
its own inherent and incyirable vices. The full account of that 
failure will be found in Mr. Clode’s excellent book, “ The Military 
Forces of the Crown,” at page 314, vol. I. Mr. Windham, taunting 
Mr. Addington with this failure, in the debate of the 9th December, 
180e3 (See Hansard, Old Scries, vol. I., page 179), said,^^The right 
honourable gentleman has not only not provided an army, he has 
made it impossible that an army should ever be provided. For ” 
(by this misapplication of the ballot) ‘‘he has locked up 420,000 
men, out of an available strength of 500,000, in an army of 
Volunteers,” where they were of nonuse either for permanent embodi- 
ment, or to re-iiiforcc the line. It is to be hoped that all future 
modifications of the ballot will at all events avoid this fatal mistake. 

Now, as to the indirect action of this limited ballot upon the line, — 
not the least important of its probable effects. If once ballot is 
recognised by the nation in its limited application to the provision of 
a local Militia from all classes of society, and not from a small 
section of one class only, the indirect stimulus given to recruiting for 
the line will be enormous.^ In this way. The gentleman, or pro- 
fessional man, or tradesman, balloted for the Militia, will, I grant, 
rarely, if ever, be induced to volunteer for the line, except under the 
impetus of a great popular war. With the working man or artizan, 
earning a pound a week or less, if thus balloted, the case would be 
entii’ely different. He will deliberately w.eigh his pecuniary chances 
in the two lines of military service then open to him — the one 
compulsory and non-paying, the other voluntary and highly re- 
munerative. And many a fine young fellow, who would never look 
at the army as now constituted and paid, will then reason with 
himself thus : “ I am balloted for the Militia. I shall be called out 
for five or six weeks’ drill this year certain. And any time during 
the next four years, if war break out I may be put into a garrison 

(1) See his speech to the Volunteers, at the Shaftesbury Park Estate, on 5th June, 
1875, and his letter to the Daily Nem of the 21st January, 1876. 
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or camp for three months each year ; getting only 8rf. a day dear^ 
and perhaps permanently losing my engagement at my employer's. 
I shall thus be out of work perhaps four or five months ; and if I 
complete this militia liability, I shall have nothing to show for it at 
the end. Wh)’- not volunteer for the® lino at once for three years 
home^ service ? I shall come hack with £18 to £20 in my pocket. 
I never call hope to save the half of that at my trade. Besides my 
lump of hard cash, I shall have earned 6tL a day reserve pay to keep 
me for the next nine years at my business. Here goes for the 
line, for '^fchree years’ Home Service."’ 

The regular army will thus get many a promising recruit, whoso 
vacancj’^ in the local Militia will be at once filled up by ballot. If 
this source only gives us 6,000 men a year out of the 36,000 tho 
ballot would annually catch, it will have .done a great deal ; quite 
enough, together with t^LC stimulated voluntary enlistment at in- 
creased pay (see further, p. 459), to keep the line quite full, and to 
fill it with the right stamp of men. 

But the most momentous bearing of a general national training, 
used conjointly with a sj’stcm of anticipatory drill, to forestall the 
chance of the ballot, lias yet to be considered. I have estimated 
the probable numbers that would take advantages of the anticipatory 
instruction at about 120,000 a year; or half of the youth attaining 
twenty-one years of ago annually. This would gi'sx', in five years’ 
time, a body of about 500,000 men (deducting for deaths, &c.), 
who were, more or less, trained to arms. 

They would have each undergone, probably, first, 40 drills a year 
of 2 hours each at school, for 4 years, equal to 160 drills ; and 
about 40 drills a year of 2 hours each on Saturday, for 5 years, 
at the Government drill schools, equal to 200 drills, or a total of 720 
hours’ drill each ; equal, excluding fractions, at 3 drills a day, to 
about 240 days, or 8 months of continuops drill ; or, deducting for 
the efiects of intermission, say only equal to 4 months of continuous 
drill. This is, however, a vast amount of instruction when com- 
bined with the gradually acquired habit of discipline. Of these 
e500,000, perhaps a quarter, or 125,000 out of the whole, W'ould be of 
the class and pecuniary circumstances to be liable to be tempted by 
a large war bounty, say 25 or 30, or even 40 guineas, to volunteer 
for the line in time of war for the duration of the campuijn only. 
This is the most ofiective mode of getting men in large quantities at 
short notice and for short periods. * 

(1) An article in The Times of the 28th Decombor last showed that under the now 
system of linked battalions the period of any one regiment’s home service can now be 
foreseen and known to a certainty, except in case of war. The recruit could thus ensure 
three years* home service, by choosing a regiment which had five or six years’ homo 
service yet to run. Men now*- enlisted are allowed the widest choice ; and an officer, 
not under the rank of colonel, is present, at their final engagement, to advise them on 
that choice. 
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If any one doubts that such a general national training to arms, 
with the ballot as a regulator and incentive only, would-be con- 
ceived in the direct and immediate interests of the working, or wage- 
earning, class, lot him consider the subject for a moment in its 
operation on volunteering on the breaking out of a great European war. 

As I have shown, our present system, and I fear any possible 
modification of it also, would leave .us at the end of ttro months' 
hostilities at our wits’ end for men. But that is just the crisis in which 
the vast benefit of the “ anticipatory training,” to both the individual 
and the State, ^would come into play. The working man who had 
escaped the ballot altogether, but who had, between the ages of twelve 
and twenty -one, obtained from the State a gratuitous military train- 
ing of 720 occasional drills, the equivalent, as I have said, 
of four months’ consecutive drill, would at once command the 
situation. Ilis military marketable va^uc, as a partially-drilled 
soldier, would be at least £25 ; and he could secure this amount 
of bounty at once, by walking into the nearest barrack, and en- 
gaging for the line, for the duration of the campaign 'only. This 
rests on actual facis. In tlic second year of tlio Crimean war, the 
bounly for a cavalry recruit reached £10, for an infantry recruit 
£8; and the levy money in each case was respectively £11 13$. 6c/. 
and £9 l<S.s*. 6c/. more; making ,a total of £21 lo.s’. Be/, for a man 
enlisting for cavalry, and for infantry £17 18&*. Gc/. This was 
for a totally untrained and often immature lad of 5 feet 2 inches. 
The value of a robust working man, twenty-six or twenty-seven 
years of age, with muscles in hard, working training, already a 
drilled soldier, more highly disciplined than any present Volunteer, 
from the fact that his occasional training — and therefore gradual 
miKtarj" indoctrination — ^had extended over nine years, would mani- 
festly be much more. At the outset of war he might command £25, 
rapidly rising, as the wjjr continued, to probably £40, or more. 
The bounty to volunteers during the American war of 1861-65 
wont up to £00, and then to £60, a man ; and doubtless with us it 
would be higher if the war lasted : for in the Peninsular times it 
amounted, in some cases, to 60 guineas foi* a Militia substitute, and 
the average price for a line recruit, from 1808 to 1814, was £40. 

Thus the national anticipatory training would put the working 
classes of this country not only in the position of being on an 
equality, or at no pecuniary disadvantage, with richer men, if 
caught by the operation of the ballot for the Militia, but in war time 
would give them a highly remimerative war value, acquired without 
cost to themselves, and without having been withdrawn one hour 
from their ordinary industrial occupations. 

I therefore confidently affirm that this modification of any future 
Ballot Act is that for which any Liberal reformer, and every Labour 
representative, should strenuously and uncompromisingly strive. 

HH 2 
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At all events, if this be not adopted, let us, who have those interests 
at heart, insist on hearing nothing more henceforth about the appli- 
cation of the ballot to the Militia, in any other way, such, for 
instance, as Lord Elcho’s proposition, which would be distinctly 
opposed to Labour-class interests. And it is self-evident that this 
national system would be best for the State also. For, first, it is the 
only meanc which we can ever hope for of rapidly expanding our 
peace establishment army of 100,000 men to a war force of 200,000. 
No Reserve system whatever, be it Lord Cardwell’s, or any amplifi- 
cation of that, will ever bring our war force, for operations abroad, 
to more than from 120,000 to 140,000 infantry ; and it will take at 
least eight years more to do that, whereas a general training would 
give us the means of deploying 200,000 in five years from this time. 
Then, as was the case with the Americans i,u 18G5, immense economy 
would ensue from the immediate disbanding of the temporarily 
engaged men on the termination of the campaign, with a gratuity 
of three months’ pay per man. Of the 000,000 men who marched 
past the PrcT^ident at Washington in April and May, 1805, after the 
defeat of the South, ‘before six weeks 500,000 had rotiiriicd quietly 
into civil life and to industrial pursuits. And we might similarly 
reduce a field army of 200,000 by at least 00,000, in a month. Of 
course, a liberal scale of widows’ pensions, and of gratuities for 
wounds, would have to bo adjusted to the conditions of service of 
these temporarily engaged men. J>ut such a general training would 
establish at once a flexible mode of ready expansion suited both to 
our military, industrial, and economical needs. This would be a 
measure neither I’russian nor French, but essentially English. 

Probably it would be very rare — ^\vi1h the immense incentive to 
diligence that the of detention would give, and at three drills 

a day, under competent and practised instructors at the brigade 
depots, — it would be very I'are, I say, for a man to be kept more 
than four or five weeks — including musketry — before being dismissed 
home as a ‘‘ passed ” and trained Local Militiaman. 

Once the principle is accepted, a hundred ways would be found 
by our practical, quick-witted people, for lessening the time of driU, 
and yet keeping the instruction effective, for all practical purposes. 

This, as will be seen, is no intolerable burden ; it would, indeed, 
be scarcely felt even by the poorest, to the moderately well-off and 
the rich, it would be mere healthy pastime. Yet by means of 
judicious use of the great lever of the power of detention, it 
would undoubtedly give us, Khai wr, have not noK\ and never shall 
have under any existing system, a local Militia, composed of the flower 
of the youth of the country, at their best and freest age, highly dis- 
ciplined ; drilled to that extent, that with six weeks’ jnore continuous 
embodiment (and we shalf always have at least that amount of warn- 
ing before an invasion) they would be equal to any local troops in the 
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world ; and with this advantage, which no other* plan can give us, 
that their numbers, though only 120,000, would be always full to 
the complete establishment. The power of counting upon absolutely 
certain numbers, at a certain place and time, without fail, is worth all 
else besides, in a military calculation. 

And one immediate effect would .ho, that when men of wealth, 
intelligence, and education were in the local Militia ranks**the officers 
of Militia would require to be both more thoroughly educated profes- 
sionally, and of the highest social standing. Every man, in every 
grade of militai’v life, w^ould^bo raised one step higher. Men of the 
highest birth and position would be proud to compete, and to care- 
fully qualify themselves professionally, for the active command of 
their county local Militia regiments. 

The scheme may seem an ambitious one, but for a great and rich 
country like Ibis a wide and eomprehensii’o military policy, adapted 
to every circumstance and every class of its people, is the most 
economical in the end. The money-saving, by adopting a general 
training, together with a modified ballot for the Milifia, would be 
about £160,000 a year upon the two items of hounty now given to 
Militia recruits on enlistment and on the item of bounties annually 
to men re-engaging in the Militia Reserve. 

But the ultimate saving in reduced estimates w'ould be con- 
siderable. And as the bounty to Militia recruits would cease at once 
after 1st January, 1878, there would be, immediately the system 
came into force, about £160,000 available annually, which could 
be employed in increased pay to the lino. 

The scheme of tliis paper has throughout contemplated a close 
adherence to the great national principle that for the regular army — 
that is, for colonial service and ^var service abroad — men must be 
got solely by making it worth their while pecuniarily ; which means 
increased advantages in U)e shape of a slightly increased pay, but 
far better applied and distributed. 

The means to this end ffir the line are contained in the principle 
of Deferred Pay, in lieu of pensions. Thus, and thus only, can line 
service be made the thing I have often desired to see it — a paying 
career for the working class. 

A rise of 2d. a day to the private soldier, and in proportion to the 
non-commissioned ranks, would, I am persuaded, if applied in the 
shape of deferred pay, and shmdtanoomly with the application of ballot 
to a local Militia, and with an increased pay of 6rf. and 8d. to 
the Army Reserve men (according as they went into the Reserve 
after three or six years’ service), get us out of all our difficulties. 
The total cost of this increased pay to line and Reserve would be 
under £500,000 a year. 

The system of deferred pay would answ’'er the same purpose as 
regards the soldier, that the friendly and benefit societies do for the 
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labourer ^and artisan. It would be a perfectly fair bargain for 
the State to drive with the man, to mp.ke him thus thrifty in spite 
of himself^ and compel him to provide for the future ; oven though 
it be at first against his will. Of course this deferred pay should 
belong inalienably to the soldier. It should be subject to no deduc- 
tions whatever, and not liable" to forfeiture for any crime ho might 
commit, ekoept the one offence of desertion. 

Fourpence a da 5 % thus banked for three years, with interest, would 
send the man to the Reserve with £20 to his credit, or if he served 
six years, he Avould leave wnth some £40 to £43 : a sum w'hich a 
labourer or farm servant may wait half a lifotinie before he can 
accumulate. On pa ssing into the Reserve, two-thirds of the accumulated 
sum should be paid to him at once to set him up in civil life, and the 
other third retained, still at interest, as a guarantee against his 
absconding or emigrating. The pay of the Army Reserve, also, 
should be raised slightly. Foui^cnce a day, the present Reserve 
retaining fee, is totally insufficient. It is barely enough to keep a 
man from Starvation ; and most soldiers w ho have taken it w'ould 
be only too glad fo bo back with their regiments if they could 
return. 

Short service and deferred pay, and iiKiroasod Reserve pay, I say 
again, on this improved scale, ^vould make the army a profitable 
career for the w'orking-class. 

To recapitulate the heads of reform : Establish general national 
training, distributed as follows : — 

1. Drill in schools from tw'ch’^o to sixteen years of age, under 
old, certificated, soldier-instructors. 

2. Higher Government drill schools for adults, for the “ anticipa- 
tory drill,” previous to ballot. 

3. A modified ballot, to select a local Militia. 

4. Drill, at brigade depots, afier ballot, the legal maximum to be 
six months, reducible by individual diligence to three or four weeks 
or less, according to the proficiency of thtrraan. 

5. Higher drill (officers’) schools, having their head-quarters in 
each London Guards’ Darrack, at Aldershot, Chatham for Engineers, 
Colchester, Plymouth, Woolwich, lastly the Curragh and Edinburgh, 
for Militia and Volunteer officers. 

6. Increased i)ay for the line of 2d, a day, as Deferred Pay. 

7. Increase of the Reserve pay, to Orf. after three, and 8rf. after 
six years’ line service ; in each case with 2d, a day banked, at 4 per 
cent., to the end of the term of service. 

And finally. 8. A short course at the Military Colleges of Sand- 
hurst and Woolwich, for future officers for the local Militia. 

The gradual means for bringing a local Militia into existence 
would be, — 
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1. Pass an Amended Ballot Law in lS77, to come into force on 
Ist January, 1878. 

2. After July, 1877, enlist no more men voluntarily for the 
Militia, except those who would engage, at the time of enlist- 
ment, to serve in the MJJitia Beserve also; of course with the 
present additional annual bounty;, thm ^admlly converting the. 
4vhok existing MUitUiy hy purely optional and voluntary meanfs, into a 
reinforcement for the line for war abroad. 

iJ. Open drill scliools at every Volunteer head-quarters in town 
mid country, including the company head-quarters of scattered 
administralivc battalions, afid invite those who would be liable to be 
drawn after the 1st January, 1878, viz., all the thousands of youths 
now of ('ightocn and ninoto(‘n years of age, to coimneiice drilling at 
once, in order to anticipate the ballot. 

4. By January, 1S70, the present militia, from recruiting being 
discontinued, would liavc fallen off by about 30,000 men. The first 
draft of balloted men, to bo called out for four, five, or six weeks* 
drill, according to proficiency, in March, 1878, would he 36,000 men. 
Between August, 1876, and Marcli, 1878, they CQuld work out seventy- 
Iw'o drills ea(jh. By March, 1881, the whole Militia would be 
■composed of balloted men, and the whole o£ the present Militia 
w^ould lune <'ither passed into the Militia Keserve, volunteered to the 
lino under the increased pay antt deferred pay inducements, or would 
have ceased their military engagement altogetlier. The men 
balloted ill 1878 and 1870 would have to come out for a month each 
in the following year; as hetw^cen 1876 and 1878 they could only, 
working their best, put in seventy or eighty drills each. After the 
third year of Ihe system this could he eased ofi’. Bj^ the beginning 
of 1882 wc could look around us with confidence ; having a full Line, 
a full local Militia, and a Volunteer force rather above its present 
strength. Our available force, in 1882, would stand as follows : — 

jUen. 

Local Militia in England and Scotland selected hy lot from all 

classes of society • 120,000 

Irish Voluntary Militia, as at present 22,000 

The Volunteer Force, say 180,000 

Yeomanry (Javalry and lOnrolled Pensioners, as at present . 37,000 

The above available only for Home Hefonce . . . 339,000 

Available for service abroad W’C should liavc' : — 

Army Besorvo, as now gradually forming (see page 433) . 42,000 

Heinforcemonts to the Army Beserye, by drafting in men of 
3 years’ service, say 3,000 a year only, for the next 6 years, 
as soon as a flow of recruits was secured .... 18,000 

Army Beserye, total 60,000 

(1) The present Militia Reserve would have ceasod to exist by the expiry of their 
ongogoments. 
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EEGULAE ARMY AT HOMB. 

Men. 


Cavalry : — 3 Household Begiments, 1,028 ; 19 Line Begi- 

monts, 9,4 j8 10,486 

Bojal Artilleiy', as at present 16,742 

Engineers, as at present (these are combatqjits only) . \ 2,701 

Amiy Service, and Ariipiy Hospital Corps .... 3,400 


Infantry rr^Guai-ds, 7 Battalions, at 730 3,250 

The 30 Battalions first for service at 820 rank and file each. 24,600 
The 20 Battalions next for service at 320 each . . . 10,400 

The 20 Battalions last returned from foreign service, at only 

400 each ^ . 8,000 

77 Battalions . . . 48,230 

» 

The 71 Depots at home about (as at present) . . . 3,079 

The Brigade Depots, as now 4,306 


Total Begular Infantry serving vith the Colours .... 33,633 

Total Regular Army at home, rank and file .... 88,964 

Begular Al’my in the Colonies, as now ..... 23,000 

< 

This would afibnl lor service in the field abroad, at six weeks’ notice, 
about : — 

Field Army in first line : — 74,000 excellent Infantry ) ^ 

7,000 Cavalry ) * * ^ ^ 

(sabres and bayonets only) and probably 420 field-guns. 


And there would remain about 30,000 good Infantry at home to 
fill up casualties abroad, as they should arise. The Artillery and 
Cavalry Reserves would probably number about H,000 and 3,000 
respectively. 

Grand total available for Home Defence in case of invasion . 330,938 
And 720 guns. 

The other alternative of a largely-increased expenditure only, by 
raising tbe soldier’s pay up to 1(>«. a week, I have not so fully 
'examined, because the whole country is now familiar with the argu- 
ments on that head, so forcibly adduced by Mr. Holms, in — first, 
his book, The British Army in 1875;” second, a subsequent paper 
read at the Social Science Congress at Brighton in October lust ; and 
third, his well-known speeches at Sheffield, Birmingham and Man- 
chester, and the subsequent correspondence in the Timen. 

Mr. Holms has produced a most charming and very clever essay 

(1) And this is entirely irrcBpective of iho temporarily engaged men to bo got by war 
bounties from the men taught by a general national training. These would certainly 
amount to 40,000 or 50,000 more, and would be ready to go into the field in eight to 
ten weeks from the commencement of hostilities, if the voluniooring for war bounty 
was opened at the declaration of war. The infantry in first line would thus be 
74,000 ; those ready to follow, atjeaat 90,000 more. 
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on military service, but as a matter of demonstration he has, I trust 
he will pardon my saying, failed to prove his case. The replies of 
Mr. Hardy showed this conclusively last session ; and ho had the 
advantage of having the figures of Mr. Holms’s scheme worked out 
for him, and thoroughly sifted by the most able official experts, both 
military and civil, before he spoke. I regret to say that a close 
examination of the figures, which T^felt myself bounds to make 
independently, has led mo to the same result and conclusions. 

The “ doubled payment ” plan is chimerical. It would cause im- 
mensely SAVollen expenditure in time of peace, and would, utterly 
break doT^m at the first strain of 'war. It starts with some 60,000 
less men. 

The plan of a general Voluntaiy Training, and a modified Militia 
ballot, on the other hand, I^havc endeavoured to show, can be worked 
so as to be scarcely any burden at all to individuals. Constant 
means w'ould bo found to liglitcn its indiviclual weight when once it 
was adopted, and instead of being anything like the bugbear fonscrip- 
tion, it would malio ronsmpfiou (which is romjnikonj sr^vkc for the 
Regular Army) for eror impossihle. • 

A general national training for England would bo the surest 
guarantee for the continued peace of the world. It would be 
decidedly in the direct interest of the w’orking classes, both to those 
who would thus insist that the old unjust law should never be revived, 
to their special detriment, and those who by the indirect action of 
an amended law, 'would find a new and profitable career opened to 
them, both in better-paid short soiwice in the Line and Iteservo, or in 
highly-paid teini)orary service in war. A more thoroughly Radical 
measure than such a Geneiul Voluntary Training, together with a 
modified Militia Ballot, it is impossible to conceive. 

I altogether disclaim any' desire to dogmatise on this subject. I 
am not W’cdded to the pio])osed scheme, but merely submit it as one 
possible solution added to the many now before the public. The 
details can be modified indofinitcly. I have attempted to sketch the 
mail) principles on Avhich I believe a great, flexible, popular, national 
training to arms might be based. It contains undoubtedly a com- 
pulsory principle ; but the compulsion is as but an ounce to a ton of 
voluntaryism. It is used more as a stimulus and a regulator to the 
national training than as a legal burden. 

The figures here given arc entirely’ based upon parliamentary and 
official documents. I have endeavoured to represent the present 
condition of our army accurately’ ; concealing nothing, palliating 
nothing, neither exaggerating our weakness nor overstating our 
strength. My object is to invite discussion. If the result be to elicit 
the declaration that neither in this extremely modified form, nor in any 
shape whatsoever y will the country tolerate any degree of compulsiony how- 
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ever minimised, I for one' shall not be disappointed. On the contrary, 
niy object — to bring this question to a crisis — will bo attained. We 
shall then have a clear and definite basis of exjjressed public opinion 
to go upon ; and it is essential to have this soon. Henceforth we who 
<lesire economy must then be dumb ; the only altoriiatiAX' left will be 
a largely-increased expenditure, and our task will be narrowed to 
selecting^ carefully from the several rival schemers for increased 
estimates that one which may appear soundest and best., 

But I cannot conceal my apprehension that increased money 
alone will never accomplish our object. The desideratum is to make 
the array a national career. Tliis can oiever happenr till, in one shape 
or another, the richer classes — ^^vho are now standing aloof; who let 
the defence of the country be done for them Aucariously, and Avho thus 
cast discredit on the profession of arms — voluntarily assume their share 
of the burden which is morally owing ffoTu them to this country of 
free institutions. Monej’ alone I tirnil}' believe, won't do what we 
want. A rc-adjustment of the burden of Military Home Service, 
taking all glasses alike, equally just to all, and yet afi’ording a lucra- 
tive career of short service in the army to the poorer sections of the 
labouring classes, would, I believe, solve the difficulty. If we are 
grown so selfish, so apathetic, and so fond of ease, that we won't 
tolerate even this very slight restriction of individual convenience — 
I won't call it of individual liberty — for the national good, and in 
preservation of the peace of the world, tlieii wc must not grumble at 
opening our purse-strings very wide. ^V’^e must bo content to go on 
increasingly paying for our soldiers, whatever augmented price labour 
may periodically continiie to rise to, and bo also content to got an 
ever increasingly lower stamp of men. And having paid, and ])aid 
profusely for years, it is my firm belief that wo shall still fail in 
maintaining an efficient army by that means alone ; and that wo shall 
be compelled at last, on the outbreak of war, to come to the Ballot 
for Militia ; perhaps after deep national humiliation and the fruitless 
sacrifice of thousands of brave men to a false system. 

II. M. IlAVELOtJK. 
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The docisivc repulse of Don Carlos among tlie stony hills of northern Spain ; 
the remonstrance by the grcjit powers with the Sultan at Constantinople ; 
the trial of the alleged leaders of the Whisky King at Saint Louis ; the open- 
ing of another session of the British parliament ; the election of h French 
chamber of deputies; — these are the topics of a month. They all stand for 
phases in the evolution of the world’s destiny, some of them very slight in 
significance, but one of them at least of something like capital importance. 
Perhaps even what looks so trivial an affair as the attempt to convict and 
punish the official defrauders of the revenue inJLhc United States may be at 
bi)ttom more important for civilisation than affairs of more august association. 
To purge the great democratic experiment of those elements of administra- 
tive corruption that make so fatal a mark upon it, must bo an object of prime 
interest for all who have any faith in the future of the free government of 
nations by themselves. Ijcss important than the purification of public life 
in America, is the victory in Spain of one kind of absolutism over another 
and a blacker kind of absolutism. A defeat of Carlists, even if decisive, 
hardly ends anything for Spain, when the defeat is effected in the interests 
of such a monarchy as King Alfonso’s. The world knows what to e.\pect 
from the monarchs of a Kestoration. If we know no more, the King’s 
assurance in his speech on opening the Cortes (Feb. 15) that the “ repre- 
sentatives of Sixain and the Vatican are engaged in regulating tlie pending 
<piestions in the manner required by the interests of the Church and the 
State,” is a word of doubtful omen. The deposed Queen is to return 
to her son’s court. When the last Carlist partisan has hidden away his 
arms for his son to use the next time, no one who knows what a restored 
Bourbon is, and what the Sj^anish republican is, will feel that Spain is yet 
in the path of stable conditions. The extinction of Carlism, however, even 
for a generation, and even if it be but the signal for treading once more 
the sterile road of modern Spanish history, is welcome as a blow and a 
discouragement to the Black Party in Europe. The next centre of that 
party’s attack on civilisation lies in a very difterent quarter, and the battle 
is to be fought with weapons from a differenf armoury — the steady attempt 
to wrest constitutionalism in Belgium to the purposes of clerical absolutism 
progresses, with a success that may be some solace for the defeats of Don 
Carlos. 

The diplomatic agitation in Eastern Europe, after reaching its height in 
the resolution of the English Government to support the Andrassy Note, 
has for the moment lulled. Wo see how a mouse may creep from the 
labouring mountain. The Bultan promises to execute the reforms which 
Europe commends to him, and things will be^ after the promise exactly 
where they wore before. The participation of the English Government 
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in the diplomatic action that has been taken, is an ovent of no con- 
siderable significance. ** There is a kind of sensation,*’ said Lord Salisbor}' 
a few days ago, a thrill, a longing for action, a desire for a definite aim 
to be stated, and a definite policy announced.” This may be so, but mere 
adhesion to the presentation of Count Andrassy’s Note does not go very far 
towards gratifying such. a sensation, and longing for action, and thrill. Nor 
is the present foreign minister «it all likely to deal in the satisfaction of 
thrills and sensations. He is, as wc must never forget, the man of the 
Luxemburg Guarantee, nor was his policy in 18G7, in the Cretan rising, in 
the least respect outside that of the very strictest member of that Man- 
chester school, which Lord Derby’s party and its organs nire accustomed to 
describe in such contemptuous and splenetic terms. And English opinion 
has moderated. Time brings roses even to the holder of Turkish bonds. 
Nobody of sense would raise a finger to keep the Turk at Constantinople, 
and •wc shall never again drift towards the objects of the Crimean War. 
But one or two tempering considerations have had time to make their way 
into opinion. Is it not always best to leave a violent solution of any political 
situation to the very latest possible moment, if it must at last be violent, and 
may it not be. the wisest policy for comparatively disinterested powers like 
England, France', and Germany, to trust to some dissolving process in the 
Turkish Empire, which shall be at the same time a pacifically constructive 
process ? It may be that the populations of modern Turkey, like those of old 
Poland, are, in spite of Serviii and of Montenegro, wholly without the power 
of political construction, that they lack any patie nt, strong, clever race like 
the House of Savo 3 \ But, after the first burst of symj)athy with Herzego- 
vinian patriotism, and the first burst of fury at unpaid interest, there ha.s been 
a return to the old preference in England for seeing the Turk replaced at 
Constantinople by one of his own group of subject peoples, rather than by a 
Romanofi’ or a Hapsburg. Is it certain, again, that Austria herself is so much 
more free from internal distraction and from risk of break-up, than Turkey? 
And, again, England ceases to be a disinterested power when we are told by 
one good authority that, though it might be very well to drive the Sultan across 
the Bosphorus, yet the Sultan in Arabia might be a serious trouble, as bo has 
already been a slight trouble, to us in our Eastern Empire ; and by another 
good authority that a single Turkish battalion appearing at Bombay with the 
standard of the Sultan would be a worse danger to us than a whole Russian 
army on the Affghan frontier, because every Mahometan in India would bo 
bound by all be holds sacred to rise and follow the sj’mbol of the Padishah. 
Such points as these are coming out more prominently. They certainly tend 
to check anything like a policy of thrill and sensation, so far as England is 
concerned. They do not affect the general proposition that it would pro- 
bably be best, if such a measure were possible and stood alone, for an 
Austrian force to help the Sultan in the execution of the required reforms. 
We may, however, do well to remember that in 1867, when Russia, France, 
Prussia, and Italy requested the Porto to include their representatives in 
the Commission for investigating Cretan grievances, the Porto refused to 
make even this partial and temporary surrender of sovereignty. The Sultan 
is too likely to adopt the same attitude now. 
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The electoral campaign in Franco, ending in the repulse of M. Buffet 
and the return of a decisive republican majority, is the most thoroughly 
satisfactory event in Europe since the ruin of the Empire at Sedan. It 
ia perhaps the most hopeful incident for social progress , since the 
victory of democracy in the United States ten years ago. In the first 
place it assures, or seems to assure, the final establishment of the only 
form of government that can ever be finjj^fly established in France. The 
Republic has been set up before now, but never the Republic of good 
sense. In 1792 and in 1818 the spirit of the nation was higher than it is 
now, and its mood more lofty and imposing, and on both occasions there 
were leaders of dazzling quality. But there was no political exp^irience. 
The lesson had not been learnt, what are the limits of political action in 
social amelioration. The political capacity of Franco was pitiable^ and 
her bad fortune was extraordinary. Good sense has not often had a 
chance until within the last three years, when a chief made his way to 
the front, who has the singular gift of investing this mere good sense 
with all the magnificence, sonorousness, and brilliance of attraction, that 
have hitherto been reserved to decorate the dreams and chimeras of 
politics. Gambetta has made political common sense as inspiring as the 
Rights of Man in 1785 and as Socialism in 1848. Tie has given it a size 
and spaciousness and imaginative colour which has made even the fiery 
and generously inflammable spirits of Belleville not only contented but 
enthusiastic. And what is curious is that Gambetta only five years 
ago was repulsed by the nation and banished, for a policy which is still 
admired by some, and which no doubt was full of audacity, but which, 
whatever else it may have been, was not the policy of prudence or 
sagacity. The patriot who talked and acted with the patriotism of sense 
at that sombre hour in the fortunes of France was M. Thiers, and at the 
last elections it was he who was placed in the triumphant position that 
to-day has been given to M. Gainbetta. With the rapid versatility of true 
political greatness, M. Gambetta perceived what the fault of the revolu- 
tionary parties had been. They had for eighty years been dashing them- 
selves against the nature of things, against the instincts of the people, 
against the whole set of conditions of social transformation, just as he 
himself had been dashing legion after legion in sterile conflict against the 
invaders. It was a revelation bf genius to him that intrepidity, devotion, 
social hope, patriotic fire, might after all go with feasible aims and a right 
consideration of the relations between political cause and political effect. 
He satisfied the craving for violence in his, extreme followers by the 
vehemence of his declamation, the deep tones of his voice, the wildness of 
his gesture, and the fierce readiness with which he retaliated on an inter- 
rupter. But underneath, all has been cool, as the head of a man who leads 
French liberalism needs to be, but too seldom has been. 

In his electioneering speeches Gambetta has passed many gibes upon 
those whom he calls the play-actors of parliamentarism ; yet it must be con- 
fessed that ho has himself shown a very tolerable mastery of the arts, 
devices, costumes, properties, and stage-business of the parliamentary' scene. 
His distinction has been that he never counted allihis for more than it was 
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worth. He always looked, as our great leaders in England from Pym down 
to Chatham, and from Chatham’s son down to Bright have looked, beyond 
the walls of the chamber out on to the forces of the country, its necessities, 
its sentiments, its prejudices, its hopes. He said at Belleville (Feb. 15) : 

** Je suis d’une ocolo qui ne croit qu’au rclatif, a Tanalyse, a Tobserva- 
tion, a Tetudo des faits, au rapprochement ct a la combinaison des id^es ; 
d’unc eco}f) qui tient compte des *lnilieux, des races, dos tendances, des pro- 
juges et des hostilites, car il faut tenir compte de tout : los paradoxes, les 
sophismes pesent autant que les verites et quo les generalites dans la 
conduite des hommes et des choses qui les interessent. Aussi n’est-on un 
hommo ' politique qu’a la condition de no pas s’abandtonncr lY des com- 
binaisons de couloirs, a de misorablcs Jntrigucs, a des personnalitos qu’il 
faut Idisser aux doctciirs du parlementarisme.” 

In the same speech ho won loud plaudits by the energy with which ho 
set forth the following thrice and four times sound doctrine : 

“ II nc faut jamais so payer do mots ni de phrases. II no faut jamais 
croire qu’on a la force quand on no Ta jias. II no faut jamais croirc qu’on 
eat la majorfLe quand on nc Test pas ; il nc fiiut jamais croiro quo tout est 
facile quand tout est«prcsqiie irivalisablc. Il faut rtro plus viril, plus exact, 
plus consciencicux, savoir rcsolument se placer en face de la realitr des 
choses, dresser lo compte do toutcslcs difficult^s, iie plus so payer d’illusions, 
ne so laisser abattre par aucun obstacle, poursuivre la taebo a romplir, le 
but a atteindre. Il faut marquor, rtjgarder sos avlvorsaires en face, et lour 
livrer bataille sous le regard de Topinion publique.” 

This may seem very elementary truth to a nation of wide and fairly 
successful political experience like ourselves, but to the people of Bellcvillo 
who have been taught for eighty years by their chiefs to pay themselves 
with words and illusions, to defy facts, and to perish under difficulties 
which they would rather perish under than admit, such sense as this, from 
a man who struck their imagination before he appealed to their reason, is 
like manna from heaven. It is incredible that the reactionary party in 
France and their unreflecting friends in tho English press should be so 
blind and so unjust as not to see that the one hope for the stability of a 
government is that it shall bo inspired by- a man, whether Gambetta or 
another, who will use his power and influence to stimulate the political 
manliness and political conscientiousness of these vast masses of men whom 
former leaders made mad with empty phrases and futile passion. 

There is another revolutionary delusion to which the new liberal chief 
will give no countenance nor question. From 1789 down to the last days 
of the Assembly of 1871, French politicians have had an undying faith in 
the absolute efficacy of laws, decrees, and ordinances ; in the immediate, 
indubitable, and permanent fulfilment of the objects at which such laws 
and ordinances were directed. Think, then, of the orator being interrupted 
for some minutes by the acclamations of his audience as he was speaking 
in such a vein as this : — 

**£h bien, la politique * qui a prdpard les resultats dej& obtenus est la 
seulc qui puisse en poursuivre les fruits, la seule qui puisse dojouer les 
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pioges nombreux qui nous seront tendus par une reaction qui n'a plus 
d’esperance que dans nos defaillances ot nos fautes. C’est maintenant qu'il 
faudra so surveiller soi-meme, se reglor et ne jamais aventurer un pas 
sans avoir bien reconnii la solidite du terrain, sans avoir assure ses derrieres, 
parce que Ic seul moycn d’allcr loin c*est de marcher suroment, dtant bien 
resolus k ne jamais rcvenir en arriere quand uno fois nous aurons plante 
notre drapeau sur uno position conquise. • Cette politique, qui est la poli- 
tique des resultats, est la sculo qui soit veritablemont conforme aftx interets 
de la democratie, car ce que jo veux, moi, pour la democratie do mon pays, 
pour la France qu’cllo est appeleo a refaire, ce n’est pas une collection de 
decrets qu’on insure au ^fomteur un jour et que la reaction dcichire le 
londemain. Co que jo veux, e’est quo I’egalite ne soit pas un vain mot, 
e’est que Teducation promise au pcuplo lui soit donnee, non pas pjir des 
affiches, par des ordonnances mises sur un mur, mais assureo par des faits 
et des actes : par des ecoles ouvortes par des maitres on chan* et on os, 
par des livres bien faits, par des programmes d’ education, par des (‘16vcs 
qu’on fora eutrer et assooir sur les memes bancf, sans distinction de classe 
ct de conditions, et par un ensemble de moyens pratiques et financiers qui 
fassent de la reformc que nous attendons non pas de simples jjprnfules, dos 
vmux sterilcs, mais uno realite palpable ot tangible, une action incessante 
qui doscendra jnsque sur le dernier d’entre nous, jusquo dans les bas-fonds 
de la societe, pour y porter Tair, la lumi^ro et rintelligcnce.” 

No wonder that the organs of the Irreconcilable section, — a section of 
excellent aspirations, very self-denying, very honourable, but without a 
iiioihod, and without either political science or political art — no wonder that 
they should cry out with an exceeding bitter cry against the “ Policy of the 
Relative ” — that they should accuse its author of murdering “ I’ideal, la 
peiisee, Tabsolu, le sentiment.*’ They compai’e Gambctta to Henry IV. with 
much bitter irony — an irony and a comparison that tell in literature, but in 
the heat of a deadly battle with such a foe as Imperialism are naught. Here 
is a sample : — 

“ Quant a ceux qui so firciit martyrisor pour lour foi, e'etaient autant do 
reveurs ct do niais, qui no considcraient que la iieccssite du moment ; s’ils 
avaient cu plus do sons ot de jugeincnt, ils cussent etc fairc un petit tour 

I’etranger, et, la guerre ciWlo apaisee finite do combattants, ils fussent 
reveriiis assurer le triompho de Henri IV, qui, lui aussi, etait partisan de la 
politique relative, ct qui mit la reformc sur le trdne on se declarant catho- 
lique, absolument comme M. Gambctta proclamo la Republique en cessant 
d’etre republicain. La Reforme, mise sur le truno par Henri IV, a abouti 
au despotisme catholiquo de Louis XIV. Rien ne demontre absolument quo 
le triomphe do la Republique n’obtionno pas un couronnement analogue.” 
— (Droits de VHomme, Feb. 21.) 

What distinguishes the large and keen vision of M. Gambetta from the 
narrow vision of M. Buffet is that the latter has been sent into a panic by 
writers of this temper, while the former has seen that such a temper is not 
deep in the nation and not deep oven in Paris, and has seen how to meet 
and transform it. His victory over M. Nacquet alT such a town as Marseilles 
is one of the many striking proofs of the soundness of his calculations. It 
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would be childish for us to subside into the assurance that the LTeconcilable 
section will never again raise its head. Where things hang on a single life, 
it is impossible to be sure that there will not be cither a monarchic restora- 
tion or an anarchic conflagration. All we can know for certain is that M. 
Gambctta has triumphed over greater difficulties than he is ever likely to 
have to face again, and that he has persuaded France that a man may be a 
republican, may repudiate theology (witness his speech at the funeral of 
Edgar Qufcet), may promise waft* against the Church on a far more effective 
plan than Dr. Falk’s, may be the representative and the hero of Belleville, 
and yet and after all may be the leader of a rational and practical party, 
and may be trusted to keep ‘ moral order * better than a ^sinister bigot like 
M. Buflet. 

It is worth while to realise in actual detail what lines the policy of the 
most energetic portion of the French liberals is likely to follow. What 
does M. Gambetta’s republicanism mean What is the practical outcome 
of it ? On what side will it first make itself felt ? M. Gambetta’s speech 
at Bordeaux (Jan. IH) answers all such questions about his programme. 

“ Ce programme, il faut le dire ct le repeter, cst tros-mesure, tres-sage. 
Je ne dis pits, je me garde de dire que vos represent, ants I’accompliront 
pendant leurs quatro'annt*es de h^gislature ; je nc le crois pas, ot, si vous 
voulez toute ma pensee, je ne le veux pas 1 Si on pouvait seulement 
s’attacher a uno partie du programme ct la roiiliser, non pas dans un vam 
platonique, non pas dans une formule logale, mais dans rcxdcution patiente 
et attentive, et dans le detail de radministration generalc du pays, je 
ni’estimerais suffisamment heureux, et je dirais que les quatre annecs de 
legislature qui vont s’ouvrir auraient (*te sagement employees pour le bien 
du pays. Je prends un seul article do ce programme, celuirclatif a Tdduca- 

tion nationale. C'est la qu’il faut toujours en revenir C’dtait le 

cri que nous poussions au Icndcmain de nos desastres : nous rcconnaissions 
tres-bicn que, ce n’etait pas seulement la force matcricllc qui nous avait 
vaincus, mais quo dans les combinaisons, dans les perfcctionncments apportes 

Tart do la guerre et aux millc details qu’clie comportc, la supdriorite de 
rinstruction avait donne I’avantage a nos enncpiis, parce que, sur les champs 
de bataille, comme dans le champ de rindustric, c’est la force d’esprit qui 
decide do la victoire. Nous avons reclame alors ce que je reclame 
aujourd’hui ; c’otait le cri unanime, soriant de toutes los poitrines : la 
B(^fforme de I’Education Nationale ; mais nous n’avons ricn obtenu ; nous 
n’avons rien pu arracher ; je me trompe, on a obtenu contre nous uno loi de 
division, une loi de recul, une 'loi de haine, une loi desorganisatrice, une loi 
d’anarchio morale pour la soci^te francaise : je veux parlor de la loi sur 
renseignement superieur. Eh bien ! messieurs, sans ontror dans les 
d(Wcloppemcnts quo comporterait un si immense sujot, je dis que la 
Ifiche urgeiitef pratique et eflicace de vos futvrs mandataires doit etre 
presque uniquemeiit celle de V organisation ^ a tons les degres, au point 
de vue des ecoles, au 2*oint de cue dcs programmes^ au point de vue des 
nwyens d'etude, au point de vne financier, doit etre d'assurer la constitu- 
tion de V education nationale ; et si nous voulons veritablement aborder une 
telle r£*forme, il n’y en aurait pas d’autre qui dflt venir se jeter au travers, 
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parce qua les auires peuvent attendre on penvent ^tre resolaes pins prompte- 
ment, et qa’elles ne seront meme efficaces quo quand celle-lji. aura reelle- 
ment fonctionn^. Done, dans la discussion de vos idees, quand vous' lea 
soumettrez, s’il y a lieu, a vos candidats, attachez-vous fii Stre precis, k ne 
jamais aborder uno question av^t une autre, a etablir une veritable sdrie 
mathematique, logique, scientifique, dans les revendications que vous voulez 
foire prevaloir ; demand ez d’abord a vos deputes d’assurer Teducation; le 
reste, soyez-en convaincus, vous sera donn& par surcroit." 

This will sound painfully tamo to people who have been made drunk by 
eighty years of utopian potions. The new feature in the present situation 
is that French liberalism has at*lcngth found a leader with true courage. 
It requires far more courage to talk in this strain, than to denounce 
fyrants, to promise the millennium, and to march to the guillotine with 
serenity on the brow and a magnanimous phrase on the lips. Such a policy 
brings the French revolutionary party into line with the rest of European 
liberalism, and the momentum which such an Accession must add will be 
immense. For a quarter of a century France has shut herself out from 
the good cause in Europe. There is now for the first time silhee 1850 
reasonable ground for hoping that her forces will count on the side of 
progress. France may not contribute many novel ideas in the region of 
practical politics. Her politicians have much to learn both from 
England and from America before they can solve their two great 
problems — not to ntention others — of national instruction and administrative 
decentralisation. Until they have a free press and the free right of meeting, 
they cannot bo considered the chiefs of a really free and self-governing 
people. But even in the meantime, it will be an immense gain to liberals 
who are fighting the battle in more prosaic lands to have their principles 
advocated with the elevation, the dignity of phrase, the high social morality, 
and above all the strong sympathy for the common people, as profound as 
it is rationfd, with which M. Gambetta’s recent speeches have surrounded 
the accepted doctrines of Liberalism all over the western world. 

The opening of another session of parliament reminds us among other 
things how few of our own Liberal chiefs possess the art in which M. Gam- 
betta has shown himself supreme, of making common sense eloquent and 
inspiring. Parliamentary discussion has been more than usually level. 
Mr. Gladstone and Mr. Lowe made vigorous speeches on the subject of the 
purchase of the Suez Canal, but the general impression left on the public 
inind is, that although if they had bought ths shares they would certainly 
have dono so in a more careful and business-like way, still that they would 
never have bought them at all. The Government have introduced a 
Merchant Shipping Bill which only half satisfies the extreme believers in 
the efficacy of legislative interference; and a Bill for the Enclosure of 
Commons which thoroughly dissatisfies all who are solicitous for the main- 
tenance of popular rights in popular property. The House of Lords by 
another Government Bill, is to retain the shadow of its name as the court of 
final appeal. But, when constituted as such a court, it is only to consist of a 
certain number of professional lawyers, and it is also to receive two Lords 
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of Appeal, who will be to all intents and purposes life peers. How far this^ 
arrangement promotes or serves the dignity of the Upper House, its 
members may judge for themselves. To the public, provided a step has 
been taken in the direction of a better constituted judiciary, that kind of 
dignity which is consulted by the retention of the shadow while parting 
with the substance, is object pf minor interest. 

A subject to which more popular attention has been attracted is the 
proposal t6 add to the style of ihS Sovereign some phrase that shall designate 
her empire in India. India moves incessantly like some swarthy phantom 
in the background of our politics. It sometimes advances, sometimes 
recedes,* sometimes stands motionless, but it is always there and its 
presence is always felt like a portentous shadow. Just now in the eye 
of popular interest the shadow moves. Mr. Disraeli's bold figure of the 
chain of fortresses that connect India with the very gates of England, was 
a more efibetive way of enabling people to fcaliso our relations to India, 
than the price which they will have to pay for the last acquired link of the 
chain that is not a fortress. * A new Viceroy is going out, attended by the 
good vdshes of the country and the warm hopes of a troop of friends. 
The country^is interested in the experiment of a ruler over India whose 
mental habits have b^en formed among the more varied, flexible, imaginative 
conditions of continental life and continental diplomacy. Tbe peril of the 
narrowly absolute and insular type was shown in the mischievous blunder 
of Lord Lytton’s predecessor at Baroda. 

A great accountant may bo a great man, but he is certainly not 
always a statesman, and even for the adjustment of fiscal questions, ima> 
ginaiion, pliancy, and varied intellectual resource may in certain circum- 
stances do far more valuable work in such a country as India, than the 
most laborious devotion to the methods of the counting-house. Lord 
Northbrook has held office for four years. As to his career, in the absence 
of more than one known occasion for blame, or any marked occasion for 
praise, the disposition of the English press at present rather turns to 
eulogy. The eulogy is necessarily vague, because it springs from no full 
knowledge of the facts. Only the experts con form a really sound opinion, 
and the experts think less favourably of the retiring Viceroy’s achievements. 
Lord Northbrook has been in India what he was when in office in England, 
a most careful and industrious administrator. This has perhaps not proved 
to be quite enough. Lord Northbrook wont to India with the idea that the 
country had been over-governed, and he resolved to pursue a policy of rest 
and inaction. Contrasted with the energetic and progressive conduct of his 
predecessor, Lord Northbrook’s may be called a policy not merely of inaction 
but of reaction. With a perfect confidence in his own clear judgment and 
power of mastering details, he is said to have undertaken to administer 
single-handed the affairs of a continent almost as large as Europe, though 
he was necessarily ignorant of its infinite variety of conditions and require- 
ments. Tbe Bengal Famine was the first rough interruption. Its gravity 
was no doubt much exaggerated ; still it was of sufficient magnitude to call 
out some of the highest powers of statesmanship, both in dealing with the 
immediate problem, and im framing measures to meet an Indian difficulty of 
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constant recurrence and ever-increasing perplexity. The main idea of Lord 
Northbrook’s * famine policy/ if it was statesmanlike, was certamly of a 
singtdar simplicity. People are starving ; starving people must have food ; 
spend as many millions in buying food as will give plenty to as many 
mouths as you think fit. It is true that this policy is said to have been 
urged on Lord Northbrook by the Cabinet {it home, /is it certainly was urged 
upon him with the utmost vehemence by the press — a plea, the way, 
that does not apply to Lord Northbrook^i mischievous perveroity in the 
affiiir of the Guikwar. And it is true that to Lord Northbrook’s excellent 
qualifications as a man of business we may fairly set down the complete 
success in detail ^of the operations for the supply of food ; and they were 
carried out on an enormous scale and in the face of enormous difficulties. 
But when we talk of statesmanship and policy, we are thinking of«a man . 
who is able to judge rightly for himself, for one thing, and who looks to the 
future, for another thing. Now there has been no evidence that any 
efiectivo thought was given to the permanent burden that has been laid 
on the country by the profuse expenditure (tf 6^ millions within a few 
months in providing mere temporary relief. No man can measure the 
financial difficulties that must arise if every season of drought is to be 
accompanied by this immense and unproductive outlay. Here wo have 
to face the central difficulty of the Indian situation — ^how to govern 
an immense, distant, unfamiliar dependency, by a democracy, with 
Exeter Hall, with a House of Commons containing a fully representative 
quota of fools, and a press that alternates as to subject races between 
silly philanthropy and bloodthirsty iniquity. “ In the case of India,” 
Mr. Mill said, a politically active people like the English, amidst habitual 
acquiescence are every now and then interfering, and almost always in the 
wrong place. The real causes which determine the prosperity or wretched- 
ness, the improvement or deterioration, of the Hindoos, are too far off 
to be within their ken. They have not tho knowledge necessary for sus- 
pecting the existence of these causes, much less for judging of their opera- 
tion. Tho most essential interests of the country may be well administered 
without obtaining any of their approbation, or mismanaged to almost any 
extent without attracting tSoir notice.” This is every day seen to be 
perfectly true. It is very easy for patriots at Westminster to groan at 
Mr. Lowe for talking of our having to give up India one day, but if the" 
famine policy for which Lord Northbrook has been so much praised is 
to be systematically repeated, how is financial ruin to be avoided ? For 
we have to remember that a constantly acoumulating burden of debt in 
India is accompanied by no corresponding development of productive 
resources ; and such a burden may before long readily become a source of 
even greater difficulty to the government and greater misery to the people, 
than the very distress which we designed to remedy. 

Lord Northbrook’s financial policy has on the whole been extremely care- 
ful and economical. But hero too there has probably been a too exclusive 
attention to the wants of the immediate present. Some of his latest acts 
in connection with the customs tariff are before long likely to give rise to 
sharp criticism. In India the fiscal system is e^Ctremely rudimentary. The 
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Iwd revenue is the only branch .of the public income which can properly be 
said to be based on the wealth of the country, or to be susceptible of 
development with the increase of public wealth. On the other hand the 
wants of advancing civilisation are infinite. Looking beyond the mere 
present, it is impossible not to see that m|iny and serious changes must be 
made, to place the finances on^ a really sound basis, and to bring the 
revenues into the requisite relation with the various sources of public 
wealth. Xnd the problem is coifiplicated by the strong political pressure by 
which the Lancashire manufacturers are able to back their protests against 
at least one profitable item in the Indian tariff. Neither the difficult 
questions on the North West frontier, nor^the difficult qi^stions connected 
with the native armies, will give the new Viceroy so many sleepless nights 
and harassing days as the prodigious enigma of Indian finance. 

Some elections have taken place, and are yorth noticing. Those in the 
counties have been of various meaning. Take East Suffolk, for instance, 
where no liberal has sat !or forty years. A clergyman who has had a 
benefice in an eastern county for nearly forty years recently described 
the deterioration of public life in those parts to the present writer. 
“ The county peoplq,” he said, “ are withdrawing more and more from 
political affairs and from everything else except hunting and battues. 
They don’t go into the army, because they fear the examinations. They 
don’t go to India for the same reason. They don’t go into electioneering, 
because they dislike the roughness of it and the necessity of conciliating 
people whom they regard as dependents.” Probably the same is true of 
other parts of England besides Suffolk. Whether it be true or not that the 
old possessors of power are becoming indifferent to it, that will not much 
longer be the case with the new possessors of power. 

The success of the tenant farmers in North Shropshire, their revolt in 
Dorsetshire, the resignation of Mr. Clare Read, are all so many signs that 
the class which has the election of county members in its hands is begin- 
ning to awake. Discontent, accompanied by the growing consciousness of 
power, is certain to spread very rapidly. The landlords of both parties 
can no longer count upon the * fine brute Votes ’ of their tenants. The 
farmers have hitherto been, and still are in name, Tories almost to a man.. 
They have been devoted followers of the landed gentry, staunch adherents 
of the Established Church, and bitter opponents of National Education. 
They have considered the town radicals their natural enemies. They 
have consistently opposed every proposition which has emanated from the 
hostile ranks. But if it be once made clear to them that the objects which 
they are beginning earnestly to desire will have the hearty support of 
those whom they chose to take for bom foes, the whole fabric of their 
Toryism will receive a shock, and we may yet see Radicals returned to 
Parliament for English counties in defiance alike of Whig and Tory land- 
lords. The Conservatism of the farmers is based on the supposed interests 
of the land. Their views on ecclesiastical questions are less the expression 
of strong and intelligent conviction, than a kind of political log-rolling, by 
which the various vested interests of the country ally themselves together 
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for mntaal protection. When it is recognised that this alliance has ceased 
to be mutually advantageous, the tacit compact will be at an end, and new 
combinations will take its place. When that happens, then those who are 
best acquainted with the slow workings of the bucolic mind, are tolerably 
sure that not even the desir^ to secure the continued presence of * a 
cultivated gentleman in every parish,* will bo suiTered to over-ride more 
material interests. • 

It would be premature to count those poEf^ibilitics as immodiatofy probable. 
A certain section of the liberals, who have for a long time excused their 
unwillingness to set the political machinery in motion by interest in its 
further perfection^ declare their anxiety to make the extension of Household 
Suffrage to the Counties the first object of the whole party. If they succeed, 
all hopes of an alliance with the farmers ma}^ be abandoned. The eonces- 
sion of a share of political power to the agricultural labourers has for their 
employers all the terrors of tjjie Red Spectre in France. If it be made tho 
first point in a revival of liberal activity, they will give up their hopes of 
Tenant Right and County boards sooner than accept it. Their prejudice on 
the subject does not make the extension of the franchise less just or less 
certain. But it is a fact which may well be taken into consideration by tho 
liberal leaders, whenever they set themselves seriously io determine the order 
of precedence of tho reforms which our generation has to accomplish. 

If we tuin from tho counties to the boroughs, we find that tho 
elections are disclosing the fact which some of us were wholly prepared for, 
that tho thoroughgoing Liberal is gradually edging out the over-cautious 
Liberal. The groat law of Survival of the politically Fittest is operat- 
ing in tho extinction of tho timid Whig and the rise of a stronger 

brood. At Leominster a candidate has been elected who is of the 

very boldest school of liberalism, and this in the face of a very strong 
Conservative opponent. Tho significant circumstance about this election 
is that the canvassers directed the whole of their oflorts to convincing tho 
electors that absolute secrecy was secured. Hitherto the tenants and small 
people have boon very doubtful of this. There is little doubt that 

200 voters promised tho Tories and then balloted for tho Liberal. Im- 

moral enough ; but not real^^ more so than the pressure exerted by the 
other side. And fortunately tho new form of immorality ^1 put an end to 
the old form, and then both will vanish together. At an^Kate, there is the 
fact for politicians to take to heart, that the Ballot is winning confidence as 
a means of really secret voting. At Burnley the successful candidate was 
chosen by tho local liberal leaders in preference to another liberal aspi- 
rant, because the latter was of too mild a shade. At Manchester the 
so-called moderates were anxious to fight the battle not with Mr. Bright, 
but with Mr. Hibbert. They were overruled, and they now admit that 
none but an advanced candidate will henceforth be able to rouse the spirit 
of the efiectivo sections of the party. Wo do not in the least incline to 
overrate the significance of these electi(ms in measuring the relative strength 
of Liberals and Conservatives. That such a candidate as Mr. Powell should 
secure so solid a vote in a city like Manchester is a warning, along with a 
hundred other signs, that we are still a long way from the end of the Con- 
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spirit and inif^Uigc^Bce/'vriieiher the function of officership shall be per- 
formed by them, or by a selfish and low-minded class of professional 
politicians.* > 

So far as }cgisiatjion goeSylthore is only one way of attracting the best 
members of middle cla,SB into some mope efiective participjttion ih public 
business than occasionabattendance at a caucus for choosing a parliamentary 
candidate. This way is to make* local governing bodies more important. 
The more interesting and importlint the functions of an assembly, the better 
the quality of the intelligence that is likely to come to it. One reason why 
the JBouso of Representatives at Washington has so small a share qf the 
best men in the country, compared even with our Hou§tP of Commons, is 
that its business is so much less important to America than the business of 
the llcuse of Commons is to England. The State legislatures pro-occupy 
an immense department of governmental action, and they do their work as 
a rule intelligently enough. With ns, there, will bo plenty of important 
work left for the central Parliament, after there has been an increase of the 
attributions of the local parliament^. At present, there ib no unwillingness 
in the legislature to remit questions to be decided by local authorities. But 
then parliament seems half afraid of its own policy, and its conception of 
permissive legisjatioiv wholesome as it is in one respect, is extremely weak 
and vicious in another. The true piinciplo of all legislation of this kind is 
to leave to local bodies no alternative in the application of a given measure, 
but the widest ])ossible discretion m the manner of its administration. 
Again, one of the most excellent steps for the improvement of local 
bodies would be to concentrate in one of them the iuuctions that are now 
dispersed among several. The Town Council performs one set of duties, 
the Board of Guardians anothci set, the School Board a third, the Licensing 
Magistrates a fourth, the Go\crnois of an Endowed School a fifth. There 
may possibly have been good reasons for this dispersion of ofiiccs, when 
they ware first devised. It is hard to see what reasons are now to bo 
urged against their union in a single local parliament, a representative body 
with powers for all the local purposes of the neighbourhood. At present, 
though the Council of a great town may in a sioglo year authorise the 
•expenditure of as large a sum as the govermfient of the country has given 
for half of the Sue/ Canal, yet the work of the Council of an ordinary cor- 
poration hardly exceeds the business of a'^small contractor. If you added 
to this the work of the School Boards another sot of persons would be inter- 
ested in watching its proceedings ; the administration of the Poor Laws 
would attract others ; the control of the public-houses, and the administra- 
tion of any local endowments, would do the same. In a body of this kind, 
umong its many other advantages, wo could count upon finding feohng 
•enough for good government and the public weal, to counterbalance that 
penuriousness of the smaller rate-payer which is bo natural considering his 
eircumstances, and yet is so threatening an impediment in the wa^ of social 
improvement* 

February 2/', 1876. 
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SPIRITUALISM AND MATERIALISM. 

PART 1. 

“ Die thooretischcn Irrthiimer moist mchr daranf boruhen dass man die Erkliirungs- 
jrmndo ans andem Gebiete dcr Naiiirwissenschafton iibertrafjond aiif ^lon Organismus 
anwandlr/*— J ohannes Mulleii, Uebcr die phmtantischvn GesictUHerscheinwigen, 1826, p. 3. 

Althovgh the controversy between the two conceptions of the 
world, known as Spiritualism and Malcrialism, still rages, and is 
likely to rage for many years, the ^jonceptions themselves are inces- 
santly being modified, and approaching nearer and nearer to a 
common agreement, as each party recognises what is strong in the 
positions of its adversary. While the spiritualist has been fpreed by 
the advances of physiological science to assign a larger and larger 
place to the operation of material conditions in the production of 
mental phenomena, the materialist has been forced by the same 
advance of science to recognise the existence of conditions entirely 
different from those classed as material. But tliere is still on the 
one side the terrified repugnance at whatever bears the name of 
Matter, and on the other the contemptuous rejection of whatever 
claims the character of Spkit. There is still the radical separation 
between the conceptions of Creation and Evolution in the explana- 
tion of the Cosmos ; and between the conceptions of w?^/ffphysiology, 
and physiology in the explanation of Life and Mind. Standing 
apart from these contending schools, there is a third school, small 
indeed, but important, which rejects the theories of both, or rather 
which disengages what seems valid in each, and by a now interpreta- 
tion reconciles their differences. 

I do not propose here to discuss the Cosmic question, but will 
merely note in passing that modern philosophy has completely revo- 
lutionised it by showing that the broadest of all distinctions — that 
of Object and Subject, or of Matter and M/nd — does not demand a 
corresponding opposition in their substrata, but simply the logical 
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distinction of aspects : so that one and the same grotip of phenomena 
is objectively expressible in terms of Matter and Motion, and sub- 
jectively in terms of Feeling. Matter ceases to be an alien, ceases 
to have the dead unspiritual character, when we learn that every- 
thing we can possibly know of it is one of the many modes of Feel- 
ing. All our knowledge of it is our knowledge of our own affec- 
tions. Qur inferences respecting it as Ifotsolf are but the hypo- 
thetical representations of the possible modes of Feeling which the 
Notself would excite in us under conceivable changes of relation. 
Having classed experiences and inferences under the general heads 
of Matter and Motion, and thus formed conceptions of objects and 
forces,, w'e endeavour to range the unclassed modes under similar 
rubrics, and thus explain the occurrence of some given change of 
Feeling by the conjunction of other modes, known and inferred. For 
example, wc say that the change named dolour is the effect of a con- 
junction of the specific pulsations of an undulating medium on a 
specific nerve-terminal, followed by a specific excitation in a nerve 
centre. In* one aspect this process is from first to last a material 
process — Le. an objective process. But in another aspect it is equally 
a mental or subjective process. Ideally, and for our convenience, 
we dissociate the objective from the subjective aspccjt ; but when we 
suppose that a real separation corresponds with this ideal distinction, 
wc are thrown back upon the mystery of how a material process can 
become a mental process, how vibrations become sensations. The 
mystery is an illusion. There is no such transformation. What is 
called the material process is simply the objective aspect of the sub- 
jective mental process. Examine the material terms “vibration,” 
“ external medium,” “ impinging,” “ nerve-terminal,” “ nerve- 
centre,” and “excitation,” they are one and all translatcablo in 
terms of Feeling ; and only thus are they significant : every sensible 
having its corresponding sensation. Strip the objective terms of all 
their subjective values, and you leave them as the unltnown x. But 
in saying that Matter cannot be dissocifped from Mind, we arc not 
relinquishing our belief in the llcality which is not ourselves ; wo 
are only affirming that the perceptions and conceptions which 
Philosophy employs as its materials in the construction of theories, 
are under one aspect material — i.e, objective — under another aspect 
mental — i.e, subjective; and that the business of the philosopher is 
to systematize the conceptions, and recognise the logical distinction 
of their aspects. 

In systematizing the conceptions respecting the organism and its 
actions, we must hold fast to the teachings of Experience ; and all 
our inferences which transcend or run before actual sensation, 
must be modelled on Experience. Now it is a fact of Experience 
that Feeling and Thought stand in such direct contrast with Matter 
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and Force— the symbols represent concretes so markedly unlike— 
that there is the greatest difficulty in recognising identity of exist- 
ence under such diversity of aspect. Starting from this fact 
of difference, the spiritualist^hypothesis invokes a corresponding 
diversity in the substrata ; it postulates the existence of a spiritual 
entity which is in the material organism but not of it ; somewhat as 
the dwarf was inside Kempelen’s autom&ton chessplayer. The body 
it regards as a machine which is set going by a machinist who 
watches and regulates its movements. This machinist has been 
variously conceived as Vital Principle, or Soul ; although directly 
known through consciousness, it is nevertheless an inscrutable mys- 
tery, and its mode of operation in determining organic movements 
can never be detected. The materialist hypothesis of molecular 
movements becoming transformed into Feeling is not simply repug- 
nant, it is inconceivable — the gulf between Motion and Feeling 
being unbridgeable. Nay, does not the materialist himself j^roclaim 
the passage to be an insoluble mystery ? . 

So long as the old Dualism of Matter and Mind is not resolved 
into the dual aspect of objective and subjective, the intellectual dif- 
ficulty hero emphasised will sustain the spiritualist hypothesis. 
And to this intellectual repugnance there is added a moral repug- 
nance. Many who reject the hypothesis of a Vital Principle as a 
scientific encumbrance, thwarting instead of aiding research, cling 
to the equivalent hypothesis of a Psychical Principle, not only as an 
aid but as a sanction. With an honourable though unwise dread of 
losing in this hypothesis a great sanction of Morality, they cling to 
it in the face of evidence, and prefer the ignorance which offers the 
sanction a basis, to any knowledge which threatens its acceptance. 
Could they once see that after all Materialism is only an hypothesis, 
and one which, whether true or false, can in no way alter the facts 
it is invented to link together, they would admit that while their 
repugnance may be rational on the intellectual side, it is irrational 
on the moral side. Our moral life has, happily, no such insecure 
basis as that of a speculative conception. Nor would the existence 
of a spiritual Principle, could it be demonstrated, help us to under- 
stand, and understanding modify, the facti^ of moral life. A super- 
ficial observation suffices to show how incapable such a Principle 
must be of generating moral conduct ; since so many souls exhibit a 
deplorable insensibility to moral duties. Every one acquainted with 
prisons and lunatic asylums knows that there are beings in whom 
what is called the moral sense is irremediably deficient. Nor is 
this observation impugned by referring to the effect of bad Educa- 
tion ; since such an argument implies that Morality depends more 
on Education than on the Psychical Principle. And if it be said 
that criminals and cretins are what we see because of their defec- 

K K 2 
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tive organizations,” this also implies that the organization, and not 
the Principle, is the basis of moral life, and that to it our study 
must be directed.' 

Before proceeding to examine the validity of either the spiritualist 
or the materialist hypothesis, let me beg the reader to clear his 
mind, if possible, of the irrelevant considerations which have been 
suffered to crowd round and obscure the question. The spiritualist, 
it is notorious, claims for his hypothesis the consecration of “ our 
holiest instincts and our loftiest aspirations ” — a claim which may 
well excite sympathy and hope, and place antagonists at a disadvan- 
tage ; but on investigation the claim turns out to be a preposterous 
assumption. Ho relies on it to stigmatize all opposition as false, 
because degrading : not, be it observed, degrading because false ! 
He relies on it to j)roclaiin that opponents deny all the spiritual 
facts, deny moral responsibility, disinterestedness, and ideal aims. 
On this ground he considers no words too vituperative to be flung at 
those WHO f riticize his hypothesis ; no conclusions too absurd to be 
attributed to his opponents. Thus for years Materialism has been a 
term of reproach ; and most men have been eager to disavow their 
sympathy with an opinion at once so “shallow” and so “despic- 
able.” 

Self-laudation jind abuse of - antagonists are rhetorical devices 
which one cannot hope to see disused — in our days at least. But 
the rhetoric of many spiritualists is very distasteful to serious minds, 
aware that the materialist no more denies the facts of Conscience, in 
discrediting the hypothesis of their being the products of a spirit, 
than the Berkleyan, in rejecting the ordinary hypothesis of an 
external Matter, denies the facts o{ Existence. We have no more 
right to expect that the materialist will run counter to moral 
obligations, than that the idealist wdll run his head against the 
lamp-post ; although both these preposterous conclusions have been 
gravely “deduced” by opponents. 

Both Spiritualism and Materialism have much that is plausible, 
and much that is defective. Each successfully links together certain 
important facts, and Axes attention on fundamental points. But 
each commits the common sin against Scientific Method of over-, 
looking the artificial nature of Analysis ; and thus assigns to a single 
factor the product which obviously results from many. Each is 
misled by the desire to find one simple cause for a complex effect ; 
which is in flagrant disregard of the fundamental principle of causa- 
tion. Moreover each is open to the charge of incomplete observa- 
tion. Inferences are allowed to take the place of facts ; and facts 

(1) In saying tbis I am confining the question ’within the limita of the individnal 
organization, 'without referefice to the social medium in which that organization lives, 
and from which so largo a part of the moral life arises. 
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whicli cannot be explained by the hypothesis are left out of sight. 
The spiritualist relies upon an inference which no observation ever 
could verify — the existence of a spirit ; and the materialists rely on 
inferences which no observation ever did verify — the existence of 
vital properties in electricity, or of thought as ** a property inhe- 
rent in brain-substance. * * ^ * * 

It is probable that some readers will dissent from the tassertion 
that both hypotheses have much in their favour ; but that dissent 
will vanish if they consider how eminent have been the upholders of 
each. It is n^ver wise to ^assume that an antagonist is* a fool 
merely because he holds what seems to us a foolish opinion. It is 
not foolish to him ; and we should do well to understand how this 
is so. To refute an opinion we must understand it ; and wo cannot 
understand the aspect it pi;p.sents to his mind unless we place our- 
selves at his standpoint. If from that point wo can see what he 
sees, and see more, we may hope to enlarge his vision; never by 
denying what he sees. • 

Although my tone of thought is profoundly opposed to that of 
Spiritualism, I can conscientiously say that no oflbrt has been want- 
ing on my part to seek out its strongest arguments in the works of 
all the great teachers. Indeed there was one brief period when I was 
very near a conversion. The idea c£ a noumonal Mind, as something 
distinct from mental phenomena — a something diffused through 
the organism giving unity to Consciousness, very different from 
the unity of a machine, flashed upon me one morning witli a sudden 
and novel force, quite unlike the shadowy vagueness with w^hich it 
had heretofore been conceived. For some minutes I was motionless 
in a rapt state of thrilled surprise. I seemed standing at the entrance 
of a noAv path, leading to new issues with a vast horizon. The con- 
victions of a life seemed tottering. A tremulous (iageraess, suffused 
with tho keen delight of dij^'overy, yet mingled with cross-lights and 
hesitations, stirred me ; and from that moment I have understood 
something of sudden coiwcrsions. There was, as I afterwards 
remembered, no feeling of distress at this prospect of parting with 
old beliefs. Indeed it is doubtful whether sudden conversions are 
accompanied by pain, the excitement is tpo great, the new ideas too 
absorbing. The rapture of truth overcomes the false shame of having 
been in error. Tho one desire is for more light. 

Tho intense and prolonged meditation which followed, affected my 
health. I re-read the writings of the great thinkers on the spiritualist 
side, doing my utmost to keep in abeyance the old objections and hesita- 
tions which continually surged up, and trying to keep my mind open to 
all the force of argument which could be urged. But the light flickered 
as I moved. The old trains of f bought would recur, with the physio- 
logical evidence which could not be dispute. Instead of gaining 
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conviction from the writings of metaphysicians, the more I studied 
them, the more the darkness gathered ; till finally I returned to my 
starting-point, and began to re-examine it. This was the result : I 
saw that the distinction between a noumenal Mind and mental 
phenomena was a p^ely logical distinction transformed into a real 
distinction ; it was the separation of an abstraction from its concretes, 
such as we make when we separate the abstraction substance from 
concrete qualities, and this separation, effected logically, we erect 
into a real distinction by substantialising the abstraction, which is 
then supposed to precede and produce the concretes^from which it is 
raised. The noumenal Mind had thus no more warrant than a 
Machine Principle apart from all machines, or a Vital Principle 
apart from vital phenomena. 

Although the spiritualist hypothesiq^ had thus again lost all 
plausibility for me, I had gained at least the conviction that its per- 
sistence in the face of advancing science, and its acceptance by minds 
of greats power, was not without justification as a protest against 
mechanical Vonceptions, and an insistance on the need of a synthetic 
explanation. I felt, as I had never fully felt before, its value as a 
reaction against the too-confident and precipitate attempts to reduce 
vital and mental phenomena to physical and chemical laws, without 
due regard to the speciality of copditions w^hich characterize organic 
phenomena. Henceforward I could sympathize with the spiritualist 
in his belief that Life and Mind are of a quite different order froin 
anything seen in the. heavens, or in the laboratory — ^an order seen 
only in the organic series. But this made me more anxious to 
ascertain wherein the difference began — the speciality of the condi- 
tions which the organic series involved. And here I could not take 
a step with the spiritualist when he sought a cause lying outside the 
organism, and propounded an hypothesis which by its very terms 
transcended all verification. There was no illumination from the 

c 

rebaptism of the observed phenomena, under the terms Vital Prin- 
ciple, Soul, and Spirit. Not* did the more serious spiritualists profess 
to know w^hat this transcendental agent really was, they only held 
fast to the assertion that it was not Matter. And while they were 
satisfied to proclaim it the unknown cause of the knowm effects (in 
accordance wnth the false thougli generally accepted notion of 
causation) — most of them were willing to declare an equal ignorance 
in regard to Matter. Thus thinkers so various as Voltaire, Con- 
dillac, Hume, Kant, Heid, and Hamilton declared their impartial 
ignorance of Mind and Matter, while affirming confidently that 
Mind could have no community with Matter. Clearly there was some 
deep-seated ambiguity in the terms thus used. 

The ambiguity appears directly the question descends to particulars. 
It is a common tendency of disputants to caricature the opinions they 
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oppose, and thus appear to gam an easy triumph over an adversary 
shown in an absurd light. The spiritualist presents his adversary as 
holding that Life and Mind are “ manifestations of ordinary Matter — ” 
hy which is meant that Life is manifested by inert, lifeless earths, 
crystals, or gases ; and Mindliiy blind unconscious Matter.^' But 
although materialists have much to .answer for, they never talked 
nonsense like this. They never supposed that ordinary M&tter lived 
and felt. They affirmed that only organized Matter lived, and only 
organized animals felt. Whatever incompleteness may belong to 
their conception, of the material conditions involved, they hadf at least 
this manifest superiority, that they endeavoured to express the 
observed facts in terms of Experience, and refused to postuhite an • 
unknowable agent. • 

The real battle-ground ^is this : In seeking an explanation of the 
phenomena of Life and Mind, fire wo ^o construct it from the 
observed facts and known laws, filling up the gaps of observation by 
inferences which themselves have a sensible basis and •admit of 
verification, so that hypotheses may conform to scientific canons, and 
represent sensible or extra-sensible Experience ? or are wo to pass 
beyond the splicro of possible observation, and invoke an agency 
which never was, ncvcr-could be sensible, nor expressed in terms of 
Experience ? • 

Those who choose the first alternative are classed as materialists ; 
those who choose the latter arc spiritualists. But here a further sub- 
division is nccessaiy. As there are many opponents of Materialism, 
who, nevertheless, emphatically reject the hypothesis of a Spirit, 
replacing it by the substantiulised abstraction of an Idea, or Plan ; 
so likewise there arc opponents of Spiritualism who reject the physico- 
chemical hypothesis of Life, and the hypothesis of Thought being the 
property of cerebral cells — they are to be distinguished from the 
materialists by their synthetic attitude, which embraces all the 
co-operant factors. These latter may bo specially designated as 
organicists, since it is to the organism (with all that term involves) 
that they refer every organic phenomenon. Of course the various 
opinions on each side blend insensibly, so that one can seldom sharply 
define all the views of a particular thinker. But the two schools are 
broadly distinguishable as the extra-organic, and the organic, or as 
the metaphy Biological, and the physiological. When I said just now 
that I rejected the materialist hypothesis, I referred of course to the 
imperfect form which the physiological interpretation often assumes ; 
but in so far as Materialism is identified with the physiological inter 
pretation, and rejects the ;;26’/rtphysiological, I heartily accept it. 
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The Metaphysiological Hypothesis. 

It will have been remarked, perhaps, that hitherto our remarks 
have blended Life and Soul interchangeably, although in some 
systems these are made two distinct Principles. Here the main 
interest lies in the question of Method ; and in this respect whether 
Life be identified with, or separated from Mind, is quite unimportant. 

The ancients believed the organism to be an inert machine 
animated by three Principles — the vegetative, sensitive, and rational 
souls. . Aristotle and his followers reduced the three to one ; but 
modern metaphysicians and metaphysiologists have been staggered 
by the impropriety of assigning Secretion, Digestion, &c., to the 
spiritual agent active in Thought and Will they have been also 
impressed with the impropriety of assigning vital powers to lifeless 
Matter ; and they have hoped to reconcile all difficulties by endowing 
the organism with two sjnritual principles essentially distinct, one 
for vital,, the other for inentul processes. Only by the aid of extra- 
organic agents, said thcj% can the phenomena be intelligible, since 
physical and chemical processes fail to render them intelligible. 
Moreover, the unity of vital phenomena was said to claim imperiously 
“ an unique principle, an unique cause of all organic functions, and 
even the formation of the organs themselves.” “ This favourite 
argument has no validity. To demand an unique cause for Life, on 
the ground of the phenomena thus grouped in one expression, is to 
misconceive the nature of causation, and the nature of the complex 
effects. !No one thinks of extending such an argument to the 
American Ecpublic, or the German Nation, which arc also unities. 

Although now fallen into general discredit. Animism seems to mo 
more logically consistent than Vitalism. If an extra-organic agent 
is to be jjostulatcd as the generator and regulator of organic 
phenomena, one such agent will suffice both for physiological and 
ps5u;hological processes ; the more so since the psychological ob- 
viously arise from the physiological. But metaphysicians carrying 
out their analytical separations, and substantialising the results of 
such analysis, not only come to believe in the real distinction be- 
tween Mind and Life, but also in the real distinction between tho 
Action and the Agent ; and this logical artifice thus endow’^cd with 
reality leads to the postulate of an Animating Principle which is some- 

(1) Here are two out of a nmUitiidc of raspages which might bo cited: — “Jo ne 
comprends pas qu’on puisso mettro un cabiplasmo siir rainc ; inon spiritaalisme so r6volte- 
ii I'idec quo mon Amo puisse ctro infliiericce par des licmorrhoides uii roctiim, ou biea 
par une retention d’ urine.” — Ami*do() Latour, Jtevite MvdicuUt 31st August, 1860. 

“Uiio &ine qui sdcrete Turino vous parait-clle moins d6goutnntc qu’un eorreau qui 
secrete la peiisco ? ” — Pldoux, Ih la nuvessitc du Spiritualkme pour vitjemrer la Hcicncea 
medicahv^ 1857, p. 70. 

(2) Bouiller, Du Trinc’pe Vitaly 1862, p. 4. 
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thing essentially different from the Organism,^ It is on this path 
they have found more and more reasons for separating groups of 
phenomena, and after detaching the Life from the Body, have 
detached Mind from Sense, because Sense obviously involved bodily 
organs and material stimiilf; and restricted Mind to Thought and 
Will, these seeming to be rescued ffom all participation in material 
conditions.^ . * 

Spiritualism, having thus rescued Thought and Will from every 
material implication, in proof of the position that it is the Soul which 
determines vits^l phenomena^ urges the undisputed fact that*Thought 
and Will exercise a marked influence on the bodily functions. The 
counter-argument is, however, more effective in its insistence on the 
not loss indisjnitable fact that the bodily functions influence mental 
states — a fact which Spiritualism vainly tries to evade by declaring 
it to be a mystery ; ” but which is m^re rationally intcrpretable 
as due to the interdependence of organic phenomena, among which 
Thought and Will take their place. When we observe dose* of alcohol 
or morphia raising or depressing the mental activity, j iisf as tightening 
or slackening a cord increases or dc(*rcases the rapidity of its vibra- 
tions — when we observe an arrested secretion deepening the gloom, 
or a fluttering of the heart awakening the fears, — when we observe 
that a suicidal l.endency can be arrested by opium, returning when- 
ever the oj)ium is no longer given, it is idle to reject this evidence of 
the dependence of mental states on physiological conditions, and ask 
us to accept instead, the conclusion that the facts arc mysterious. 
Mysterious perhaps; but the mystery proves no extra-organic agency. 

If or is there any real gain in placing the mystery in a Soul, which 
nianifests itself through the vehicle of a Body, using the Body as a 

(1) “I am visioTiar}’’ onough to iinagiiK','’ said Abenictliy, “ that if once philosophers 
saw reason lo holiovo that life was something of an invisihlo and active nature super- 
added to organization, they would then sot' equal reason to believe that mind might be 
snperadded to life, as life is to sfructuro. They would then, indeed, still farther per- 
ceive how mind and matter might i’Ccii>Toeally operate on eaeli other by means of an 
intervening suhstanco .” — Inquirif into the VrohnUhty and nationality of Mr. llnntcr's 
Theory of Life^ 1814, p. 94. 

(2) Maine do lliran not only cxeludos all vital functions from the soul, or Ic hut 
even Seiiaihilit}', witli nil the faculties dependent on it, “ riinagination, Ics ^reproduc- 
tions oil associations fortuites d'imagos oii do signes, eniin tout ce qui se fail passivc- 
mont ou necessnirement on nous," {Rajtportu da Vhysique et da ^^oral). And enumerating 
elsewhere the rejectod phenomena he says that whatever belongs to the organism 
belongs to the physical nature : ** lies nlleclions immodiates do plaisir ou do douleur ; 
des attraits sympathiques ou des repugnances iiih^rentes nu temperament primitif ou 
confondus avec lui et devenus irresistiblos par Thabitudo ; des images qui se produisent 
spontanoment dans rorganisme cerebral, ot qui iai.itot persistent opiniutremont, taiitot 
se revoillent nvcf; Ics paroxysmos do tolles maladies ou desordres nerveux, los mouve- 
nicnts violcnts, brusques ct precipites quo ces passions entrainent, soil quo le moi do 
rhomme 6tant Bb8orb6 n’y prenno aucuno part, soil qu’il y assiste comme temoin, les 
app6titB, les penchans, cca determinations, ccs iddes qui suiveiit ndeessuiroment la 
direction du physique, topt cela est hors du domaine moral." — (Ruvren, iii. 352; ed. 
Naville. 
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musician does his instrument, tlie imperfections of the instrument 
being perceptible in the music, but in nowise implicating the powers 
of the performer. No doubt, if there'were any evidence for this 
hypothesis, such an interpretation would be accepted. But where is 
the evidence that the Body is ^only an instrument played upon by 
the SoulP There is absolutely'' none. It is brought forward in 
avowed ighorance of the causal connection. We have not on the 
one hand knowledge of the Spirit and its powers, on the other of the 
Body and its properties, comparable with our knowledge of the 
musician and the instrument, so that ve can explain the action of 
the one on the other. All we positively know is the changes in the 
body ; *and because we do not understand how material changes can 
prodhcc vital and mental phenomena, we assume the co-operation of 
something not material ; the more so because Matter and Mind arc 
mutually exclusive conceptions. But here again it is the ambiguity 
of terms which creates the difficulty. By a logical artifice we have 
isolated Matter from Mind — that is the Felt from Feeling — and 
having established this (‘ontrast, cannot recognise the artifice. That 
mental phenomena are not material phenomena, is asserted in the 
very terms which arc employed. In the same sense chemical 
phenomena are not physical; nor vital phenomena chemical; nor 
moral j)henomena mechanical ; nor politic al phenomena domestic. 
But these necessary artificial distinctions expressed in language must 
be taken for what they arc worth. They do not affect the reality of 
all phenomena whatever being changes of the Felt, when objectively 
viewed, and changes of Feeling, when subjectively viewed. The 
Matter, of which spiritualists speak so scornfully, is but an abstrac- 
tion. Matter, the real, with which 'wc have to deal, is saturated 
with Mind, 'since it is the Felt. 

When we are told that vital phenomena cannot be accounted for 
by any known laws ” there is a similar ambiguity. True that they 
have not been sufficiently observed, analysed, and classified, to have 
disclosed their constants (laws) except in general outlines ; it is true 
therefore, that existing knowledge of organic laws is insufficient to 
account for many ’^dtal phenomena. But this limitation, which 
every biologist acknowledges, is by the spiritualist turned into the 
assertion that the hnoicn laws of Matter being incompetent to 
explain the facts, nnknoim laws of Sj^irit alone can be c(»mpetent. 
They might as well invoke unknown laws of Spirit to explain the 
at present inexplicable facts of Astronomy, Physics, and Chemistry. 
Barclay quotes a passage from the chemist Chaptal which lays the 
whole stress on the position that the ** principle of life presents to us 
phenomena which chemistry never could have known or predicted 
by attending to the invariable laws observed in inanimate bodies/’^ 
(1) Barclay, ** Life and Organization,” 1822, p. 388. 
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This is true, but irrelevant. No cbemical phenomena could be pre- 
dicted by attending to the invariable laws observed in Astronomy ; 
no meteorological phenomena could be predicted by attending to the 
laws of Optics and Acoustics. To predict phenomena we must take 
into view all their co-operant conditions. And it is because the 
materialist fails to take these into that* he hopes by Chemistry 
to explain phenomena that involve more than chemical* conditions. 
But this error is not rectified by the spiritualist who seeks outside 
the organism for a principle superadded to the material conditions. 

There is np force in tiJic arguments .respecting the* impossi- 
bility of conceiving Matter endowed with vital properties, and the 
impossibility with our present resources of making organised sub- 
stances. There is indeed a logical necessity to draw a broad line of 
demarcation between vital and chemical phenomena. But while we 
refuse to interpret organized Matter by ^|he possibilities of ordinary 
Matter, we reject the suggestion that vitality is “ an undiscovered 
form of force having no connection with primary energy or motion.” 
(Beale.) Again and again we must say that there is absolutely no 
evidence for the existence of an extra-organic agent which is tem- 
porarily associated with matter,” and which governs not only the 
jirescnt changes Matter is to undergo, but prepares it in advance for 
changes which are to occur at«a future time.” What is ‘‘tem- 
porarily associated with Matter ” — if the metaphor be allowed — is not 
a force which is prescient of the future, not a force which is uiiallied 
with energy or motion, not a force which is something different from 
mass-acceleration, but a force which is the directed energy of a 
particular state of matter named organization. That vital phenomena 
depend on the changes in organized matter, we have positive evidence; 
that they depend on an extra-organic agent, or on a “force ” which 
has not matter for its mass, (here is absolutely no evidence. 

Evidence ? For the 114)8 1 part spiritualists reject what we should 
call evidence, and rely on “ intuitions ” as of far deeper validity. 
This remark does not apply to Dr. Beale, who, although rejecting the 
doctrine of a Vital Principle, in its earlier forms, insists on a “ vital 
force ” as the necessary conclusion to which his microscopical re- 
searches lead. It is assuredly from no levity, from no ignorance of 
what physiologists have done, from no want of patient investigation 
on his own part, that Dr. Beale adopts the ^/^c^aphysiological view. 
It is the mirage of “ germinal matter ” which sustains his conviction 
of the Power or Force wherewith ho replaces the traditional Spirit, 
Archflous, Nisus Formativus, or Plan. This mysterious and unde- 
fined Force is said to “ influence the particles of Matter, though it 
bears neither a qualitative, nor, as far as can be at present proved, 
a quantitative relation to the matter.” .Such a conception of a 
“ power transmitted to new particles without loss or diminution in 
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intensity, and sometimes with actual increase,” is so conspicuously 
not a conception which falls in with what in all other sciences is 
meant by force, that he may well insist on it as stn generis. We 
must relinquish all that we have learned in Physics and Chemistry, 
and throw overboard all dynamical principles, before we can accept 
this force. But if Dr. Beale has any evidence which can prove 
the existence of such a force, we shall admit that it is not only 
different from ordinary force, but “capable of directing matter and 
force,” ^ paradoxical as such statements sound. Meanwhile, in the 
absence of the needed . evidence, all >vc can suy ais that, while 
departing from the scientific conception of Force, he has not given 
such precision to his own as enables us to understand what it 
precisely symbolizes for him. lie leaves it in a metaphysical mist, 
to be seen according to the disposition of t!ic seer. 

Many readers, who will be quite ready to give up the meta- 
physiological view of Life, will be quite unprepared to give up 
the Psychical Principle as the source and substance of all mental 
phenomena. They may accept Cuvier's explanation that Life is 
simply the tenn which expresses a group of phenomena, “ but they 
will not acknowledge that Mind is e(|ually a symbol, the objective 
concretes of which are to be sought in organic processes. This 
arises from the dissociation of Life and Slind, which has enabled the 
psychologist to feel at ease in studying mental phenomena solely on 
the Introspective Jlcthocl. Physiology might, it was held, be useful 
in elucidatijig Sejisation, but could throw no light on Thought. 
And even Flourens fancied that he had ])roved experimentally the 
distinction between Life and Mind, when he proved that the removal 
of the brain abolished the manifestations of Intelligence without 
abolishing those of Life. But this u as a fallacy. Jfo experiment 
was needed to prove what stares every one in the face, namely, that 
the manifestations groupc'd as Intelligence are specifically difterent 
from those grouped as Nutrition, Secretion, &c. ; consequently that 
there must be corresponding difference in their conditions. But to 
argue from this that there is in Intelligence a distinct Principle 
which is not the resultant of organic ])rocesses, would only have been 
acceptable had there been * evidence of Intelligence away from all 
organisms. 

The spiritualistic hypothesis assumes so many forms, from the 
crude form of a Spirit inhabiting the body, to the subtle form of 

(1) Introduction to Todd nnd Bowman’s rhysiolopy, pp. 35, 92. 

(2) “ L'id6e do la vie eat uiie de ccs idees gendralos ct obscures produites en nous 
par certaines suites de phenomezics quo nous voyons so 8ucc6dcr dans un ordre constant, 
et se tenir par des rapports mutuols. Quoique nous ignorions la nature du lien qui les 
unit, nous sentons quo ce lien doit existc-r, ot cola nous suffit pour nous les faire 
designer par un nom que bieptut le vulgaire regarde conime lo signe d’un principe 
particulicr, qooiqu’en cflet cc nom ne puisso jamais indiquer que I'ensemble des 
ph^nomcnes qui ont doim6 lieu it sa formation.” — Cuvier, Auatomie CotnparSe, 
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a substantialised abstraction, that it is difficult to deal with it in a 
single chapter ; the arguments which refute one writer are powerless 
against another. At present the hypothesis of a spirit, or special 
soul substance,’’ gains little credit. It is generally replaced by a 
metaphysical abstraction. Thus, Lotze, who has victoriously refuted 
the idea of a Vital Principle, repruiuccs th*e Leibnitzian idea of a 
parallelism between mental and physical processes, as* two series 
essentially distinct though simultaneous, and mutually conditioned. 
The elder Fichte declares the soul to be a Process not a Fact {erne 
Thathandlnng uicid cine Thatsache) ; and the younger Fichte repro- 
duces this, when declaring the soul to have only a dynamical not a 
physical existence. From this it is but a step to the oi^anicist 
hypothesis, which regards the Soul not as a substance, but as a 
logical subject. The suijcct is determined by its predicates — is, 
indeed, nothing but their synthesis. H^nce the nature of the Soul 
is to bo sought in the concrete facts of Consciousness ; and since 
tlicse facts are only known in dependence on organic isonditions, 
it is irrational to seek beyond the organism, and its relations to the 
medium, for the causes of these concrete facts. 

Tlic central position of Spiritualism when, ceasing to urge its 
negative arguments, it advances positive arguments, is that Con- 
sciousness emphatically declarcs»Mind to bo something essentially 
distinct from Matter, and declares it to be simple not composite. 

There is a sense in which both these statements are indisputable. 
Mind and Matter are two abstract symbols, expressive of contrasted 
aspects ; the one symbolizes all the facts of Feeling, the other all 
the facts of the Felt. They are as mutually exclusive as Pleasure 
and Pain. The materialist accepts these distinctions without hesita- 
tion. They do not affect his hypothesis that mental phenomena are 
organic phenomena, and that organic plionomena when objectively 
considered belong to the gbjective class named Matter ; consequently 
that all the canons of research which apply to the class of objective 
facts apply to the facts of Ijife and Mind, whatever special character 
the facts may present. 

It is a mistake to suppose that Consciousness directly tells us that 
Mind is not a group of organic phenomena. Consciousness tells us 
directly of nothing but itself ; says nothing of how it came to be, of 
what conditions it is the result. Only reflective analysis can help 
us here ; and that shows an inseparable twofold aspect, objective and 
subjective, in every feeling. It shows that here as elsewhere the 
concrete facts arc symbolized in a general term, which by a natural 
illusion is transformed into an independent existence ; and although 
we no longer believe in abstract Virtue, or in a Nation which is not 
the aggregate of its members, we have di$&culty in recognising the 
Mind as an abstraction. 
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And there is a good reason for this. There is no national con- 
sciousness equivalent to the individual consciousness, because there 
is no national unity equivalent to the individual unity. Each man 
may feel himself a part of the Nation, and recognise that his acts 
belong to the national action ; but there is no national consciousness 
reflected in and guiding his act$ ; whereas the human consciousness 
is reflected -in and guides every in dividuars acts. In other words, 
the Nation has no consciousness of Self. It is on this “ sense of 
personality ” that Spiritualism relies. Nor am I disposed to under- 
rate its 'value, since it vas this which ;iearly converted me. But 
without pausing here to trace the genesis of this Solf-consciousness, 
it is enough to point out that so far from being an initial principle, 
it is u very late product of evolution. It arises through the slowly- 
evolved consensus of the organism, and the syntheses of experience. 

This is shown in those abnormal cases familiar to students of mental 

\ 

pathology, in which the disturbance of the organic connexus leads 
to a “ double consciousness,’^ or to a changed personality.” The 
patient refuses to recognise his own voice and his own person as 
belonging to himself. line idee des plus etranges,” said one of 
M. Krishaber’s patients, “ mais qui m’obsede et s’impose fi mon 
esprit malgre moi, e’est de me croire double. Je sens un moi qui 
pense et un moi qui execute ; jo perds alors lo sentiment do la r^alit«S 
du mondc et je ne sais pas si je suis le moi c[ui pense ou le moi qui 
execute.” ^ 

Without wishing to ignore the strength of the argument which 
Spiritualism derives from the invocation of Consciousness, I will 
here merely add that all the facts admit of a better interpretation 
on the organicist hypothesis ; but this cannot be shown until w'o 
have endeavoured by analysis to trace the evolution of the idea of 
Self. 

Before passing to the consideration of Materialism it may be well 
to glance at the position taken up by the Agnostics, who evade all 
the difficulties of the question by a declaration of its lying beyond 
science. These thinkers, starting from the supposed axiom that 
causes are unknowable, only efiects being kiiowable, urge that what- 
ever may bo the nature of .the Vital Force, or the Psychical Prin- 
ciple, there is no occasion for science to moot the question. The 
phenomena are alone cognisable ; it is with them alone that 
Science concerns itself, leaving to Ontology the phantom-search 
after causes. Our search should be not for the unknown Xy but its 
known functions.* 

The reader of Problems of Life and Mind ” will understand in 

(1) Krishaber, Le la Nevropathie CMbrocardiaque, 1873, p. 46. There are many other 
czamploB in this work, and indeed in most general works on Insanity. 

(2) Compare Barthoz, Nou/velU Science de VMommcy 1806. 
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how far I agree with and in how far I should restrict this statement. 
I have argued for the necessity of science limiting its research to 
known functions, refusing to admit into its equations any unknown 
quantities, even when these are postulated ; but I have also endea- 
voured to show that the supjioscd axiom of causes not being know- 
able, when their effects are known, is a fallacy, and a misappre- 
hension of the nature of causation ; it, is plausible only through the 
metaphysical postulate that the cause is something different from its 
effects — something which is itself the unknown quantity ; and then, 
indeed, the assertion that one cannot know the cause is altruism. 
I admit that the special conditions which 'constitute the state of 
organization arc at present very imperfectly known, and may .there- . 
fore be expressed by the symbol a?, or by the familiar symbols Vital 
Force, Vitality, &c. But to the same extent we arc ignorant of the 
special effects. Our knowledge of the functions is very imperfect 
and vague ; it is daily becoming more precise, and with each pre- 
cision there emerges a greater clearness as to the conditions or 
causes. Nor will there be any clearer insight gain^ into these 
by postulating an unknown x as their agent. The agnostic is no 
better off than the spiritualist, except that he only pretends to 
explain the facts observed by means of sensible experiences, and 
does not suffer his inclinations to dictate his conclusions. 

Geojwo*: Henry Lewes. 


{To he concluded in the next Number.) 
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It is told of Strafford that before reading any book for the first time, 
he would «all for a sheet of paper, and then proceed to write down 
, upon it some sketch of the ideas that he already had upon the 
subject of the book, and of the questions that he expected to find 
answ'ered. No one who has been at the pains to try the experiment, 
will doubt the usefulness of Strafford's practice: it gives to our 
acquisitions from books clearness and reality, a right place and an 
independent shape. At this moment we are all looking for the 
biography of an illustrious man of letters, written by a near kins- 
man, who is himself naturally endowed with keen literary interests, 
and who has invigorated his academic cultivation by practical 
engagement in considerable affairs of public business. Before 
taking up Mr. Trevelyan’s two volumes, it is perhaps worth while, 
on Strafford's plati, to ask ourselves shortly what kind of signi- 
ficance or value belongs to Lord ^Macaulay's achievements, and to 
what place he has a claim among the forces of English literature. 
It is seventeen years since he died, and those of us who never knew 
him nor ever saw him may now think about his work with that 
perfect detachment which is impossible in the case of actual con- 
temporaries. 

That Macaulay comes in the very front rank in the mind of the 
ordinary bookbuyer of our day is quite certain. It is an amusement 
with some people to put an imaginary case of banishment to a 
desert island, with the jjrivilcge of choosing the works of one 
author, and no more, to furnish literary coinpanionshipand refreshment 
for the rest of a lifetime. Whom would one select for this 
momentous post ? Clearly the author must be voluminous, for days 
on desert islands are many and long ; he must be varied in his moods, 
his topics, and his interests ; he must have a great deal to say, and 
must have a power of saying it that shall arrest a depressed and 
dolorous spirit. Englishinpn, of course, would with mechanical 
unanimity call for Shakespeare ; Germans could hardly hesitate 
about Goethe ; and a sensible Frenchman would pack up the ninety 
volumes of Voltaire. It would be at least as interesting to know 
the object of a second choice, supposing the tyrant were in his 
clemency to give us two authors. In the case of Englishmen there 
is some evidence as to a popular preference. A recent traveller in 
Australia informs us that the three books which he found on every 
squatter’s shelf, and which at last he knew before he crossed the 
threshold that he should be sure to find, were Shakespeare, the 
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Bible, and Macaulay’s Essays. This is only, an -illustration of a 
feeling about Macaulay that has been almost universal among the 
English-speaking peoples. 

We may safely say that no man obtains and keeps for a great 
many years such a position as this, unless he is possessed of some 
very extraordinary qualities, or else of common qualities in a very 
uncommon and extraordinary degree.* The world, says Tjoethe, is 
more willing to endure the Incongruous than to be patient under V 
the Insignificant. Even those who sot least value on what Macaulay 
does for his readers, may still feel bound to distinguish the elements 
that have given him his vast popularit3\ The inquiry is not 

a piece of merely literary criticism, for it is impossible that the • 
work of so imposing a writer should have passed through* the 
hands of every man and •woman of his time who has even the 
humblest pretensions to cultivation, without leaving a very decided 
mark on their habits both of thought and expression. As a 
plain matter of observation, it is impossible to take jup*a news- 
paper or a review, for instance, without perceiving Macaulay’s 
influence both in the style and the temper of modern journalism, 
and journalism in its turn acts upon the style and t^per of its 
enormous uncounted public. The man who now succeeds in 
catching the oar of the writers of ieading articles, is in the position 
that used to be held by the head of some great theological school, 
whence disciples swarmed forth to reproduce in ten thousand pulpits 
the arguments, the opinions, the images, the tricks, the gestures, 
and the mannerisms of a single master. 

Two men of very different kinds have thoroughly impressed the 
journalists of our time, Macaulay and Mr. Mill. Mr. Carlyle w'O 
do not add to them; he is, as the Germans call Jean Paul, cfer 
Eitizige. And he is a poet, while the other two are in their degrees 
serious and argumentative writers, dealing in difierent ways with the 
kreat topics that constitute the matter and business of daily discussion. 
They are both of them practical enough to interest men handling real 
affairs, and yet they are general or theoretical enough to supply such 
men with the large and ready commonplaces which are so useful to 
a profession that has to produce literary, graces and philosophical 
decorations at an hour’s notice. It might perhaps be said of theso 
two distinguished men that our public writers owe most of their 
virtues to the one, and most of their vices to the other. If Mill 
taught some of them to reason, Macaulay tempted more of them to 
declaim: if Mill set an examplo of patience, tolerance, and fair 
examination of hostile opinions, Macaulay did much to encourage 
oracular arrogance, and a rather too thrasonical complacency; 
if Mill sowed ideas of the great economic^ political, and moral 
bearings of the forces of society, Macaulay trained a taste for super- 
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ficial particularities^ trivial circumstantialities of local colour^ and all 
the paraphernalia of the pseudo-picturesque. 

^ Of course nothing so obviously untrue is meant as that this is an 
account of Macaulay’s own quality. What is empty pretension in 
the leading article was often a warranted self-assertion in Macaulay ; 
what is little more than tgstmess in it, is in him often a generous 
indignation. What became 4 ind still remain in those who have 
made him their model, substantive and organic vices, the foun- 
dation of literary character and intellectual temper, were in him the 
incidental defects of a vigorous genius. And we have to take a man 
of his power and vigour with all his drawbacks, for the one are 
wrapped up in the other. Charles Fox used to apply to Burke a 
passage that Quintilian wrote about Ovid. “ Si animi sui affectibus 
temperare quam indulgcre maluisset,” quoted Fox, ‘‘quid vir iste 
preostare nop potuerit ! ” But this is really not at all certain either 
of Ovid, or Burke, or anyone else. It suits moralists to tell us that 
excellence lies in the happy mean and nice balance of our faculties 
and impulsed, and perhaps in so far as our own contentment and an 
/ easy passage through life are involved, what they tell us is true. 
But for making a mark in the world, for rising to supremacy in art 
or thought or afiairs — whatever those aims may be worth — ^a man 
possibly does better to indulge rqther than 1o chide or grudge his 
genius, and to pay the penalties for his weaknesses rather than run 
any risk of mutilating those strong faculties of which they happen to 
be an inseparable accident. Versatility is not a universal gift among 
the able men of the world ; not many of them have so many gifts 
of the spirit as to be free to choose by what pass they will climb ‘the 
steep where Fame’s proud temple shines afar.’ If Macaulay had 
applied himself to the cultivation of a balanced judgment, of tem- 
pered phrases, and of relative propositions, he would probably have 
sunk into an impotent tameness. A great pugilist has sometimes 
been converted from the error of his ways, and been led zealously to 
cherish gospel graces, but the hero’s discourses have seldom been 
edifying. Macaulay, divested of all the exorbitancies of his spirit and 
his style, would have been a Samson shorn of the locks of his strength. 

Although, however, a writer of marked quality may do well 
to let his genius develope its spontaneous forces without too 
assiduous or vigilant repre^ion, trusting to other writers of 
equal strength in other directions, and to the general fitness of 
things and operation of time, to redress the balance, still it is. the 
task of criticism in counting up the ^nffibutions of one of these 
strong men to examine the mischiefs no less than the benefits inci- 
dent to their work. There is no puny carping nor cavilling in the 
process. It is because such men are strong that they are able to do 
harm, and they may injure the taste and judgment of e. whole gene- 
ration, just because they are never mediocre. That is implied in 
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strength. Macaulay is not to be measured now merely as if he were 
the author of a new book. His influence has been a distinct literary 
force, and in an ago of reading, this is to be a distinct force in deciding 
the temper, the process, the breadth, of men’s opinions, no less than 
the manner of expressing tliem. It is no new observation that the 
influence of an author becomes in Jbime something apart from his 
books, and that a certain generalised or abstract personalit;^ impresses 
itself on our minds, long after we have forgotten the details of his 
opinions, the arguments by which ho enforced them, and even, what 
are usually th^ last to escape us, the imagea by which he illustrated 
them. Phrases and sentences are a mask : but we detect the features 
of the man behind the mask. This personality of a favourite ’author* 
is a real and powerful agency. Unconsciously we are infccted’with 
his humours ; wo apply hk methods ; we find ourselves copying the 
rhythm and measure of his periods ; wo yonder how he would have 
acted, or thought, or spoken in our circumstances. Usually a strong 
writer leaves a special mark in some particular region \)f mental 
activity : the final product of him is to fix some persistent religious 
mood, or some decisive intellectual bias, or else some trick of the 
tongue. Now ilacaulay has contributed no philosophic ideas to the 
speculative stock, nor lias he developed any one great historic or 
social truth. Jlis work is always •full of a high spirit of manliness, 
probity, and honour ; but he is not of that small band to whom we 
may apply Mackintosh’s thrice and four times enviable panegyric 
on the eloquence of Dugald Stewart, that its peculiar glory consisted 
in having ' breathed the love of virtue into whole generations of 
pupils.’ lie has painted many striking pictures, and imparted a 
certain reality to our conception of many great scones of the past, 
lie did good service in banishing once for all those sentimental 
Jacobite leanings and prejudices which had been kept alive by the 
sophistry of the most popular of historians, and the imagination of 
the most popular of romance- writers. But where he set his stamp has 
been upon style ; style in its widest sense, not merely on the grammar 
and mechanism of writing, but on what De Quincej’* described as its 
organology ; style, that is to say, in its relation to ideas and feelings, 
its commerce with thought, and its reaction on what one may call 
the temper or conscience of the intellect. 

Let no man suppose that it matters little whether the most 
universally popular of the serious authors of a generation — and 
Macaulay was nothing less than this — affects style coupi or style 
soutenu. The critic of style is not the dancing-master, declaiming 
on the deep ineffable things that lie in a minuet. < He is not the 
virtuoso of supines and gerundives. The morality of style goes 
deeper * than dull fools suppose.’ When Oomte took pains to 
prevent any sentence exceeding two lines of his manuscript or five 
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of print ; to restrict every paragraph to seven sentences ; to exclude 
every hiatus between two sentences or even between two para- 
graphs ; and never to reproduce any word, except the auxiliary 
monosyllables, in two consecutive sentences; he justified his literary 
solicitude by insisting on the wholesWeness alike to heart and 
intelligence of submission to artificial institutions. lie felt, after he 
had once mastered the habit of the new 5"oke, that it became the 
source of continual and unforeseeable improvements even in thought, 
and he perceived that the reason why verse is a higher kind of 
literary perfection than prose, is that verse imposes a greater number 
of rigorous forms. We may add that verse itself is perfected, in the 
hands of men of poetic genius, in proportion to the severity of this 
mechanical regulation. Where Pope or Racine had one rule of metre, 
Victor Hugo has twenty, and he observe^ them as rigorously as an 
algebraist or an astronomer observes the rules of calculation or demon- 
stration. One, then, who touches the style of a generation acquires 
no trifling authority over its thought and temj)er, as well as over the 
length of its sentences. 

The first and most obvious secret of Macaulay^s place on popular 
bookshelves is that he has a true genius for nurration, and narration 
will always in the eyes not only of our squatters in the Australian 
bush, but of the many all over the world, stand first among literary 
gifts. The common run of plain men, as has been noticed since the 
beginning of the world, are as eager as children for a story, and 
like children they will embrace the man who will tcdl them a story, 
witli abundance of details and plcntj^ of colour, and a realistic 
assurance that it is no mere niakc-belicvc. Macaulay never stops 
to brood over an incident or a character, with an inner oyc intent on 
penetrating to the lowest depth of motive and cause, to the furthest 
complexity of impulse, calculation, and subtle incentive. The spirit 
of analysis is not in him, and the divine spirit of iiicditatiou is not 
in him. His whole mind runs in action and movement; it busies 
itself with eager interest in all objective particulars. He is seized 
by the external and the superficial, and revels in every detail that 
appeals to the five senses. The brilliant Macaulay,” said Emerson, 
with slight exaggeration, “ who expresses the tone of the English 
governing classes of the day, explicitly teaches that good means 
good to eat, good to wear, material commodity.” So ready a faculty 
of exultation in the exceeding great glories of taste and touch, of 
loud sound and glittering spectacle, is a gift of the utmost service 
to the narrator who craves immense audiences. Let it bo said that if 
Macaulay exults in the details that go to our five senses, his sensuous- 
ness is always clean, manly, and fit for honest daylight and the 
summer sun. There is none of that curious odour of autumnal 
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decay that clings to the passion of a more modern school for colour 
and flavour and the enumerated treasures of subtle indulgence. 

Mere picturesqueness, however, is a minor qualification compared 
with another quality which everybody assumes himself to have, but 
which is in reality extremely uncommon ; tjie quality, I mean, of 
telling a tale directly and in straightforward order. In speaking of 
Ilallam, Macaulay complained that Gibbon had brought ftito fashion 
an unpleasant trick of telling a story by implication and allusion. 
This provoking obliquity has certainly increased rather than declined ^ 
since Ilallam’a day, and it has reached its height and climkx in the 
latest addition of all to our works of popular histor}', Mr. Green’s 
clever book upon the English People. Mr. Froude, it is true, whatever 
may be his shortcomings on the side of sound moral and political 
judgment, has admirable gifts in the way of straightforward narration, 
and Mr. l^h'ceman, when he docs not prgss too hotly after emphasis 
and abstains from overloading his account with superabundance of 
detail, is usually excellent in the way of direct descriptioif. Still, it 
is not merely because these two writers arc alive ancf Macaulay is 
not, that most people would say of him that he is unequalled in our 
time in his mastery of the art of letting us know in an express and 
unmistakable way exactly what it was that happened, though it 
is quite true that in many portions of his too elaborated History of 
William the Third he describes a large number of events about which, 

I think, no sensible man can in the least care cither how they 
happened, or whether indeed they happened at all or not. 

Another reason why people have sought Macaulay is that he 
has in one way or another something to tell them about many of 
the most striking personages and interesting events in the history of 
mankind. And he does really tell them something. If any one 
will be at the trouble to count up the number of those names that 
belong to the world and time, about which Macaulay has found not 
merely something, but something definite and pointed to say, he will 
be astonished to see how ’large a portion of the wide historic realm 
is traversed in that ample flight of reference, allusion, and illustra-^ 
tion, and what unsparing copiousness of knowledge gives substance, 
meaning, and attraction to that blaze and glare of rhetoric. 

Macaulay came upon the world of letters, just as the middle 
classes were expanding into enormous prosperity, were vastly in- 
creasing in numbers, and were becoming more alive than they had 
ever been before to literary interests. His Essays are as good as a 
library ; they make an incomparable manual and vade-mecum for a 
busy uneducated man who has curiosity and enlighffeYttnent eflqiigh 
to wish to know a little about the great lives and great thoughts, the 
shining words and many-coloured complexities of action, that have 
marked the journey of man through the ages. Macaulay had an 
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intimato acquaintance both with the imaginative literature and the 
history of Greece and Rome, with the literature and the history 
of modern Italy, of France, and of England. Whatever hi» 
special subject, he contrives to pour into it with singular dexterity 
a stream of rich, graphic, and telling ‘ illustrations from all these 
widely diversified sources. Figures from history, ancient and 
modern, saered and secular ; characters from plays and novels from> 
Plautus down to Walter Scott and Jane Austen; images and similes 
from poets of every age and every nation, ' pastoral, pastoral- 
comical, historical-pastorjil, tragical-historical ; ' shrewd thrusts from 
satirists, wise saws from sages, pleasantries caustic or pathetic from 
humorists ; all throng Macaulay’s pages with the bustle and variety 
and afuimation of some glittering masque and cosraoramic revel of 
great books and heroical men. Hence, .though Macaulay was in 
mental constitution one of the very least Shakcspercan writers that 
ever lived, yet he has the Shakcspercan quality of taking his reader 
through aa immense gallery of interesting characters and striking 
situations. No writer can now expect to attain the widest popularity 
as a man of letters unless he gives to the world mu/Za as well as 
mxilium. Sainte-Beuve, the most eminent man of letters in France in 
our generation, wrote no less than twenty-seven volumes of his incom- 
parable Caimnes, Mr. Carlyle, tljic most eminent man of letters in 
England in our generation, has taught us tint silence is golden in 
thirty volumes. Macaulay was not so exuberantly (jopious as these 
two illustrious writers, but he hud the art of being as various without 
being so voluminous. 

There has been a great deal of deliberate and systematic imitation 
of Macaulay’s style, often by clever men who might well have 
trusted to their own resources. Its most conspicuous vices arc very 
easy to imitate, but it is impossible for any one who is less familiar 
with literature than Macaulay was, to reproduce his style effectively, 
for the reason that it is before all else the style of great literary 
knowledge. Nor is that all. Macaulay’s* knowledge was not only 
very wide ; it was both thoroughly accurate and instantly ready. 
For this stream of apt illustrations he was indebted to his extra- 
ordinary memory, and his. rapid eye for contrasts and analogies. 
They come to the end of his pen as he writes ; they are not laboriously 
hunted out in indexes, and then added by way of afterthought and 
extraneous interpolation. Hence quotations and references that in 
a writer even of equal knowledge, but with his wits less promptly 
about him, would seem mechanical and awkward, find their place in 
a page of Macaulay as if by a delightful process of complete assimi- 
lation and spontaneous fusion. 

We may be sure that no author could have achieved Macaulay ’a 
boundless popularity among his contemporaries, unless his work had 
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abounded in what is substantially Commonplace. Addison puts fine 
writing in sentiments that are natural without being obvious, and 
this is a true account of the ^law^ of the exquisite literature of the 
Queen Anne men. We may perhaps add to Addison's definition^ 
that the great secret of thcf best kind of popularity is always the 
noble or imaginative handling of Commonplace. Shakespeare may 
at first, seem an example to the contrary ; and indeed is it not a 
standing marvel that the greatest writer of a nation that is dis- 
tinguished among all nations for the pharisaism, puritanism, and 
unimaginative ^narrowness of its judgments^ on conduct and type of 
character, should be paramount over all writers for the breadth, 
maturity, fulness, subtlety, and infinite variousness of his conception 
of human life and nature ? One possible answer to the porplcjdty is 
that the puritanism does, not go below the surface in us, and that 
Englishmen are not really limited in their view by the too strait 
formulas that are supposed to contain then* explanations of the moral 
universe. On this theory the popular appreciation of Shakespeare 
is the irrepressible response of the hearty inner man® to a voice in 
which he recognises the full note of human natufe, and those wonders 
of the world which are not dreamt of in his professed philosophy. A 
more obvious answer than this is that Shakespeare's popularity with 
the many is not due to those finer glimpses that are the very essence 
of all poetic delight to the few, but to his thousand other magnificent 
attractions, and above all, after his skill as a pure dramatist and 
master of scenic interest and situation, to the lofty or pathetic setting 
with which he vivifies, not the subtleties or refinements, but the 
commonest and most elementary traits of the commonest and most 
elementary human moods. The few with minds touched by nature or 
right cultivation to the finer issues, admire the supreme genius which 
takes some poor Italian talc, with its coarse plot and gross personages, 
and shooting it through 'vyith threads of variegated meditation, pro- 
duces a masterpiece of penetrative reflection and high pensive 
s^gS^stion as to the deepest things and most secret parts of the life 
of men. But to the general these finer threads are undiscerniblc. 
What touches them, and most rightly touches them and us all, in the 
Shakesperean poetry, are topics eternally^ old, yet of eternal freshness, 
the perennial truisms of the grave and the bride- chamber, of shifting 
fortune, the surprises of destiny, the emptiness of the answered vow. 
This is the region in which the poet wins his widest if not his hardest 
triumphs, the region of the noble Commonplace. 

A writer dealing with such matters as principally occupied Macaulay 
has not the privilege of resort to these great poetic inspirations. Yet 
history, too, has its generous commonplaces, its plausibilities of emotion, 
and no one has ever delighted more than Macaulay did to appeal to 
the fine truisms that cluster round lo>ve of freedom and love of native 
land. The high rhetorical topics of liberty and patriotism are his 
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readiest instruments for kindling a glowing reflection of these mag- 
nanimous passions in the breasts of his readers. That Engb'shman is 
hardly to be envied who can read without a glow such passages as 
that in the History about Turenne being startled by the shout of storn 
exultation with which his English allieef'advanced to the combat, and 
expressing the delight of a true^ soldier when ho learned that it was 
ever the fashion of Cromweira pikemen to rejoice greatly when they 
beheld the enemy ; while even the banished cavaliers felt an emotion 
of national pride when they saw a brigade of their countrymen, out- 
numbered by foes and abandoned by friends, drive before it in 
headlong rout the finest infantry of Spain, and force a passage into 
a counterscarp which had just been pronounced impregnable by the 
ablest of the marshals of France. Such prose as this is not less 
thrilling to a man who loves his country, than the spirited verso of 
the Lays of Ancient Rome. And the commonplaces of patriotism and 
freedom would never have been so powerful in Macaulay’s hands if they 
had not boen inspired by a sincere and hearty faith in them in the 
soul of the wiiter. His unanalytical turn of mind kept him free of 
any temptation to think of love of country as a prejudice, or a passion 
for freedom as an illusion. The cosmopolitan or international idea 
which such teachers as Cobden have tried to impress on our stubborn 
islanders, would have found in Mjiicauluy not lukewarm or sceptical 
adherence, but pointblank opposition and denial. He believed as 
stoutly in the supremacy of Great Britain in the history of the good 
causes of Europe, as M. Thiers believes in the supremacy of France, 
or Mazzini believed in that of Italy. The thought of the prodigious 
industry, the inventiveness, the stout enterprise, the free govern- 
ment, the wise and equal laws, the noble literature, of this fortunate 
island and its majestic empire beyond the seas, and the discretion, 
valour, and tenacity by which all these great material and still greater 
intangible possessions had been first w on and then kept against every 
hostile comer whether domestic or foreign, sent through Macaulay 
a thrill, like that which the thought of. Paris and its heroisms 
moves in the great poet of France, or siglit of the dear city of the 
Violet Crown moved in an Athenian of old. Thus habitually, with 
all sincerity of heart, to offer to one of the greater popular pre- 
possessions the incense duo to any other idol of superstition, sacred 
and of indisputable authority, and to let this adoration be seen 
shining in every page, is one of the keys that every man must find 
who would make a quick and sure way into the temple of contempo- 
rary fame. 

It is one of the first things to be said about Macaulay, that he was 
in exact accord with the common average sentiment of his day on every 
subject on which he spoke. His superiority was not of that highest 
kind which leads a man to march in thought on the outside margin of 
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the crowd, watching them, sympathising with them, hoping for them, 
but apart. Macaulay was one of the middle-class crowd in his heart, 
and only rose above it by extraordinary gifts of expression. He had 
none of that ambition which inflames some hardy men, to make new 
beliefs and new passions en^ter the minds of their neighbours ; his 
ascendancy is due to literary pomp, ^not to fecundity of spirit. No 
one has ever surpassed him in the art of combining resolute and 
ostentatious common sense of a slightly coarse sort in choosing his 
point of view, with so considerable an appearance of dignity ofii 
elevation in SQfting it forth and impressing it upon oth^s. The 
elaborateness of his style is very likely to mislead people into 
imagining for him a corresponding elaborateness of thought and* 
sentiment. On the contrary, Macaulay's mind was really very sitnple, 
strait, and with as few notes in its register, to borrow a phrase from 
the language of vocal compass, as there are few notes, though they 
are very loud, in the register of his written prose. When we look 
more closely into it, wliat at first wore the air of dignity ^nd eleva- 
tion, in truth rather disagreeably resembles the narrow assurance of 
a man who knows that he has with him the grea*t battalions of public 
opinion. We are always quite sure that if Macaulay had been an 
Athenian citizen towards the ninety-fifth Olympiad, he would have 
taken sides with Anytus and Meletus in the impeachment of Socrates. 
A popular author must take the accepted maxims for granted in a 
thoroughgoing way. lie must suppress any whimsical fancy for 
applying the Socratic elenchus, or any other engine of criticism, 
scepticism, or verification, to those sentiments or current precepts of 
morals, which may in fact be very two-sided and may be much neg- 
lected in practice, but which the public opinion of his time requires 
to be treated in theory and in literature as if they had bee(n cherished 
and held sacred semper, nhUpie, ct ah omnibus. 

This is just what Maciuilay docs, and it is commonly supposed to 
be no heavy fault in him or any other writer for the common public. 
Man cannot live by analysis alone, nor nourish himself on the secret 
delights of irojiy. And if Macaulay had only reflected the more 
generous of the prejudices of mankind, it would have been well 
enough. Burke, for instance, was a writer who revered the preju- 
dices of a modern society as deeply as Macaulay did ; he believed 
society to be founded on prejudices and held compact by them. Yet 
what size there is in Burke, what fine perspective, what momentum, 
what edification ! It may be pleaded that there is the literature of 
edification, and there is the literature of knowledge, and that the 
qualities proper to the one cannot lawfully be expected from the 
other, and would only be very much out of place if they should 
happen to be found there. But there are two answers to this. 
First, Macaulay in the course of his varied writings discusses all 
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sorts of ethical and other matters, and is not simply a chronicler of 
party and intrigue, of dynasties and campaigns. Second, and more 
than this, oven if he had never travelled beyond the composition of 
historical record, he could still have sown his pages, as does every 
truly great writer, no matter what his subject may be, with those 
significant images or far-reaching suggestions, which suddenly 
light up a Whole range of distant thoughts and sympathies within 
us; which in an instant affect the sensibilities of men with a 
something new and unforeseen ; and which awaken, if only for 
a passing moment, the .faculty and response of the .diviner mind. 
Tacitus docs all this, and Burke does it; and that is why men who 
care nSthing for Homan despots or for Jacobin despots, will still 
perpetually turn to those writers almost as if they were on the level 
of great poets or very excellent spiritual teachers. 

Ono secret is that they^ and all such men as they were, had that 
of which Macaulay can hardly have had the rudimentary germ, the 
faculty of^deep abstract meditation and surrender to the fruitful 
* leisures of the spirit.’ We can picture ISIacaulay talking, or 
making a speech in the House of Commons, or buried in a book, or 
scouring his library for references, or covering his blue foolscap with 
dashing periods, or accentuating his sentences and barbing his 
phrases ; but can anybody think of him as meditating, as modestly 
pondering and wondering, as possessed for so much as ten minutes 
by that spirit of inwardness which has never been Avholly wanting 
in any of those kings and princes of literature, with whom it is good 
for men to sit in counsel P He seeks Truth, not as she should be 
sought, devoutly, tentatively, and with the air of one touching the 
hem of a sacred garment, but clutching her by the hair of the head 
and dragging her after him in a kind of boisterous triumph, a 
prisoner of war and not a goddess. 

All this finds itself reflected, as the inner temper of a man always 
is reflected, in his style of written prose. The merits of his prose 
are obvious enough. It naturally reprodtices the good qualities of 
his understanding, its strength, manliness, and directness. That 
exultation in material goods and glories of which we have already 
spoken mak^s his pages rich in colour, and gives them the effect of a 
sumptuous gala-suit. Certainly the brocade is too braiid«>new, and 
has none of the delicate cliarm that comes to such finery when it is 
a little faded. Again, nobody can have any excuse for not knowing 
exactly what it is that Macaulay means. We may assuredly say of 
his prose what Boileau says of his own poetry — ‘ Et mon vers, bien 
ou mal, dit toujours quelquo chose.’ This is a prodigious merit, 
when we reflect with what fatal alacrity human language lends itself 
in the hands of so many performers upon the pliant instrument, to 
all sorts of obscurity, ambiguity, disguise and pretwtious mystifi- 
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cation. SoaUger is supposed to have remarked of the Basques and 
their desperate tongue : ' *Tis said the Basques understand one 
another ; for my part, I will never believe it.^ The same pungent 
doubt might apply to loftier members of the hierarchy ofi^peech than 
that forlorn dialect, but never to English as handled by Macaulay. 
He never wrote an obscure sentence in his li^, and this may seem a 
small merit, until we remember of how» few writers we cotlld say the 
same. 

Macaulay is of those who think prose as susceptible of polished 
and definite foimi as verse, apd he was, we should suppose, \){ those 
also who hold the typo and mould of all written language to be 
spoken language. There are more reasons for demurring to the- 
soundness of the latter doctrine than can conveniently be made to 
fill a digression here. For one thing, spoken language necessarily 
implies one or more listeners, whereas wytten language may often 
have to express meditative moods and trains of inward reflection 
that move through the mind without trace of external Reference, 
and that would lose their special traits by the introduction of any 
suspicion that they were to be overheard. Again, even granting 
that all composition must bo supposed to be meant by the fact of its 
existence to be addressed to a body of readers, it still remains to be 
shown that indirect address to the inner ear should follow the same 
method and rhythm as address directly through impressions on the 
outer organ. The attitude of the recipient mind is different, and 
there is the symbolism of a now medium between it and the speaker. 
The writer, being cut off from all those effects which are producible 
by the physical intonations of the voice, lias to find substitutes for 
them by other means, by subtler cadences, by a more varied modula- 
tion, by firmer notes, by more complex circuits, than sufiSce for the 
utmost perfection of spoken language, which has all the potent and 
manifold aids of personality, in writing, whether it be prose or 
verse, you are free to produce effects whose peculiarity one can only 
define vaguely by saying that the senses have one part less in them 
than in any other of the forms and effects of art, and the imaginary 
voice one part more. But the question need not be laboured here, 
because there can be no dispute as to the quality of Macaulay's prose. 
Its measures are emphatically the measures of spoken deliverance. 
Those who have made the experiment, pronounce him to be one of 
the authors whoso works are most admirably fitted for reading 
aloud. His firmness and directness of statement, his spiritedness, 
his art of selecting salient and highly coloured detail, and all his 
other merits as a narrator keep the listener's attention, and make 
him the easiest of writers to follow. 

Although, however, clearness, directness, and positiveness are 
master qualities and the indispensable foundations of all good style, 
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yet dots the matter plainly by no moans end with them. And it is 
even possible to have these virtues so unhappily proportioned and 
inauspiciously mixed with other turns and casts of mind^ as to end 
in work with little grace or harmony or fine tracery about it, but 
only overweening purpose and vehement will. And it is overweening- 
ness and self-confident will that^are the chief notes of Macaulay's style. 
It has no benignity. Energy is doubtless a delightful quality, but then 
Macaulay's energy is energy without momentum, and ho impresses 
us more by a strong volubility than by volume. It is the energy 
of intefests and intuitions, wdiich though they are profoundly 
sincere if ever they were sincere in any^nmn, are yet in the relations 
•which they comprehend, essentially superficial. 

Still, trenchancy whether in speaker or writer is a most effective 
tone for a large public. It gives them confidence in their man, 
and prevents tediousness— except to those who reflect how delicate 
is the poise of truth, what steeps and pits encompass the dealer in 
unqualifiefj propositions. To such persons, a writer who is trenchant 
in every sentence of every page, who never lapses for a line into the 
contingent, who marches through the intricacies of things in a blaze 
of certainty, is not only a writer to be cHs(ni.4ted, but the owner of a 
doubtful and displeasing style. It is a great test of slyle to watch 
how an author disposes of the qualifications, limitations, and excep- 
tions that clog the wings of his main proposition. The grave and con- 
scientious men of the seventeenth century insist ed on packing them all 
honestly along with the main proposition itself within the bounds of 
a single period. Burke arranges them in tolerably close order in the 
paragraph. Dr. Newman, that winning writer, disperses them lightly 
over his page. Of Macaulay it is hardly unfair to say that he dis- 
patches all qualifications into outer space before he begins to write, 
or if he magnanimously admits one or two here and there, it is only 
to bring them the more imposingly to thorsame murderous end. 

We have spoken of Macaulay's interests and intuitions wearing a 
certain air of supeificiality ; there is a ‘feeling of the same kind 
about his attempts to be genial. It is not truly festive. There is 
no abandonment in it. It has no d6ep root in moral humour, and 
is merely a literary form, resembling nothing so much as the 
hard geniality of some clever college tutor of stiff manners enter- 
taining undergraduates at an official breakfast-party. This is not 
because his tone is bookish ; on the contrary, his tone and level are 
distinctly those of the man of the world. But one always seems to 
find that neither a wide range of cultivation nor familiar access to 
the best Whig circles had quite removed the stiffness and self- 
conscious precision of the Clapham Sect. We would give much for 
a little more flexibility, ^and would welcome even a slight conscious- 
ness of infirmity. As has been said, the only people whom men 
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cannot pardon are tho perfect. Macaulay is like the military king 
who never suffered himself to be seen, even by the attendants in his 
bedchamber, until he had had time to put on his uniform and 
jack-boots. His severity of eye is very ^wholesome; it makes 
his writing firm, and firmiiesf is certainly one of the first qualities 
that good writing must have. But there is* such a thing as soft 
and considerate precision, as well as^hard and scolding^precision. 
Those most interesting English critics of the generation slightly 
anterior to Macaulay, — Hazlitt, Lamb, De Quincey, Leigh Hunt, — 
were fully his equals in precision, and yet they knew how to be 
clear, acute, and definite, without that edginess and inelasticity 
which is so consjjicuous in 3Iacaulay^s criticisms, alike in^ their . 
matter and their form. , 

To borrow the figure of an old writer, Macaulay’s prose is not like 
a flowing vestment to his thought, but like a suit of armour. It is 
often splendid and glittering, and the movement of the opening 
pages of his Histor}' is superb in its dignity. Ibit that mewement is 
exceptional. As a rule there is the hardness, if there also often 
the sheen, of highly- wrought metal. Or, lo chabge our figure, his 
pages are composed as a handsome edifice is reared, not as a fine 
statue ora frieze 'with bossy sculptures graven’ grows up in tho 
imaginative mind of tlic statuarj;. There is no liquid continuity, 
such as indicates a w'riter possessed by his subject and not merely 
possessing it. Tlie periods arc marshalled in due order of procession, 
bright and high-stepping ; they never escape under an impulse of 
emotion into the full current of a brimming stream. What is 
curious is that though Macaulay seems ever to be brandishing a two- 
edged gloaming sword, and though he steeps us in an atmosphere of 
belligerency, yet we arc never conscious of inward agitation in him, 
and perhaps this alone would debar him from a place among the 
greatest writers. For they, under that reserve, suppression, or 
management, which is an indispensable condition of tho finest 
rhetorical art, even when aiming at the most passionate effects, still 
succeed in conveying to their readers a thrilling sense of the strong 
fires that are glowing underneath. Now when Macaulay advances 
with his hectoring sentences and his rou^h pistolling ways, wo feel 
all tho time that his pulse is as steady as that of the most prac- 
tised duellist who ever ate fire. lie is too cool to be betrayed 
into a single phrase of happy improvisation. His pi(‘ture8 glare, but 
are seldom warm. Those strokes of minute circumstantiality which 
ho loved so dearly, show that even in moments when his imagination 
might seem to be moving both spontaneously and ardently, it was 
really only a literary instrument, a fashioning tool and not a melting 
flame. Let us take a single example. He is describing the trial of 
Warren Hastings. “Every step in the proceedings,” be says, 
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carried the mind either backward through many troubled centuries 
to the days when the foundations of our constitution were laid ; or 
far away over boundless seas and deserts, to dusky nations living 
under strange stars, worshipping strange gods, and writing strange 
characters from right to Icft/^ The odd triviality of the last detail, 
its unworthincss of the sentin^ent of the passage, leaves the reader 
chocked ; jwhat [sets out as a fine stroke of imagination dwindles 
down * to a sort of literary conceit. And so in other places, 
even where the writer is most deservedly admired for gorgeous 
picturesque effect, we feel that it is only the literqry picturesque, 
a kind of infinitely glorified newspaper-reporting. Compare, for 
instance, the most imaginative piece to bo found in any part of 
Macaulay's writings with that sudden and lovely apostrophe in 
Carlyle, after describing the bloody horrgrs that followed the fall of 
the Bastille in 1789 : — 0 evening sun of July, how, at this hour, 
thy beams fall slant on reapers amid peaceful woody fields ; on old 
women spinning in cottages ; on ships far out in the silent main ; on 
balls at the* Orangeric of Versailles, where high-rouged dames of 
the Palace are even now dancing with double-jacketed Hussar- 
officers ; — and also on this roaring Ilell-porch of a Hotel de Yillc ! " 
Who does not feel in this the breath of poetic inspiration, and how 
different it is from the mere comjvjsite of the rhetorician's imagina- 
tion, assiduously working to order ? 

This remark is no disparagement of Macaulay's genius, but a 
classification of it. We are interrogating our own impressions, and 
asking ourselves among what kind ot writers he ought to be placed. 
Rhetoric is a good and worthy art, and rhetorical authors are often 
more useful, more instructive, more really respectable than poetical 
authors. But it is to be said that Macaulay as a rhetorician will 
hardly be placed in the first rank by those who have studied both 
him and the great masters. Once morOy no amount of embellish- 
ment or emphasis or brilliant figure suffices to produce this intense 
effect of agitation rigorously restrained f nor can any beauty of 
decoration be in the least a substitute for that touching and penetra- 
tive music which is made in prose by the repressed trouble of grave 
and high souls. There is a certain music, we do not deny, in 
Macaulay, but it is the music of a man everlastingly playing for us 
rapid solos on a silver trumpet, never the swelling diapasons of 
the organ, and never the deep ecstasies of the four magic strings. 
That so sensible a man as Macaulay should keep clear of the modern 
abomination of dithj^rambic prose, that rank and sprawling weed of 
speech, was natural enough ; but then the effects which we miss in 
him, and which, considering how strong the literary faculty in him 
really was, we are almost astonished to miss, are not produced 
by dithyramb but by repression. Of course the answer has been 
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already given ; Macaulay^ powerful and vigorous as he was, had no 
agitation, no wonder, no tumult of spirit, to repress. The world 
was spread out clear before him ; he read it as plainly and as 
certainly as he read his books ; life was all an affair of direct 
categoricals. • 

This was at least one secret of those hard modulations and shallow 
cadences. How poor is the rhythm* of Macaulay's prose^ we only 
realise by going with his periods fresh in our ear to somo true 
master of harmony. It is not worth while to quote passages from 
an author who is in everybody's library, and Macaulay is aljrays ho 
much like himself that almost'any one page Will serve for an illustra- 
tion exactly as well as any other. Let an5"one turn to his chayacter 
of Somers, for whom he had much admiration, and then turn to 
Clarendon's character of Falkland ; — a person of such prodigious 
parts of learning and knowledge, of that inimitable sweetness and 
delight in conversation, of so flowing and t)bliging a humanity and 
goodness to mankind, and of that primitive simplicity and integrity 
of life, that if there were no other brand upon this odious and accursed 
civil war than that single loss, it must be most infamous and execrable 
to all posterity." Now Clarendon is not a great writer, nor even 
a good writer, for he is prolix and involved, yet we see that even 
Clarendon, when ho comes to a matter in which his heart is engaged, 
becomes sweet and harmonious in his rhythm. If we turn to a prose- 
writer of the very first place, we are instantly conscious of a still 
greater difference. How flashy and shallow Macaulay's periods seem 
as we listen to the fine ground-base that rolls in the melody of the 
following passage of Burke's, and it is taken from one of the least 
ornate of all his pieces : — 

“ You will not, wo trust, lieliovc, that, bom in a civilwod country, formed to 
gontlo manners, trained in a merciful religion, and living in enlightened and 
polished times, where oven foreign hostility is softened from its original stern- 
ness, wo could have thought of letting loose upon you, our late beloved 
brethren, these fierce tribes of, savages and cannibals, in whom tho traces of 
human nature are effaced by ignorance and barbarity. "Wo rather wished to 
have joined with you in bringing gradually that unhappy part of mankind into 
civility, order, piety, and virtuous discipline, than to have confirmed their evil 
habits and increased their natural ferocity by fieshing them in tho slaughter of 
you, whom our wiser and tetter ancestors had sent into the wilderness with the 
express view of introducing, along with our holy religion, its humane and 
charitable manners. We do not hold that all things are lawful in war. Wo 
should think every barbarity, in fire, in wasting, in murders, in tortures, 
and other cruelties, too horrible and too full of turpitude for Christian mouths 
to uttonor ears to hear, if done at our instigation, by those who we know will 
make war thus if they make it at all, to be, to all intents and purposes, os if 
done by ourselves. Wo clear ourselves to you our brethren, to the present 
age, and to future generations, to our king and country, and to Europe, 
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’which, as a spectator, beholds this tragic scene, of oveiy part or sharo in 
adding this Inst and worst of evils to the inevitable mischiefs of a civil war. 

** We do not call you rebels and traitors. We do not call for the vengeance 
of the crown against you. We do not know how to qualify millions of our 
countrj^men, contending with one heart for an admission to piivileges which 
wo have over thought our own happiness and honor, by odious and unworthy 
names. On the contrary, wo higyy revere the principles on which you act, 
though woiament some of their 4 |flfocts. Armed as j'ou are, we embrace you, 
as our friends and as our brethren by the beat and dt arcst tics of relation.” 

may be said that ther^ is a patent injustice in compaidng the 
prose of a historian crilicising or describing great events at second 
band, with the prose of a statesman taking active part in great 
events, fired by the passion of a present conflict, and stimulated by 
the vivid interest of undetermined issues. If this be a well grounded 
plea, and it may be so, then of course it excludes a contrast not only 
with Burke, hut also with Bolingbroke, whose fine manners and 
polished gaiety give us a keen sense of the grievous garishness of 
Macaulay. Jf we may not imitate a comparison between Macaulay 
and great actors on* the stage of affairs, at least there can bo no objec- 
tion to the introduction of Southey as a standard of comparison. 
Southey was a man of letters pure and simple, and it is worth 
remarking that Macaulay himself admitted that he found so great a 
charm in Southey’s style, as nearly always to read it with pleasure, 
even when Southey was talking nonsense. Now% take any page of 
the Life of Nelson or the Life of Wesley ; consider how easy, smooth, 
natural, and winning is the diction and the rise and fall of the 
sentence, and yet how varied the rhythm and how nervous tho 
phrases ; and then turn to a page of Macaulay, and wince under its 
stamping emphasis, its overcoloured tropes, its exaggerated expres- 
sions, its unlovely staccato. Southey’s history of the Peninsular 
War is now dead, but if any of my readers lias a copy on his 
highest shelves, I would venture to ask him to take down the third 
volume, and read the concluding pages, pf which Coleridge used to 
say that they were the finest specimen of historic eulogy he bad ever 
read in English, adding with forgivable hyperbole, that they were 
more to the Luke’s fame and glory than a campaign. ‘‘ Foresight 
and enterprise with our commander %vent hand in hand ; he never 
advanced but so as to be sure of his retreat ; and never retreated but 
in such an attitude as to impose upon a superior enemy,” and so on 
through the sum of Wellington’s achievements. “ There was some- 
thing more precious than these, more to be desired than the high and 
enduring fame which he had secured by his military achievements, 
the satisfaction of thinking to what end those achievements bad been 
directed ; that they were for the deliverance of two most injured and 
grieyously oppressed neftions ; for the safety, honour, and welfare of 
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his own country ; and for the general interests of Europe and of the 
civilized world. His campaigns were sanctified by the cause ; they 
were sullied by no cruelties, no crimes; the chariot- wheels of his 
triumphs have been" followed by no curses ; his laurels are entwined 
with the amaranths of righteousness, ^nd upgn his death-bed he 
might remember his victories among his good works.” 

With this exquisite modulation still delighting the e^r, we open 
Macaulay’s Essays and stumble on such sentences as this : That 
Tickell should have been guilty of a villany seems to us highly 
improbable. That Addison should have been guilty of a villany 
seems to us highly improbable. But that these two men should 
have conspired together to commit a villany seems to us improbable 
in a tenfold degree.” fiiapou, teal Trau/itapdi/, kuI fiiapwraroi / ! 
Surely this is the very burlesque and travesty of a style. Yet it is a 
characteristic passage. Tt would be easy to fkid a thousand examples 
of the same vicious workmanship, and it would bo difficult to fi.nd a 
page in which these cut and disjointed sentences are npt ftie type 
and mode of the prevailing rhytlim. 

What is worse than want of depth and fineness of intonation in a 
period .is all gross excess of colour, because excess of colour is con- 
nected with graver faults in the region of the intellectual conscience. 
Macaulay is a constant sinner in this respect. The wine of truth is 
in his cup a brandied draught, a hundred degrees above proof, and 
he too often replenishes the lamp of knowledge with naphtha instead 
of fine oil. It is not that he has a spontaneous passion for exuberant 
decoration, which he would have shared with more than one of the 
greatest names in literature. On the contrary, we feel that the 
exaggerated words and dashing sentences are the fruit of deliberate 
travail, and the petulance or the irony of his speech is mostly duo to 
a driving predilection for strong effects. ' His memory, his directness, 
his aptitude for forcing things into firm outline, and giving them a 
sharply defined edge, — these and other singular talents of his all 
lent themselves to this intrepid and indefatigable pursuit of effect. 
And the most disagreeable feature is that Macaulay was so often 
content with an effect of an essentially vulgar kind, offensive to 
taste, discordant to the fastidious ear, and worst of all, at enmity with 
the whole spirit of trutif. By vulgar wo certainly do not mean 
homely, which marks a wholly different quality. No writer can be 
more homely than Mr. Carlyle, alike in his choice of particulars to 
dwell upon, and in the terms or images in which he describes or 
illustrates them, but there is also no writer further removed from 
vulgarity. Nor do we mean that Macaulay too copiously enriches 
the tongue with infusion from any Doric dialect. For such raciness 
he had little taste. What we find in him is that quality which 
French call brutal. The description, for instance, in the essay on 
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Hallam, of the license of the Bestoration^ seems to us a coarse and 
vulgar picture^ whose painter took the most garish colours he could 
find on his palette and laid them on in untempered crudity. And 
who is not sensible of the vulgarity apd coarseness of the account of 
Boswell ? ** If he hfid not been a great fool, he would not have been 
a great writer .... he was a dunce, a parasite, and a coxcomb,’^ and 
so forth*, in which the slfallowness of the analysis of Boswell’a 
character matches the puerile rudeness of the terms. Here, again, 
ii a sentence about Montesquieu. *'The English at that time,” 
MacauJay says of the middle of the eighteenth century, con. 
sidered a Frenchman who talked about constitutional checks and 
fundamental laws as a prodigy not less astonishing than the 
learned pig or musical infant.” And ho then goes on to describe 
the tiuthor of one of the most important books that ever were 
written as specious but shallow, studious of effect, indifferent to 
truth— the lively President,” and so forth, stirring in any reader 
who happens to know Montesquieu’s influence, a singular amaze- 
ment. We are not concerned with the judgment upon Montesquieu, 
nor with the truth as to contemporary English opinion about him, 
but a writer who devises an antithesis to such a man as Montesquieu 
in learned pigs and musical infants, deliberately condescends not 
merely to triviality or levity but to flat vulgarity of thought, to 
something of mean and ignoble association. Though one of the most 
common, this is not Macaulay’s only sin in the same unfortunate 
direction. He too frequently resorts to vulgar gaudiness. For 
example, there is in one place a certain description of an alleged 
practice of Addison’s. Swift had said of Esther Johnson that 
whether from her easiness in general, or from her indifference 
to persons, or from her despair of mending them, or from the same 
practice which she most liked in Mr. Addison, I cannot determine ; 
but when she saw any of the company very warm in a wrong 
opinion, she was more inclined to confirm them in it than to oppose 
them. It prevented noise, she said, dud saved time.” ^ Let us 
behold what a picture Macaulay draws on the strength of this 
passage. ^'If his first attempts to set a presuming dunce right 
were ill-received,” Macaulay says of Addison, “ ho changed his tone, 

* assented with civil leer,’ and lured the 'Mattered coxcomb deeper 
and deeper into absurdity.” To compare this transformation of the 
simplicity of the original into the grotesque heat and overcharged 
violence of the copy, is to see the homely maiden of a country 
village transformed into the painted flaunter of the city. 

One more instance. Wc should bo sorry to violate any sentiment 
of TO ffefipov about a xnan of Macaulay’s genius, but what is a 
decorous term for a description of the doctrine of Lucretius’s great 
(1) Forster’s << Swift,” i. 26S. 
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poenif thrown in parenthetically, as the silliest and meanest system 
of natural and moral philosophy P Even disagreeable artifices of 
composition may be forgiven when they serve to vivify truth, to 
quicken or to widen the morj^l judgment, but Macaulay^s hardy 
and habitual recourse to strenuous snperlativps is fundamentally 
unscientific and untrue. There is no mere instructive example in our 
literature than he, of the saying that thb adjective is the enemy of 
the substantive. 


4 


In 1837 Jeffrey saw a letter written by Macaulay to a common 
friend, and stating the reasons for preferring a literary to a political 
life. Jeffrey thought that his illustrious ally was wrong in the 
conclusion to which he came. As to the tranquillity of an authdr's 
life,” ho said, “ I have no soft of faith in it. And as to fame, if an 
author’s is now and then more lasting, it is generally longer with- 
held, and except in a few rare eases it is of a less pervading or 
elevating description. A great poet or a groat original writer is 
above all other glory. But who would give much, for such a glory 
as Gibbon’s ? Besides, I believe it is in the inward glow and pride 
of consciously influencing the destinies of mankind, much more 
than in the sense of personal reputation, that the delight of either 
poet or statesman chiefly consists.” * And Gibbon had at least the 
advantage of throwing himself into a controversy destined to endure 
for centuries. He, moreover, was specifically a historian, while 
Macaulay has been prized less as a historian proper, than as a 
master of literary art. Now a man of letters, in an age of battle and 
transition like our own, fades into an ever-deepening distance, unless 
ho has while he writes that touching and impressive quality, — the 
presentiment of the eve ; a feeling of the difficulties and interests 
that will engage and distract mankind on the morrow. Nor can it 
bo enough for enduring fame in any age merely to throw a golden 
halo round the secularity of the hour, or to make glorious the 
narrowest limitations of tKe passing day. If we think what a 
changed sense is already given to criticism, what a different concep- 
tion now presides over history, how many problems on which he 
was silent are now the familiar puzzles of •even superficial readers, 
we cannot help feeling ^at the eminent man whoso life we are all 
about to read, is the hero of a past which is already remote, and that 
he did little to make men better fitted to face a present of which, 
close as it was to him, he seems hardly to have dreamed. 
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THE FINANCED OF INDIA.* 


Tiik finances of India may 'at this time have a special interest in 
Manchester (even beyond Hhat which Manchester always takes in 
our Eastern Empire), because the possibility of effecting fiscal 
eliaiiges desired, and I may almost say demanded, by the manufac- 
turc'rs of this country must depend on the statfe of the finances. 
Before large sources of revenue can be abandoned, it must bo shown 
(iirher that the finances are so prosperous that the money can be 
spared, or that the income necessary for the public service can be 
raised in some other waj'. * 

In saying this I do<-not express any opinion of my own on the 
])r()ijriety (rf abolishing the duties on the import of manufactured 
goods. The Indian duties were certainly not imposed for purposes 
of protection, and they are very moderate in amount, not now in 
jiiiy case exceeding five per cent. Seeing the large revenue 
derived from the cotton duties, an independent ruler of India 
Would probably not remit these duties. Still, I quite feel that 
in oxir administration of IndKa it may fairly bo expected that 
the I’ullest justice should bo done not only to the people of India, but 
also to the manufacturers and people of this country. And I 
approach the subject looking to the fact that the views expressed in 

(1) The present paper was prepared for, and, with some uijlroviations to uavo time, 
read to the Manchester Chamber of Commerce in December last, in accordaiK'o 
w'itli It wish which some of the leading men in the Chamber had been good enough to 
express. Indian iinancial affairs seem to have now an interest which may justify the 
])uhlication of the paper. 1 should only like to add that I have seen with some surprise 
that j'ublic men in high position Lave ventured ,to speak of an entirely fictitioiH 
surplus of the last two years — a surplus which^ is only made out by eliminating 
altogether the famine charges, as well as the great public works, in a manner entirely 
aibitrary. Tlio public accounts required by rariiament show, and can show, no such 
hgurcs. I lake, from a very recent official statement, the following account of surplus 
and delicit for the last six years, which will serve for reference in reading the fol- 
lowing pages. 


Tear. 

Surplua, exclusi^'e 
of rublic Works 
Dxtroordinar)*. 

Surplus, inclnnivei 
of PubUc Works 
Extraordinary. 

^Deficit, excltisive 
of PubUc Works 
Extraordinary. 

Deficit, inclusive 
of Public Works 
Extraordinary. 

1870-1 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1,482,990 

315,180 

— 

■ 

1871-2 

3,124,177 

1,495,703 


- 

1872-3 

1,765,672 

- - 

418,897 

18 i 3—4 


j 

1,807,668 

5,360,975 

1874-5 1 

(regulitr estimate) / 

— 

— 

494,489 

4,626,592 

1875-6 \ 

1 (budget estimate) J 

506,000 

1 

— 

3,794,000 
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3Iaiicliester have been in a sense accepted by the highest official 
authority, when Lord Salisbury gave it as his opinion that the duties 
must go as soon as the thing is possible. It is, then, at least time to 
consider whether the measure is, or probably soon will be, financially 
possible, and I confine myself *to that question. I most strongly 
hold that the financial question must govern all others. It would 
be tho gravest injustice to cause a deficit in the Indian finanec. 

I am myself all for prudence in matters of finance. I do not at 
all like tho modern fashion of incurring great debts and trusting to 
tho future for theif repayment.. But in India I go further thair this. 
I am not content that in time of peace and prosperity we should 
make the two ends meet. I think that there is this most cardinal 
and essential difference between Indian finance and that of our 
own and other self-governing countries — that while we can appeal 
to the purses and patriotism of our own people to raise additional 
revenues in case of war or misfortune, in InSia the very opposite is 
the case. There, tho harder we are pressed the more difficult,® I may 
say impossible, wo should find it to raise additional rcveniffi. I must 
ask your very particular attention to this point, for* I think it is one 
to which sufficient advertence has not been had. It is in time; 
of peace and quiet that tho taxes really necessary can safely be 
imposed, and the public may bo habituated to them. In tinu‘ 
of adversity it would be almost as much as our rule is worth 
to do any such thing. Consequently, in such times of need, if 
wo have stored nothing in prosperity, there is nothing lor it 
but to borrow, and to borrow in this country. I say that, under the 
circumstances of India, it is only prudent to create a good margin in 
time of peace, on which we may fall back in time of adversity. 

The Indian populations are to an excessive degree creatures of 
habit. They do not so much object tp taxation to which they are 
accustomed as to novelty in taxation. So long as a tax is new it is 
disliked in the extreme. But in a few years it ceases to be new, and, 
if not in itself very bad and vexatious, it is acquiesced in as part of 
the established and natural order of things. 

Another difference between India as now governed and Europe I 
will allude to before going further. In a self-governed country it is 
often argued that not onljp arc debts represented by real and good 
public improvements nothing more than a judicious expenditure of 
capital, but also they serve as sort of ballast to the state, in conse- 
quence of the interest in peace and good government of so many 
influential fundholders who cannot afford to suffer revolution and 
anarchy. Be this as it may, tho case is widely different when, as of 
late in India, tho borrowed money for the most part comes from the 
distant country of the governors, not from that of tho governed. 
The amount remitted year by year from India to England is already 
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enormous. That amount is year by year increasing ; it must be a 
great source of eventual political weakness ; and to add to the amount 
by incurring fresh debts in England, even for useful purposes, is I 
submit very questionable policy. I am aware that the Government 
has taken this view, and has recently sought to. raise loans in India 
rather than in England — ^we are even told that the last loan was 
mainly taken up by natives. But I understand that, under the 
English system of tenders by capitalists who resell to the public, 
this only means that native stockjobbers were even keener than 
Europeans for the chances of the market. We have no assurance that 
the stock is permanently held by the native public. Certainly 
the proportion held by natives is far less than in former days. 

^ Yet the natives have great want of a secure investment for money, 
and had great faith in a Government annuity, though that faith was 
much shaken by some of our dealings during and after the ^^lutiny. 
I am not without regr&ts for the old system of open loans if money 
must be borrowed for public works. Formerly, when loans were 
open at adow rate, and natives could at any time put their money 
into the local Treasury without the intervention of a stockjobber, 
much native money flowed in in a quiet w’ay. 

With these preliminary remarks I come to the present condition 
of Indian finance. It has been the fashion with some people to 
describe it as extremely prosperous. In this I do not agree. I 
think that while much attention has been paid to economy, still 
much of the apparent improvement is the result of manipulating 
figures, and throwing expenses hitherto charged against income into 
the new head of extraordinary,” to be met by borrowing. Whether 
the present financial condition be sound or unsound, I do distinctly 
assert that it is less satisfactory than in some former periods ; that 
recent alleged surpluses on the “ ordinary ” account are not real 
surpluses ; and that, while the times are most prosperous, we arc 
not making any 8ufl5.cicnt provision against a rainy day. There is 
very little surplus on the account called “ ordinary,” and a large 
deficit on the extraordinary account. 

In dealing with the matter I shall not trouble you with very 
numerous figxires or with any very detailed calculations of my own. 
I shall take only the simplest and most ^jecent figures presented to 
Parliament and published, as they appear in the last Statistical 
Abstract relating to British India,” and in The Annual Keport of 
the Progress and Condition of India.” 

First let us look at the debts which we have incurred, and sec 
what we have to show for them. After a hundred years spent in 
the acquisition of the rule of all India, after many wars and many 
civil and commercial struggles, the East India Company reached the 
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year 1857, with a debt of about fifty millionB — ^not a very large 
Burn with so great an empire and all its fittings and appliances 
to show for it. 

The Mutiny involved a very large expenditure and a very large 
•debt, for the most part inavitable. And in another form the 
guaranteed railways have caused for. a time, a great increase of 
payments. I may say, however, that, db far as regards the trunk lines 
on Lord Dalhousie’s plan, I consider the railways to be a distinct 
success. They already pay on the whole a very considerable, 
interest on the sums expended. Several of the chief lines may now 
be deemed self-supporting (fr nearly so, and there is reasonable 
prospect that the whole annual loss will soon be reduced to figures 
which cannot be set against the vastly improved facilities which 
they directly afford for purposes of government, to say .nothing of 
<5ommercial advantages. * • 

Looking to page 11 of the Statistical Abstract, I find that 
oii JiOth April, 18()5, the total debt and obligations amounted 
to £98,475,555, whilo on the 31st March, 1874, the ^mount was 
£122,184,024, a diflbrence of nearly twenty-four millions. Again 
in 1874-5 there has been a deficit, on the whole, of £4,526,592 ; and 
in the present year a large deficit is expected, according to the official 
statement, if all charges bo included. There have been apparently 
some changes in the mode of accoimt with respect to ‘‘obligations,** 
some having been cancelled and others added ; but I cannot 
doubt that our liabilities have been increased by at least some 
twenty-five millions sterling since 1865. 

Now what have we to show for this deficit ? Happily no great 
wars ; the Empire has enjoyed almost uninterrupted peace and 
generally uninterrupted prosperity. The famines which have 
afflicted certain parts of the country are visitations which in one 
part of India or another may bo traced in almost every decade. 
We must look for a justification, both for the deficit and for the 
failure of a proper saviijg for years of adversity, to the great 
public works which arc supposed to justify the “ extraordinary ** 
head, under which the deficit is euphoniously veiled. 

I fully admit that so far as Government undertakes works com- 
mercially remunerati^ works which mfght fairly bo the task of 
private enterprise and^hich the Government assumes for peculiar 
political reasons, in such case tho expenditure may bo rightly kept 
apart as “ extraordinary.** But I think the “ extraordinary ** account 
should be confined to such cases ; and when I was a member of tho 
Council of India I most heartily concurred in a dispatch to the 
Government of India in which tho Secretary of State strictly laid 
down the rule that the “extraordinary** expenditure was to be 
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absolutely confined to works directly remunerative — to those which 
may be confidently expected to pay the interest on the money 
borrowed" by direct return to the Treasury. That principle had 
certainly not been previously followed, and I regret to say that I 
fear it has not since been followed to <t8 full extent, and is not now 
followed. On the contrary, the last accounts from India show that 
the Viceroy has laid down an entirely different rule of his own. I 
believe that the order was not at all liked, and instead of complying, 
the Viceroy has substituted this nile. In effect he says : “ Between 
the de^pit on guaranteed railways and unpaying irrigation and other 
works, we already incur a loss of about two millions per annum ; 
all wp can undertake is not to increase that loss. But as on© thing 
begins to pay, we hold ourselves free to embark in other unpaying 
schemes.” The consequence is that, as fast as the really paying 
guaranteed railways are completed and brought into full work and 
begin to pay the full interest, the Indian Government holds ^itself 
free to charge to ‘‘ extraordinary ” works of a different character 
which nevej will pay. Thus the present loss of two millions per 
annum wdll be perpetuated, even if it is not increased. 

In dealing with the finance, we must distinguish between general 
good supposed to bo done to the country — a good which cannot be 
ascertained exactly in figures — and direct pecuniary return. From 
a strict financial point of view, we can look only to the latter; or, 
at most, we can only further take into account direct money savings 
to Government. It will not suffice to say, “ (>b, true there is not 
direct pecuniary return, but the prosperity of the country leads to 
increase of revenue, and that recoups the Government.” When I 
come to the main sources of revenue, I shall have to show that they 
are much less elastic than is gencrallj’^ supposed. 

Again, then, I ask what have we to show lor the deficit of the last 
ten j’cars in the shape of w’orks really yielding a direct profit 
sufficient to meet the interest on the money borrowed ? 

Well, the Government has taken over tivo or three very unpaying- 
and insolvent concerns which private companies threw on its 
hands ; it has built a good many very shaky barracks, many of 
which have proved very unsuitable; it has carried on several 
irrigation schemes; and it has made a co^j^nencement of several 
State railways. With respect to railways, the fact is that almost all 
the paying lines have been occupied by the guaranteed companies^ 
and most of those taken up by the Government are the lines which 
are not likely to pay. Some wore rejected by the companies as 
unprofitable. A great part of the Government lines are undertaken 
for political objects. I think the Northern Bengal lino is the only 
one likely really to paj^ and comparatively little has yet been spent 
on that. The irrigation* works recently constructed or taken over 
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do not directly pay. I am awaro that an official statement has been 
prepared by the Public Works Department to show that the canals 
do, as a whole, pay a certain moderate percentage. But depart- 
mental statements of this kind should be tested by independent 
authority. These figures ar(?misleading in several ways. The old 
canals made by the native Governmeftits are lumped up with recent 
canals which do not pay ; the interest during construction is not 
taken into account ; in some cases a portion of the land revenue is 
arbitrarily assigned to the canals. In spite of some evils, I do not 
doubt that the canals are in one way or other advantageous to the 
country. But there arc difficulties, connected with the tenure of the 
land and otherwise, which must interfere with the prospect of 
direct profit. The subject is too large and difficult to enter on here. 
I will only say that it is j)rincipally in connection with the land 
revenue that real profit can be arrived at. If the unearned increment 
of the land is to come to the State, so^iay the indirect profit of 
irrigation railways and other public works, but not otherwise. 
Altogether, I do not think that above half the deficit oi the last ten 
years can be attributed to works officially called rtjproductive ; and I 
am sure that there is but a very small fraction of the whole expendi- 
ture which really pays fair interest on the money spent. 

No doubt, on the statement wtich I have made, the argument 
commonly used suggests itself. It is said, “ You admit that many 
of the works undertaken are in one shape or other beneficial to the 
country, is it not then good policy to borrow the money and 
make tliem ? ” I say, provided very great care and discrimination is 
used only to make really useful works, and not to follow' the rush of 
opinion into w'orks useful or useless, by all means make such w'orks 
as you have money to make. The best guarantee for real care is the 
necessity of paying for tliein. And reverting to my view, that, 
situated as we are in India, "we ought to save in time of prosperity, 
I say that the best way of investing such savings is in w'orks which 
arc really useful. I think, then, that the old Company’s fashion of 
making W'orks, which arc thus indirectly beneficial, out of income, 
and not charging them to capital, w-as a good and sound one, which 
we may still with advantage follow. One of our Indian Finance 
Ministers (Mr. Masse^^t was, I think) said with great truth that a 
large outlay on public works is an expenditure which may be 
retrenched at any time if necessity arises. I would have it then 
that we should so adjust our income and expenditure, that in time of 
peace and quiet we should have a clear annual surplus over inevitable 
expenditure of at least two or three millions per annum — I would 
myself rather say four or five millions — to provide for famines, great 
works, and everything else. I w’^ould quite approve the devoting of 
the surplus to works indirectly beneficial to Ihe country, if we at the 
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same time keep a sufficient reserve to enable us to meet sudden 
emergencies without borrowing. I would not embark on works 
which canhot be thus met from revenue^ excepting only in case of a 
clear and undoubted commercial investment, so likely to pay that a 
private capitalist would invest his mon^y in it. A railway through 
a rich and populous part of India not yet provided for, and present- 
ing no extraordinary cngineer&g difficulties, would probably come 
under this last category ; but, as a rule, neither our present State 
railways nor our recent irrigation works do. 

We want, then, a surplus to enable us to meet unforeseen and 
extraordinary expenditure and great jiublic works. What is our 
prospect of attaining that end? To deal with this part of the 
' subject I must again glance back a little, and run over our Indian 
financial history in a very few words. 

Under native rule the land revenue, pfished to a point almost or 
quite as high as rent — not unfrequently higher — is the mainstay of 
the finance. All other sources are merely subsidiarj\ Tliese last 
took the shape of very frequent and vcxiitious transit duties, fees on 
trades and professions, fines, and extortions. From all these we have 
relieved the country. In lieu of the abolished transit duties we have 
imposed very moderate duties on most imports and on some exports. 
And we have created two great sources of revenue unknown to the 
natives — the opium revenue, which is practically an immense export 
duty, and the salt duty. Salt was subjected by the natives to petty 
duties like other articles ; but in no native Slate, so far as I am 
aware, was it ever made the subject of very high duties and a 
special source of large revenue, such as it is to us. Our salt duty, 
though the people arc now habituated to it, is distinctly a llritish as 
distinguished from a native tax. The excise on spirits and drugs, 
though much developed by us, had its beginning in the native 
system. 

Stamps are merely a form of collecting r(?\'enuc, and many kinds of 
revenue may be put under that head. In India stamps for the most 
part represent a tax on litigation, or perhaps it would be more 
proper to say fees to defray the cost of litigation. Recent apparent 
large increases in the stamp revenue are chiefly due to the transfer 
to stamps of large classes df court fees hitherto paid in cash. And 
so far as the increase is real there has been^ least a corresponding 
increase in the cost of the courts. I would then hardly class stamps 
as a real source of revenue, a comparatively small receipt from 
light stamps on commercial documents excepted. 

Our really effective Indian revenue is derived from five sources — 
land, opium, salt, excise, and customs — of which land yields some- 
what more than all the others put together. 

Down to the time of the Mutiny, the Company managed to carry 
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on the administration, including public works, from these sources. 
After the Mutiny, India had for a short time the benefit of the 
services of that very able financier the late Mr. James Wilson. 
Mr. Wilson considered, anii I am inclined to think justly consi- 
dered, that the altered circifmstances of our position in the country, 
due to the discovery that wo could no longer rely on a cheap 
native army, rendered necessary an increase of income. ^He imposed 
fresh taxation, notably the income-tax, also a large addition to 
the customs duties, some addition to the salt duty, and some other 
imposts. After the war came prosperity; very large apiounts of 
English capital (borrowed) guarranteed, and private) were poured 
into the country. Partly as the result of this prospeqty, and 
partly by the new plan of throwing off public works on ^extra- 
ordinary loans, it has been found possible to get rid of most of the 
additional taxation imposed by Mr. Wilson. It has been assumed 
that all the surplus of times of prospertty and something more can 
be applied to remission of taxation. In this way the whole of the 
new imposts affecting the rich and well-to-do — the income-tax, the 
enhanced customs duties, &c. — have been done*away with ; only that 
affecting the poor, the salt duty, has been maintained and further 
aggravated. In ray opinion that is a very great injustice. 

To see the course of Indian finance in the last ten years let us 
turn to pages 7 and seq. of the »Statistical Abstract. 

The prosperity subsequent to the Mutinj^ culminated in a con- 
siderable surplus in 18GG. But very large sums were then spent 
on public works not always the most prudent. The military charges 
were still very high. There was a heavy deficit in the years 1868 
and 1809, which much alarmed the Grovernnient of the late Lord 
Mayo. Stringent measures of retrenchment and some measures of 
taxation were resorted to, including a sudden increase of the income- 
tax in the middle of the year, which created more hubbub among 
the richer classes than perhaps it was wortli. 

Lord Mayo was a true; friend of the people, and he had nothing more 
at heart than the mitigation of the salt duty in those parts of India 
where it pressed most heavily. It was mainly with this object that 
he clung to tho income-tax. This he states very plainly in his 
minutes, and on t^ ground the income-tax was maintained at a 
moderate rate to the end of his reign. 

Another very important measure of Lord Mayo’s Government 
was the localisation of a portion of the finance. He desired to 
regulate the increase of the growing departments, so far as they 
were of a local character and dependent on local arrangements, 
views, and management, by giving to each local Government once 
for all a permanent grant slightly reduced from the grant of recent 
years, and calling on them to find all further sums that might be 
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required for the improvement of those departments from local 
sources. It is quite clear that Lord Mayo's Government con- 
templated possible fresh taxation by the provincial Governments in 
case the necessity arose and fitting means approved by the supreme 
Government could bo devisod. More Specially Lord Mayo sought 
to restore local municipal insfitutions, and to promote among the 
people both- a desire for improvements of which they directly reaped 
the benefit and a self-reliance founded on the necessity of paying 
for such improvements by local rates. This view was much pressed 
on the local Governments, and plans in that direction were taking 
shape when Lord Mayo died. The result of Lord Mayo's measures 
was that a surplus was again established. On the 31st March, 1872, 
a few weeks before the arrival of his successor, the accounts showel 
a surplus on the year of close on a million and a half sterling, all 
extraordinary disbursements included. 

This prosperous state of things has since been very much altered, 
partly by » remission of taxation and partly by extraordinary 
demands on the Treasury. In my opinion Lord Northbrook 
came to India too much inclined to the view, set about by 
those who most make themselves heard in India and accepted by 
many earnest men at home, that the people of India have been 
overburdened by recent attempts at direct and other taxation. I 
think he has too much put forward remission of taxation as the 
object to be aimed at, as distinguisliod from adjustment of taxation 
and the establishment of a safe balance. I think too much has been 
conceded to the rich and noisy, and too little to the poor. The 
income-tax has been abolished and some other concessions have 
been made, but the salt-tax remains unabated. 

Following on Lord Northbrook's too confident reductions of tax- 
ation came the famine and some other demands. The surplus of 
1871-2 gave place to a large deficit, whi^h reached the sums of 
£5,360,975 in 1873-4, and £4,526,092 in 1874-5, extraordinary 
expenses included as in the previous accounts 

Since the famine-expenditure has ceased, the Government cannot 
hold out any better prospect than an equilibrium, to be attained if 
it is permitted to borrow for works called ‘‘ extraordinary," and to 
keep them out of the account. The estimateSs^or the present year 
show that, if no misfortune or unexpected charge of any kind occurs, 
if we have continued prosperity without war or famine, the Govern- 
ment expects a surplus of £506,000 only on the ordinary account,^ 
and a deficit of £3,794,000 if the extraordinary account be included. 
Since these estimates were framed w'C have very narrowly escaped 
a serious complication in Burmah, and I understand that there is 
again a scarcity in Behar, for which considerable expenses may pos- 
sibly bo incurred. 
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It is also the case that the expenditure on works not classed as 
“ extraordinary ” is much less than it was some years ago. Some 
of the provincial authorities complain that many improvements 
have been stopped in consequence of the famine in Bengal, and 
the Commander-in- Chief is# aggrieved that military works are not 
carried forward as rapidly as in former years.. The present estimates 
are the result of a somewhat severe economy in every thing^not classed, 
as extraordinary. 

Lord Mayo’s plan of throwing on provinces and localities the 
burden of providing for local benefits by local taxes and rates has 
also been checked. The Ideal Governments have not devised any 
new provincial taxation which commended itself to the Government 
of India. Some plans of the kind, proposed by the Government of 
Bombay, were, I believe rightly, negatived. The present Viceroy, 
ill effect, broadly announced that no new taxes, imperial *or pro- 
vincial, would be sanctioned. • 

Lord Northbroolc much discouraged all municipal arrangements 
w’hich might result in taxation in any shape. Act of the 

Bengal Legislature for reconstituting rural municipalities in Bengal, 
with permissive i)owcrs of rating in a very limited way, for sanitation, 
education, and other improvements, was vetoed by him on the 
ground that it might possibly lead to increase of taxation. I think 
it was hardly taken into account that in native times there is a very 
large self-imposed local taxation by the members of the village com- 
munities for their own objects. 

One great experiment in local taxation for local purposes has been 
carried through, and I think I may presume to say that it is now 
on all hands admitted that it has been attended with extraordinary 
and unexpected success. I allude to the Bengal Road leep. I had 
tlic duty, on assuming the government of Bengal, of considering 
this subject, in accordance with Lord Mayo’s wishes and those of 
the Secretary of State ; and, with the assistance of men very experi- 
enced in the affairs of Bengal, I framed a measure which was passed 
by the Bengal Legislative Council, and received the assent of Lord 
Mayo. That measure also received the approval of the then 
Secretary of State, before the change of financial policy occurred 
ill India, and was experimentally intt’oduced in several districts. 
Lord Northbrook, f(ir a time, looked on it with much suspicion, and 
prohibited its further extension ; but I am bound to say that eventu- 
ally he fairly permitted mo to carry out the policy which had been 
sanctioned by her Majesty’s Government, and gave me an honest 
support. The result has been that in the districts in which I tried 
it, rates imposed by local bodies for the donstructiou and main- 
tenance of local roads have been collected with a success which I 
may call astonishing. The system has been accepted almost without 
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a grumt)le^ and tlie people aeem quite sensible of tbe benefits wbicb 
they are to derive from it. So completely is this admitted, that 
Sir B. Temple has proposed^ and Lord Northbrook has sanctioned, 
the extension of the system to almost all the remaining districts of 
Bengal. * 

This, then, brings oar finaiice down to the present time. The 
income-taXr and salt-tax apart, I do not think it can properly be 
said that we have subjected the people of India to severe taxation. 
So far from the land revenue being a heavy tax imposed by us, wo 
have, by, leaving a large margin to the proprietors ykom we have 
established, created in their favour a vast and valuable property, 
which in this sense never existed before. The opium revenue is not 
^aid ];>y the people of India. The incidence of the customs and 
excise is very light. The richer natives^are certainly among the 
most lightly-taxed people in the world. On the poor the salt-tax 
, amounts to a poll-tax of about 8d, per head if we take the whole 
population pf India, men, women, and children, together ; but us the 
tax is paid in advance by the wholesale dealer, and is attended with 
many restrictions, it* probably costs the consumers something near 
Is. per head — say 5s. per family — that is, about 4 per cent, on the 
income of a labouring man earning 6 rupees or lOs, per month. In 
certain provinces, the duty being hqavier, the incidence of the tax is 
much heavier. 

Notwithstanding what I have said, I have never committed myself 
to advocate the continuance of the income-tax as an imperial tax. 
The decision has not rested with me, and I have suspended my judg- 
ment. It was my duty to collect the tax, and this I can say, that it 
has never been well assessed or put on a satisfactory footing. It was 
very roughly assessed at first — ^more successfully, however, tlian might 
have been expected. Since then the Government has never fully 
faced the question of making the tax a permanent resource. It has 
been continued from time to time. This has been conceded and that 
to those who are aggrieved. Much complaint was thus appeased, but 
the income was more and more attenuated. It was quite necessary 
either to take the tax in hand, readjust it, and impose it properly, or 
to abandon it. The plan to which I inclined was to localise it, 
throwing certain burdens on localities and giv^g them the income- 
tax to manipulate in their own way. At any rate I have said, ajid 
will continue to say, that while no relief was given to the poor, the 
tax should not have been taken off the rich without finding a 
substitute for it. 

However, the income-tax has gone, and Indian finance is, as it 
were, reduced to its original elenf^nts — the old-fashioned sources of 
income which existed before the Mutiny. Do these old-fashioned 
sources give promise of increase sufficient to meet an expenditure 
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which inevitably increases^ and to provide for those things which 
I have tried to show that prudence requires P That I must 
examine. 

I have stated the five sources of real revenue — ^land^ opium^ salt^ 
excise, and customs. I \^dll gb over them seriatim. 

The Indian land revenue is one of Jhoso subjects about which one 
feels that the further one goes the more, difficult it is. Aft^r having, 
I may almost say, devoted myself to the subject for upwards of thirty 
years, I have hardly arrived at confident conclusions. My views 
have been opposed to a permanent settlement, in the form at least in 
which we know it. 1 have inclined to the maintenance of the native 
system, imdor which, in one shape or other, almost the whole rent 
conies to the State, and is the public fund by which the functions of 
Government are carried oi^ tinder that system the customary rents 
are either collected by the State direct or taken through middlemen 
who receive a percentage for their trouble* and whose tenure is con- 
tingent on their good behaviour. , 

So long as this system is maintained, strong ideas regarding the 
rights of property in land do not arise. WhiRy wo administer the 
native system without native tyranny and caprice, small farmers who 
hold with perfect security of tenure, so long as they pay moderate 
rents, are well content; and thejniddloman who retains his func- 
tions and his pcrcoulage, so long as he performs his duties honestly 
and efficiently, quite accepts the situation. 

But once landed property in the English form is created, things 
become a cry different. When estates have acquired a marketable 
value, and are bouglit and sold, very strong interests arise, whicli 
energetically resist the increase of revenue at the will of the 
State officials. And under a system which gives the rich and influ- 
ential great power in the press, and great means of swaying public 
opinion, it becomes more, and more difficult to keep the Government 
revenue up to its former scale. Even whore Government deals direct 
with the ryots, the classes which formerly contentedly paid a full 
rent, so soon as they have bccomo accustomed to a property giving a 
larg(' margin of income, against which they can borrow and spend, 
greatly resent an}'^ sudden and serious reduction of that income. In 
Lord Cornwallis's tiiUi^ the Zemeindar Lad only 10 per cent, of the 
revenue, and ho performed gratuitously many duties for which we 
now pay heavily. Later on the rule was laid down that the pro- 
prietors should keep one-third of the rent, paying two-thirds to 
Govornment, and on that basis the, settlements were concluded for 
thirty years. Since then peace, prosperity, and pubHc works 
have done much for tho country, th6 value of the land and the free 
income of the proprietors has greatly increased. Tho State now 
demands only half the rent. Even that*half should be more than 
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the two-thirds of former days. But the meu who have till now paid 
only the light assessment made in a former generation, and who 
have learned to spend and borrow and mortgage on the strength of 
the large income accruing to them, feel bitterly a revision of assess- 
ment which diminishes their free income. There is more and more 
cry for ^‘consideration” and “moderation of assessments.” The 
land revenue does not increase in proportion to the increased value 
of the country ; the indirect benefit of railways and canals is not 
fully reaped by the State. True, up to this time considerable 
additions have been made to the assessments in some provinces, and 
frequent accessions of territory have co^ributed to swell the land 
revenue ; but further accessions of territory* wo do not now look for, 
and tliere is at present a strong tendency to reaction against increased 
assesWents. On the whole, notwithstanding my long-standing 
partiaKty for the old system of retaining the' rent as the State fund 
and so avoiding other taxation, I begin to think that we shall come 
to a permanent settlement in one shape or other. I fear that, as 
things are now going, we neither obtain an increase of revenue pro- 
portioned to the increased value of the laud and our increased ex- 
penses, nor do wc give that security against 'v ariable assessments at 
the will of the Government which seems to be requisite to a fair 
trial of the English system of property in land. If I had absolute 
power, perhaps I might still revert to the old Kvstem ; but to do so 
would be little short of a revolution ; and unless potent forces bring 
that about, I am coming to the belief that wc shall have to accept 
a permanent settlement and look to other forms of taxation. 

By a permanent settlement I mean one under which the payments 
arc at least regulated by a fixed scale, and no longer depend on the 
'will of the Government, nor on rents which may some day to some 
extent represent the investment of capital. The best compromise is 
probably that which would give for ever a revenue of the character 
of grain rents, that is payments to be regulated every few years by 
the price of the staple articles of production. 

To derive real social and political benefit from such a fixity of 
assessment, the measure must not be limited to the highest class 
connected with the land, but must extend to all the lower grades of 
persons having a real interest in the soil. There is no so great 
source of weakness to us as the necessity of maintaining weak land- 
lords against energetic sub-holders deprived of tho sacred right of 
rebellion. For instance, in my view, our only danger from what is 
called Mahommedan fanaticism is in cases where religion is 
merely used as a bond to unite a peasantry who believe that they 
have agrarian grievances.. It would bo necessary to make some 
special pro\i8ion for the effect of Government irrigation works. 

For the present I am^convinoo^ that, in the absence of any 
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revolution in our land policy, we have* already obtained and taken 
credit for almost all the increase of land revenue that we are likely 
to get for some time to come. Most, of our present settlements must 
now run for twenty or thirty years, and so fur from a general 
prospect of early increase, tl^re is, on the contrary, a great disposi- 
tion to reduce settlements made when the, price of cotton was 
high and agricultural affairs at high*tide. Several such reductions 
have lately been sanctioned. It seemVhow to be established that 
the Americans have succeeded in placing their cotton cultivation on 
as high a footing as before the war. I fear India cannot rival 
American cottoh in quality. • It so happens* that cotton is not only 
our most valuable export, 15ut is produced in the districts where we 
have the greatest power to raise the revenue as the value of produce' 
increases. The rice and jute and other great exports of Bengal 
and parts of Madras, in^ed I may say the bulk of our exports 
from that side of India, and those most capable of development, 
come from permanently settled provinces, where no increase of land 
revenue is possible. I say advisedly that, in revising^ our finances, 
we must not count on further rapid increase of the land revenue at 
present. 

Next in financial order stands the opium revenue. Wo have the 
highest official authority for the view that we ought not to rely on 
the permanence of this branch of bur revenue. Lord Mayo thought 
so ; recent and present Secretaries of State have declared so. Yet 
there is a comfortable under-current of belief that the opium revenue 
has continued to increase in spite of all sinister forebodings, and 
that it may well continue still to increase and flourish. So long as 
the political circumstances remain as they are, it may well be that, 
despite occasional fluctuations, our opium revenue may be main- 
tained. But I am very deliberately of opinion that it will not 
continue to develop as it has in past years, and I will explain why. 

The increase of the Indigenous cultivation in China is now 
beyond doubt. ‘Yet it may be that the unhappy spread of a taste 
for the drug among the Chinese population would leave room 
enough both for the inferior indigenous and for the superior foreign 
drug. If we could have supplied it at the price which was formerly 
thought the safest, that is at 1,000 or *1,100 rupees per chest, wc 
might have held ouif owm in the competition, and wx should still 
have levied, in practice, an export duty of nearly 200 per 
cent. This was the policy at which Lord Mayo's (jovernment 
aimed. It was intended to increase the quantity of Indian opium 
supplied so as to keep down the price to a level, which w ould 
compete advantageously with the Chinese and all other opiums. 
And no doubt, looking at the matter commercially, this was tlio 
right policy. But it turns out that tlje* attempt to extend the 
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production has boon uilsuccessful ; it almost looks as if we had 
reached tho limits of our powers in that way, unless inducements 
are held out such as would much detract from tho profit. 
Instead of an average of 60,000 chests of Bengal opium as was 
intended, we have only got about 45,000 chests. Consequently 
the price has gone up very, much. From the smaller quantity 
we have made more than wo expected to make from the larger 
quantity. * The immediate * financial efiect has been, favourable. 
If there were no comiictition this would bo nn excellent result. 
But the fear is that the high prices of the last few years arc killing 
the goo&) that lays the eggs. These prices are giving a very great 
stimulus to tho growth in China ; and even if we still sell our drug 
well, 1 do not think that with our present production the revenue 
can 6ontinue to increase ; we shall be very lucky if we maintain it at 
the high level of recent j-ears. This is supposing political con- 
ditions to remain as they (iirc. But tlicrc arc dangers which cannot 
be concealed. There is not only the danger of open w^ar with China, 
but there* is the possibility that China may become strong enough to 
take her own way yi this matter ; to say, “ Wc always have objected 
to this trade, and we arc determined to put a stoj) to There is 
the possibility that the conscience of England may bo awakened by 
those who take a strong view of this matter till tho country says, 

We will not force opium on tho Chinese ; they may do as Ihey likc.*^ 
Finally, after the exixirionce of the potato and tho vino, wo must 
always feel that a highly centralised cultivation of a single plant 
continued year after year and generation after generation in the 
same districts is very liable to bo interrupted by great blights. 
We have had some rather alarming appearances among the poppy 
plants of late years, and cannot but take into account that a blight 
might upset all our opium revenue. 

I come to the conclusion, then, that, if all goes well, wc may hope 
to retain our opium revenue, but cannot look to increase it rapidly 
as it has heretofore increased. At the same time, that revenue is one 
peculiarly exposed to risks by which it mUy be lost, and we certainly 
ought not to calculate too confidently on it. 

I have seen the salt- duty triumphantly instanced as a revenue 
progressive in a most gratifying degree. How far this is true a 
brief statement at page 39 of the last M<:;;ral and Material Pro- 
gress Report enables us to judge. True, the revenue has doubled 
hiiice the Mutiny, but most of the increase is due to the increasd 
taxation 'which a stricter and more organised system has enabled us 
to impose. In the period from 1857 to 1874, which the compiler of 
the report takes, tho rate of salt duty in Madras and Bombay has 
been much more than doubled ; in the North-West Provinces and 
Punjab it has been increased 50 per cent. ; and in Bengal it has been 
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increased 30 per cent. We must look to the quantity consumed. 
The compiler says that there has been an increase in the quantity on 
which duty is paid of about IG per cent, in seventeen years. Now 
in that time the whole of Oude (which not only made its own salt, 
but smuggled largelj" into oun districts) has been brought within our 
salt customs system ; also several other distriots. The manufacture 
of earth salt in several parts of India has been put down., A more 
complete authority and system have enabled us nearly to put down the 
wholesale and violent smuggling across the internal salt line which 
used to prevail. Making all these deductions from an incyease of 
IG per cent. on*the whole, I* do not think ft can be said that the 
increase in the consumption of salt has gone beyond the uatural 
increase of population, but quite the contrary. We have succeeded in 
raising heavier salt duties, but all the increased facilities of carriage 
and trade have not sufficed to lead to real increase of consumption 
in the face of the increased duties. Accustomed to a salt duty as the 
people are, it is nevertheless attended with many disadvantages. I have 
shown that it is, in fact, a heavy poll-tax on the poor — hcaitder than any 
income-tax that we have imposed on the rich. It limits the consumption 
by the people of a necessary of life and health, and it almost entirelj’’ 
prevents the use of salt for cattle. It is also rendered impossible to use 
salt for the purposes of curing ; anji no one who has observed how 
much dried fish enters into the food of the people of Bengal and 
other parts of India, and how offensive it is when dried without salt, 
can doubt that this is a great evil. Still, if the salt duty is to be 
maintained as a large source of income, I cannot doubt that recent 
increases in the Madras and Bombay duty are justified as a step 
towards equalisation. In those Presidencies Government salt, is 
now sold at the rate of two rupees, or 4.v. 2 )or maund of 80 lbs„ which 
means that it is charged with a duty of about 3rS‘, Gd. per maund. In 
Bengal the duty is G.v. Gd. per maund, and the sale price at place of 
debarkation about 8s, per maund ; and in the North-West Provinces 
and Punjab the duty is nearly as high. It w^as Lord Mayo’s inten- 
tion to use the additional revenue obtained in Madras and Bombay in 
order to let down the duty in Northern India, where it jiresses with 
undue severity and reduces the consumption far below that prevail- 
ing in other parts of India. In my opinion that is the right course. 
The salt revenue, instfed of being further increased, should be some- 
what diminished. 

The excise revenue derived from Spirits and drugs now amounts to 
about £2,300,000 gross. Tlie system lately followed has beeii to 
increase the rate of tax, although we thereby diminish the quantity on 
which duty is paid, the object being to derive the largest revenue from 
the smallest consumption. And this policy has been very successful. 
I think that the excise revenue may be exp^ted to gain in pro^r- 
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tion to tte wealth and population of the country. But it is only 
a minor source of income, and God forbid that wo should so spread 
a taste for drinking as to give it a great position in our finance. 

There remains the customs, in w’hich you are particularly interested.^ 
The whole customs duties were before the late changes about 
£2,600,000, of which about t;wo-thirds were derived from imports 
and about one- third from exports. Lord Northbrook has abandoned 
upwards of £300,000 ^ of this revenue. Of the remainder about 
£900,000 is directly derived from the duties on cotton goods, the 
abolition of which you demand, and about £400,000 from wines 
and liquors, which must remain so long as there is an excise on those 
articles. I have no doubt it would be found that there are many 
other goods so much connected with or affiliated to the cotton trade, 
that if the cotton duties go they must go too — so that, in fact, the 
bulk of our import duties w’ould be gone. I do not ihiiik the duties 
on metals are politic, andiihey, too, are so far protective. A success- 
ful iron manufiicture on European methods may any day spring up. 
My impression is that if the cotton duties go all import duties 
except those on articles on which an excise is levied in India must 
go. Then the remaining export duties on grain, indigo, and lac 
must go, and w’e shall have complete free trade except in salt and 
spirituous liquors. That is, I dare say, a consummation very much 
to be desired ; but it involves the loss of upwards of two millions of 
revenue, which must be replaced somehow. 

We have so little information, that I am hardly prepared to speak 
of the late changes in the customs introduced by Lord Northbrook's 
Government. I do not at all understand why it was necessary to do 
so without giving either the independent members of the Viceroy’s 
Council and the Indian public on the one hand, or the Secretary of 
State and his Council on the other, any opportunity of saying a 
word on the matter. I do not quite see why some import duties were 
reduced without any urgent demand, while the cotton duties, which 
you may force the Government to abandom, remain. The import 
duty on American cotton seems fair enough in itself, but raises diffi- 
cult questions without really settling anything, and has caused much 
irritation. The abolition of a number of the export duties on articles 
of which we have no monopoly was I think right. 

I have now gone over the sources of the Indian revenue. What I 
have said will have shown that I do not think it likely to increase 
greatly by mere natural development for some time to come. 

Can w^e diminish the charges ? I think not. The fact is that, 
putting aside the policy of abandoning some of the sources of revenue 
without a substitute, the prdinary finances of India have been very 

(1) Gross remissionB, £408,000 ; net ditto^ £808,000; r£] 00,000 being gained on 
epiritfi and wines. 
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well and carefully administered for some years past, with great regard 
to economy. Almost all possible retrenchments have been made, and 
little remains to do in that direction. On the other hand, prices con- 
tinue to rise while the value of silver falls ; and there are many things 
in which there must be a progressive increase of expenditure, due 
both to what may be called natural grgwth and*to the ever-increasing 
demands of an improved administration. Now wants and demands 
are continuall}'- developed, and must be met if we are to keep pace 
with modern standards. This tendency is already apparent. Notwith- 
standing all thc.watchful carg of Lord Northbrook, the last accounts 
show that it has been necessary to concede a considerable increase of 
^•xpenditure in several branches and cii tlie whole. The increase of 
expenditure in the estimates for the present year is upwards •of a 
million ; and even if we aUribute half of that excess to exceptional 
causes connected with guaranteed railways and exchange, there is 
«lill an increase in army and other charges amounting to about 
half a million, which marks an increasing expenditure tiot to be 
avoided. * 

The great item of charge is the army, in which, after many 
rc'ductions and economies have been made, there is now an increase 
on the last estimates, and in respect of which there is a very strong 
demand for iTni)rovemeiits involving further increase of charge. 
Whether anything ought to he conceded to the cry for more 
European officej’s for tlio native army I will not say — I rather hope 
not ; but there is little doubt that some increase must be conceded in 
the pay of the native soldiers. Loth the gradual rise of wages in 
the labour market and recent clianges in the system of the British 
army in \.he direction of short service (which will necessitate the 
ofiering special terms for service in India) must make the European 
soldier a coutiimully increasing expense. The cost of modern arras 
and appliances also contiivially increases. I fear that, the numbers 
remaining the same, wc cannot hope to avoid some gradual increase 
in the cost of the army. I am very clear that the numbers of the 
army cannot bo rcducod. We have ISO, 000 men all told, including 
sick, men on furlough, and non-cficctives of every kind. We have 
no militia or reserves of any sort. Such p, force, for so enormous a 
country, with so great^a population, and so many native states with 
armies of their own, is smaller in proj^ortion than almost any army 
in the world. It cannot be reduced. In truth, when we deduct from 
a force of say 150,000 effectives the men absolutely required for the 
enormous number of garrisons and guards, which are indispensable 
throughout the length and breadth of so great a country held by a 
foreign rule, the number that we could coUoct in any one army in 
the field is wonderfully small, judged by any European standard. 
We cannot put out of sight the fact that political complications may 
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arise^ and I do not tliink we can avoid in our calculations' the 
possible contingency of an increase of the army in India rendered 
necessary by such circumstances. My fear of Russia and the Central 
Asia Question is not that we need entertain serious apprehensions of 
a collision on the north-west frontier foV a generation at least, but that 
the advance of Russia and th^ feelings on the subject excited in this 
country may drive us to precautionary measures which will increase 
our military charges and very unfiivourably affect our finances. On 
the side of Egypt also complications may arise. We won’t say more 
of that now. liurmah is a country wljero we have one foot, but not 
both, and any serious difficulty involving an advance there would 
render necessary the occupation of a very largo territory. Beyond 
Burmah is China, and unfortunately there are many indications that 
serious questions with China may not ,be distant. Altogether, I 
greatly fear that it is impossible to make our finance safe and prudent 
without allowance for the not improbable event of increased military 
charges from one cause or another. 

The marine charges, too, have been reduced to a point so low that 
an increase has been found indispensable, oven if demands arc not 
made on behalf of the British navy. 

In the civil charges, again, I do not think we can expect further 
savings. If here and there something can be saved, the gain will be 
more than absorbed by tlie demands for modern improvements to 
which I have alluded. The charges connected with the administra- 
tion of justice are always increasing ; additions to the pay of native 
judges, extensions to meet increasing and more complicated litiga- 
tion, and other demands, cause the increase. Hitherto this increase 
has been met by increase in the stamp revenues, and I set one off 
against the other. But wc have perhaps j^usbed to extreme the anti- 
Benthamite principle of making litigation pa}" for itself. The stamp 
duties charged on legal proceedings Jiavc Jb^oii increased, and it was 
supposed to be a good thing to discourage litigation. To take a 
good slice of the proceeds of litigation from the successful suitor is 
quite in accordance with native tradition and custom. We charge 
the suitor at his entrance to the hall of justice. But it may be 
doubted if the end wc desire to attain is really achieved. In India 
litigation is both the excitement and luxiir^ of the rich, and the 
means by which the poor arc cocrccd. The rich man willingly pays 
the fees required for tlio privilege of going into court. But there 
has been of late very much reason to fear that the taxes imposed in 
classes of cases in which the poor are especially interested, and which 
were formerly almost free, have led to serious denial of justice. It 
has been necessary to make some relaxation in these cases, and 
further concessions may be necessary. 

The sum of my views on the financial situation in India is this. 
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The great attention given to finance by the late and present Viceroys 
and the careful economies effected by them had this effect, that if 
taxation had been maintained at the point where Lord Mayo left it 
there would now have been, as a little time ago there was, a surplus 
of about two millions on tlte ordinary and regular expenditure, 
famines and other contingencies apart, and some really paying or what 
we may call mercantile works being charged to a separate capital 
account. Famines and extraordinary civil demands might have been 
met from the surplus, but not wars and the great works which do 
not pay. Lord^ Northbrook’s remissions of taxation have /educed 
the margin to half a million according to the last accounts — * 
so that we have now really no considerable margin ovgr the 
regular allotted and certain expenditure to meet famines and other * 
contingencies and defray jthe cost of great works. I say that wo 
must calculate on the occasional occurrence of famines andT other 
unascertained contingencies and expensed. I say that as we are 
situated, we ought in time of peace form a reserve fui^ to meet 
probable political complications and possible militarty operations. 

I say that the greater proportion of the public*works now charged 
as “extraordinary” will not yield to Government a net return to 
pay the interest accruing on the money borrowed, and that therefore 
it is not safe or right, financially gpeaking, to charge such works to 
capital. And with these views I argue that a mere equilibrium 
between the receipts and ascertained ordinary charges is not suffi- 
cient — that a large margin should be provided. 

I further express the opinion that we have made the most of our 
present sources of revenue, and are not likely in the years to come to 
derive from them largo and rapid increase of income. Some of the 
chief of our resources arc, I think, subject to risk of diminution by 
external circumstances or exposed to just demands for abatement. 

I apprehend that continual increase of charges which has been 
found to he inevitable. In short, I think our expenditure is more 
likely to increase than qjir income and in greater proportion. At 
best, even if we hold our own under the present system, I see no 
prospect of that margin over ordinary expenditure to meet occasional 
demands and public works which I think necessary. 

Five years ago I had occasion to review the finances of India. I 
then expressed opinions very similar to those which I now hold. I 
have been looking over the figures, and I think they confirm the 
views I held then and hold now. The revenues have increased with ex- 
treme slowness in the last five years and, after two millions of assessed 
taxes given up, the estimated receipts of 1875-6 are a million and a 
half less than in 1870-1, being only £49,800,000 against £51,413,000 
in the former year. The expenses including extraordinary are, on 
the other hand, upwards of two and a half millions in excess of the 
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former year — £53,600,000 to £51, 000, 000 — and our financial condi- 
tion is thus upwards of four millions worse. The public works, 
ordinary and extraordinary together, stand at £5,200,000 in 1870-1, 
£7,200,000 in 1875-6 ; so that the State railways may account for 
half the difference and the remission of taxation for the other half. 
There has been little gain in other quarters to set against that 
remission, and we have a large deficit on the whole instead of 
a small surplus. 

What, then, is to be done P I confess that in my view it is not 
possible to make the financial reforms w'hich successive heads of the 
administration have held to be desirable' — to mitigate the salt-tax on 
the poor, or to remit the customs duties w'hich have to some extent 
a protective cflect — without increasing our resources from some 
quarter. I do not think it safe to go on as at present, relegating 
expenditure to an extraordinary account, without some such 
adjustment. 

If it be^ conceded that increased means must be found, then I 
Ihink we miist choose between two courses — increase of the 
land revenue, or taxation in other shapes. Either we must revert 
to the native view of land management, taking the bulk of the 
rent for the State, and leaving to the occupants and middlemen 
merely a privileged occupancy and a fair remunorution for the duties 
of collection and management ; or, if we keep to the English view 
of property according to modern i)atterns, then wc must also intro- 
duce modern forms of taxation, and so redress the balance. I do 
not take upon myself to say which course should be adopted, for I 
do not think it in practice j^robable that we really sliall adopt and 
firmly carry out the former course ; and therefore I apprehend that it 
probably will be necessary to revert to tlie course which our post- 
^rii’iny financiers, from Mr. Wilson to Lord Mayo, have adopted, 
but which Lord Northbrook has abandoned — that is, the imposition of 
some taxes in addition to those which sufficed before the Mutiny. T 
think they should be taxes on the rich aiij^d well-to-do more espe- 
cially. Those taxes may be imjKjrial, provincial, or local. I strongly 
hold that the reforms you desire cannot be effected without them. I 
do not now go further into the question. I have only indicated to 
you what I believe to bo our position. , 

It is not possible that I should enter on the nftichinery of govern- 
ment by which the finances of India are managed and controlled. 
That is a very large and separate subject. I may say, however, that 
I think there is a want of any one centralised authority, and of any 
continuity of poRcy and system, by which great results might be 
worked out. We seem too. much to drift with the tide, or to follow 
the changing opinions of individuals high in ofiice. 

, Nominally, according to the letter of the law, a very great power 
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over the finances is vested in the Council of India in this country. 
But in practice much of this power is illusory, and the Council does 
not fully exercise any real power that it has. A Viceroy who has 
views of his own may sometimes carry them out without much regard 
to the Home Government. For instance, it is certain that Lord 
Northbrook thought proper to make the late changes in the customs 
arrangements without giving the least information to the Home 
Government, so that the Indian Council had no opportunity what- 
<5ver of expressing their views or exercising any influence one 
way or other. ^ 

Again, although no expenditure can bo sanctioned by the 
Secretary of State without the consent of his Councii, he might in 
the Secret department direct the Viceroy to enter into a war, or to 
inake military or political dispositions involving enormous charges or 
enormous sacrifices, entirely without the knowledge of the Council. 
Telegrams, < 00 , seem in practice exempt *from the control of the 
Council ; and in other ways, when there is a complete unde^fstanding 
between the Viceroy and the Secretary for State, mtch influence 
may be exercised without formal orders passing Wefore the Council. 

Even as regards those things in which the Council might have 
real power, its members have little cohesion as a body, and I think it 
is generally felt by the members of .the Council themselves that they 
do not stand so firmly on opinions of their own and exercise that 
^ub>tantial control over expenditure which the Legislature seems to 
have contemplated. 

I think the periodical overhaul of the Indian machine 'wliicli took 
place while the Company existed was beneficial in many ways ; and 
now that a considerable period has elapsed since the Crown assumed 
tlic Govcniiiient, the time is approaching when another overhaul 
would be verv desirable. G. Camphell. 
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• CijAPrER V. 

BlISTH- NEGROES. 

The groups that had gathered to greet us as we landed at tho 
large wooden “ stelling ’’ in front of La Paix, had a|i appearance not 
unbefitting the general character of the place itself. Mixed 
together, yet distinct, tho slender omament-circlod limbs and cring- 
ing « gestures of the turbaned Coolies by the wharf, contrasted 
strangely with the sturdy forms and independent demeanour of the 
Bush-negroes, here present in great force, mixed up with the more 
disciplined Creoles, many' of whom were, however, scarcely more 
over-burdened with apparel — or, rather, sensible of tho want of it — 
than their Maroon kinsmen around. There was no lack of that 
general good feelihg and willing subordination that characterized 
the more civilised population nearer the capital ; all were cheerful — 
the Coolies, perhaps, excepted, but cheerfulness is not a Hindoo 
virtue either at home or abroad-t-aiid courteous, after a fashion, but 
somewhat wild. 

A painted four-oar-boat, with its commodious stern-cabin — tho 
overseer's conveyance — lay alongside the wliarf; two broad, flat- 
bottomed barges were moored some W'ay up the main creek that leads 
to the interior of the estate ; and besides these were a dozen Maroon 
corials, mere hollow tree-trunks, the simplest forms of barbaric 
invention — survivals, to borrow Mr. Tylor's excellent nomencla- 
ture, of a prae-civilised era in river navigation. 

The owners of the corials — tall, woll-staped men of colour, rang- 
ing between dark brown and inky^ black, with a rag at most bound 
turban-fashion round their bullet heads, and another of scarce ampler 
dimensions about their loins — muster on the landing-place, and salute 
the Governor with a courteous deference to which the fullest uniform 
could add nothing. The women, 'whose dress may*’ best be described 
as a scanty kilt, and the children, boys and ^irls, who have none to 
describe, keep somewhat in the background — laughing, of ^ourso ; 
all seem perfectly at home, without strangeness, or even shyness of 
any kind. Nor, indeed, arc they strangers from far off; their 
villages, on the banks of the upper Cottica itself, and of its tributary 
stream, the Coermotibo, are almost contiguous to the European estates. 
The main body of the tribe is, however, far away on tho banks of the 
Saara River to the South, where their chief resides, and along the 

m 

(1) See Fortniffhtli/ lUview for December, 1875, and February, 1876. J 
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west bank of the Maraweyn, the boundary river between Dutch and 
French Guiana. All this vast region, said by the few explorers who 
have visited it to be in no respect inferior for its fertility and the 
variety of its products to the best lands of Surinam, has been made 
over, partly by express treaty, partly by custom, to the Maroons, 
commonly known as the Bush-negfees, the first who in 1761 
obtained a formal recognition of freedom and independence from their 
European masters. Of the entire district they are now almost the 
solo occupants, undisturbed even by dark-skinned competitors ; for 
the Indian aborigines, believed <o have been once numerous through- 
ous these wooded valleys, have wasted away and disappeared, unable 
not merely to compete but even to co-cxist with their African any 
better than with their European neighbours. A small IJutch 
settlement — that of Albini^, on the banks of the Maroweyn — alone 
varies the uniformity of negro possession in these lands. 

Their mode of life is agricultural ; theif labour is partly bestowed 
on the field-produce sufficient to their own personal wantsii partly on 
the growth and export of rice, with which they supply the estates 
and the capital. But their chief occupation i6 wood-cutting, and 
their skill in this department has secured them an almost absolute 
monopoly of the timber supply that forms a considerable item in the 
trade-lists of Surinam. They hew, trim, divide the planks, and do 
wdiatevcr is requisite for preparing the wood for shipment; then 
bring it down in the form of rafts or boat-loads to Paramaribo, 
where they exchange it most commonly for arms, powder, cooking 
utensils, and other household necessaries. Fortunately for them- 
selves, strong drink is not a favourite article of barter among these 
unregistered and unbaptized disciples of Father Mathew and Sir 
Wilfrid Lawson. Indeed, in this, as in many other respects, they 
present an advantageous contrast with the besotted Indians, whose 
diminution and almost (Jisnppcarance from the land has been occa- 
sioned by intemperance much more than by any of the numerous 
causes assigned on pliilo-undigenous platforms. AV^ith the negro, on 
the contrary, drunkenness is an exotic vice, and even wdiere it has 
been implanted it does not flourish largely on his soil. 

Their settlements, far up among the rivers, and in regions said to 
be admirably adapted for cultivation, though as yet rarely favoured 
by European visitors^ are grouped together after the fashion of small 
villages, resembling, I am told, in their principal features the more 
accessible hamlet inhabited by emancipated Congo Africans, and 
called “ Bel Air,’’ near Berbice. Their dwellings are reported to 
be neat and comfortable enough after a fashion. About fifty of these 
villages are recorded by name ; the average number of souls in each 
equals three hundred, or thereabouts. The census of the entire 
Bush-negro population is almost conjectural ; some bring their 
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numbers down to eight’ thousand, others raise them to thirty. Of 
the two extremes the latter is, I believe, the nearest to the truth. 
Negroes, like other Eastern tribes, when required to give an account 
of themselves, are in the habit of reckoning up their men only, 
omitting the women altogether, and eVen the male children if still 
at the breast. Fear of taxatioh is another common motive for under- 
statement^ especially in the presence of official inquiry. Every 
village has its chief ; his office is partly hereditary, partly elective, 
and he himself is distinguished from his subjects by a uniform, to be 
Avorn, hqwever, only on rare and special occasions— fortunate cir- 
cumstance in so warm a climate. He also bears a staff of office. 
These Jesser chiefs arc, again, under the orders of the headsman of 
the tribe, who has right to wear, when he chooses — a rare occur- 
rence, let us hope — a generars uniform, qnd to bear in his hand a 
baton of rule surmounted by a gilded knob. 

Besides the “grand mail” of their own “ skin,** in negro phrase, 
each trib^ enjoys or endures the presence of a European official 
wdiom the CoVoniul Government appoints under the title of “ Post- 
houder,” to reside Vimong them, and whose duties chiefly consist 
in settling the frequent petty contentions that arise between the 
villagers themselves or their neighbours, regarding rights of 
property or land. Most other cas^s civil or criminal, full under the 
jurisdiction of the tribe itself, and are decided by the unwritten 
code of usage — often sufficiently barbarous in the punishments that 
it awards ; though the cruellest of all, that of burning alive, is said 
not to have been inflicted on any one for a generation past. It was 
the penalty especially i*cserATd for sorcerers, and its discontinuance 
is attributed to the fact that the sorcerers iuivc themselves, like the 
witches of Germany or »Scotland, disappeared in our day. The 
truth is that the negroes arc less superstitious than of old, and 
having discarded the imaginary crime from their belief, have also 
discarded the real one by wffiich it was supplcmcnlod from their 
practice — just as the erasure of heresy from the catalogue of sins 
was immediately followed by the extinction of heretic- burning 
faggots. The beneficent triumphs of Rationalism, so ably chronicled 
by Mr. Lecky, are not confined to Europe and the European races, 
and the process of the suns brings wider thoughts to other men than 
the dwellers of the moorland by Lockslcy Hall.' 

Sorcerers, indeed, have, it is said, though from what cause I cannot 
readily detenuine, been of all times rare articles among the nogro 
colonists of Surinam. So, too, though the largo majority of the 
Bush-negroes are yet pagans — as were their ancestors before them, 
when, cutlass in hand, they hewed out their way to freedom — Obeah, 
so notoriously widespread throughout Africa, and, if report say true, 
not unknown to some Wbst-Indian regions, is scarcely ever heard of 
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among them. Yet, did it exist in any notable degree, it could 
hardly have failed, by the natural contagion of evil, to have esta- 
blished itself also among the Creole blacks, their immediate neigh- 
bours and kinsmen, who are, however, in general remarkably free 
from any imputation of the kuid. Nor, again, are the Bush-negroes 
— nowadays at least — addicted to the* indiscruninate fetish worship 
so often described by modern travellers as prevalent yj. Africa. 
Perhaps they may have been so formerly. At present the ceiba 
or ‘‘cotton-tree,” that noblest forest-growth of the West Indies, 
enjoys almost alone, if report says true, the honours of negro worship, 
avowedly among the Maroofts, furtively in the Creole villages. I 
myself have often seen the traces of offerings — fowls, yams, libations 
of drink, and the like — scattered round its stem ; the spirit-dweller 
of its branches, thus propitiated, is said to be of an amiable disposition ; 
unlike its demon-brother of the poison-tree, or Hiari, also venerated 
by some, but out of fear. Idols in the strict sense of the term they 
ccrtainlj" have none ; and their rejection of Roman Catbplicism, a 
circumstance to wliich I have alluded before, is asserted to have had 
at least for its ostensible motive their dislike of* the image-worship 
embodied in that system. 

I would willingly indulge the charitable hope that the Moravian 
Bush-negro converts may possibly have acquired some kind of idea 
of the virtue commonly designated, though in a restricted use of the 
word, by the name of morality. It is a virtue with which their 
Pagan brethren arc, in a general way, lamentably unacquainted. 
On principle, if the phrase may be allowed, they are polygamists ; 
but the frequency of divorce renders, it is said, the dignity of a Bush- 
negro's wife more often successional than simultaneous. Indeed 
their avowed laxity in this and analogous directions is sometimes 
asserted, but how truly I cannot say, to bo one of the chief hindrances 
to the increase of their numbers. Without going into the particulars 
of an obscure and unpleasiiiit subject, thus much is clear, that a child 
which has for its parents “no lather and not much of a mother,” a 
normal condition of things in the Bush -negro villages, must neces- 
sarily commence the infantile struggle for life under somewhat dis- 
advantageous conditions. To this may be added a total absence of 
medical practitioners ; circumstance which however might, by a 
cynical mind, be ra#bcr reckoned among the counter-balancing 
advantages of forest existence. 

In form and stature the Bush-negroes of Surinam may rank among 
the best specimens of the Ethiopian typo ; the men aro often six 
feet and more in height, with well-developed limbs and pleasing 
open countenances ; and the women in eveyy physical respect are, to 
say the least, worthy of their mates. Ill-modelled trunks and dis- 
proportioned limbs are, in fact, as rare among them as they are 
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common among some lighter-comploxioned races. Their colour is in 
general very dark^ and gives no token of the gradual tendency to 
assume a fairer tint that may be observed among the descendants of 
negroes resident in more northerly latitudes ; their hair, too, is as curly 
as that of any Niam*niam or Darfoo^ee chief, or native of Senegal. 
I have heard it asserted more often than once, that by long domicile- 
ment in the South American co'ntinent, the negro type has a tendency 
to mould" itself into one apjiroaching that of the Indian aboriginal ; 
and something of the kind might bo looked for, if anywhere, among 
the Bush-negroes of the Surinam interior. But in the specimens 
that I saw, and they were many, I cotild not detect any such modi- 
fication. 

Their language is a curious and uncouth mixture. When it is 
analysed, English appeals to form its basis ; next on the list of con- 
tributors comes Portuguese, then Dutch, besides a sprinkling of 
genuine African words thrown in at random; and the thick soft 
African pronunciation over all. But of this jargon the negroes 
themselves ipake no use in writing, for which they employ Dutch, 
thereby showing themselves in this respect possessed of a truer 
feeling of the fitness of things than, I regret to say, tlieir Moravian 
friends, who have taken superfluous pains to translate books of 
instruction and devotion into the so-called ‘‘ negro language for 
the supposed benefit of their half-tamed scholars — an instance, one 
amongst many, of being too practical by half. 

Fortunately for the Bush-negroes themselves, their ultimate 
tendency in language, as in cverjdhing else, is to uniformity with the 
general Creole colonial type ; one not of the very highest, it may bo, 
but much superior to the half or three-quarters savagery in which 
they at present live. Their little, and, so to speak, accidental 
nationality, is composed of elements too feeble, and too loosely put 
together, not to be ultimately reabsorbed into the more vigorous and 
better constructed mass to which, though under differing con- 
ditions, it once belonged. Old mistrusts and antipathies are fast 
wearing themselves out in the daily contact with European life ; 
and contact with Europeans never fails to produce, where negroes are 
concerned, first imitation, then assimilation. So long os slavery 
lasted, this was of course un impossibility for the Bush-negroes ; it 
is now a mere question of time, longer or shtrter according to the 
discretion and tact of the Colonial government itself. And we may 
reasonably hope that the sagacity and moderation by which that 
same Government has thus far always distinguished itself will not 
fail it in this matter either. 

Freedom from taxation and internal autonomy are the special 
privileges which the Bush-negroes in their present condition enjoy ; 
by the latter they set some store, by the former much. On the other 
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hand they are fully aware of the greater advantages and enjoyments 
of a more settled and civilised form of life than their own, and would 
sacrifice much to make it theirs. The resifit of the exchange would 
be undoubtedly a very beneficial one, not only to the Bush-negroes 
themselves but to the colony at largo. Labour is the one great 
requisite of Surinam ; rich in every gifj of unassisted nature, she is 
poor of that which alone could enable her to make profit of these 
gifts. In these Maroon subjects of hers close at hand she Assesses 
a copious and as yet an unemployed reserve force of labour, superior 
in most respects to the Coolie or Chinese article, and, which is a main 
point, cheaper by far. The complete incorporation into colonial life 
and work of the negro element, now comparatively isolated and 
wasted in the bush, would add about a third to the progressiveness 
and energy of Dutch Surinam. • 


Chapter VI. 

MTJNNICKENDAM. 

“ Not a word, a word, we stand upon our manners. 

Come, strike up.’* {Music : here a dance^ 

Shakespbare. 

• 

r>rsi£-NE(jROKs are fine fellows of their kind ; I have seldom seen 
finer. Indians are, within certain limits, picturesque ; Chinese, if 
not ornamental, arc decidedly useful ; and Coolies, though not 
uiifrequently neither, arc sometimes both. But, after all said, to be 
innocuous is the Indian's highest praise ; and any notable increase 
in West-Iiidian lands of ‘^Celestials" is — for reasons not all celes- 
tial, but much the reverse — not a thing to be desired ; while Coolies 
are expensive to import, and, as settlers, offer but a dubious fiiture. 
Negroes, with all their defects, are now, as of old times, West- 
Indian labour’s best hopo ; and since “ salt-water " blacks and 
purchased gangs are no longer to be had. Creole negroes must to the 
fore. In this view, if in no other, they are worth study, and where 
can we study them bettor than at Munnickendam P 

And here I would like, though I am not going to do it, to insert a 
sketch of the little village — not so little, neither — near Bel- Air, on 
the way to Berbico, wlfero live the liberiited Congoites, or Congoese, 
or Congonians, rescued by our cruisers from the slave-ships to which 
they had already been consigned, and brought hither at a recent 
date. It is a village absolutely picturesque in its details ; and what 
is, perhaps, more to the purpose, it offers to view in itself, and in 
its garden surroundings, abundant evidenee of industry, skill, and 
the manly independence that lives by its own labour, and is content 
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to live so. Another sketch, too, I would willingly give — that of the 
new quarter of Paramaribo, the one, I mean, situated on the wester* 
most outskirts of the town, and called The Plain of the 13th May.’^. 
That date last year was the jubilee of the Dutch king’s reign, and 
to celebrate the occasion the govemoi; had offered prizes to the negro 
workmen who w'ould^ best excel in laying out the roads and digging^ 
the trenches of the proposed suburb. It was opened on the day 
itself with great pomp and Ceremony, and distribution of rewards, by 
his Excellency in person^ and was at once made over to its present 
inhabitants, a class resembling in every respect the tenants of Bel- 
Air. A pretty patchwork of cottages and gardens, well-doing, 
diligent free-men to maintain them in order and comfort, a sight to 
justify the pride that its originator takes in it, a successful experi- 
ment, on a small scale, indeed, but arousing a wish for more. 

And this is exactly what, not I onlyj but every landowner, every 
proprietor, every planter: in the colony, would wish to sec — namely, 
a greater abundance of villages and settlements like those just 
described, only to a wider purpose and on a larger scale. Certainly 
I have no desire to disparage the good qualities of the slave- 
descended black Creoles, or to join in the vague outcries, contradicted 
everywhere by facts, that ignojance, and still more prejudice, have 
raised against them. But this much must be allowed, that from the 
very circumstance of being slaVe-descendcd, they bear, and long 
will bear, traces of the deteriorating process to which they have 
been subjected in the persons of their ancestors, a deterioration not 
moral merely, but mental, and even physical. In fact, their rapid, 
though as yet only partial, recovery from this very degradation is 
one proof among many of the wonderful elasticity of the negro 
character. Hesiod, if I remember rightly, or, if not he, some other 
old coeval Greek, has said, ‘‘When Jupiter makes a man a slave he 
takes away half his brains from him ; ” and a truer thing was never 
said or sung. Cowardice, duplicity, dMike of labour, a habit of 
theft, sexual immorahty, irreflectiveness, apathy — these are the 
seven daughters of slavery, and they but too often live persistently 
on, though their ill mother be dead for generations past. Hence 
the negro who has never been a slave, or who, at any rate, has never 
experienced that most crushing form of slavery, the organized 
task-mastership of a foreign and superior race, has a decided 
vantage ground, not only over his enslaved fellow-countrymen, but 
over the descendants of such, on whom his father’s sins, and still 
more the sins of his father’s masters, are by hereditary law visited 
even to the third and fourth generation. 

Now assuming that of all races the negro is by physical constitu- 
tion the best adapted to the South American tropics, and that negro 
labour is of all others,* not the cheapest merely, but also the most 
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efficient in this soil — ^both of which are propositions that few expe- 
rienced planters or overseers, will dispute — ^why not organize 
migration from Africa to the West Indies after a regular and 
durable fashion P and, as the East- African races are undoubtedly 
superior alike in mind and body to the Western, why not establish 
an emigration agency on the east coast — why not fix a locality at 
Zanzibar P Have we not lately closed 4n principle, and shall soon 
by means of our cruisers have closed in fact and deed, the East- 
African slave-trad^ doing thereby a deed worthy of England, 
worthy of ourselves ? True,* and we look at our work and justly 
pronounce it to be ‘'very good.*’ But what if some of the imme- 
diate results of our work, in order to be rightly called ‘‘ very good,” 
also require careful management, and the dexterity that not bnly 
destroys what is bad, but ffeplaecs it by something better P 'Have 
we not, while forbidding the further ou^ourings of the poison- 
stream that has for ages flowed in tears and blood from the ports of 
the East- African coast, driven back in a manner the bitfer waters 
to eddy on themselves ; and while stopping a recognised outlet of 
the unemployed and superabundant population, a wasteful and a 
wrongful one it is true, yet an outlet, created a novel surplus in the 
inland African labour market, where violence and captivity are the 
only laws of exchange and supply P Have we not also, while 
depriving Zanzibar of its hateful but long-established trade, the 
trade that alone gave it importance and wealth, curtailed the 
revenues, and with the revenues the very kingship of one whose 
patrons we had before consented to be, and whom we had ourselves 
taught to shelter his authority, nay, his very existence, under our 
fl-tg? 

Now so it is that of both the evils I have indicated, and neither 
of them are imaginary, a remedy is within easy reach, a remedy not 
only efficacious with regard#to its immediate object, but beneficial in 
its ulterior results. “Easy reach,” did I say P Yes, easy enough 
if only well-meaning ignoAince will stand aside, and have the grace 
to permit what it cannot comprehend. But this is a piece of good 
fortune to be wished for rather than hoped, and already I seem to 
hear a horrified outcry of “ negro kidnapping,” “disguised slavery,” 
“slave-trade re-establyhed,” and the rest, rising from every 
platform, and re-echoed from every bench of the Anti-Slavery 
Association and its kindred supporters. What ! supply the deficit 
of West-Indian labour by negro importation from the East Coast ! 
give the Seyyid, Sultan, or Sultanlet of Zanzibar, perhaps him of 
Muscat too, a nominal patronage and a real percentage of an 
emigration agency ! load ships with African semi-slaves ! bear 
them “ far from homo and all its pleasures,” to. the coasts of Surinam, 
of Demerara, of St. Vincent, &c , ! what is all this but to revive the 
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monster we have ourselves so lately slain^ to stultify our own 
wisdom, annul our own decree P 

Nothing of the kind ; say rather it is to hinder the brood that the 
monster has left from coming into lif^ to confirm the decree of self- 
maintaining freedom j to co^iplete wmat else if left imperfect might 
speedily bring in question thep wisdom of our former deeds. It is to 
transfer, *not by compulsion, but by their own free consent, those 
who, if they remain at home, cannot by the nature of things be other 
than slaves or slave-makers, to the conditions of honourable labour, 
self-support, and secusity ; to bring them into the full possession 
of whatever benefits organized society and equitable law can confer ; 
to substitute, so far as their own former masters are concerned, a fair 
and beneficial for an unjust and cruel gain ; to bestow on the lands of 
their'destination advantages that no othvr means, no other colonists 
can equally secure. , 

It is certain that, if conducted under regulations and safeguards 
similar fb those provided for the Coolie emigrants of Bengal and 
Madras, and with, the same or analogous provisions in matters of 
engagement, voyage, and occupation, the uuiiccessury and burden- 
some obligation of a return passage being alone omitted, East 
African emigration w^ould bo much less cosily, and at the same 
time much more profitable to the colonics, than Indian or Chinese. 
The negro is of himself u better agricultural labourer than the 
Hindoo; he is stronger, healthier, more readily domiciled, more 
easily ruled, and, an important point, more likely to devote himself 
to field and country work after the expiration of his indentures. 
He is also much less disposed than either Coolie or Chinaman to 
swell the town population and the criminal list. I have said that in 
his case the option of a return passage might be safely omitted, for 
no negro, the solitary hero of Mrs. Hemans' ballad excepted, has 
any great longing to revisit his own natal land ; his country is not 
where he was bom, but where he is well off ; no local worship, no 
sacred rivers, no ties of caste, draw Mm back to his first home. 
In him, therefore, is the best if not the only hope of supplementing 
the great, the urgent want of the New World, an indigenous popula- 
tion — for the Guiana Indian must unfortunately reckon for nothing, 
either in number or in available worth — and Jhus the benefit derived 
from him as an indentured labourer would be followed by the still 
more lasting benefit of an acclimatized and a useful colonist. And, 
to return to our friends of the Anti-Slavery Association, the 
evidence collected on all hands may surely have convinced the 
members of that respectable, body, that Coolie exnigration and Coolie 
labour in the West Indies are further removed from hardship, 
injustice, and slavery, .than are too often the means by which our 
own agricultural labour-market is supplied, or the ^conditions by 
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which it is governed. Let them then rest assured that the same 
system would have no worse result for the East- African i\egro also. 

Enough of this. The subject is one that cannot fail to be taken 
up sooner or later, not in spgpulative view, but in experimental 
practice ; till then let it rest. Perhaps the tj^ne is not come yet ; 
the very extent of the prospect suggeSts its distance. But^ a little 
sooner, a little later, not the less jureljr it will be reached. An 
African colony^ the Arab, has already half peopled, the East ; an 
African law, matured in Egypt, promulgated on the shores pf the 
Eed Sea, remodelied and re^promulgated in the deserts of the same 
coast, rules over half Asia this day. Already the Lybian §ibyl 
prepares to turn the next page of her book ; its writing is the West. 
A new creation is wanted here ; and creation of this sort is a work 
not for the European or hi^ half-cousin the Hindoo, it belongs to 
the elder races. The Aryan of our day,# the Indo-Q-erman, can 
elaborate, can perfect, he cannot originate ; art-traingd, art- 
exhausted, the productive energy of nature is his no lojtger. Un- 
modified by science, unpruned by art, the rough o£E-shoots of the 
over- teeming African stem are vital with the rude vitality of nature ; 
like her they are prolific too. 

Is it a dream ? Possibly so ; a nature-sent dream, as under the 
hot sun we float in breezeless calm *down the glassy black waters 
between high walls of reed and forest, bright flowers, broad leaf, and 
over-topping palm up lo che intense heaven all a-glow, till here 
before us on the left river-bank rise the bower-like avenues of 
Munnickendam. Here let us land, and from the study of the long- 
settled Creole negroes of this secluded estate let us draw, if so dis- 
posed, some augury as to what their brethren of the East-African 
coast, the colonists of our visionary or visioned future, are likely to 
be in and for South- American Surinam. 

This at any rate is no dretftn. Two hundred and seventeen acres, 
two hundred and sixty labourers, all without exception negro-creole ; 
average yearly produce, seven hundred and fifty hogsheads of sugar, 
besides molasses and rum ; so much for Munnickendam statistics. 
Machinery of the older and simple sort ; factory buildings corre- 
sponding ; planter’s dweUing-house large,* old, and three-storied, 
Dutch in style, with Ijigh roof, and fantastic wolves topping the 
gables by way of weathercocks ; a wide double flight of steps in 
front with a paved space, surrounded by an open parapet before the 
hall door; the garden very Dutch in its walks, flower-beds, and 
statues ; long avenues, some of palmiste, some of areka palm, some 
of almond trees, with sago palms intermixed ; around a green turfy 
soil, and a crescent background of cane-ficlds and forest ; so much ■ 
and enough, I think, for general description. •Negroes very sturdy, 
very black, very plainly dressed, or half-dressed, in white and blue ; 
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the women rejoicing in variegated tnrbans ; children d la Capid and 
Psyche as ix> costume, though not perhaps in feature or shape ; three 
or four white men, overseers, straw-hatted, of course; lastly, for 
visitors, the Governor and his party,^myself included ; such are the 
principal accessoriei^ of the picture. Time, from five or so in the 
afternoon to midnight, or thereabouts ; we did not very accurately 
consult our watches. 

Night had fallen ; but no — this is a phrase well enough adapted,, 
it “may be, to the night of the North, the heavy murky veil slowly 
let down fold after fold over the pale light that has done duty for 
days — ^here it is not so; transparent in its starry clearness, ita 
sti^ess atmosphere, night rises as day had risen before, a goddesa 
succeeding a goddess ; not to blot out the fair world, but to enchase 
it iif a block diamond circle in place of •a white ; to change enchant- 
ment for enchantment, the magic of shadow for the magic of light. 
But I am anticipating. A good hour before sunset the covered 
barge of the estate had set us ashore on the wharf, where, with 
flowers in their hands, songs on their lips, smiles on every face, and 
welcome in every gesture, the boys and girls of the place received ua 
from the ** stelling.’^ Between this double human range, that like 
an inner and more variegated avenue lined the over-arching trees 
from the water’s edge up to the dwelling-house, we passed along, 
while the merry tumult of the assembled crowd, and the repeated 
discharge of the small cannon planted at the landing place and in 
the garden mingled together to announce and greet our arrival. 
The warm although almost level sunbeams lit up the red brick lines 
of the central mansion, the tall tower-like factory chimneys, the 
statues in the garden, the pretty bush-embosomed cottages of the 
estate, and tipped with yellow gold the plumy cane-fields beyond. 
This lasted some time, till the sun set, and for a little while all was 
orderly and still in the quiet evening light. 

But soon night had risen, and with her had risen the white moon, 
near her full, and now the merry-makefs who had dispersed to their 
evening meal re-assembled on the gravel walks and dean-kept open 
spaces of the garden in front of the dwelling-house, to enjoy the 
sport of the hour ; for in the West Indies as in Africa, in Surinam 
no less than at Damascus, the night is the npgro’s own time ; and no 
member of Parliament in the latter months of the session, no 
fashionable beauty in her fourth London season, can more per- 
sistently invert the solar allotment of the hours than does the 
negro votary of pleasure ; and wherever and however pleasure be 
attainable, the negro is its votary. 

Group by group, distinctly seen in the pale moonlight as if by day, 
only with an indistincter background, our Creole friends flocked on. 
The preparations for the dance were soon m^e. Drums, fifes, a 
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shrill violin, and a musical instrument some 8B.y of Indian, some say 
of negro invention, consisting of a notched gourd when scraped 
by a small stick gives out a sound not unlike the Ohifping a 
monster cricket, ahd accentuates time and measure after the ftshion 
of .triangles, were brought from Heaven knows what repositories, 
and with them the tuneful orchestra was complete. The dancers 
ranged themselves ; more than a hundred men and womem mostly 
young, all dressed in their choicest for th*e night’s sport. Ine men, 
with few exceptions, were attired in white trowsers and shirts of 
various colours, with a predominance of red ; some dandies had 
wrapped gay saslies round theft waists, and most had provided them- 
selves with sprigs of flowers, jauntily stuck in their hatbands. ^The 
women’s dresses consisted chiefly of loose white sacques, without the 
<;umhrou8 under-layer of petticoats, or the other troublesome dis- 
iguises ” that Europe conceafs her beauties withal, and reserved their 
assortment of bright but rarely inharmonious oolours for their 
fantastic turbans, some of which wore arranged so as to give the 
'eficct of one or two moderate-sized horns projecting from the 
wearer’s head, while other girls, with bettor taste, left an embroidered 
end hanging down on ono side, Eastern fashion. Many of the 
women were handsome, shapely figures, full -limbed and full-bosomed; 
but — must I say it P — the particular charm of delicate feet and 
hands was universally wanting ; nor indeed could it have 'been fidrly 
looked for among a throng of field-labourers, female or male. As to 
faces, the peculiarities of the negro countenance are well known in 
•caricaturo ; but a truer pattern may be seen, by those who wish to 
«tudy it, any day among the statues of the 'Egyptian rooms in the 
British Museum : the large gentle eye, the full but not over- 
protruding Ups, the rounded contour, and the good-natured, easy, 
■Kinsuous expression. This is the genuine African model ; one not 
often, I am aware, to be met with in European or American thorough- 
fares, where the plastic African too readily acquires the careful look 
and even Iho irregularity^ of the features that surround him, but 
which is common enough in the villages and fields where he dwells 
after his own fashion, among his people, most common of all in the 
<iranquil seclusion and congenial climate of a Surinam plantation. 
There you may find alsc^a type neither Asiatic nor European, but 
distinctly African, wlfii much of independence and vigour in the 
male physiognomy, and something that approaches, if it does not 
quite reach, beauty in the female. Eameses and his queen were 
least in no other mould.^ 

The Governor and ourselves were seated with becoming dignity on 

(1) I am gladihat lo keen and bo discriminaUng an ol>8eErvor aa the late Mr. Winveed 
Beode concuM vith this very opinioa; in support of which he cites the authority ef 
lavingstone himidf.— African %eloh-Book,*' vol.*i. p. 108. . 
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the wide open balcony atop of the steps leading up to the TwtH doosv 
thus commanding a foil view of the garden and the people assembled. 
Immediately in front of us was a large flower-bed, or rather a 
labyrinth of flower-beds, among which stood, like white goblins in 
the moonlight, the quaint statues l^fore mentioned, methodically 
arranged after the mpst approved Dutch style, and 'flanked by two 
pieces of m i m ic artillery. Sttch was the centre-piece, and on either 
side there opened out a wide clear space, clean swept and strewn 
with ** caddy,” the usual white mixture of broken shell, coral, and 
sand, and in each of these spaces to right and left a band of 
musicians, or rather noise-makers, squatted negro- wise on the ground. 
Bound these centres of attraction the crowd soon gathered in a double 
group, men and women, all noisy, animated, and ready for the dance. 
The* moon, almost at the full, glittered bright overhead, and her 
uncertein light, while giving full effect to tbo half-barbaric picturesque- 
ness of attire and form <in the shifting eddy of white-clad figures,, 
served also to veil from too exact view the defects— and they were 
many — ^in tije clothes, ornaments, and appearance of the performers. 
Around the gardcr^ and behind it, dark masses of palm, almond-tree, 
acacia, ^^saman,” and kindred growths, rose against the sky, loftier 
and denser in seeming than by day. The' whole formed an oval 
picture of brightness and life amid a dark and silent framework of 
shadow, a scene part gay, part impressive, and very tropical above all* 
The music, or what did duty for such, began. At first it was of a 
European character, or rather travestied from European— disin- 
tegrated quadrilles and waltzes to no particular time. The negroes 
around, shy as they always are when in the presence of those whose 
criticisms they fear (for no race is more keenly sensitive in regard to 
ridicule than the African, except it be, perhaps, the semi- African Arab),, 
did not at once venture to put forth all their prowess, and the perform- 
ance opened with a few sporadic couples, women dancing with women^ 
men poussetting to men, and either seeming half ashamed of their own 
audacity. But as the music continued and grew livelier, passing 
more and more from the imitation-European to the unfeigned African 
style of an unbroken monotonous drone with one ever-recurring 
cadence, a mere continuity of clanging sound, the dancers grew more 
animated. New couples, in which the proper interchange of sex was 
observed by the partners, formed themselves, tillgat last the larger group 
— that on our left — ^took up the genuine Ethiopian dance, well known 
in Oman, and witnessed by me tliere and elsewhere in the pleasant 
days, now long since gathered to the ineffectual past, when ^e East 
and I were one. A dance of life, where men ranged on one aide and 
women on the other, advance, retreat, cross, join hands, break into 
whirling knots of twos and fours, separate, reform in line, to blend 
again into a seeming maze of orderly confosion— -a whirl of very 
madness, yet with method in it-— the intoxication of movement and 





BOQiid powed oat in tone aod inma^ tjEEo iwnvyri tm awd H 
ilifire yet flow within Me vdae ofie dcop^f thnt priaml Iflood 

withont wlaifli manihood end womfodaoed too «*e<n9t hottar 
than mere tlis)>ffaManeg,CMWOt bat yjddMmactf ay 

the hour, manat but drinj^ of the bowl, join in tbe owi^ i aind 
if any lookesr*on retains ooodwMs enough to anew or UanvBk whg^ jet 
each fldlow his bent; but I for one had rather be on the idijle'ef 
David than of Miohal, and the former diad in the end, I think, the 
beet of the jest and of the earnest too. 

A Bacchanalian orgie, yet one in which Bacchus himself hod no 
share ; Yenus albne presided^ and sufficient .for all beside f or, if 
Bacchus seemed present to her aid, it was not he, but Capi4 ip 
disguise. BEalf an hour, on hour the revelry continued, while the 
tumult grew every minute louder, and the dance more vebeDOtent, 
till, with an impulse simifltaneous in its suddenness, tpe double 
chorus broke up, and blending in one confi^^ mass, surrounded his 
Excellency the G-overnor, while, amid shouts, laughter, and hnssact 
half a dozen sturdy blacks caught him up in their arms mdV>re him 
aloft in triumphal procession three times round .the garden, while 
others gesticulated and pressed alongside, others danced before, all 
cheered, and wo ourselves, aroxised from our Afrioano-Oriental dream 
by the local significance of the act, hardly knew whether to laugh 
or to yield to the enthusiasm of thb moment. That the Governor, 
though maintaining as fiir as possible on appearance of passive 
dignify and deprecatory acquiescence, heartily enjoyed the spon* 
taneous tribute of affection and loyalty thus tumultuously expressed, 
I have no doubt, and so would you have ^njoyed it, my dear neadw, 
had it been offered you. Besides, he told me as much when, after a 
tremendous outburst of huzzas, his living throne gently dissolved 
asunder and allowed him footing on the ground again. 

Then after a half-hour’s pause, congratulations exchanged, healths 
drunk, and cordial merriment, in which all shared alike — ^perfonners, 
spectators, Europeans, negroes, and the rest — once more to the dance, 
but now in calmer measure and to a gentler tune. By this the moon, 
small and dazzling, rode high in the purple heavens, giving warning 
of midnight near, when, escorted down to the water’s edge by those 
whose sports we had witnessed, and perhaps in part shared, we 
reluctanUy threaded the dark shades of the avenue river-wards, and 
re-embarked on our little steamer, that had yet to bear us a mile 
fiurther along the current before we reached the night’s lodging and 
rest pgrepared for us by the district magistrate, in his large aaod 
comfortable residmoe at Ephrata, so the place was named. 

" I wished you to see something of our black Creoles as tiiey are 
among thenselveB,” said the Governor, as next monting we iim^food 
our downward way to the river junction at the Sommsbdyk 
and fhenoe turned off southward to expknu the r^pes bzao^ of the 
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Gemmeweyne, whicli we had on our way up passed by unvisiied. 
Deep black, and much more rapid than the Cottica, its current 
flowed between noble forest scenes, alternating with cultiTated 
spaces on either bank ; but few large sugar estates came in viewi; 
plantains, oocoanuts, cassava, with co^-bushes intermixed, seemed 
the more favourite growths. • The yearly amount of sugar manu^ 
factured in this district does *not exceed one thousand hogsheads ; 
the mills* are all of the siniplest kind, and moved by water*power. 
In general character, the scenery and water-side objects of the 
upper Commeweyne nearly resemble those of the upper Gottica, 
and have been sufficiently described before ; a gradual diminution 
of underwood, an increase of height and girth in the forest trees, 
and a greater variety in them and in the flowering creepers that 
interlaced their boughs, being for many miles up country almost 
the only distinct indications of approach lo the higher lands beyond, 
though the practised eyeiof a naturalist might doubtless detect many 
significant varieties in the insects or plants of the region. 

And now,, os wc slowly stem the liquid glass, black as jet yet 
pure as crystal, of the strong-flowing Commeweyne, we remark (the 
Governor and I) the evident and recent increase in the number of 
small plantations, to the detriment — ^though a temporary one only, 
if events run their regular course — of the larger properties. This 
is a necessary phase of free labour, and through it the Surinam 
colony, like every other of like kind, must pass before it can reach 
the firm ground of self-sue»tainmg prosperity. Till then, nothing is 
solid, nothing sure. Giant sugar estates — propped up or absolutely 
maintained by extraneous capital, and excluding or dwarfing into 
comparative nullity the varied parcel cultivation of local ownership 
and resources, are at best magnificent gambling speculations, most 
so when the price of their produce is not stored up, but at once 
applied to widening the enclosures, or purchasing some costly 
refinements of improved machinery. Establishments like these are 
every instant at the mercy of a sudden fluctuation of the market, of 
a new invention, of a tariff — ^in a word, they lie exposed to every 
accident of Fortune’s caprice ; and, capricious as she is throughout 
her whole domain, nowhere is the goddess more so than in the com- 
mercial province. Hencer it follows that .they who repine at the 
lengthening catalogue of five-acre and tencacre lots — railing at 
their cultivators as idle pumpkin-eating squatters, and raising a 
desponding moan, occasionally an indignant howl, over the conse- 
quent withdrawal of labour from the five-hundred or thousand-acre 
estates — ^are not more reasonable in their complaints than he who 
i^hould fidl foul of the workmen employed in digging and laying the 
foundations of the house, and declare them to be lazy lows, and 
their labour valueless,* because they do not at once bestow it 
on raising the second storey and famishing the drawing-room. 
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In Batch Oniana, taking Pammaribo, the capital, fbr its centre, 
we may regard the rest of the territory as made tip, after a rough 
fashion, of three concentric circles. Hie citoumfereiiCe pf the inner** 
most one would, for what concerns the east and the districts ire 
have now been visiting, passithrough the oonfiuencekpOSnt of the 
Oonuneweyne and Qottica Rivers at Sommelsdyk Fort ; the second! 
would intersect through the estate of Xa Paix on the upper Oottioe, 
and the corresponding estate of Abendsrust on the upper Com- 
zneweyne ; the external limits of the third would be correlative with 
those of the colonial frontier itself. Within the first circle, large 
estates, mostly *owned by Europeans, or dt any rate European 
Creoles, predominate. Throughout the second or intermediateprcle, 
smaller properties, mostly in the hands of coloured or black Creoles, 
are more common. In the outermost space are the villages and 
provision grounds, few and far between, of the Bush-ndgroes, 
between whom and the European landholders the dark Creoles thus 
form a sort of link, social as well as territorial ; or, to^vary the 
phrase, a connecting medium, destined, if our conjeotiireB be true, 
to become ultimately an absorbing one, not only*of the more savage 
but of the more civilised element also. 

But we are forgetting Ilis Excellency. “In the labourers of 
Munnickendam,^^ ho continued, “ 3 ^ou have a fair sample of our black 
Creoles ; throughout the colony they are everywhere essentially the 
«amo. Fond enough, us you have seen, of pleasure and amusement, 
when they can get them ; but when at work steady, sober, willing, 
and, what is a fortunate thing for all parties, without a trace of 
social or political restlessness in any direction. Their only fault is 
that there is not enough of them, and, what is worse, their numbers 
do not increase.” ’ 

Why not ? Unhealthy climate, some will say ; while others, in 
concert with a late author, talk in bated breath of gross and ruinous 
vices, rendering it a question whether negroes should exist on the 
earth at all for a few generations longer ; and others again find in 
infanticide a third and convenient solution of the question. Let ua 
look a little closer. 

And first, for the climate. Like British Guiana, its Butch name- 
sake is a low-lying plain, swampy in solne places, forest-grown in 
others, and far within the tropics ; none of them at first sight 
favourable conditions to salubrity of atmosphere. But where fresh 
sea-winds sweep-over the earth day and night with scarce interrupted 
steadiness from year’s end to year’s end, an open plain is healthier by 
far than the sheltered valleys and picturesque nooks of a mountainous 
district ; and among tidal streams on a tidipd coast, the msursh^fevem, 
that render the moist shores of the stagnant Black Sea pool searoo 
less i>e8tU6ntial than those of Lagos kself, find little place. Trop&cnl 
heat, though here it is never excessive, does not certainly in the long 
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ran suit European residents ; and at Surinam^ where 79 F. is 
the yearly average — ^the highest ever recorded being 96 F. and 
the lowest 70 — ^the climate must be admitted to be a warm one. 
On the other hand^ those who have experience of Africa, the negro’s 
birthplace, or have seen how much the^black suffers in the compara- 
tively moderate chiU pf winter-season in the northern West-Indian 
Islands, willhiardly consider the heat of Dutch Guiana to be too 
great for the species that fonfts a good four-fifths of its population. 

As to the second-named cause, or collection of causes rather, it is 
to be revetted that the author of “ At Last ” should, from ignorance, 
doubtless, or prejudice; have ever leitt such vague and baseless 
calumnies the sanction of his respected name. Without being either 
a ‘‘clergyman,” or even, though an ofiicial, a “police magistrate,” I 
have 'knowledge enough of negro characters and ways to warrant 
me in asserting, and my readers in believifig the assertion, that what 
is technically called vice ^s among Africans nearer allied to philo- 
progenitiveness than among, it may well be, most other races ; and 
without atten^pting to excuse, much less, as some seem inclined to 
do, to vindicate the. extreme laxity of their theory and practice in 
regard of connubial fidelity or maiden virtue, one must allow that 
their faults in these respects tend much more directly to the increase 
of the population than to its diminution. And, to have done once 
for all with a topic the mention *of which, though unavoidable, is 
unpleasing, it may here be added that excess in alcoholic drink — a 
fault decidedly opposed, as all who have studied the subject know, to 
the “ increase and multiply ” of healthy Nature — ^is rare among the 
black Creoles of the Surinam capital, and rarer still, indeed almost 
unknown, among those of the country. So much for the second 
cause assigned. 

A mere inspection of the yearly birth-rate, averaging thirty per 
thousand, disposes of the third allegation. Murdered children are 
not entered on parochial registers, nor do* the numbers given leave 
much margin for kindred crimes at an earlier stage. 

And yet the annual death-rate exceeds that of births by at least 
one per cent., as is stated, and this at the best of times. Some years 
show two per cent., or even higher. How is this ? and if neither 
climate, nor vice, nor crime be the cause, ^where is it then to be 
sought P • 

But here let some indulgence be asked and given. We are on 
board a pleasure-boat, and our attention is being called away every 
moment, now to gaze on a “ tall tree by the side of the river, one 
half of which was in fiames,” or rather flowers red as flames, and not 
less bright, “ from the root to the top, and the other half green and 
in full leaf,” that might have reminded Geraint and Enid of their 
Celtic wonderland ; now to acknowledge the shouted welcome of 
bright figures crowding to some little landing-place on the way ; now 
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by an opening ^ista of glittering plantain proves ; now by a tray full 
of glasses with appropriate contents circulating at ^quent intervals 
round the deck. Amid interruptions like these it must be admitted 
that profound investigations^ statistical columns, and a marshalled 
array of figures and facts, wopld be hardly less out of place than a 
sermon at a masked ball. But it is possible jo say truth, and even 
serious truth, without sermonizing ; t^dentem dicere vera and the rest. 
We will try. • 

All have heard, and all who have not merely hcc^d but seen will 
attest, the fondness of negroes for children ; nor their own children 
only, but any,* white, brovrti, or black — fer children generically 
taken, in a word. Demonstrative as is their afiection, it is none the 
less genuine ; the feeling is instinctive, and the instinct itself is* 
hardly ever, absent from among them. I do not put it forward as a 
matter of praise, I mentiofi it as a fact. If Sir S. Baker’s sweeping 
assertion regarding I forget how many nggro tribes, that they have 
among them no acknowledged form of worship of the Unknown, were 
exact, which it is not, the existence, the universality ii^eed, of baby- 
worship at any rate must be allowed, I think, even by that dis- 
tinguished miso-African. Nor is this species of worship limited to 
the mothers of the babies, or to the womankind at large ; it is 
practised in the same degree by the men, who are not a whit behind 
the women in their love and *care of children, especially the 
youngest. 

But in the very fervour and ecstasy of her baby-worship, the 
negress-mothcr persists in worshipping her little divinity irre- 
flectively, recklessly, and by a natural consequence often 
injuriously, sometimes destructively, to the baby-god itself. 
Heated from field-work, excited, over-done, she returns in the 
late afternoon to her cottage, and the first thing she docs when 
arrived there is to catch up her little brown sprawler from the floor 
and put it to her breast. * The result needs no guessing. Half an 
hour later she is howling as only a negress can howl over her off- 
spring, convulsed or dead. Or perhaps, just as she was about to 
give, in more orderly fashion, the nourishment that the infant has 
been faintly waiting for some time past, a friend comes in to invite 
her to a dance or me:|;ry-making close* by. Off she goes, having 
made Heaven knowa what arrangements for the small creature’s 
wants, or it may well be, in her eagerness for amusement, no 
arrangement at all ; purposes to come back in an hour, stays away 
until midnight, and, on her return home, finds another midnight, 
the midnight that knows no sunrise, closed over her child. And 
thus, and more. On over-feeding, injudicious feeding ; ailments 
misunderstood ; quack-doctoring — ^always preferred by the ignorant 
to all other; on half-superstitious usages^ not less injurious than 
silly ; on violent outbursts of passion — ^the passions of a negress, and 
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of a negro too^ are at tropical lieat, tlieir rage absolute pbrenzy— > 
I need not dwell ; — suppose what you will, you will be short of the 
mark. But cease to wonder if, among the most kindly-hearted, child- 
loving, and, I may add, child-producing race in the world, births, 
however numerous, are less in computation than deaths, if one-third, 
at least, by statistical i;egistratk)n— one full half, if to its records be 
added unregistered fact — of the* negro children in Dutch Guiana die 
even before they are weaned. The causes, ninety-nine out of a 
hundred, are those which I have stated or alluded to, and no other. 

What is, then, to be done ? An evil, or rather an agglomeration 
of evils like these, that threaten to cut flown the mam-stem of the 
future, to dry up the very roots, to destroy the existence of the 
Colony, must bo put an end to, all will agree ; but how ? 

There is a remedy, and a very simple one, tried before, and 
worth tt*ying again. Let us go back in memory to the times when 
every individual negro life meant so many hundred florins to his 
owner, when the suppression of the trade had cut off the supply 
from without, ^nd the birth of every slave-child on the estate brought 
a clear gain to the planter, just as its death represented an actual 
and heavy loss hard to replace, not to the parents only, but to the 
owner of parents and children too. Negroes and negresses might 
be never so unthinking then, liever so reckless about what concerned 
themselves alone, but their master took good thought that they 
should not be careless where his own interest was involved. And in 
few things was it so closely involved, especially after the treaties of 
1815 and 1819, as in the preservation of infant life among the 
labouring stock, and no precaution was neglected that could ensure 
this, and supplement the defects of maternal care. Many moans 
were adopted ; but the chiefest of all was the appointment on every 
estate of one or more of elderly women, appropriately styled 
mammas,” chosen from among the negresses themselves, and 
whose sole duty was to watch each over a given number of infantile 
negroes, for whose proper care, nourishment, and good condition 
generally this foster-mother had to answer, and for whose loss, if 
they drooped and died, she was called to strict account. The history 
of slave institutions has been not inappropriately called the devil's 
book;” but here, at any rafte, is a loaf of it w’orth taking out for 
insertion in a better volume. • 

Now fill up this outline project with the proper colouring of 
qualifications, provisos, regulations, and the remaining supplemental 
details of theoi'y wrought out into fact, and you will have a scheme 
for the preservation of infant negro life, or rather the hindrance of 
its prodigal and ruinous Ayaste, more likely to succeed in its object 
than any that I have yet heard or seen in practice. Then combine 
these, or similar measures, with a reasonable supply of the two 
needful things, without which neither Surinam nor imy other Trans- 
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atlantic colony can prosper, or, indeed, exist — capital and immigra- 
tion. Not the capital of official subsidy, but of private enterprise ; 
nor the immigration of costly and burdensome East-Indian Coolies, or 
the yet costlier and yet more troublesome Chinese, but of vigorous, 
healthy, willing East Africilkis, the ex-slaves of the Zanzibar and 
Oman markets. Then put these ^three requisites together, and 
stand up and prophesy to Dutch Oujana what golden-aged future 
you will ; nor fear being numbered, in the latter days, among the 
false prophets — ^your place will be with the true. 

The sea-ebl^ has set the ^dammed-up waters of tho Commeweyne 
at liberty to follow their natural bent, and we float swiftly down the 
stream, admiring, commenting, and enjoying, now the ever-varyingj 
ever-recurring scenes of life and labour of tropical natui;p and 
European energy, of forest, plantation, mansion, cottage, and fleld 
that every river bend unfolds ; now the “ feast of reason and the 
flow of soul — a very hackneyed phrase-^as we go ; and now more 
substantial feastings, and the flow of various eompositions, very con- 
genial to the Dutch soul and body too, nor less to the*English. But 
the distance was considerable, and night looked down on us with its 
thousand starry eyes long before we reached Fort Amsterdam and 
tho broad Surinam waters. An hour later we disembarked at the 
Government stelling of the silent capital, well pleased with our 
river-excursion and with each other. 

Not many days after I was riding out with the Governor on the 
high-road — that is to say, on the horse-path, for the true high-road 
here, as elsewhere in Guiana, is by water — leading towards the 
wooded regions of Para, south-west of Paramaribo, to which, in 
composition with some other Indian wwd, it has given its name. 
Its inhabitants are reckoned, exclusive of Bush-negroes, at nearly 
five thousand ; they live in villages, and occupy themselves to some 
extent in sugar cultivation, but generally in small lots, whore grow 
cocoa, cofiee, and plantains ; indigo and tobacco are also among the 
products of tho land. JThe ground is well raised above the water- 
level — to the south, indeed, it becomes hilly ; tho forest scenery is 
said to surpass in beauty, as in extent, that of any other district in 
the colony. You can ride for seven days in one direction without 
ever getting out of the shade,'' said the Governor, as I noticed the 
noble outskirts of the woods before us ; and he urged on me, almost 
as a duty, a visit to Para, where, amid the small Creole proprietors 
and the forest-embowered villages, he assured me I should see 
Surinam negro life to better advantage, witness greater comfort and 
contentment, act spectator, or sharer, if the fancy took, of gayer 
festivities than even on the banks of the Cottica and at Munnicken- 
dam. But my hank of Surinam thread was too nearly spun out 
already, and the colours of other lands were now about to take its 
place in the fate-woven twine. W. G. Palgrave. 
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The remarks whicli I venture to in these pages on the corrupt 
state of the present spelling of English, and on the advantages and 
disadvantages connected with {(^reform of English orthography, were 
written in ;fulfilment of a promise of very long standing. Ever since 
the publication of the Second Volume of my Lectures on the 
Science of Language in 1863, where I had expressed my sincere 
admiratiQn for the courage and perseverance with w.hich Mr. Isaac 
Pitman and some of his fnends, particularly Mr. A. J. Ellis, for six years 
his most active associate, had fought the battle of a reform in English 
spelling, Mr. Pitman had been requesting me to state more expli** 
citly tlmn I had done in my Lectures my general approval of his life- 
long endeavours. He wished more particularly that I should explain 
why I, though by profession an etymologist, was not frightened by 
the spectra of phonetic spelling, while such high authorities as 
Archbishop Trench and Dean Alford had declared that phonetic 
spelling would necessarily destroy the historical and etymological 
character of the English language. 

If I ask myself why I put off the fulfilment of my promise from 
year to year, the principal reason I find is, that really I had nothing 
more to say than what, though in few words, I had said before. 
Everything that can be said on this subject has been said and well 
said, not only by Mr. Pitman, but by a host of writers and lecturers, 
among whom I might mention Mr. Alexander J. Ellis, Dr. Latham, 
Professors Haldeman, Whitney, and Hadley, Mr. Withers, Mr. E. 
Jones, Dr. J. H. Gladstone, and many others. The whole matter is 
no longer a matter for argument ; and the older I grow, the more I 
feel convinced that nothing vexes people so much, and hardens them 
in their unbelief and in their dogged resistance to reforms, as un- 
deniable facts and unanswerable arguments. Reforms are carried 
by Time, and what generally prevails in the end, are not logical 
deductions, but some haphazard and frequently irrational motives. 
I do not say, therefore, with Dean Swift, that there is a degree of 
corruption wherein some nations, as bad as the world is, will proceed 
to an amendment; till which time particular' men should be quiet. 
On the contrary, I feel convinced that practical' reformers, like Mr. 
Pitman, should never slumber nor sleep. They should keep their 
grievances before the public in season and out of season. They 
should have their lamps burning, to be ready whenever the right 
time comes. They should repeat the same thing over and over 
again, undismayed by indifference, ridicule, contempt, and all the 
other weapons which the lazy world knows so well how to employ 
against those who venturi to disturb its peace. I myself, howeveri 
am not a practical reformer ; least of all in a whieh ocmceniS 

Englishmen only-r-viz., the spelling of the English language. I 
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should much rather, therefore, have left the fight to others, content 
with being merely a looker on. But when I was on the point of 
leaving England my conscience smote me. Though. I had not 
actually given a pledge, I remembered how again and again I had 
said to Mr. Pitman that I wiould much rather keep than make a 
promise ; and though overwhelmed with other work at the time, I 
felt that before my departure I ought, if possible, to satisfy Mr. 
Pitman^s demands. The article was written ; and though my own 
plans have since been changed, and I remain at Oxford, it may as 
well be published in discharge of a debt which has been for scyne time 
heavy on my conscience. 

What I wish most strongly to impress on my readers is that I do 
not write as an advocate. I am not an agitator for phonetic reform ' 
in England. My interest ^in the matter is, and always has been, 
purely theoretical and scientific. Spelling and the reform of spelling 
are problems which concern every student ©f the science of language. 
It does not matter whether the language be English, Qerman, or 
Dutch. In every written language the problem of ireforming its 
antiquated spelling must sooner or later arise ; *and we must form 
some clear notion whether anything can be done to remove or alle- 
viate a complaint inherent in the very life of language. If my 
friends tell me that the idea of^ reform of spelling is entirely 
i^uixotic, that it is a mere waste of time to try to influence a whole 
nation to surrender its historical orthography and to write phone- 
tically, I bow to their superior wisdom as men of the world. But 
as I am not a man of the world, but rather an observer of the world, 
my interest in the subject, my convictions as to what is right and 
wrong, remain just the same. It is the duty of scholars and philo- 
sophers not to shrink from holding and expressing what men of the 
world call Quixotic opinions ; for, if I read the history of the world 
rightl3% the victory of reason over unreason, and the whole progress of 
our race, have generally been achieved by such fools as ourselves'* rush- 
ing in where angels fear to tread,” till after a time the track becomes 
beaten, and even angels are no longer afraid. I hold, and have con- 
fessed much more Quixotic theories on language than this belief, that 
what has been done before by Spaniards and Dutchmen — ^what is at 
this very moment being done by Germans*, viz., to reform their corrupt 
spelling— may be achieved even by Englishmen and Americans. 

I have expressed my belief that the time will come when not only 
the various alphabets and systems of spelling, but many of the lan- 
guages themselves which are now spoken in Europe, to say nothing 
of the rest of the world, will have to be improved away from the face 
of the earth and abolished. Knowing that nothing rouses the ire of 
a Welshman or a Gael so much as to assert the expediency, nay, 
necessity, of suppressing the teaching of thbir languages at s^ool, it 
seems madness to hint that it would be a blessing to every child bom 
in Holland, in Portugal, or in Denmark— nay, in Sweden and even 
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in BuBsia — instead of learning a language which is for life a 
barrier between them and the rest of mankind, they were at once to 
learn one of, the great historical languages which confer intellectual 
and social fellowship with the whole world. If, as a first step in the 
right direction, four languages only, riz., English, French, German, 
Italian (or, possibly, Spanish), were taught at school, the saving of 
time — ^and what is more precious than time P — would be infinitely 
greater than what has been efiected by railways and telegraphs. Bui 
I know that no name in any of the doomed languages would be too 
strong to stigmatise such folly. We should be told that a Japanese 
only could conceive sueh an idea ; thaf for a people deliberately to 
give up its language was a thing never heard of before ; that a nation 
would cease to be a nation if it changed its language ; that it would, 
in fact, commit “ the happy dispatch,’* £2 /a Japonam*, All this may 
be true, but I still hold that language is meant as an instrument of 
communication, and that^ in the struggle for life, the most efficient 
instrumei)|} of communication must certainly carry the day, as long aa 
natural selection, or, as we formerly called it, reason, rules the world. 

To return, however, to the problem, to the solution of which Mr. 
Pitman has devoted the whole of his active life, let me say again 
that my interest in it is purely philological ; or, if you like, historical. 
The problem which has to be sojved in England is not a new one, 
nor an isolated one. It occurs again and again in the history of every 
language ; in fact, it must occur. When languages are reduced to 
writing, they are at first written phonetically, though always in a 
very rough and ready manner. One dialect, that of the dominant, 
the literary or priestly, class, is generally selected ; and the spelling, 
once adopted, becomes in a very short time traditional and authori- 
tative. What took place thousands of years ago, we can see taking 
place, if we like, at the present moment. A missionary in the 
island of Mangaia, the Bev. W. Gill, first introduced the art of 
writing among his converts. He learnt their language, at least one 
dialect of it, he translated part of the Bible into it, and adopted, of 
necessity, a phonetic spelling. That dialect is gradually becoming 
the recognised literary language of the whole island, and his spelling 
is taught at school. Other dialects, however, continue to be 
spoken, and they may in time influence th? literary dialect. For 
the present, however, the missionary dialect, as it is called by the 
natives themselves, and the missionary spelling, rule supreme, and it 
will be some time before a spelling reform is wanted out there. 

Among the more ancient nations of Europe, not only does the 
pronunciation of a language maintain its inherent dialectic variety, 
and fluctuate through the prevalence of provincial speakers, but 
the whole body of a language changes, while yet the spelling, once 
adopted in public documents, and taught to children, remains for a 
long time the same. In early times, when literature was in its 
infancy, when copies of books could easily be counted, and when the 
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norma scribendi was in tlie htods of a few persons, tlie difficulty of 
adapting the writing to the ever varying pronunciation of a lan- 
guage was comparatively small. We see it when we* compare the 
Latin of early Homan inscriptions with the Latin of Cicero. We 
know from Cicero himself thavt when he settled among the patricians 
of Home, he had on some small pointy "to change both his pronuncia- 
tion and his spelling of Latin. The reform of spelling was a 
favourite subject with Homan scholars, and even emperors were not 
too proud to dabble in inventing new letters and diacritical signs. 
The difficulty, ^however, never assumed serious proportions. The 
small minority of people wh*o were able to read and write pleased 
themselves as best they could, and, by timely concessions, prevented a . 
complete estrangement between the written and the spoken language. 

Then came the time when Latin ceased to be Latin, and the 
vulgar dialects, such as Italian, French, and Spanish, took its place. 
At that time the spelling was again phonetic, though here and there 
tinged by reminiscences of Latin spelling. There was mush variety, 
but considering how limited tho literary intercourse mtist have been 
between different parts of Franco, Spain, or Italy, it is surprising 
that on the whole there should have been so much uniformity in the 
spelling of these modern dialects. A certain local and individual 
freedom of spelling, however, was retained ; and we can easily detect 
in mediaeval MSS. the spelling of literate and illiterate writers, the 
hand of the learned cleric, the professional clerk, and the layman. 

The great event which forms a decisive epoch in the history 
of spelling is the introduction of printing. With printed books, 
and particularly with printed bibles, scattered over the country, 
the spelling of words became rigid and universally binding. Some 
languages, such as Italian, were more fortunate than others in 
having a more rational system of spoiling to start with. Some, 
again, like German, were able to make timely concessions, while 
others, such as Spanish, Dutch, and French, had Academies to help 
them at critical periods of their history. The most unfortunate in 
all these respects was English. It started with a Latin alphabet, the 
pronunciation of which was unsettled, and which had to be applied 
to a Teutonic language. After this first phonetic compromise it had 
to pass through a confused system of*8pelling, half Saxon, half 
Norman ; half phonetic, half traditional. The history of the spell- 
ing, and even of the pronunciation, of English, in its passage from 
Anglo-Saxon to middle and modem English, has lately been studied 
with great success by Mr. Ellis and Mr. Sweet. I must refer to 
their books, “On Early English Pronunciation,’’ and “On the 
History of English Sounds,” which contain a wealth of illustration 
almost bewildering. And even after English reaches the period of 
printing, the confusion is by no means terminated ; on the contrary, 
for a time it is greater than ever.^ How this came to pass has been 

(1) The pronoun it was spelt in eight different ways by Tyndalo, thus, hfftt^ hit^ 

▼OL. XIX. N.S. P P 
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well illustrated by Mr. iMarsb in bis excellent ** Lectures on the 
English Language/’ p. 687, aeq. What we now call the established! 
system of English orthography may, in the main, be traced back to- 
Johnson’s Dictionary, and to Ihe stffl more capricious sway exercised 
by large printing-offices and publishers. It is true that the evil 
of printing carried to a certain extent its own remedy. If the 
spelling bpcaine unchangeable, the language itself, too, was, by 
means of a printed literature, chocked considerably in its natural 
growth and its dialectic variety. Nevertheless English has changed 
since thp invention of printing ; English is changing, though by 
imperceptible degrees, *even now; and if wo compare English as> 
spoken, with English as written, they seem almost like two different 
languages ; as different as Latin is from Italian. 

This, no doubt, is a national misfortune, but it is inevitable. Little 
as we perceive it, language is, and always must be, in a state of fer- 
mentation ; and whether ewithin hundreds or within thousands of 

S rs, all ^living languages must bo prepared to encounter the 
culty whrch in England stares us in the face at present. 
What shall we do ? ” ask our friends. There is our whole 
national literature, they say ; our libraries actually bursting with 
books and newspapers. Are all these to be thrown away ? Are all 
valuable books to be reprinted P wo ourselves to unlearn what we 
have learnt with so much trouble, and what we have taught to our 
children with greater trouble still ? Are we to sacrifice all that is 
historical in our language, and sink down to the low level of the 
Fonetic Nitz ? I could go on multiplying these questions till even 
those men of the world who now have only a shrug of the shoulder 
for the reformers of spelling, should say, ‘‘We had no idea how 
strong our position really is.” 

But with all that, the problem remains unsolved. What are 
people to do when language and pronunciation change, while their 
spelling is declared to be unchangeable f It is, I believe, hardly 
necessary that I should prove how corrupt, effete, and utterly irra- 
tional the present system of spelling is, for no one seems inclined 
to deny all that. I shall only quote, therefore, the judgment of 
one man, the late Bishop Thirlwall, a man who never used ex- 
aggerated language. “ I ' look,” he says* “ upon the established 
system, if an accidental custom may be sqf called, as a mass of 
anomalies, the growth of ignorance and chance, equally repugnant 
to good taste and to common sense. But T am aware that the 
public cling to these anomalies with a tenacity proportioned to their 
absurdity, and are jealous of all encroachment on ground conse- 
crated by prescription to the free play of blind caprice.” 

hut, it, itt, yt, ytu Another author spelt iwgne in the followiofi: ways : tunny % tong, 
tmge, tongc, fomge. The word head was Tariously spelt hed, heede, Jude, Jiefode, The 
BpeUings obay, aurvay, pray^ vail, vam, arS o£fce& used for obey, eunry, prey, veil, vein, 
Ou and ow are used indifforently. 
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It may be useful^ however, to quote the testimonials of practical 
men in order to show that this sys^m of spelling has really become 
one of the greatest national misfortunes, swallowing up millions of 
money every year, and blighting all attempts at national education. 
Mr. Edward Jones, a schoolmaster of great experience, having then 
the superintendence of the Hibernian* Schools*, Liverpool, wrote in 
the year 1868 : — ^ , 

The Government has for the last twenty years taken education 
under its care. They divided the subjects of instruction into six 
grades. The highest point that was attempted in the Government 
schools was that a pupil should be able to read with tolerable ease 
and expression a passage from a newspaper, and to spell the same 
with a tolerable amount of accuracy.’^ , 

Let us look at the results as they appear in the report of the 
Committee of Council on Education for 1870-71 : — 

Schools or Departments under separate head teachers in 

England and Wales inspected during the year ending * 

August 31, 1870 * 1 0,1287 

Certificated, assistant, and pupil teachers employed in 

these schools 28,033 

Scholars in daily average attendance throughout the year 1,108,081 
Scholars present on the day of inspection .... 1,173,883 

Scholars presented for examination >— 

Under ton years of ago .... 473,444 

Over ten years of ago . . • . . 292,144 


705,588 

Scholars presented for Standard VI. : — 

Under ten years of ago .... 227 

Over ton years of age 32,953 

33,180 

Scholars who passed in Standard VI. : — 

1. Eeading a short paragraph from a newspaper . 30,985 

2. Writing the same from dictation .... 27,989 

3. Arithmetic 22,839 


Therefore, less than one scholar for each teacher, and less than two 
scholars for each school inspected, reached Standard VI. 

In 1873 the state of things, according to the ofBcial returns of the 
Education Department, was much the same. First of all, there ought 
to have been at school 4,600,000 children, between the ages of three 
and thirteen. The number of children on the register of inspected 
schools was 2,218,598. Out of that number, about 200,000 leave 
school annually, their education being supposed to bo finished. ( >ut 
of these 200,000, ninety per cent, leave without reaching tho Otli 
Standard, eighty per cent, without reaching the 5th, and sixty per 
cent, without reaching the 4th Standard. 

The report for 1874-75 shows an increase of children on the books, 
but the proportion of children passing in ijxo various standards is 
substantially the same. (See “ Popular Education,’’ by E. Jones, B. A., 
an ex-schoolmaster, 1875.) It is calculated that for such results as 

p p 2 
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tlieso the country, whether by taxation or by voluntary contributions, 
jKiys annually nearly iC3, 600,000. 

According^ to the same authority, Mr. E. Jones, it now takes from 
six to seven years to learn the arts of reading and spelling with a fair 
degree of intelligence — Lc., about 2,000 hours; and to many minds 
the difficulties of orthography are insurmountable. The bulk of the 
children .pass through the Government schools without having 
acquired the ability to read with ease and intelligence. 

After a careful examination of young men and women from 
tliirteea to twenty years of age in the factories of Birmingham, it was 
that only four and a half per cent, were able to read a simple 
sentence from an ordinary school-book with intelligence and accuracy. 

Tins applies to the lower classes. But with regard to the higher 
the case seems almost worse ; for Dr. Morell, in liis Manual 
ot Spelling,” asserts that out of 1,972 failures in the Civil Service 
< examinations, 1,866 candidates were plucked for spelling. 

So much for the pupils. Among the teachers themselves it was 
round in America that out of one hundred common words, the best 
s])eller among the dghty or ninety teachers examined failed in one, 
s<imo prize- takers failed in four or five, and some others missed over 
forty. The Deputy State Superintendent declared that on an average* 
th(‘ teachers of the State would fail in spelling to the extent of 
twenty-five per cent. 

What, however, is even more serious than all this is, not the great 
waste of time in learning to road, and the almost, complete failure in 
national education, but the actual mischief done by subjecting young 
minds to the illogical and tedious drudgery of learning to read English 
as spelt at present. Everything they have to learn in reading (or 
pronunciation) and spelling is irrational; one rule contradicts the other, 
and each statement has to be accepted 6imj)ly on authority, and with a 
^jomplete disregard of all those rational instincts which lie dormant in 
the child, and ought to be awakened by every kind of healthy exercise. 

I know there arc persons who can defend anything, and who hold 
that it is due to this very discipline that the English character is 
what it is : that it retains respect for axithority ; that it does not 
require a reason for everything; and that it does not admit that what 
is inconceivable is therefore impossible. Evan English orthodoxy has 
been traced back to that hidden source, becausi^ a child accustomed to 
believe that t, h, o, u, g, h, is though', and that t, h, r, o, u, g, h, is through, 
would afterwards believe anything. It may be so; still I doubt 
whether even such objects would justify such means. Lord Lytton 
says, “A more lying, round-about, puzzle-headed delusion than that 
by which we confuse the clear instincts of truth in our accursed system 

of spelling was never concocted by the father of falsehood 

How can a system of education flourish that begins by so monstrous 
a falsehood, which the sense of hearing suffices to contradict P ” 

The question, then, that will have to be answered sooner or 
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later is this : — Can this unsystematic system of spelling English bo 
allowed to go on for ever P Is every English child, as compared 
with other children, to be mulcted in two or three years of his life 
in order to learn it ? Are the lower classes to go through school 
without learning to read and ^rite their own language intelligently ? 
And is the country to pay millions avery yedr for this utter failure 
of national education P I do not believe that such a state* of things 
will be allowed to continue for ever, particularly as a remedy is at 
hand — a remedy that has now been tested for twenty or thirty 
years, and thatahas answerec^ extremely well. I mean Mr. Pitman s 
system of phonetic writing, as applied to English. 

I give his alphabet, which comprehends the thirty-eightr broad, 
typical sounds of the English language, and assigns to each a definite 
sign. With these thirty-eight signs, English can be '^ritten 
rationally and read easily ; and, what is most important, it has been 
proved by an experience of many years, by numerous publications, 
and by practical experiments in teaching both children and adults, 
that such a system as Mr. Pitman’s is perfectly ]^racticiH. 


The Phonetic At.phaukt. 

The phonetic letters in the first column arc pronounced like tb.c 
italic letters in the words that fallow. The last column contains 
the names of the letters. 

CONSONANTS. 

Mutes. 


p 

P 

rope.. . . 

. p.i 

B 

b 

roAc. . . . 

. bi 

T 

t 

fa^e • • • • 

. ti 

D 

d 

fa^e. . . . 

.di 

& 


etch . . . 

• 

•.ic 

J 

.1 

edge .*. . 

K 

k 

lee^. . . . 

. ice 

G 

g lea. 5 rue? . 
Continuants. 

• ge 

F 

f 

safe .... 

. ef 

V 

v 

save. . . . 

. vi 

Tx 

i 

wreath . . 

. i;f 

a 

d 

wreathe. 

. d.i 

s 

8 

hi«^ .... 

. cs 

z 

Z 

hw. . . . 

. z.i 

X 

J 

vicious . . 

•i/ 

s 

3 

vision. . . 

Nasals. 


Mm 

seem. . . . 

cm 

N 

n 

seen. . . . . 

. cn 


I] 

sing .... 



Diphtiionos : ^ j, 

as hv(ir:l in b/. 




Liquids. 


L 

1 

fa//. . . . > 

• el 

R 

r 

. . .. . 

. ar 

Coalescents. 


W 

w 

wet .... 

. wc 

Y 

y 

yet 

.ye 



Aspirate. 


H 

h 

hay . . . . 

.CCj 



TOWELS. 


A 

a 

am. . 

at 

H 

I? 

alms . 

. £ 

E 

e 

ell . . 

. et 

8 

e 

ale. . . . 

. . e 

I 

i 

ill 

. . it 

T, 

i 

eel 

. . i 

O 

0 

on 

. ot 

O 

o 

oil 

. . o 

IS 

N 

. np 

. TSt 

CT 

cr 

ope .... 

. . cr 




U 

u 

AtU 

. ut 


HI lu food lu 

Hu, OUou, 01 01. 

ncir, no!^ boy. 
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Specimen op Phonetic Printing. 

Ov let yirz de hal sybjekt ov Pcmetiks haz bin tcken zrp wid in- 
krist ardor bj sientifik men, and asolts hav bin med [Npon de komon 

efit and korspt spelig bj Iri diferent armiz, filolojists, fiziolojists, 
and maj^emati/anz. ' 

® ot not tu omit hir tu m^njon de valiiabel servisez renderd hi 
dcrz hui, for nirli twenti yirz, hav bin leborig in Iggland tu tvrn de 
rezNlts ov sjentifik reserg tu praktikal iis, in dev^zig and propagetig 
a nu sistem ov Brif Ritig and trui Spclig/^ best non ynder de nem 
ov de Fhnetik Reform. S am far from ynderretig (le difikyltiz dat 
stand in de we ov svg a reform, and [ am not so saggwin az tu ind^lj 
in eni 4iops ov siig it karid for de nekst iri or for jciierejonz. B^t 
} fil konvinst ov de trml and rizonabelnes ov de prinsipelz on whig 
ddt reform rests, and az de innet regard for truid and rizon, houever 
dormant or timid at t|mz, haz olwez proivd irrezistibel in de end, 
eneblig men tu part wid dL de hold most dir and sekred, wheder korn 
loz, or Stiiart djnastiz, or pepal legcts, or hi den jdolz, | dout not dat 
de efit and ktrypt oriografi wil folo in dcr t>frn. Nejoiiz hav hefor 
non genjd der numerikal figurz, der Icterz, der kronoloji, der wets and 
megurz ; and do Mr Pitman me not liv tu si de rezylts ov hiz pcr- 
scvirig and disinterested ekzerjonz, it rek^v^^z no profetik pouer tu 
persiv dat whot at prczent iz pm-ipmd h\ de racni, wil mck its we in 
de end, ynles met bj arguments strogger dan doz hidertu levcld at de 
Fonetik N%z. Wyn argiiment whig m|t hi sypozd tu we. wid de stu- 
dent ov laggwej, nemli, de obskurefon ov de etimolojikal str^ktiir ov 
wxrdz, I kanot konsider vcri formidabel. Sc pronvnsicjon ov lag- 
gwejez genjez akordig tu fikst loz, de'spelig iz genjd in de most arbi- 
trari maner, so dat if our spelig folod de pronynsiejon ov w?rrdz, it 
wud in rialiti bi a greter help tu de kritikal student ov laggwtj dan 
de prezent ynserten and lynsjentifik mod ov rjtig . — Maks M%ler^z 
Sekond Siriz ov Lekt%rz on de Siens ov Laygwrj” ddiverd at de 
Roial Instityfon, London, 1863. 

Now I ask any intelKgent reader who does not think that every- 
thing new and strange is, ipso factoy ridiculous and absurd, whether, - 
after a few days' practice, he or she would not read and write 
English, according to Mr. Pitman’s system, with perfect ease P Of 
course it takes more than five minutes to master it, and more than 
five minutes to form an opinion of its merits." But admitting even 
that people of a certain ago should find this now alphabet trouble- 
some, we must not forget that no reform can be carried without a 
generation or two of martyrs ; and what true reformers have to think 
of is not themselves, but those who come after them — those, in fact, 
who are now growing up -to inherit hereafter, whether they like it or 
not, all the good and all the evil which we choose to leave to them. 

It might be said, liowever, that Mr. Pitman's system, being 
entirely phonetic, is too radical a reform, and that many and the 
worst irregularities in English spelling could be removed without 
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^ing quite so far. The principle that half a loaf is better than no 
bread is not without some truth/ and in many cases we know that a 
policy of compromise has been productive of very good results. 
But, on the other hand, this half-hearted policy has often retarded a 
real and Complete reform o:^ existing abuses ; and in the case of a 
reform of spelling, I almost doubt '^ether the difficulties inherent 
in half measures are not as great as the difficulties of parrying a 
'Complete reform. If the world is not ready for reform, let us wait. 
It seems far better, and at all events far more honest, to wait till it 
is ready than tp carry the reluctant world with you a little way> and 
then to find that all the impulsive force is’ spent, and the greater 
part of the abuses established on firmer ground than ever. • 

Mr. Jones, ^ who represents the conciliatory reformers of spejling, 
would be satisfied with q moderate scheme of spelling reform, in 
which, by observing analogy and following precedent in altering 
•a comparatively small number of words*, it would be possible to 
simplify orthography to a considerable extent without applying any 
new principle, or introducing new letters, and yet 4o reduce the 
time and labour in teaching reading and spelling by at least one- 
half. It might at all events be possible to settle tho spelling of those 
two to three thousand words which at present are spelt difierently 
by different authorities. This soheme, advocated by Mr. Jones, is 
certainly very clever ; and if it had a chance of success, I myself 
should consider it a great step in advance. My only doubt is 
whether, in a case like this, a small measure of reform would be 
carried more easily than a complete reform. It is different in 
Oerman, where tho disease has not spread so far. Here the com- 
mittee appointed by Government to consider the question of a reform 
of spelling, has declared in favour of some such moderate principles 
as Mr. Jojies advocates for English. In English, however, the diffi- 
culty lies in changing anything ; and if the principle of any change 
is once admitted, it would really bo easier, I believe, to begin dc novo 
than to change something, and leave the rest unchanged. 

Lot us now see how Mr. Pitman's or any similar system of 
phonetic writing has worked where it has been put to the test. 

Mr. Wm. White writes: — “I speak from experience. I have 
taught poor children in^Glasgow to read the Sermon on the Mount 
after a course of exefciscs extending over no more than six hours." 

The following is an extract from a letter written some time ago 
by the late Mr. Win. Colbourno, manager of the Dorset Bank at 
Stourminstcr, to a friend of his, a schoolmaster. He says : — 

“My little Sidney, who is now a few months moro than four years old, 
will read any phonotic book without tho slightest hositation ; tho hardest names 
ov tho longest words in tho Old or New Testament form no obstacle to him. 
And how long do you think it took mo — for I am his toacher — to impart to 

(1) ** Topular Education. A Eovisioa of English Spelling a National Nosossity.*’ By 
E. Jones, B.A. London, 187d* 
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him this power ? Why, somethiDg less than eight hours I You may believe 
it or not as you like, but I am confident that not more than that amount of 
time was spent on him, and that was in snatches of five minutes at a time,, 
while tea was ^getting ready. I know you will be inclined to say, * All that 
is very well, but what is the use of reading phonetic books ? he is still as far 
off, and m^y be farther, from reading romafiic books.* But in this you are 
mistaken. Take anotlier example., His next elder brother, a boy of six years, 
has had a phonetic education so fan. What is the consequence ? Why, read- 
ing in the first stage was so delightful and easy a thing to him, that he taught 
himself to read romanically, and it would be a difllcult matter to find one boy 
in twenty, of a conesponding age, that could read half so well as ho can in any 
book. Again, my oldest boy has written more phonetic shorthand and long- 
hand, perhaps, than an}' boy of his ago (eleyen years) in the kingdom ; ancT 
no one I daresay has had less to do with that absurdity of absurdities, the* 
spelling^-book ! He is now at a first-rate school in Wiltshire, and in the half- 
year preceding Christmas, he earned off the prize for orthograi)hy in a contest 
with hoys some of thorn his seniors by years ! *’ 

Mr. A. J. Ellis, than whom no one haS laboured more devotedly 
for a reform of spelling, as a first step in a reform of national educa- 
tion, and who has himself elaborated several most ingenious system.^ 
of phonetK writing, gives us the following as the results of his prac- 
tical experience : — , 

“Careful expeiiments in leaching children of various ages and ranks, and 
even paupers and criminal adults, have established — 

“1. That pupils may bo taught to read books in phonetic print, slowly but 
surely, in from ten to forty hours, andydll attain considerable fluency after a 
few weeks’ jiractice. 

“ 2. That when the pupils have attained fluency in reading from phonetic" 
print, a very few hours suffico to give them the some fluency in reading 
ordinary print. 

“ 3. That the whole time necessary for imparting a knowledge of both phonetic 
and ordiiiar}' reading does not exceed eight months for children of average- 
intelligence, between four and five years of nge, taught in class, at school, not 
more than half an hour to an hour each day ; and that in this time an ability to* 
read is acquired superior to that usually attained in tw'o or throe times the period 
on the old plan ; while the pronunciation of the pupil is much improved, hia 
interest in his study is kept alive, and a logical training of enduring value is- 
given to his mind by the habitual analysis and synthesis of spoken sounds. 

“ 4. That those taiight to read in this manner acquire the art of ordinary 
spelling more readily than those instructed on th 9 old method.” 

There remains, therefore, this one objection only, that whatever 
the practical and whatever the theoretical advantages of the phonctie 
system may be, it would utterly destroy the historical or etymological 
character of the English language. 

Suppose it did; what then? The Reform&tion is supposed to* 
have destroyed the historical character of the English Church, and 
that sentimental grievance is still felt by some students of ecclesias- 
tical antiquities. But did JMigland, did all the really progressive 
nations of Europe allow this sentimental grievance to outweigh the 
practical and theoretical advantages of Protestant Reform P Language 
is not made for scholars and etymologists ; and if the whole race of 
English etymologists weSre really to bo swept away by the introduc- 
tion of a spelling reform, I hope they would be the first to rejoice in 
sacrificing themselves in so good a cause. 
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But is it really the case that the historical continuity of the 
English language would he broten by the adoption of phonetic 
spelling, and that the profession of the etymologist would be gone 
for ever ? I say, Uo, most emphatically, to both propositions. If 
the science of language has p«)ved anything, it has proved that all 
languages change according to law, and'witli considerable uniformity. 
If, therefore, the writing followed, pari passu, on the changes in 
pronunciation, what is called the etymological consciousness of the 
speakers and the readers — I speak, of course, of educated people only 
— would not su^er in the least. If we retain the feeling of an etymo- 
logical connection between gentlemanly and gentlnnanlihe, we should 
surely retain it whether we write gentlemanly or gentlemanlL Jf we 
feel that think and thought, bring and brought, buy and bought, freight 
wiA fraught, belong togethqp, should we feel it less if we wrote^ thot, 
brot, hot, frot ? If, in speaking, those who know Latin retain the 
feeling that words ending in ation correspond to Latin words in atio, 
would they lose the feeling if they saw the same words spelt with 
“ ejon p or even ej>’n p Do they not recognise Latin itia in -ice*, 
or ilis in le, as in •able ? If the scholar knows, *at once, that such 
words as barbarous, aiuious, circus, genius, are of Latin origin, would 
he hesitate if the lust syllable in all of them were uniformly written 
“ p Nay, is not the present spelling of barbarous and anxious 
entirely misleading, by confounding words ending in -osiis, such as 
famous (famosus) with Avords ending in -m, like barbarous, anxious, 
&c. ? Because the Italians write Jilosofo, are they less aware than 
the English, who write philosopher, and the French, who write 
philosophc, that they have before them the Latin philosophus, the 
Greek 0£Ao(ro0oc ? If we write f in fancy, why not in pihantom ? 
if in frenzy and frantic, why not in phrenology ? A language w'hich 
tolerates rial for phial, need not shiver at flosofcr. Every educated 
speaker knows that such words as honour, ardour, colour, odour, labour, 
rigour, error, emperor, have passed from Latin to French, and from 
French to English. Would he know it less if all were spelt alike, 
such as honor {honorable), ardor, rigor {vigorous), labor {laborious) 
or even “ on^yr, ardyr, vig^r p The old spelling of emperor, doctor, 
governor, and error, was emperour, doctour, governoiir, and errour. If 
these could be changed, why not the rest P Spenser has neibor for 
neighbour, and it is difficult to say what was gained by changing 
•bor into -hour in such purely Saxon W'ords as neighbour, harbour. 
No doubt if we see laugh written with gh at the end, those who know 
German are at once reminded of its etymological connection with 
the German lachen ; but we should soon know the same by analogy, if 
we found not only ‘‘ laf,” but “ kof ** for cough (G. keuchen), ** en^f ** 
for enough (G. genug), &c. In draft,” phonetic spelling has nearly 
supplanted the so-called historical spelling draught; in “dwarf'* 
{dicergh, thiveorh) and in “ryf” {rough) altogether. 

What people call the etymological consciousaess of the speaker 
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is strictly a matter of oratorical sentimeiit only^ and it would remain 
nearly as strong as it is now, whatever spelling be adopted. But 
even if it should suffer here and there, we ought to bear in mind 
that, except for oratorical purposes, that consciousness, confined as it 
is to a very few educated people, is of»very small importance, unless 
it has first been corrected by la strict etymological discipline. With- 
out that,.it often degenerates into what is called “ popular etymo- 
logy,’’ and actually tends, in some cases, to vitiate the correct spell- 
ing of words. 

I have frequently dwelt on this before, in order tq show how, what 
is now called the etymological or historical spelling of words, is, in 
manyrcases, utterly unetymological and unhistorical. We spell to 
delight, and thus induce many people to believe that this word is 
somehow connected with light (lux), or liflht (levis) ; whereas the old 
spelling was to dehjt or to delite (Tyndale), representing tlic old 
French deleiier. On thef other hand we find for quite and smite, the 
old spelling quight, smight, which may be old and historical, but is 
decidedly uiKtymological. 

Sovereign and foYeign arc spelt as if they were connected with reign 
{regnum ) ; the true etymology of the former being superamis. Old 
French sovrain, Old English soveraine ; w’hile foreign is the late 
Jjatm foranetis ; Old French, /oma ; Old English, /ore?*;?. And why 
do we write to feign ? Archbishop Trench (“ English Past and Pre- 
sent,” p. 238) thinks the g in feign is eloquent to the eye ; but its 
eloquence is misleading. To feign is not taken from Latin fingo, as 
little as honour is taken from Latin honor. To feign comes from the 
Old French faindre ; it was in Old English fagner an^fegner, and it 
was therefore a mere etymological point, to insert the g of the Latin 
Hugo, and the Yreixi^feignaut, The Old English shammfasst (Orm.), 
formed like stedefemt (steadfast), is now spelt shamefaced, as if it had 
something to do with a blushing face. Aghast, instead of the Old 
Englisli agast, is supposed to look more frightful because it reminds us 
of ghost. The French lantcrne was written lanUhorn, as if it had been 
so called from the transparent sheets of horn that enclosed the light. 
The s in island owes its origin to a mistaken belief that the word is 
connected with isle {insula), whereas it is the A.S. ealand (Ger. 
eiland), that is, water-lana. The spelling rland was still current in 
Shakespeare’s time. In aisle, too, the s is unetymological, though it 
is historical, as having been taken over from the Old French aisk. 

This tendency to alter the spelling in order to impart to a word, at 
all hazards, an etymological character, begins even in Latin, where 
postumus, a superlative of post, was sometimes written posthumus, as 
if, when applied to a late«bom son, it was derived from humus. In 
English, this false spelling is retained in posthumous, Cena was 
spelt by people who '^anb^ to show their knowledge of Greek, 
eeena, as if connected with koivvi. 

But now let us look more carefully into the far more important 
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statement^ that the English language, if written phonetically, would 
really lose its historical and etymological eharacter. The first 
question is, in what sense can the present spelling of Englidi he 
ealled historical? We have only to go back a verjr short way in 
order to see the modem dpstart character of what is called 
historical spelling. Wo now vr'nio ^yteashLrej^nieasurey and. feather, 
but not very long ago, in Spenser’s time, these words were spelt 
plemre, meeure^ f ether, Tyndale wrote frutc\ the i in fruit is a mere 
restoration of the French spelling. For deM, on the contrary, we 
find, but three, or four hundred years ago, dett. This -is jnore 
historical therefore than debt, because in French, from which the word 
was borrowed, the h had disappeared, and it was a purely etymological 
fancy to restore it. The h was likewise re-introduced in doubt, but 
thep was not restored inio^coiint (Fr. compter, Lat. where 

p had at least the same right as h in douie. Thus receipt resumes the 
Latin p, but deceit does without it. There*is another h which has a 
certain historical air in some English words, but which waooriginally 
purely phonetic, and is now simply superfluous. Thcfold word for 
member was Um, In such compounds as Um^lama^ lim(b)-lame, lim-leae 
lim(b)less, it was impossible to avoid the intercalation of a h in pro- 
nunciation. In this manner the h crept in, and we have now to teach 
that in limb, ermnb (crume), thumb ^huma) the b must he written, but 
not pronounced. Again, Uouj (Ger. znngc), ymg (fiidr, jung), as spelt 
by Spenser, have a more historical aspect than tongue and young. 

If wo wished to write history ally, we ought to write mhn instead 
cApnalmy for the initial p, being lost in pronunciation, was dropt in 
writing at a very early time (Anglo-Saxon and was rc-intro- 

duced simply to please some ecclesiastical etymologists. 

In what sense can it be called historical spelling if the old plurals 
of momc and totinc, which were my^^ and ly^, arc now spelt mice and 
lice ? The plural of goos(^ is not spelt gcccc, but geeae, yet everybody 
knows how to pronounce it. The same mistaken attempt at an 
occasional phonetic spelling has separated dice from die, and pence 
from i,c, penycH ; while in nurse ^ where the spelling nurce 

would have been useful, as reminding us of its true etymon, nourrice, 
the e has been replaced by 

There are, in fact, nlhny spellings which would be at the same 
time more historical and more phonetic. Why write little, when no 
one pronounces little, and when the old spelling was Ujtel ? Why 
girdle, when the old spelling was girdel I The same rule applies to 
nearly all words ending in le, such as sickle, ladle, apple, &c,, where 
the etymology is completely obscured by the present orthography. 
Why soent, but dissent, when even Milton still wrote sent ? Why 
ache, instead of the Shakespearian ake ? Why cat, but kitten ; why 
cow, but kine ? Why accede, precede, secede, but exceed, proceed, succeed f 
Why, indeed, except to waste the precious time of children P 

And if it is difficult to say what constitutes historical spelling. 
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it is equally, perplexing to defijie the real meaning of etymo- 
logical spelling. For, where are we to stop ? It would be con^ 
sidered veryunetymological were we to write nee instead of knee, now 
instead of know, night instead of knight ; yet no one complains about 
the loss of the initial h, the representative of an original k, in loaf, A.S. 
hlaf (cf. kKl^vo^), in ring, A S. living ; in hde, ladder, neck, &c. 

If we are to write etymologically, then why not return to loverd, or 
hlaford, instead of lord ? to nose-thrill, or nosethirle instead of nostril; 
to sicister instead of sister ? which would not be more troublesome 
than sivord. TT/'Z-wirraa surely would be better than woman; meadwife 
better than midwife ; godspel better than gospel, ortyard better than 
orchard, puisne better than puny. Frequently the present recognised 
spelling looks etymological, but is utterly unetymological. Righteous 
looks like an adjective in -eons, such as plenteous, but it is really a 
Saxon word, rightwis, i.e. rightwise, formed like otherwise, &c. 

Could written with ah I in analogy to 7roM/d,but while the / is justi- 
fied in would from will, and should from shall, we find the Old English 
imperfect of can written cuthe, then couthe, eoude. The I, therefore, 
is neither phonetic 'nor etymological. Nothing, again, can be more 
misleading to an etymologist than the present spelling of whole and 
hale. Both come from the same source, the Gothic hails, Sanskrit 
kalyas meaning originally. Jit, veady ; then sound, complete, whole. 
In Anglo-Saxon we have had, whole ; and hal, healthy, without any 
trace of a w, either before or after. The Old English halsum, whole- 
some, is the German hailsam. Whole, therefore, is a mere mis- 
spelling, the w having probably been added in analogy to who, 
which, &c. From a purely etymological point of view, the to is 
wrongly left out before h in how ; for as Anglo-Saxon hwy became 
why, Anglo-Saxon hwa should have become wltow. 

If we really attempted to write etymologically, we should have to 
write hridegroom without the r, because gr^om is a mere corruption of 
guma, man, Anglo-Saxon bryd-guma. We should have to write burse 
instead of purse, as in disburse. In fact, it is difficult to say, where 
we should stop. Why not write metal instead of mettle, worthship 
instead of worship, chirurgeon instead of surgeon, furhlong {i.e. furrow 
long) instead of furlong, jeordhing {i.e. fourth part) instead oi farthing ? 
If we write puny puisne, wo might as well write post-natus. We 
might spell coy, quietus ; pert, apertus ; priest, presbyter ; master, 
magister ; sexton, sacristan ; alms, cleemosyne, &c. If anybody will 
tell me at what date etymological spelling is to begin, whether at 
1500 A.D., or at 1000 a.d., or at 500 a.v,, I am willing to discuss the 
question. Till then, I beg leave to say that etymological spelling 
would play greater havod in English than phonetic spelling, even if 
we were to draw a line not more than five hundred years ago. 

The two strongest arguments, therefore, against phonetic spelling, 
viz,, that it would destroy the historical and etymological character 
of the English language, are, after all, but very partially true. 
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Here and there, no doubt, the etymology and history of an English 
word might be obscured by phdnetic spelling ; as if, for instance, 
we wrote Hrcrp ” instead of Europe. But even then analogy would 
help us, and teach those who know Greek, of whom there are not 
many, that ‘‘ Ur ” in such woijis as Europe^ Eurydice, represented the 
Greek ivpm. The real answer, however^ is, thatmo one could honestly 
call the present system of spelling either historical or etymological ; 
and I believe that, taken as a whole, the loss occasioned by consistent 
phonetic spelling 'would hardly be greater than the gain. 

Another objection urged against phonetic spelling, yiz., that with 
it it would be impossible to distinguish homonyms, must be met in 
the same way. No doubt it is a certain advantage if in writ^g we 
can distinguish rights rite, rndtCy and wright. But if, in the' hurry of 
conversation, there is hardly ever a doubt which word is meant, 
surely there would be much less danger in the slow process of 
reading a continuous sentence. If varitgis spellings of the same 
word are necessary to point out different meanings, jve should 
require eight spellings for hoxy to signify a chest, a Christmas gift, 
a. hunting seat, a tree, a slap, to sail round, seats in a theatre, and 
the front scat on a coach ; and this principle would have to be 
applied to above six hundred words. Who would undertake to 
provide all these variations of the present uniform spelling of these 
words ? And we must not forget that, after all, in reading a page 
vro. are seldom in doubt 'whether sole means a fish, or the sola of a 
foot, or is used as an adjective. If there is at any time any real 
difficulty, language provides its own remedy. It either drops such 
words as rite and sole, replacing them by ceremony and only, or it 
uses a periphrastic expression, such as the sole of the foot, or the sole 
and only ground, &c. 

Thus far I luavc tried to answer the really important arguments 
which have been brought forward against phonetic spelling. I have 
done so with special reference to the powerful remonstrances of Arch- 
bishop Trench, and his most able pleading in favour of the established 
system of orthography. As a mere scholar, I fully share his feelings, 
and I sincerely admire his eloquent advocacy. I differ from him 
because I do not think, as he does, that the loss entailed by phonetic 
spelling would be so groat us we imagine*; or that it would be all on 
one side. Besides, unless lie can show how a reform of spelling is 
not only for the present to be avoided, but altogether to be rendered 
unnecessary, I consider that the sooner it is taken in hand the 
better. It seems to me that the Archbishop looks on the introduc- 
tion of phonetic spelling as a mere crotchet of a few scholars, or as 
an attempt on the part of some half- educated persons, wishing to 
avoid the trouble of learning howto spell correctly. If that were so, 
I quite agree with him that public opinion would never assume 
sufficient force for carrying their scheme. But there is a motive 
power behind these phonetic reformers which the Archbishop has 
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hardly tahen into account. I loean the misery endured by miliicma 
of children at school^ who might Ibam in one year, and with real 
advantage tq themselves, what they now require four or five years to 
learn, and seldom succeed in learning after all. If the evidence of such 
men as Mr. Ellis is to be depended on,»and I believe the}^ are willing^ 
to submit to any test^ then surely the loss of some historical and 
etymological souvenirs would weigh little against the happiness of 
millions of children, and th*e still higher happiness of millions of 
Englishmen and Englishwomen, growing up as the heirs to all the 
wealth t^id strength of English literature, or unable to read even 
their Bible. Hero it is where I Venture to Jifier from the 
Archbishop, not as being sanguine as to any immediate success, but 
simply as feeling it a duty to help in a cause which at present is 
most unpopular. The evil day may be put off for a long time, 
particularly if the weight of such men as Archbishop Trench is 
thrown into the other scale. But unless language ceases to be 
language, ^nd writing ceases to be writing, the day will surely come 
when peace Tiill have to be made between the two. Germany has 
appointed a Government Commission to consider what is to be done 
with German spelling. In America, too, some leading statesmen 
seem inclined to take up the reform of spelling on national grounds. 
Is there no statesman in England^ sufficiently proof against ridicule 
to call the attention of Parliament to what is a growing national 
misfortune P 

Much, however, as I differ from the Archbishop on those grounds, 
I cannot sufficiently deprecate the tone in which his powerful 
opposition has been met by many of the upholders of phonetic spelling. 
Nay, I must go still further, and frankly confess that to one of his 
arguments I find it difficult, at present, to give a satisfactory answer. 

**lt is a mere assumption,” the Archbishop remarks, **that all men pro- 
noimce all words alike ; or that whenever they come to spoil a word they will 
exactly agree as to what the outline of its sound is. Now we are sure men will 
not do this, from the fact that, before there was any fixed and settled ortho- 
graphy in our language, when, therefore, everybody was more or loss a phono- 
grapher, seeking to write down the word as it sounded to 7»‘m, for ho had no 
other law to guide him, the variations of spelling are infinite. Take, for 
instance, the word eudden, which docs not seem to promise any great scope for 
variety. I have myself met with this word spelt in no less than fourteen ways 
among our early writers. Again, in how many^ways was Baleigh’s name 
spelt, or Shakspere’s ? The same is evident from the spelling of uneducated 
persons in our own day. They have no other rule but tho sound to guide 
them. How is it that they do not all spell alike ? ” — (English Past and 
Present, p. 203.) 

Like most men who plead with their heart as well as with their 
head, the Archbishop has here overlooked one obvious answer to his 
question. They do not spell alike because they have been brought 
up with a system of spelling in which the same sound can be repre- 
sented in ten different w%iys, and in ii^hich hardly any one letter is 
restricted to one phonetic power only. If children were brought up 
with an alphabet in which each letter had but one sound, and in 
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wliich the same fi^und was always repiesentei by tbe some sign — 
and this is the very essence of phonetic writmg~then it would bo 
simply impossible that they should dream of writing sudden in 14, or 
Woburn in 140, different ways. 

But for all that there is som^ truth in the Archbishop’s remark ; 
and if we compare the different ways -in whigh the advocates of 
phonetic spelling — ^men like Pitman, Bell, Ellis, Withers, Jones — 
write the same words, even when using fhe same phonetic alphabet, 
we shall see that the difficulty pointed out by the Archbishop is a real 
one. Every one knows how differently the same words alwajrs have 
been and still are pronounced *in different parts of England. And 
it is not only in towns and counties that these peculiarities prevail ; 
there are certain words which one family pronounces differently from 
another; and there are besides the studied and unstudied peculiarilies 
of individual speakers. To* convince people that one pronuneiktion 
is right and the other wrong, seems utterly hppeless. I have heard a 
highly cultivated man defending his dropping the h at the beginning 
of certain words, by the unanswerable argument that jp the place 
where he was brought up, no one pronounced these initial /^’s. What 
Scotchman would admit that his pronunciation was faulty P What 
Irishman would submit to laws of spelling passed in London P And 
what renders argument on any niceties of pronunciation still more 
difficult is, that both the ear and tie tongue are most treacherous 
witnesses. I have heard Americans maintain in good earnest that 
there was much less of nasal twang in America than in England. 
People are not aware how they pronounce, and how differently they 
pronounce one and the same word. As a foreigner I have had ample 
opportunities for observation on this point. Some friends would tell 
me, for instance, that world was pronounced like whirVd^ father like 
farther^ nor (before consonants) like gnaw, hud like bird, hurst like 
hmt, for like fur, birth like berth; thal; the vowels had the 
same sound in ichcre anff ilwre, in not and war, in Ood and 
gaudy ; while others assured me that no one but a foreigner could 
think so. And the worst is that even the same person does not 
always pronounce the same word in exactly the same manner. Con- 
stantly, when I asked a friend to repeat a word which he had just 
pronounced, he would projioimce it again, but with a slight difference. 
The mere fact of his trying to pronounce well would give to his pro- 
nunciation a conscious and emphatic character. The preposition of 
is pronounced by most people uy,** but if cross-examined, many 
will say that they pronounce ov, but the o not exactly like off. 

The conAision becomes greatest when it is attempted to identify the 
pronunciation, say of a vowel in German witlj a vowel in English. No 
two Englishmen and no two Germans seemed to be able to agree on what 
they heard with their ears, or what they said with their tongues ; and 
the resultin the end is that no vowel in German was really the same as 
any other vowel in English. To take one or two instances from Mr. 
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EIUb’s key to Pal£Oot}rp6j, I can kear no diffcfrence between the a in 
Lfcalian mono, English and' German mahnen, unless I restrict 
my observations to the utterance of certain individuals ; whereas I 
do hear a very decided^ and generally adopted, difference between the 
vowels in German bocke and French xeune. Mr. Ellis, touching on 
the same difficulty, ,remarks> Mr. Bell’s pronunciation, in many 
instances, differs from that which I am accustomed to give^ especially 
in forei^ |yords. Both of hs may bo wrong.” Mr. Sweet remarks, 
page 10, Mr. Ellis insists strongly on the monophthongic character 
of his own ees and oos. I hear his ce and oo as distinct diphthongs, 
not only in his English pronunciation, but also in his pronunciation 
of French, German, and Latin.” If phonetic writing meant this 
minute photography of spoken sounds, in which Messrs. Bell and 
Ellis excel ; if any attempt had ever been made to employ this 
hair-l&plitting machinery for a practical reform of English spelling, 
the objections raised by Archbishop Trench would be quite un- 
answerable. There would be fifty different ways of spelling English, 
and the cqafusion would be greater than it is now. Not even 
Mr. Bell’s thirty nsix categories of vowel sound would be sufficient 
to render every peculiarity of vowel quality, pitch, and quantity, with 
perfect accuracy.” (See H. Sweet, “ History of English Sounds,” 
pp. 68, 68.) But this was never intended, and while conceding much 
to the Archbishop’s arguments, I must not concede too much. 

What I like in Mr. Pitman’s system of spelling is exactly what I 
know has been found fault with by others, viz., that he does not 
attempt to refine too much, and to express in writing those endless 
shades of pronunciation which may be of the greatest interest to the 
student of acoustics, or of phonetics, as applied to the study of living 
dialects, but which, for practical as well as for scientific philological 
purposes, must be entirely ignored. Writing was never intended to 
photograph spoken languages : it was meant to indicate, not to 
paint, sounds. If Voltaire says, L’ecrlture e’est la peinture de la 
voix,” he is right; but when he goes on to say, “plus elle est 
ressemblante, meilleure elle est,” I am not certain that, as in a picture 
of a landscape, so in a'picture of the voice, a pre-Raphaelite minuteness 
may not destroy the very object of the picture. Language deals in 
broad colours, and writing ought to follow^ the example of language, 
which, though it allows an endless variety of pronunciation, restricts 
itself for its own purpose, for the purpose of expressing thought in 
all its modifications, to a very limited number of typical vowels and 
consonants. Out of the large number of vowel sounds, for instance, 
which have been catalogued from the various English dialects, those 
only can be recognised as constituent elements of the language which 
in, and by, their difference frenn each other convey a difference of 
meaning. Of such pregnant and thought-conveying vowels, English 
possesses no more than twelve. Whatever the minor shades of 
vowel sounds in EngUsh dialects may be, they do not enrich the 
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language as such^ t\e., they do not enable the speaker to convey more 
minute shades of thought than the twelve typical single vowels. 
Besides, there generally is what the French might call a phonetic 
solidarity in each dialect. If one vowel changes, the others are apt 
to follow, and the main objecUof language remains the same through- 
out, viz., to prevent one word from riAining into another, and yet jto 
abstain from minute phonetic distinctions, which an orclinary ear 
might find it difficult to grasp. This principle of phonetic solidarity 
is of great importance, not only in explaining the gradual changes of 
vowels, but also^such general changes of consonants as we* see, for 
instance, in the German LautverHchiehung, Xs soon as one place is 
left vacant, there is pressure to fill it, or so much of it asiis left 
vacant, but no more. , 

There are, in fact, two^ branches, or at all events, two^ quite 
distinct practical applications of the science of Phonetics, which, for 
want of bettor names, I designate as j^iilologiral and dkikctival. 
There is what may be called a philological study of Phonetics, 
which is an essential part of the Science of Langimge, and has 
for its object to give a clear idea of the alphabet, ‘not as written, but 
as spoken, it treats of the materials out of which, the instruments 
with which, and the process by which, vowels and consonants arc 
formed ; and after explaining how pertain letters agree, and differ, in 
their material, in the instruments with which, and the process by 
which they are produced, it enables us to understand the causes and 
the results of what is called Phonetic Change. In many respects the 
most instructive treatment of the general theory of Phonetics is to be 
found in the Pratisakliyas ; particularly in the oldest (400 w.c;.), that 
attached to the Rig Veda. ^ Though the number of possible sounds 
may seem infinite, the number of real sounds used in Sanskrit or any 
other given language for the purpose of expressing different shades 
of meaning, is very limited. It is wdth these broad categories of 
sound alone that the Prati^akhyas deal ; and it is for a proper under- 
standing of these that the, Science of Language has to include within 
its sphere a careful study of Phonetics. 

The dialectical study of Phonetics has larger objects. It wishes 
to exhaust all possible sounds which can be produced by the vocal 
organs, little concerned jis to whether these sounds occur in any real 
language or not. It is particularly useful for the purpose of painting, 
with the utmost accuracy, the actual pronunciation of individuals, 
and of fixing the faintest shades of dialectic variety. The most mar- 
vellous achievement in this branch of applied phonetics may be seen 
in Mr. Bell’s “ Visible Speech. ” 

These two branches of phonetic science, however, should be kept 
carefully distinct. As the foundation of a practical alphabet, like- 

(1) Eig-Veda-Pr^tiAakhya, Das altesto Lehrbuck der VediBchen Phonelik, Saiiakrit 
Text mit IJbersetzung uud Anmerkungen, beniuBgegeben,’* Ton F. Max Muller. 
Leipzig, 1869. 

von. XIX. N.S. Q Q 
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wise as the only safe foundation for the Science of Language, we 
want philological or theoretic Phonetics. We want an understanding 
of those general principles and those broad categories of sound which 
are treated in the Pr&tisftkhyas ; we do not want any of the minute 
dialectic distinctions which have no grammatical purpose, and are 
therefore outside the pale of ^ammatical science. 

But when we want to exhfiust all possible shades of sound, when 
we want to photograph the peculiarities of certain dialects, or 
measure the deviations in the pronunciation of individuals by the 
most minute degrees, we then must avail ourselves gf that exquisite 
artistic machinery constructed by Mr. Bell, and handled with so 
much skill by Mr. A. J. Ellis, though few only will bo able to use it 
withrreal success- 

I have sometimes been blamed for having insisted on Phonetics 
being recognised as the foundation of the Science of Language. 
Professor Benfey and othfer scholars protested against the chapter I 
had devoted to Phonetics in the Second Scries of my Lectures, as an 
unnecessary innovation, and those protests have become still stronger 
of late. But here,* too, we must distinguish between two things. 
Philological or general Phonetics arc, I hold as strongly as ever, an 
integral part of the Science of Language ; dialectic l^honctics may 
bo useful hero and there, but theji should bo kept within their proper 
sphere ; otherwise, I admit as readily as any one else, they obscure 
rather than reveal the broad and massive colours of sound which 
language uses for its ordinary work. 

If we reflect a little, we shall sec that the philological conception 
of a vowel is something totally different from its purely acoustic or 
dialectic conception. The former is chiefly concerned with the 
sphere of possible variation, and the latter with the purely pheno- 
menal individuality of each vowel. To the philologist the three 
vowels in sept hum, for instance, whatever^ their exact pronunciation 
may have been at different times, and in different provinces of the 
Homan Empire, are potentially one and the^ame. We look on septimm 
and c/3go/ioy as on Sanskrit snptmnm^ and only by knowing that <3, «, 
and u in Septimus are all representatives of a short a, or that optimus 
stands for the more ancient optumus and optomos^ do we take in at one 
glance the whole history and possible variation of these vowels in 
different languages and dialects. Even where a vowel disappears com- 
pletely, as in gigno for gigeno^ in mw™ for iriireTWy the mental eye of the 
philologist discerns and weighs what no ear can hear. And while 
in these cases the etymologist, disregarding the clearest variety of 
pronunciation, treats such vowels as a, e, /, a, u as one and the same, in 
others where two vowels seem to havo exactly the same sound to the 
dialectician, the philologist on his part perceives differences of the 
greatest importance. The i in fides and dims may havo the same 
sound as the i in gigno or septimm ^ the u of luo may not differ from the 
u in optumus or lubens^ but their intrinsic value, their capabilities of 
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growth and decay, are totally different in each. We shall never be 
able to speak with anything like real scientific accuracy of the 
pronunciation of ancient languages, but even if we ioofc to their 
written appearance only, we see again and again how vowels, 
written alike, are historically totally distinct. Grimm introduced 
the distinction between d\ and r/i, , "between* do, and aw, not be- 
cause it is by any means certain that the pronunciation of these 
diphthongs varied, but because he wished to indicate that the ante- 
cedents of di and du were different from those of ai and au. In 
Gothic faUm (^. pasu, peep), ai is a shortened to i, and broken 
before /^ to at; in Gothic rdif (Sk. veda, otEa), ai is radical i 
strengthened to dL In Gothic dauldar (Sk. duhitar, Ovyarijffj, au is. 
radical w broken to au ; in auhna, oven (Sk. a.s*na, lTrv6= Ikvo =aKvo), 
the an is a, darkened to ?^,«and broken to du ; while in Gothm bdug 
(Treifieoya) f an is original n strengthened to du. When wc hear 6 
and 6 in Gothic, we see a, just as wo see* Doric a behind Ionic 77. 
T^Tien wo hear c in cants, we see Sanskrii s ; when wc heai*r in crii 09 ', 
we see Sanskrit Z*. When wo hear y in yevo^y we lee Aryan g ; 
when we hear y in (piXeym, wc sec Aryan z. 

These few illustrations will explain, I hope,, the essential differ- 
ence in the application of phonetics to philology and dialectology, 
and will show that in the formervour brush must of necessity bo 
broad, while in the latter it must be fine. It is by mixing up two 
separate linos of research, each highly important in itself, that so 
much confusion has of late been occasioned. The value of purely 
phonetic observations should on no account be underrated ; but it is 
necessary, for that very reason, that dialectical as well as philological 
phonetics should each be confined to their proper sphere. The philo- 
logist has much to learn from the phonetician, but he should never 
forget that here, as elsewhere, what is broad and typical is as impor- 
tant and as scientifically accurate as what is minute and special. 

What is broad and tyjucal is often more accurate even than what 
is minute and special. It»might be possible, for instance, by a photo- 
graphic process, to represent the exact position of the tongue and the 
inside walls of the mouth while wo pronounce the Italian vowel t. 
But it would be the greatest mistake to suppose that this image gives 
us the only way in which that vowel is, and can be pronounced. 
Though each individual may have his own way of placing the 
tongue in pronouncing i, we have only to try the experiment in order 
to convince ourselves that, with some effort, wo may vary that position 
in many ways and yet produce the sound of i. When, therefore, in 
my Lectures on the Science of Language, I gave pictures of the 
positions of the vocal organs required for •pronouncing the typical 
letters of the alphabet, I took great care to i^ke them typical, i.e. to 
leave them rough sketches rather than minute photographs. I 
cannot better express what I fool on this point than by quoting the 
words of Haeckel : 
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“ For didactic purposes, simple schematic figures are far more useful 
than pictures preserving the greatest faithfulness to nature and car- 
ried out with the greatest accuracy.” (“Ziele und Wege,” p. 37). 

To return, after this digression, to Mr. Pitman^s alphabet, I 
repeat that it recomm.ends itself to my Inind by what others call its in- 
accuracy. It shows *its real and practical wisdom by not attempting 
to fix any distinctions which are not absolutely necessary. If, for 
instance, we take the guttural tenuis, we find that English recognises 
one Jc only, although its pronunciation varies considerably. It is 
sometimes pronounced so as to produce almost a sharp crack ; somo 
times it has a deep, hollow sound ; and sometimes a soft, lazj% 
mouilte character. It varies considerably according to the vowels 
which follow it, as anybody may hear, nay feel, if lie pronounces, in 
succession, coty cool, car, caty hit. But as English does not use these 
different A's for the purpose of distinguishing words or grammatical 
forms, one broad catcgoi*)’ only of voiceless guttural checks has to be 
admitted*' in writing English. In the Semitic languages the case is 
different ; not only are haf and hof different in sound, but this 
difference is used to distinguish different meanings. 

Or if we take the vowel a in its original, pure pronunciation, like 
Italian a, we can easily perceive that it has different colours in differ- 
ent counties of England. Yet in writing it may bo treated as one, 
because it has but one and the same grammatical intention, and does 
not convey a new meaning till it exceeds its widest limits. Good 
speakers in England pronounce the a in last like tlie pure Italian a ; 
with others it becomes broad, with others thin. But though it may 
thus oscillate considerably, it must not encroach on the province of c, 
which would change its meaning to lest ; nor on the province of o, 
which would change it to tost ; nor on the province of u, which would 
change it to Imt, 

The difficulty, therefore, which Archbishop Trench has pointed out 
is really restricted to those cases where the pronunciation of vow'els — 
for it is with vowels chiefly that we are troubled — varies so much as 
to overstep the broadest limits of one of the recognised categories of 
sound, and to encroach on another. If we take the word,/h:s^, which 
is pronounced very differently even by educated people, there would 
be no necessity for indicating in writing tne different shades of pro- 
nunciation which lie between the sound of the short Italian a and 
the long a as heard in father. But when the a in fast is pronounced 
like the a in faty then the necessity of a new graphic exponent would 
arise, and Archbishop Trench would be right in twitting phonetic 
reformers with sanctioning two spellings for the same word. 

I could mention the' names of three bishops, one of whom pro- 
nounced the vowel in Qod like gaudy another like rody a third like 
gad. The last pronunciation would probably be condemned by every- 
body, but the other two would remain^ sanctioned by the highest 
authority, and therefore retained in phonetic writing. 
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So far, then, I admit that Archbuhop Trench has pointed out a 
real difficulty inherent in phonetic writing ; but what is that ono 
difficulty compared with the difficulties of the present system of 
English spelling? It would not be honest to try to evade his 
charge, by saying that there is.but one pronunciation recognised by 
the usage of educated people. That is .not so, ^nd those who know 
best the biology of language, know thaf it cannot be so. The very life 
of language consists in a constant friction between the centripetal force 
of custom and the centrifugal force of individual freedom. Against 
that difficulty therefore there is no remedy. Only here again the 
Archbishop seems to liave oVbrlooked the fact that the difficulty 
belongs to the present system of spelling nearly as much as tp the 
phonetic system. There is but one rc(50gnised way of spelling, 
but everybody pronounces according to his own idiosyncrasies. 
It would bo the same with* phonetic spelling. One pronunciation, 
the best recognised, would have to be adapted as a standard in 
phonetic WTiiing, leaving to every Englishman bis freedom to 
pronounce as scemeth good to him. We should los(^ nothing of 
what we now possess, and all the advantages ofc phonetic writing 
would remain unimpaired. The real state of the case is, therefore, 
this — No one defends the present system of spelling; everyone 
admits the serious injury wdiich i^ inflicts on national education. 
Everybody admits the practical advantages of phonetic spelling, hut 
after that, all exclaim that a reform of spelling, whether partial or 
complete, is impossible. Whether it is impossible or not, I gladly 
leave to men of the 'svorld to decide. As a scholar, as a student of 
the history of language, I simply maintain that in every WTitten 
language a reform of spelling is, sooner or later, inevitable. No 
doubt the evil day may he put oft' I have little doubt that it will 
be put off for many generations, and that a real reform will pro- 
bably not he carried cxcejjt concurrently with a violent social 
•convulsion. Only let the question he argued fairly. Let facts have 
some weight, and let it not ho supposed by men of the world that 
those who defend the principles of the Foiwtic Nhz are only 
teetotalers and vegetarians, who have never learned liow to spell. 

If I have spoken strongly in support of Mr. Pitman’s system, it is 
not because on all points J. consider it superior to the S 3 ^stems pre- 
pared by other reformers, particularly by Messrs. Ellis and Jones, 
who have devised schemes of phonetic spelling that dispense with 
tfiny new types ; hut chiefly because it has been tested so largely, 
and has stood the test well. Mr, Pitman’s Phonetic Journal has now 
been published thirty-four years, and if it is known that it is 
published weekty in 9,2 j 0 copies, each copy representing at least 
four or five readers, it may not seem so very foolish, after all, if we 
imagine that there is some vital power in that^insignifioant germ. 

F. Max Muller. 
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That Englishmen ai;c as a rule blind, stone-blind, as to the condi- 
tion of the Turkish empire, there can be no manner of doubt. For 
long it has been impossible to use any portion of the English daily 
press to lift the veil of darkness which has hidden the rottenness and 
the iniquities of the Government of the Sultan and his feudatories. 
It has been the interest of an influ6ntial portiori of the monied 
dasse^ to conceal the symptoms of the sick man’s disease and decay, 
and they have accordingly been carefully and effectually hidden. 
Writers whose letters on other subjects have meanwhile been freely 
and dbnstantly inserted in the daily papers, both Liberal and Con- 
servative, and who have ttried to set the truth about Turkey before 
their countrymen, have been over and over again disappointed, and 
have tried in, vain. Consular authorities and diplomatic agents in 
the East have, it io loudly whispered, received instructions or hints 
from the Foreign Office to report nothing which u'ill appear in print 
in a Blue-Book contrary to the interests of the Turkish empire. 

It is part of my official religion,” said a candid English consular 
official of an Oriental town, “ to love the Turks and to hate the 
Ghreeks, but after years spent in Turkey I find myself obliged to act 
in a precisely contrary manner.” 

It is not, however, the object of the present paper to expose the 
enormities and the cruelties of misrule in Turkey proper, but to 
direct attention to Egypt, and to attempt to disabuse the mind of 
the English public of certain utterly erroneous ideas which are 
commonly entertained with respect to that country, in which, 
through the purchase of the Suez Canal shares, they have now 
a direct interest, and consequently a direct responsibility. The 
English press, since the Turkish bubble has begun to burst, has 
lately talked much of the independence of Egypt. Now what does 
the independence of Egypt really mean ? For when evils are invete- 
rate in a system, the withdrawal of restraints, however small, can 
but make those evils more ‘inveterate still, cit means 

1. The continuance of slavery. 

2. The continuance of forced labour, with its attendant hardships 
and cruelties. 

3. A brutal conscription. 

4. Wholesale confiscation of land and other property. 

5. Grinding taxation, , to support the unbounded luxury and 
caprices of an irresponsible Turkish and consequently alien tyrant. 

1. It is commonly believed in England that the Khedive is 
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opposed ,to slavery. The man has so often said so to the Prince of 
Wales, and to other noble guests, that the mass of Englishmen have 
come to believe him. Nothing, however, can be more absolutely 
contrary to the truth. The real fact is that the Khedive is the 
largest slave-owner in Egypt. There is not one of the almost 
numberless palaces of his Highness, and his sons and pashas, which 
is not full to overflowing of slaves of "both sexes, and they are to be 
found in private houses throughout the whole length of the laud of 
Egypt. The Khedive liimself continually buys them ; and in addi- 
tion to his domestic slaves, his Highness, as he increases his^ stock of 
women, increases also his stock of those uilhappy beings who are 
specially mutilated, and that under circumstances of th^ most 
revolting barbarity, in order to preserve the fidelity of his concu- ‘ 
bines and wives, which he finds ho cannot secure by expensive 
presents of French jewellery. Let it be especially noted that, — to 
put Georgians and other whites, who ai*o supplied through the 
Turkish market, out of the question, — ^African slaves c|in only be 
brought into Egypt by way of Suez or by the Nile, ^nd that one 
single word from the Viceroy could stop the irnportation of a single 
slave into Egypt, or arrest their progress at any point on their way 
to Cairo. That word, however, has never been spoken. Slaves 
are seen daily descending the Niljj in open day. T have repeatedly 
seen them myself when ascending and descending the Nile in a 
dahabeeah. 1 have seen slaves chained together with iron chains ; 
and on one occasion a slave heavily loaded with irons attempted to 
end his miseries by throwing himself into the Nile before m 3 ’' own 
Nile-boat. Only last year I witnessed the sale of a young female 
slave by a Government official at Assouan, who made £5 by the 
transaction, and who pulled out her tongue, showed her teeth, and 
indicated the good points of the poor little shrinking creature with 
all the zest of an experienced dealer. This year I travelled in the 
train from Suez with an l^gyptian soldier who had with him a little 
Christian slave-boy whon^ he had kidnapped from Abyssinia, while 
Christian England is looking on with abject admiration at the 
spectacle of the only Christian country in Africa being subjugated 
by her Mohammedan ally. It is true that open slaVe-markets are 
abolished, but I could buy a slave myself* to-morrow, if only 1 did it 
sub rosd, for fear of the European consuls. In saying thus much, I 
do not wish it to be understood that I believe that slaves in Egypt 
are on the whole ill-treated. On the contrary, I think that when 
once bought they are well used, like other valuable property, but 
they are undoubtedly treated with great cruelty by the slavers who 
bring them from the interior ; and a relic which was shown me in 
the British Consulate at Tarabulds Gharb (Tripoli in Barbary) 
shows to what lengths a Turkish pasha is c&pable of going with his 
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chattel. This relic is a massive collar of iron, spiked like that of a 
mastiflF, and so contrived that the wretch upon whose neck it was 
mlded could not move his head without being impaled. This orna- 
ment was filed off the neck of a slave who had escaped from the 
palace of the Pasha. , 

The attitude of England towards both Turkey and Egypt in the 
matter of slavery must be the subject of continual amazement to 
every unprejudiced observer. But it shows the power of the 
almighty dollar. Englishmen commonly believe that what is sauce 
for the goose is sauce for the gander, but they stop the application 
of this wholesome if homely maxim when thej^ come to deal with 
those |dohammedan tyrants with whoso well-being the pecuniary 
interests of a part of the English people arc supposed to be bound up. 
Slavery in Zanzibar or Cuba is an abomination to be abhorred by 
ChristiUn England, but slavery in Turkey or Egypt is a thing to be 
— well, winked at and copdoned, while at the same time Christian 
English money is to be lavished and lent to any extent in order to 
bolster up the^very two pow’ers which are the greatest supporters of 
slavery in the world.! Englishmen, again, seem to take pride in the 
not altogether bloodless exploits of distinguished filibusters like 
Baker and others, but the knowing ones of Egypt see in those costly 
expeditions only the intention of the Khedive to open up new fields 
for the procuring of slaves and slave labour. Certainly, as appears 
from Sir S. Baker’s own admissions, his Egyptian Highness has given 
a handle to such an opinion by attaching to Sir Samuers retinue a 
ruflBan who was a notorious slave-driver, and by refusing, spite of his 
own plighted word, to punish that same person w hen sent back to 
Cairo in disgrace. 

2. The Independence of Eejxjpt meam the Continuance of Forced 
Labour , — It is astonishing that the majority of Englishmen should 
imagine that a stop has been put to this infamous system, when the 
very reverse is the case. The Egyptian ‘Fellaheen and the poor 
generally are liable to forced labour — first, at the public works — a 
term of very clastic meaning in a country whore all things exist for 
the ruling despot — such as railways, the repair of dykes, the making 
of canals, the construction of bridges ; and secondly, on the estates 
and at the sugar manufactories of the Khedive. For the first of 
these the people receive no payment, and keep themselves ; for the 
second they keep themselves for fifty days, and afterwards occasion- 
ally receive a few dry, gritty rusks a day, and a small nominal 
payment, which, however, in many instances, and especially in 
remote places, is either altogether withheld or paid only in part. I 
have the word of the European superintendent of one of the largest 
of the Khedive’s sugar-works that no payment has been made during 
his term of office, a period of several years, to any of the people 
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employed. What takes place is this : Some hundreds of hands are 
wanted at one of the Khedive!s estates or works. An order is issued. 
A steamer with soldiers on board is sent up the Nile, towing several 
huge barges of iron or wood. It anchors opposite a town or village, 
and soon hundreds of men, boys, and girls, many of tender age, are 
seen hurrying and being driven down .to the ^iver-bank, clutching 
such small bags of bread or fragments'of rusk as they can collect in 
haste, and accompanied by their parent8,*fricnd8, wives, and*children, 
who rend the air with their shrill screams and lamentations, for they 
well know that many a dear face will never be seen again. Neither 
the only sons of widows or of l)lind and aged parents, nor the fathers 
of helpless infants are spared. The despot requires them — thp bas- 
tinado and the prison are the cost of refusal. The whole crowd arc 
rapidly swept into the barges, where, without regard to age or* sex, 
they arc packed together lilcc licrrings in a barrel. The steam&r and 
the barges then start with their living freight, many of whom will 
never return to their homes from the distant sugar or cotton estate to 
which they are conveyed. During the process of their ^being driven 
on board and during tlio voyage no more account is taken of the 
occupants of the barges than of brute beasts. Arrived at the scene 
of their labours, an incessant mill-horse grind of toil ensues. There 
is no Friday rest, no moment’s space allowed for recreation. Both 
sexes labour under the eye of taskmasters armed with sticks, whips, 
konobashes, which are freely and needlessly applied to the often naked 
and at all events only onc-shirted backs of those poor ‘‘free’’ 
labourers, whom the charity of England has not yet learned to pity, 
and whose brutal taskmaster-in-chief she has not yet learned to 
condemn. I have myself seen little, tender, emaciated girls stagger- 
ing under heavj^ loads of earth, who have been lashed each time they 
ascended the high bank at which they were at work, and even prodded 
in the naked breasts with shari) palm-sticks. I have seen them sink- 
ing upon the eai’th, fainting under their loads. No sort of shelter is 
provided for these unfortunates, though the nights of an Egyptian 
winter can be very cold, and a single shirt is their only garment. 
Many have not even this. On the filthy floor of the sugar factory, or 
on the bare stubbly ground of the cane-field — where they cease 
working, there they lie dpwn to take their scanty rest, and are suc- 
ceeded on the instant by other gangs awakened to relieve them. 
Thus, night and day, without intermission, the work goes on, and the 
cringing parasites of the little Egyptian Court, and the base crew of 
servile European speculators who prey upon the Khedive, and the 
Consuls-Qencral who love to speak smooth things, and Cook’s tourists, 
and the reporters of the English “ dailies,”.lift up their hands in ful- 
some admiration, and proclaim to the world that so many more 
pounds of sugar have been produced in Egypt in this than in the 
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previous years. These people forget to proclaim also how much blood 
— and that human blood — ^has been expended in its refinement and 
elaboration ! ^ An English friend visiting one of the Ehedive’s sugar 
factories a few days ago, observed a man at work loaded with immense 
iron chains. On inquiring the reason, Jtie was informed that the poor 
wretch had been detected sucking a few inches of sugar-cane, and 
was accordingly condemned to work in chains for five days and nighU^ 
without sleep, and without heimj allowed to stop to eat 

One word more upon this head only. In speaking of public works 
it should be remembered that under this term are included railways 
which are the exclusive; private property of the Viceroy, and intended 
only fpr the conveyance of produce from his estates, and to whose 
■ trains a few battered carriages only are attached for passengers to 
whom time is no object ; and canals to the Vice-regal estates, into 
whose 'sacred waters no common man’s shadoof is allowed to dip. 

3. The Independence of^ Egypt implies a brutal and wholesak Con^ 
seription—lii some European countries, where an universal liability 
to serve in t^e army exists — and I am very far from asserting that 
such a liability is indefensible and, on the whole, inexpedient — the 
conscripted are, at all events, called on to defend their country, their 
wives, their families, and their homes. In Egypt, on the contrary, 
this dreadful peculiarity exists, l^at the poor Arab conscripts are 
compelled to execute the sole will of a capricious tyrant of an alien 
and inferior race, and to rival the cruelties of the Hebrew task- 
masters of old, by harrying and exacting money from their own 
countrymen. In no country is ancient tragedy so often re-enacted 
as in Egypt ! At the present time, while the war mania prevails in 
the Viceroy’s mind, and men are needed to enable him to gratify 
the passions of religious hate and vain ostentation by foreign con- 
quest, the conscription is being carried on in the most oppressive 
and arbitrary manner possible. In Cairo, even, respectable young 
men, of whom many are husbands and fathers of families, are 
arrested by the soldiery and police in the. public streets and cafes, 
thrown into prison upon false and trumped-up charges, and if money 
is not forthcoming for their release, pressed into the army. In the 
villages men are simply seized by force, chained or welded together 
in wooden stocks — a brutal*practice, of whish I have seen examples 
within the last few days — and dragged to the nearest barracks, to be 
dealt with by low Turkish officers and American generals from the 
United States, who have followed the base example of Hobart Fadia 
in selling their swords to work the will of a despot. At this time 
the country villages and towns everywhere resound with the cries 
of women whose husbands and sons have been tom from them by 
force. 

4. The Independence of Egypt means the perpetuation of the oyetem 
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of the confiscation of land and property to the Khedive^ 8 me . — ^When 
Ahab sets his heart on Naboth^s vineyard, or rather, when the Vice- 
roy sets his heart upon a tract of land for a sugar plantation or cotton 
estate, the occupants — they can scarcely be called owmvs when thej’" 
have to pay on the average j£2 a year per ferdSln in gold to EflTen- 
deena — the occupants are compelled to sell thoir land at a valuation 
in which they are themselves passi'^fo instruments and without a 
voice. The sum, generally £G per ferdan, which is fixed on is, how- 
ever, generally paid. This small sum, however, is soon spent, and 
the Fellaheen are thus completely swept away to take refuge and 
gain a living how and whore* they may, and "arc forced to part with 
their camels, oxen, goats, sheep, and donkeys for what thqy will 
fetch at the time. Thus, instead of tlie beautiful agriculture, and ' 
varied crops of wheat, barley, dhourrah, clover, beans, vetches* and 
flax, whicli delight the eye, and make tlie rich land of Egj^ seem 
even as the Garden of the Lord, and >shich, in addition, afford 
food for an industrious, peaceable, and honest population and their 
beautiful cattle, nothing is seen but vast expanses of ^ single crop 
— sugar or cotton — and that the property of one man, who thus 
enriches himself at tlio expense and to the ruin of his own subjects. 
There is another and still baser form of confiscation. When 
His Highness wants camels or doijjceys for any of his speculations, 
an order is issued to the Slioyks cl Belad, and the country people, 
including sometimes the nearest Bcdoucen of the desert, are com- 
pelled to bring their animals, often very long distances, to some 
appointed place, where they are seized, valued by an inspector 
appointed by the Governor, and paid for, or not paid fqr, as the case 
may be. Agriculture is thus thrown back, and families ruined. 
From some parts of the country all the strongest and best donkeys 
have been carried off‘, and the breed permanently deteriorated. 
Lately, in the rich Province of Baheyra, vast numbers of camels 
have been seized at Damjinhour, and an English eye-witness of the 
fact assures me that not ono was paid for, the poor owners not 
being even allowed anything for their expenses on the way. These 
camels were simply confiscated in the name of Efiendeena, and their 
owners driven away penniless. This account was afterwards con- 
firmed by a native official. Donkeys and other animals are seized 
and confiscated in a similar manner. The accidental discovery of 
ai^tiquities exposes the unlucky finder not only to the loss of the 
treasure trove, but to a severe flogging, and at times to imprison- 
ment. The efiect of this atrocious system is that a fine work of 
ancient art is generally broken up and sold piecemeal to the first 
comer, while objects of gold and silver at. once find their way to the 
melting pot. The Turk is not only cruel and unjust, but excessively 
stupid. • . 
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5 . The Independence of Mgypt mynifiee the Ccntinmm c/ a Xoct 
Oppremu and Grinding Syetem of Taxation which has a Sltcic of 
Legality, and to Continual Exactions tohieh have None, — Up to the 
present time, when an annual tribute has to be paid by the Viceroy 
to the Sultan, it is clearly the interest cf the latter to use what influ- 
ence ho possesses to prevent the over-taxation of the i)eoplo. It is 
true that this influence has not heon used as it ought, but it might be, 
and the fear of such a restraining power can scarcely fail to have 
had its effect on the Khedive. Make the Viceroy independent, and 
that slight safeguard is taken away. The real wonder is that the 
Egyptian Fellah can exist at all. Fol* the land he occupies, and 
which yas conquered for him by his Arabian forefathers, ho lias, as 
we have said, to pay to the Khedive on the average £2 per ferd&n 
in gold. Every house is taxed, every palm-tree is taxed ; in Cairo 
every donkey, and in the country every camel, ox, horse, and sheep. 
Besides this, under Frenc]i tutelage octroi duties have been estab- 
lished in Cairo and other large towns, and the poor Caireiu' d()nk(\y- 
boys are force^ to pay a tax upon every mouthful of elov('r consumed 
by their donkeys. iVnyear or two ago there was a tax on donkey-boys, 
duty had to be paid on the one blue robe worn by the Fellaheen, and 
taxgatherers were stationed at the ferries and other public thorough- 
fares to arrest those wliosc scarfs did not bear the yellow (jovernment 
brand. It can scarcely compensate the ground-down Fellah to know 
that the money thus wrung from him goes to enable his lord and 
master to add palace to palace, to support a dibproi)ortionatc array 
for purposes of foreign aggression, and to add to his s(ock of eunuchs, 
third-rate French actresses, and Yankee generals.^ Some years agO 
the land- tribute was demanded for several years in advance on the 
promise that the payers should be exempted in future, but this pro- 
mise, it is almost needless to add, was never kept."* The fa(‘t is, the 
Khedive is much in the position of the fool who kill'd the goose 
that laid the golden eggs. The Fellaheeh have been taxed more 
thau they can bear, and though at the present time flogging is often 
resorted to in order to extort money, more money cannot be had. 
Meanwhile the poverty and misery of the ])eople is extreme, although 
their sufferings are borne with marvellous resignation. A greater 
instance of God’s goodness can scarcely bcima,gined than the cheerful, 
contented disposition with which he has endowed the down-trodden 
people of Egypt, who will repay the smallest act of justice and even 
a kind word or look with a grateful affection which is truly pathetic 

(1) An official estimated the number of the Khedive’s wives, concubines, slaves, and 
other female attendants as amounting to 900 'wotiiou ! 1 am assured that this estimate 
is below rather than above the mark. 

(2) Instances occurred of people offering their ptoperty to any one who would under- 
take to pay the taxes, and failing in this the land was snapped up by eunuchs and 
women of the harem. The basti&ado was freely applied to exact this forced tax. 
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It iis notf however, the poor alMO who euffer lifao eBtmiwgatice 
and the dishonesty of their lord^ ’ A compulsory tax has been estsV 
lished upon the salaries of all Government officials, who pro compelled 
to contribute one day's pay in each month, which sum is deducted 
from the sum owed them. Iik addition to this, salaries are paid with 
the utmost irregularity, officials receiving theis pay months and even 
more than a year after it is duo. The tendency of this, of course, is to' 
induce them to exact money from those beneath them. The condition 
of the lower grades especially of those officials is much to be pitied, 
for they have a j)osition to maintain, and to many of them an official 
dress is prescribed. 

There arc some, and these chiefly of the Cook's Tourist soi|t, who 
“ do" t>airo in three days and the Nile in twenty, and of that class' 
of servile Alexandrian traders who would scream with delight if the 
Khedive were to tumble for cojjpers in the Frank Square, who arc 
forever talking about the “progress" oi Egypt. 1 wish I could 
think that there was progre^^s. Change, indeed, there hi|jS been, but 
T doubt the progress. The question is not whether C|^iro, or Alex- 
andria, or Egypt has boon Europeanized, and inade more agreeable 
for the ordinary run of tourists, but whether the changes made really 
conduce to the well-being, Ihappinoss, and profit of tbe native inhabi- 
tants of the country. Tins may^vell admit of doubt, although it is 
hard to get an Englishman to believe that English institutions and 
customs are not the best possible for all the peoples upon earth, just 
as, ill his sublime self-conceit, he is always wanting to thrust the 
Thirty-nine Articles down the throats of Christians of all the ancient 
Churches of Christendom. Eut let us sec what the changes in 
Egypt amount to. The Khedive, then, has discarded the flowing 
Eastern dress, and waddles about in French broadcloth and varnished 
boots, and when lie goes out, instead of riding a horse, like a man, he 
lolls ill a luxurious French carriage. In xilcxaiidria, it is true, some 
of the streets have been paved, but this has been done at the expense 
of Frank and Levanting merchants, and in spite of the Govern- ' 
mont rather than by its aid. In Cairo things arc different. There 
the changes have been made by Effcndeena himself. And what have 
wo there ? Instead of the wild, tangled garden of tho once 
picturesque Esbeykey#h, with its firfo forest trees, and under- 
growth of soiit and roses, ojien to all tho world, there is half the 
spaco sold to speculators for tho erections of cafes and gambling 
hells, and the other half inclosed within a cast-iron French railing of 
monotonous design, and a parky, newly-planted garden within it, 
with a puddle with a punt and two swans in the centre, a Swiss chalfit 
at each of the four gates, a vista ending in the chimney of some 
waterworks, a bit of rock-work, several grog-shops, and a kiosk 
where a band plays airs from “ Madame Angot " in the afternoons. 
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Por entrance to this paradise, (which, after all, ' is as ple^bsant as an 
English suburban tea-garden), His Highness charges the public a 
piastre a hc^d. Then there is the new hotel (the Khedive’s ow^), 
which would be an eyesore at Bognor or Harrogate ; the Duke of 
Sutherland’s new house, which resembles an aggregation of pacldng- 
boxes ; and an English church which would be a disgrace to Mr. 
Compo. ^In place of the old, narrow streets — ^purposely narrow on 
account of the heat of the climate, but always cool and dry — ^there 
arc new blazing thoroughfares, which are either blinding from dust 
and heat, or bathed with water to such an extent tliat the donkeys 
cannot keep their footiilg. It is certain that the climate of Cairo has 
been ^hanged for the worse by the perpetual watering of the new 
streets and garden. A thick mist frequently hangs over that portion 
of the town where formerly the air was^dry and healthy. To pro- 
vide space for these new streets and squares, there has been a 
wholesale confiscation of* private house property, and the wanton 
-destructiop of several splendid ancient mosques. Again, while the 
mosque of Svltan Ilassan — the Westminster Abbey of Cairo, and 
perhaps the finest S][)ecimcn of Arab architecture extant — is allowed 
to go to rack and ruin, the Khedive is erecting at vast expense a 
tasteless pile by its side. The citadel, with its unrivalled view — once 
the residence of the old Arab Caliphs — has been modernized, spoiled, 
and abandoned ; while the Viceroy lives in the frightful palaces of 
Abdiu and Gezeesch, and flings away his people’s money in the con- 
tinual erection of uglier palaces still. One of the finest of the 
mosque-tombs of the Memlook Sultans is, moreover, used as a 
magazine of gunpowder. In fact, in less than twenty years at the 
present rate of destruction, not a single fine ancient building will 
be left in Cairo, once, but soon no longer to be the queen of Oriental 
cities. 

Much has been said and written about the progress of education 
in Egypt, but, so far as the country poor arc concerned, very little 
has been done. A short time since, a late distinguished consular 
official was appointed Director of Education in Egypt,, and though 
many who admired his talents the most, W’ondered that ho should 
condescend to accept a post under such a master, they at least hoped 
that there would be a marked progress in education. Scarcely, how- 
ever, had this gentleman arrived at his post when he was sent back 
to England with a large salary, to push the Khedive’s interests 
in England ! 

Again, the railway system of Egypt, although the mileage has 
been largely increased, has, so far as passenger traffic is concerned, 
decidedly gone back in efficiency, and nothing can be worse than 
the management and arrangements generally. There are but two 
good trains in all Eg^pt — ^the morning express from Cairo to 
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Alexandria, and vice versd^ and those are due to the pressure of the 
"" mercantile body in Alexandria. ' 

The real fact appears to be that it is useless to hope for improve- 
ment in Egypt so long as it is governed by a Turk. It seems probable 
that it is impossible to impro\6e a Turk by bringing him in contact 
with European civilization. You may make* him worse, but you 
eannot make him better. The old-fashioned, bigoted Turk of Central 
Asia Minor, whom I have not seen, has, I do not doubt, many fine 
qualities. He is a “ gentleman,'' he speaks the truth, his hospitality 
is unbounded, he believes in God, ho says his prayers. ,But the 
civilized Turk, whom I JiaDC seen — Turk, of the stufi* of which 
Sultans and Pashas are made — is quite a different being. ^He is 
bigoted without being religious ; he is tyrannical, superstitious, cruel, 
luxurious. He is an accomplished liar, and his so-called civilization 
consists in his wearing French polished leather boots, drinking Brandy 
and champagne, and importing a worn-outJPrench actress. He is, in 
short, a whited sepulchre, not over and above fair withouj^ but very 
foul indeed within. He is covered witli French bi^adcloth, but 
scratch him and you see the low Tartar at once. •From such a man a 
country can have no hope, and the more independent he is the worse 
he will be. 

I pause a moment here to remty:k that one thing may fairly be 
said in favour of Egypt. The Christians in that country are far 
better treated than they arc in Turkey. The massacres and martyr- 
doms of the Greek Islands and of the Lebanon have no counterpart 
on the banks of the Nile. This, perhaps, is not so much from the 
better fooling of the rulers as from the circumstance that the country 
is itself so narrow, and that the European Consuls are so numerous 
and so powerful. Indications, however, arc not wanting that the 
will to injure is not absent. Eccently the Khedive has forcibly 
closed the school of the TJ. S. A. Presbyterian schools at Eoos, 
and Coptic Christians arc now pressed into the army along with the 
rest of the population. It is alleged tliat great obstacles are placed 
in the way of the soldiers attending divine worship, but I have 
certainly seen many of them at the Aeed-el-Ghitas on the eve of 
the Epiphany and at other festivals in the Metropolitan Church in 
Cairo. During the vacancy caused by tlfe death of the late Coptic 
patriarch, the Khedive, there is no doubt, placed great obstacles in 
the way of the election of his successor, but this was probably the 
result rather of a curious superstition than of religious bigotry. 

And now, if it would seem that the independence of the ruler of 
Egypt would but aggravate and intensify present evils, is there no 
remedy for the stato of things depicted in the foregoing pages P — a 
state which has indeed been painted in too faint instead of in too dark 
colours. When there is a uniform dead^leVel of continual cruelty. 
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rapacity, and injustice, it is hard to select particular instances, and 
those already advanced do but exemplify the common, every-day state 
of affairs. Fpr myself I cannot agree with the sentiment of Mr. Free- 
man — and it is the only one in his article in this Eeview (Dec. 1876) 
to which I cannot heartily 8ubscribc-<>-when he says that he cannot 
quarrel with Moslem tyrants in respect of this treatment of their 
Mohamn\cdan subjects. Surely we need not so limit our sympathies, 
but should be ready when occasion offers to help all. And assuredly 
a great cry for justice rises up before Heaven from Egypt. Might 
not we Englishmen hope that by unseating the present alien despot 
and by occupying at least a portion of Egypt, we could give to the 
Arab inhabitants that meed of justice, which spite of the individual 
shortcomings of new-fledged Scotch civilians and English subalterns 
we have in the main given to India ? In that occupation lies, I am 
persuaded, the sole hope of Egypt. As a rule I am opposed to 
further annexations of * territory. I believe that empires, like 
Russia and the United States, may be too large for the happiness 
and liberty of the people, but in respect to Egypt I am convinced 
that the occupation of the country, so far at least as the Delta, 
Cairo, and some portion of the higher Nile valley is concerned, is 
imposed upon us both by political niHjessity and by duty. By 
political necessity ; because now. tliat Englishmen have begun to 
find out that the Bosphorus is not on tlio direct road to India, 
and now that the Sick Man’s constitution seems to be finally 
breaking up, it becomes of paramount importance 1(» British interests 
to possess the true approach to our Indian possessions and to have 
the command of the great highway in which w^e have just acquired 
BO large an interest. And next, by duty ; because we should then 
break the chains of slavery and open the doors of the house of 
bondage, and give freedom, justice, and protection to an honest and 
faithful people who are now' groaning under a foreign yoke. The 
most zealous sticklers for the doctrine that possession and prescrip- 
tion sanctify tyranny and usurpation are iinablc to pretend that the 
family of Mohammed Ali have any right to the Arabian country 
which they misrule. 


Gkkvillk J. Chester. 



ON ME. MILL’S THEOEY OF VALUE. 


It has often been noted that whaf a man* writes in condemna- 
tion of the opinions of another is open tp all the sources of,error that 
affect his work when he expounds his own opinions, and to othera in 
addition: for he may have failed rightly to track the thoughts 
which he believes himself to be criticising. When a truth* assumes 
great importance for a man and he sees it’ clearly, he will make 
others see it clearly ^ he will be trustworthy so long as he wHtes of 
it constructively. But, though he may be wholly superior tp the 
temptation so to lower the reputation of previous writers that his 
•own may be the more eminent, his devotion to the truth which is 
dominant in his own mind will be apt •not only to render him 
jealous of the position of complementary truths, but so fiir to pre- 
occupy his thoughts as to hinder him from pcrceiving«ill that these 
truths have worked in the minds of others. It Is not, therefore, an 
unhealthy sign of the times that a series of attacks has been made 
by various writers on various sides of the central doctrine of the book 
by which most living English economists have been educated ; and it 
is not a matter of wonder that some of these attacks have been made 
by thinkers of great power. It may be possible without detracting 
from the worth of what they have contributed towards the 
construction of the theory of Value, to show that many of their 
destructive criticisms are due to their not ha^dng perceived the full 
power, which is latent, if not patent, in Mill’s work. If this can be 
effected, some energy which is now consumed in quarrels in the 
economists’ camp, may bo turned to uso in the common cause, and do 
good service against error. The aim of the present article is to 
indicate in outline Mill’s position, so as to display its strength. 
I shall refer in footnotes,to some criticisms on Mill contained in a 
work by l^rofessor Cairnes.^ His already well-earned reputation, 
the soundness of his judgment, the lucidity and grace of his style, 
the tact and skill with which he has brought out clearly defined 
results, have combined •to render that Vork extremely popular. 
Although Oairnes may be regarded as one of Mill’s most distin- 
guished disciples, yet a considerable portion of his book is devoted 
to a new exposition of some principles which he apparently thought 
had not been adequately appreciated or stated with sufficient accu- 
racy by Mill. These points of difference between the two writers 
have been seized upon with avidity by an influential set of men, 
who, by the recent publication of Mill’s Autobiography, had been put 

(1) ** Some leading Principles of Political Economy.” 

VOL. XIX. N.S. K K 
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in a mood to regard Mill as a slighter man than they had thought 
him before. I belieye that in most instances in which Mill’s doctrines 
have been criticised by Oaimes, and by other writers, Mill is sub- 
stantially right. ' I also think that Cairnes considered that the 
difference between himself and Millais greater than it really is. 
The better class of readers us^ to puzzle over a difficult passage of 
Mill’s till they got to see, more or less, its whole drift. Now such 
readers readily adopt Cairnes’ authoritative suggestion, that it con- 
tains a blunder : they see distinctly that half of the truth which 
Cairnes has written out for them in a bold, clear hand ; they do not 
trouble themselves to hunt out that more recondite half, to which 
. Mill was, as it seems to me, working his Way, but with which 
Cairnes has not concerned himself. There is no doubt that Cairnes 
was a. genuinely sincere friend of Mill and truth. I am grateful 
for the services he has rendered to Economics : I cannot express 
that gratitude better than by unflinchingly pointing out cases in 
jvhich hcttseems to mo not to have got hold of the whole of Mill’s 
meaning. ^ 

A critic of Mill’s writings may not ignore the following facts. In 
the small leisure that was loft to him free from official work, Mill 
wrote on a wide variety of questions, which bad already been 
discussed by great thinkers. On almost every one of these questions 
his thoughts, whatever faults they contained, wore in some respect 
new. Therefore he had not much time for elaborating the 
explanation of his thoughts. His style was that of a man having 
great power of exposition ; but in one respect this power injured 
him. For it caused men to assume that whatever error appeared 
in his writings was due not to imperfect presentation of clear 
thought, but to perfect presentation of confused thought. They 
have overlooked the fact that this power could not avail him for the 
task of drilling a large body of thoughts into such order that they 
should in all their movements present a clear front to the reader. 
For this task time alone avails. 

In writing his I’olitical Economy he laboured under special disad- 
vantages. He wished to compress into it a vast amount of matter ; 
but his style is so easeful as to incite his readers to overmuch 
rapidity. Hence it occurs that he is frequently charged not only 
with omitting truths of which he has taken account, but even with 
holding erroneous doctrines which he has in duo place demolished, 
and thereafter ignored. He did not even consider himself at liberty 
to select his terms freely : ho feared to weight the science, which 
was not then popular, with the burden of technical terms. More- 
over he was finely jealous for his predecessors : he gave not only to 
Ricardo, but, in opposition to the current of the time, to Adam 
Smith whatever credit he could. Nearly all of those phrases of his 
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v^hich are unfortunate, are phrases of theirs which he has been 
unwilling to discard. Thus he has been induced to retain the use of 
some expressions which he has affirmed to be neither •sufficiently 
flexible nor sufficiently firm for the proper purposes of science. 

Those, then, who wish rightly to construe any of MilTs economic 
doctrines, must learn the special pa/t which he intended that 
doctrine to perform, to the end that they may not demand from it 
the discharge of functions which he has assigned to some other 
portion of his system; and they must remember that he is not 
always careful to/epeat an indjcation that he has once given* of the 
special application which he intends to mako of a word or a phrase 
in a particular discussion. They must, therefore, consider ‘each 
passage in connection with its context ; and when its interpretation 
cannot by this means be coi^clusively settled, they must with gene- 
rous caution reject any rendering of it which is inconsistent with 
the general purport of his writings. He&dcrs who will observe 
these rules may find in Mill’s economic doctrines mucl» exposi- 
tion that requires to be supplemented, and many abiilpt lines of 
thought which require to be continued. But theyVill find that it is 
true of his thought, as of Adam Smith’s, that much even of the Work 
which most invites the attack of the destructive critic is, in the 
main, sound as far as it goes. Thisiis, as it appears to me, the case 
with his account of value. 

It was known, even before the publication of his Autobiography, 
that Mill regarded, as perhaps the chief of the services which he had 
rendered to economics, his work in breaking up and re-arranging its 
chief problems ; and, though experience may have shown that in 
some details his arrangement is not wholly successful, we are bound 
to take account of the important truth which the general plan of his 
arrangement embodies. 

This plan was, in separate books, firstly to treat the nature of 
human efforts, and the laws of the production of wealth generally ; 
secondly, the distribution of* wealth ; and thirdly, to devote a book 
exclusively to “the machinery of exchange.” His first book is 
mainly concerned with the causes which affect generally the effi- 
ciency of labour in production. The analysis contained here enables 
hini, when ho treats of exchange value, to dismiss this aspect of cost 
of production with a reference to his first book ; and the curt state- 
ment, “ What the production of a thing costs to its producers, or its 
series of producers, is the labour expended in producing it.” ^ In 
his second book he developes Adam Smith’s grand doctrine, which 
shows how the distribution of wealth would be efiected “ naturally,” 
i.e. as the average result of free competition operating through many 

(1) Bk. III., Oh. IV., i 1. Attention may be directe<l to the extensions of this 
analysis in Hearn’s ** Flutology,” and in Jevons* “ Theory of Political Economy.’* 

HR 2 
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generations. This distribution would be such that the wages which 
a man receives would vary, according to certain laws, with the 
jefiPorts and^ sacrifices demanded from him, conjointly with the efforts 
and sacrifices which his special education demanded from his parents 
and others; and that thus the reifiuneration of each task would 
in a manner measure the efforts it had cost to society as a whole, 
or rather to those members of society who, directly or indirectly, 
had contributed to its performance. Mill explains the artificial 
hindrances to this correspondence between the remuneration of 
various tasks and their total effort-costs. He , shows how these 
hindrances arc due not only to formal trade regulations, but also to 
the Special difficulties against which parents in the various grades of 
society have to contend, if they desire to secure high wages to their 
sons in the future, at the expense of a present sacrifice to themselves. 
He points out that, roughly speaking, English labour falls into four 
“ different grades,” between which “ the line of demarcation has 
hitherta' been so strongly marked as to be almost equivalent to a 
hereditary 'distinction of caste ; each employment being chiefly 
recruited from tKe children of those already employed in it, or of 
employments of the same rank with it in social estimation, or from 
the children of persons who, if originally of a lower rank, have suc- 
ceeded in raising themselves* by their exertions.” ^ These four 
grades are : — i. the liberal professions ; ii. the more highly- 
skilled manual employments ; iii, the lower classes of skilled em- 
ployments ; iv. unskilled labourers. Labourers of the second grade 
are partlj'^ supplied from tlie class of tradosmen who rank with 
them so are those of the third. “ The wages of each class have 
been hitherto regulated by the increase of its own population.” But 

the general relaxation of conventional barriers, and the increased 
facilities which already are, and will be in a much greater degree, 
brought within the reach of all, tend to produce, among many excel- 
lent effects, one which is the reverse : they tend to bring down the 
wages of skilled labour.” Mill is so far from ignoring conventional 
barriers,” that ho regards it as his special task to insist that the 
“ arrangements ” which were due to them bo distinguished from the 
“natural laws” of political economy; and enforces this distinction 
by the arrangement of his work. Ina'birailar strain he continues 
Adam Smith's account of profits.^ And after indicating how the ele- 

(1) Bk. IT., Ch. XIV. Caimes has done good servico by insisting on this fact, 
^lill’s account is complete, but too terse. Few persons have any more notion than 
Caimes hud that his far-famed account of the four grades of labour had been anticipated 
not only in outline, but in detail by Mill. 

(2) The drift of part of his argument on this point might be made clearer by 
building in some material frote the fourth of his important, but neglected, ** Essays on 
Unsettled Questions of Political Economy." Though it is a digressiozi, I may 
venture to remark that hisctrcatment of the influence which the distribution of wealth 
exerts on the accumulation 'of capital is one of the weakest portions of his 
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XKieiit of rent may in general be eliminated from the problems of tbe 
third book, he concludes the second* book with the statement that the 
discussion of the subject with which it deals will be taken up again ; 
in the fourth booh, and that he will interpolate a separate book’' 
devoted to the instrumentality by which, in a civilised society, ihe 
distribution is effected — the machinery of exchaiige and price.” This 
statement is repeated and dwelt upon in the introduction to his 
third book, and it appears to me to be sufficiently emphatic ; but 
additional emphasis has recently been given to it, in so far at least 
as it refers to the special functions of the second book, Jby the 
account of the tone of his treatise on political cbonomy, which occurs 
in his Autobiography. He there speaks of — I 

“ That ^renoral tone hy which it is distinguished from all previous exposi- 
tions of political economy that hud any pretension to be scientific, and y^hich 
made it ho useful in conciliating minds which those previous expositions had 
repelled. This tone consisted chiefly in making th^ proper distinction between 
the laws of the production of wealth, which are real laws of nature, dependent 
on the properties of objects, and the modes of its distribution, which, •subject to 
certain conditions, depend on human will. The common rifn of political 
economists confuse thoao together, under the dosignatioti of economic laws, 
W'hich they deem incapable of being defeated or modified by humcin effort ; 
ascribing the same necessity to things dependent on the unchangeable con- 
ditions of our earthly existence, and to those which, being but the necessary 
consequences of particular social arrangiinents, are merely co-extensivo with 
these : given certain institutions and customs, wages, profits, and rent will be 
determined by certain causes ; but this class of political economists drop the 
indispensable presupposition, and argue that these causes must, by an inheront 
necessity, against which no human means can avail, determine the shares . 
which fall in the division of the produce to labourers, capitalists, and landlords. 
The ‘ Principles of Political Economy * yielded to none of its predecessors in 
aiming at the scientific appreciation of the action of these causes under the 
conditions which they presuppose ; but it sot the example of not regarding 
those conditions as final. Tae economic generalizations which depend, not on 
necessities of nutui'e, but on those combined with the existing arrangements of 

system, even if account bo fitken of his essay [Forlnuihtly Rivieiv, vol. v., N.S., 
p. 5lo) to introduce into his old theory of the wuges-fund, **tho qualifications and 
limitiitions necessary to make it admissible.” Scant justice has been done to the 
arguments hy which Mill supports the position that, partly on account of its being 
badly formuhited, this doctrine gave countenance to the notion that the distribution of 
the produce of industry between capitalists and wage-receivers is governed by a 
natural” and ^Mmmiitablo law^” and is not capable of being modified by a'roadjust- 
incnt of “ the arrangements of society.’’ He does not argue that any action such as 
that of trades unions can suddenly cause a (jireat change in these arrangements, or the 
consequent distribution of wealth ; lie contends merely that the claims of trades'unions 
to make a change must he discussed freely ; th(iy are not to be ruled out of epurt 
without a hearing, ns condemned by a ** natural law.” Much work must ho done 
before wo even approach a solution of the difficulties which Mill here indicates. Some 
of his critics, including I’roicssor Cairncs, ignore these difficulties, and quote against 
him principles which underlie his reasonings througliout his treatise (see not only 
Bk. IL, Chap, xi., hut also Bk. I., chs. v., vi., and xi. ; Bk. II., ch. xv. ;^.Bk. IV., 
chs. iv., vi). The simple suggestion has boon publicly ^de that in his later years 
he may have forgotten these elementary principles. 
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society, it deals with as only piovisional, and as liable to be much altered by 
the progress of social improyement.”^ * 

Thus (i.)^ natural laws determine the total stock of the xoatmal 
wealth or material sources of enjoyment, which will at any stage of 
progress be produced at the total cpst of given human efforts and 
sacrifices: (ii.) the human will ” and ‘‘particular social arrange- 
ments’’^ determine the scheme according to which remuneration 
shall bo"^ distributed out of this total sum to each class of efforts 
and sacrifices : (iii.) this distribution is effected by the instrumentality 
of a “ machinery of exchange,” the greater part of which would be 
put in requisition under almost any social arrangements that are 
likely to exist in the civilised world. The science of this machinery 
is the proper province of “ pure ” or “ abstract ” economic investi- 
gations. 

If it be given that a bottle of wine" and a pound of tea can be 
disposed of for the same, price in the same open market at, a given 
period, the gratifications of the purchasers in this market at this 
time due to the bottle of wine and the pound of tea, have this price as 
their common exchange measure ; and the machinery of exchange 
is not concerned with any other of their properties. If it be given 
that twenty minutes’ work by a physician, or two days’ work by a 
watchmaker, or four days’ work by a carpenter, or a fortnight’s work 
by an agricultural labourer, can be bought in a given market at the 
same time for a guinea, and that the sacrifice involved in the loan of 
twenty guineas for a year can be bought by a guinea, then these 
several efforts and this abstinence are equivalent to one another for 
the purposes of the machinciy of exchange working in that market 
at that time. These data being given, the machinery takes no further 
account of the pleasures or pains concerned. A chemist’s balance 
takes no account of the medical properties of an ounce of arsenic, 
but the chemist does. Mill in due place takes account of the fatigue 
due to the work of the watchmaker arid the carpenter ; but the 
machinery treated of in his third book docs not.'** Wherever the 
phrase “ a ratio between the costs of production of two commodities ” 
occurs, cost of production cannot mean the aggregate of the diverse 
efforts and abstinences that have been required for the production of 
the commodity. Mill was aware, though^ some of his critics forget, 

(1) Mill's Autobiog^phy,” pp. 246*7. Caimes appears to mo not to take sufficient 
account of the general plan of Mill's work, llo takes no account of the vital im- 
portance which Mill found in the distinction between the human habits by which free- 
dom of competition between various classes of labours is controlled, and the mechanical 
agondes by which exchanges are effected. Many of his critioismB almost imply that 
Mill's third book claims to be a complete treatise on Economics. 

(2) This phrase occurs not only in the above passage, but also in the ** Political 
Economy (Bk. III., ch. i., $ 1). 

(3) Professor Caimes implies (p. 75) that the law of cost of production is subject in 
this connexion to an important limitation which Mill has overlooked. Here again he 
seems not to have noticed the relation in which Mill's second book stands to his third. 
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that one aggregate of diverse efforts and aBstinenoes does not bear a 
ratio to another. When we speak of ratio between an effort and an 
abstinenoe, or even between two diverse efforts, we assume, ipso facto, 
an artificial mode of measuring them in terms of some common unit, 
and refer to the ratio betweei^ their measures. The pure science of 
Ethics halts for lack of a system of measurement of efforts, sacrifices, 
desires, &c., fit for her wide purposes. But the pure science of 
Political Economy has found a system that will suBserve her 
narrower aims. This discoverj', rather than any particular pro- 
position, is the ^reat fact of the pure science. 

It has been remarked that* in general, the -truths by the discovery 
of which epochs in history have been made have been simple truths. 
An ej)och has been created not by a new doctrine, but by the- 
acquisition of the point of view from which the doctrine proceeded. 
A point of view was conquered for us by Adam Smith, from which a 
commodity is regarded as the embodiment^of measurabld efforts and 
sacrifices. Whosoever will put himself at this point of view may, 
with ease, see through fallacies which clouded the v^ion of states- 
men not only of ancient times, but of an age that had gained the 
right point of view for the* corresponding physical problem of the 
laws of motion of material masses. 

Proceeding from its new point of view. Political Economy has 
analysed the efforts and sacrifices that are required for the production 
of a commodity for a given market at a given time ; she has found a 
measure for them in their cost to the person ivho tcill purchase them, 
and then enunciated her central truth. This central truth is that 
producers, each governed under the sway of free competition by 
calculations of his own interest, will endeavour so to regulate the 
amount of any commodity which is produced for a given market 
during a given period, that this amount shall bo just capable 
on the average of finding purchasers during this period at a 
remunerative price : a remunerative price being defined to be a price 
which shall be just equ^ to the sum of the exchange measures of 
those efforts and sacrifices which are required for the production of 
the commodity when this particular amount is produced, Le., to the 
sum of the expenses which must be incurred by a person who would 
purchase tho performance of these efforts and sacrifices. Mill has 
retained the usage which applies to this sum the name ‘‘cost of 
production,*' without further explanation than is supplied by tho 
context. I do not maintain that no advantage would have been 
gained if Mill had invented some new term for this sum, say " ex- 
penses of production," and had used tho term “ cost of production " 
only when he was speaking of efforts and. sacrifices as they affected 
those who underwent them. I may concede that recent experience 
strengthens the arguments in favour pf« such a change, and I 
propose to say, in future, that tho exchange-values of two com- 
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modities tend to bear " to one another the same ratio as their 
eaepcmes of production. But I maintain that when a ratio between 
costs of production is spoken of in the first chapters of Mill’s third 
book, a misinterpretation, by which cost is referred to eiforts instead 
of to measures of effort, is as inexcusable as one by which a traveller 
in New York or Nova Scotia should assume that allusions ta 
The Times^ or to Halifax^ refer to The Times of London or the 
Halifax of Yorkshire. For besides guarding against such a misinter- 
pretation implicitl}% Mill puts a brief but clear warning against it 
into the most prominent place he could have chosen — the commence- 
ment of bis chapter on the Analysis of Cost of Production. There, 
as I have said, he starts by an allusion to the fact that his treatment 
of labour qua effort is to be found in his first book, and then says. 

What the production of a thing costs to its producer, or its series 
of producers, is the labour expended in producing it.” ^ 

The form’‘into which I Jiavc thrown Mill’s account of the relative 
values of commodities i)roduccd freely in the same country is chosen 
in order to i^ake manifest the continuity that exists between this 
and other portions of his theory of value. Some persons fail to see 
that his ‘‘Law of Cost of Production” is regarded by him as 
operative only as a result of, or corollary from, the law according to 
which the action of the producers of a commodity is governed by 
their calculations of the circumstances of the future supply and 
demand in the market. He explains this briefly, perhaps too 
briefly, at the beginning of the third book of his Political Economy, 
and again in the following sentence — “ The influence even of cost 
of production depends on supply ; for the only thing which compels 
price, on the average, to conform to cost of production, is that if the 
price is either above or below that standard, it is brought back to 
it either by an increase or a diminution of the supply.” The true 
nature of this doctrine would have been more manifest had not 
Mill, after Ricardo, judged it important* to use terras that should 
bring into prominence the properties whjch distinguished rather 
than the properties which united the various propositions of the 
theory of value. The charges of inconsistency and confusion 
which have been brought against his account, as it now stands^ 
by writers as learned as ‘Mr, McLeod, axd as powerful as Pro- 
fessor Jevons, establish, I think, conclusively, that his position 
would have been improved if he had adopted the other alterna- 
tive. I propose, then, to speak of the form of exposition of Mill’s 
central doctrine, which I have given on the preceding page, as the 
“ Law of Free Production and Average Demand ” (the word free 

(1) Professor Caimes (p. 50), after quoting a long passage from Mill, in which this 
sentence occurs, states that the conception of cost which it suggesti is radically 
unsound, confounding things in their own nature distinct and even antithetical, and 
setting in an essentially false light the incidents of production and exchange.*’’ 

(2) Fortnightlp JUevieWf vol. v., N.S., p. 607. 
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being introduced in order to indicate that t£e law does not hold for 
'the produce of a monopoly) ; and to speak of MilFs Laws of Cost of 
Production ^ (or as I should now say, “ Expenses of Production ”) as 
corollaries from it. 

One advantage of this mod^ of stating Mill's doctrine would be 
that it would render more clear his use of the terms “ supply" and 
“ demand." The circumstances of a market determine the ;particular 
exchange value, the expectation of wliich will suifice to induce 
producers to supply on the average any particular amount of a 
given commodit^^ during a given period. These circumstances 
determine also the particular exchange value which will induce 
purchasers to demand on the average any particular ainoijnt of 
it daring this period ; the demand of each person being dependent 
upon^ his moans and the viilue in use to him of the commodity. 
Thus wo must “ mean by the word demand the quantity demanded, 
and remember that this is not a fixed quantity, but in general varies 
according to the value." ^ Although Mill puts this statement in 
the mosti prominent place possible, and repeats it, some^of his critics 
have not seen its full force.'* Thus we arc to regard the average 
exchange value as und(T normal circumstances equating supply and 
demand ; in this sense, that the circumstances of the market being 
supposed to be approximately unifprm, the average exchange yalue 
will be such that the expectation of their obtaining this value for 
their commodity will cause producers on the average to supply just 
that amount which consumers arc, on the average, just willing to 
purchase at thiit exchange value. 

I do not think that Mill made his decision lightly when he 
determined in his theory of values “ in an isolated country," to 
measure the transaction which he describes in terms of the quantity 

(1) Mill, Bk. TIT., ch. iv., paragraphs xiii. and xiv. Mr. Carey proposes to say 
that the value of a commodity is equal to its cost of reproduction. He would thus 
avoid many small didioulties, hut ho would do serious mischief by diverting attention 
from the forces which govern supply in the first instance and value in the second. 

(2) Til mathematical language** a function of.” I hold that much of what Professor 
Jovons says about ** final utility” is contained, implicitly, at least, in Mill’s account : 
hut he has brought out with oxccllont distinctness many vital points connected with 
this notion, and has tliereh}’ made one of the most important of recent contributions to 
Economics. 

(3) Mill, Bk. ITT., ch. ii., { 4? 

(4) This is a striking instance in which Cairncs presents his readers with one portion 
only of Mill’s account. Ho says (p. 23), “Demand as there ” [/.<?. in the chapter from 
which I quote] “ defined, is to bo understood as measured, not, as my definition would 
require, by the quantity of purchasing power olfoied in support of the desire for 
commodities, but by the quantity of commodities for which such imrchasing power is 
offered.” He does not notice that Mill insists that the quantity demanded ** varies 
according to tlie value.” There is a groat difference between the statements, **I will 
buy twelve eggs,” and “ I will buy a shilling’s worth of eggs.” But there is no 
substantive difference between the statement ** 1 will buy twelve eggs at a penny each, 
but only six at three halfpence each,” and the statement ** I will expend a shilling on 
eggs at a penxfy each, but if they cost three halfpence each I will spend nineponce on 
thorn.” 
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of the commodity in question.^ Some years ago, imder the influence 
of Cournot’s thought,* I spent a long time in experimenting uritii 
various inodes of expression for this theory, and for the theory of 
international values. I found that for the more elementary problems 
of either theory, almost any mode of ^expression would answer : but 
that for the more complex problems, that mode of expression which 
Mill has^ selected in the fonher theory, is the best adapted for it, 
and that which he has selected for the latter theory is the best 
adapted for it; and the experience of others who have concerned 
themselyes with quantitative analysis, tends, as far as I can gather, 
in the same direction.^* 

W|5 must, of course, always bear in mind the fundamental truth, 
that, to use Mill’s words, that which constitutes the means of 
payment for commodities ... is simply commodities. Each person’s 
means of paying for the productions of other people consists of 
those which he himself •possesses. All sellers are inevitably, and 
by the meaning of the word, buyers. Could we suddenly double the 
productive powers of the country, we should double the supply of 
commodities in e^’fery market : but we should by the same stroke 
double the purchasing power. Everybody would bring a double 
demand as well as supply : that is to say, the amount of each 

commodity which each person ^ould be willing to purchase at a 
given exchange value would in general bo doubled ; and the amount 
which each producer of the commodity would be willing to supply 
at a given exchange value would be doubled. 

Exactly corresponding is his account of market value. The 
amount which dealers offer for sale at any particular value is 
governed by their calculations of the present and future conditions 
of the markets with which they are directly and indirectly con- 
nected. There arc some offers which none of them would accept : 
some offers which none of them would refuse. Hut those who can 
least afford to wait, and those whose expectation of the future condi- 
tion of the market are the least sanguine, mil just be induced to 
accept offers which others will just refuse. There is a particular 
exchange value at which each particular amount will be offered for 
sale, a particular value at which each particular amount can find 
purchasers. The higgling* and the bargaining of the market tend 
to force the exchange value to that position which will just equate 

(1) As mathematicians would say, to select this quantity for his independent 
yariahlc. 

(2) '^Bocherches sur les Principos Mathomatiquos de la Theorie des Bichesses,*' 
Paris, 1838. 

(3) This is one of many instances in which Professor Caimes niig^ht, 1 think, have 
appreciated Bicardo’^ and Mill’s «work more truly if ho had not given his chief atten- 
tion to qualitative analysis, to the neglect of quantitative analysis. 

(4) Bk. ni., chap, xiv., } 2, Professor Oairnes insists upon this truth s.p. p. 27. 
But ho has not observed that a recognition of it governs the whole course of Mill’s 
reasonings. 
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supply and demand : i,e.^ to make the exchange value such that the 
amount which dealers are willing* to soil at that value, is equal to the 
amount which can find purchasers at that value. 

It is true that MiU does not explain this carefully in his Political 
Economy. The theory of market values was considered by econo- 
mists as of slight importance, until Mr. -Thornton’s book On 
Labour appeared. Mr. Thornton’s Vork is not free from faults ; 
but he has not received his due meed of gratitude for having led men 
to a point of view from which the practical importance of the theory 
of market values is clearly seen. In particular he led Mill to give 
an exposition of his views on the subject.^ 

Mill, following Adam Smith, insisted on the doctrine, that fluctua- 
tions of the market price, above and below tbe average price, are 
injurious to the community.^ Some of the subtlest arguments for 
and against protection to native industry,” turn on the principles 
involved in these doctrines ; but such arguments have not, as far as 
I am aware, received attention in this country. ^ 

A few words may be said on Mill’s use of “ cost of production ” in 
his theory of international values. It has been argued above that 
when he speaks of the machinery of exchange as causing the values 
of commodities freely produced at home to bear to one another on 
the average the i*atio of their costij^of production, it would be certain, 
oven without the explanation which *ho supplies, that ho is speaking 
not of the efforts and sacrifices that were required for the production 
of the several commodities, but of their exchange measures. The 
pure theory of international values is based on the hypothesis, that 
there is no migration of labour or capital from one country to another, 
and that therefore there exist no artificial and precise common 
measures of efforts, and sacrifices imdergone in diflerent countries. 
Therefore tlie machinery of exchange knows nothing of any com- 
parison betw een the costs of production of commodities produced in 
■different countries. When, therefore, Mill makes any sort of com- 
parison between such cogts, w e may be certain (1) that he is speaking ‘ 
of the efforts and sacrifices themselves, and not of their measures, and 
(2) that he is not professing to make an exact quantitative statement. 
And this is the fact.*'* He repeats indeed from Ricardo the remark 
that, on the hypothesisdhat capital and labour do not circulate freely 

(1) I am unable to conjecture how Cairnes has managed so to misinterpret him as to 
make the startling sUtemout (p. 117), **We desire to know the drcumstances which 
determine price ; and wo are told that the selling price is always such that the quantity 
of a commodity purchased in a given market is equal to the quantity sold in that 
market. The statement is incontrovertible, but I fail to see how it helps us to under- 
stand the facts.” 

(2) What Professor Caimes says on this subject (pp. 123, &c.) appears to me to be in 
substance true, as far as it goes, and important. But he scorns to mo again to have 
orerlooked some of the work of his predecessors. 

(3) Caimes appears not to have noticed this : hence he charges Mill with grave in- 
consistencies. 
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between countries, a cominodity may exchange for another produced 
in a different country, though the efforts and sacrifices involved in 
the productiOT of the one, have been much greater than those 
involved for the other ; and the remark that a commodity may be 
systematically imported into a country which has greater natural 
facilities for producing it than are possessed by the country from 
which it is obtained. But those are merely negative statements ; 
they are not constituent portions of the theory. The functions 
which they discharge do not require that the terms in which they 
are expressed should be capable of precise quantitative interpretation* 
We have not to decide what is the number of sugar-canes the labour 
of cutting which under a tropical sun is to be regarded as equiva- 
lent to that of getting a ton of iron ore, in order that we may be able 
to assent io the ])roposition that the production of the sugar we 
obtain in exchange for our iron, mat/ not have cost just as much 
labour as the production gf the iron did, but may have cost either, 
more or less labour. Whenever, in the constructive ijortions of the 
theory, mention is made of a ratio between costs of production, 
reference is had to®two commodities produced freely in the same 
country ; the jiiachinery of exchange is exhibited as weighing the 
expenses of production, as I propose to say, of the tw’o commodities. 
It is true, doubtless, that Mill h^as not guarded .‘igainst mistaken 
renderings of his words with, sufficient fulness of iteration, but what 
he has W'rittcn suffices logically to exclude false renderings ; and 
there are few thoughtful students who fail to pfercoive the main 
drift of his reasonings.^ 

There is much to be said of the manner in which the pure theory 
of values in an isolated country, and the pure tlicory of international 
values are intended to supplement each otlier in Mill’s system ; the 
powers of the two theories being combined for the solution of 
problems relating to the trade, that is actually carried on between 
(say) two different sets of people in England, or between England and 
America. But I must content myself here^wdth calling attention to 
the hints and the facts bearing on this subject that are contained in 
Mr. Cliffe Leslie’s eminently instructive and suggestive writings on 
wages and prices. Alfred Marshall. 

o 

(1) Great as is Ihc value of Professor Cairnes’s constructive and explanatory remarks 
on this subject, he does not seem to me to havo fully entered into ill’s position. For in- 
stance, when speaking of the American protectionists, he says (p. 67), ** they ask, how can 
we, with our high-pneed labour, compete with the pauper labour of Europe ? I must 
frankl}' own that, accepting tho point of view of the current theory of cost, I can find 
no satisfactory reply to this question.’* Mill’s answer is, of course, that if American 
producers generally should be unable to compote with English producers at the present 
rates of wages, a flow of gold (Cairnes here regards wages in Amorica as measured 
in gold) from America to England would set in ; by which ultimately a general fall in 
tho prices of labour and commodities in America would be effected, until American 
producers gained possession of the market with regard to those commodities, in tho 
roduction of which thoy are at the greatest advantage or the least disadvantage. 



MADAME DE MAINTENON.* 

The law of tlic old Fronch monarcliy which •excluded women from 
direct inheritance of the throne, by no means excluded, them from 
great and often paramount influence in affairs of State. Indeed it 
would not bo difficult to show that in few European countries has 
female authority been morc^frequent and predominant than in the 
country which boasted the Salic law. \Vhothcr as indigenous 
mistresses or imported queens, women shaped the policy and .wielded 
the power of the French kings to a degree which could not be, easily, 

(I) A Bingular ill fortiino has attended Madame de Maintonon*s literary remains. 
The task of puhlishing her Litters in the first instance foil into the hands of an udven- 
lUror of some talent and more- impudence — Laiireift Angliviel do la Boaumelle. His 
edition, sovoral times rf3printed in the eighteenth century, has hoen ac^'opted as fairly 
trustworthy down to recent times ; the more so as ho was known to have been assisted 
hy the ladies of St. Cyr, wiio furnished him with valuable original d.ocumeuls. It now 
appears tliat his edition teems with forgeries of the most flagitious kind. Ho not only 
tampered with tlie text of gcnuiiuj letters, often actually ro- writing them and interpo- 
lating fraudulent additions of his own, but he forged whole letters by the dozen when- 
ever unwoleomo gaps in th(3 authentic correspondence suggested or pormittod the decep- 
tion. The almost iucredible extent of his imposturo was only exposed when the lute 
M, Theophile Lavalleu commenced his edition of Madame do Maintenon’s General cor- 
respondoii(‘e. Lavalleo liad himself been a dupe, like all preceding writers, of La 
Boaumellc’s mondatiity. About twenty years ago the need of a new and critical 
edition of Madame de Mainteuon’s letters and other works was much felt, and two 
editors devoted themselves to the task, independently and in ignorance of each other’s 
lahours, the Due de Noailles and M. Lavallco. M. Guizot brought them into communi- 
cation, and M. Lavallee was charged with the whole undertaking. Unliappily, he has 
died before completing his task, only four volumes having appeared of his edition of the 
Letters, which was intended to <‘omj)ri8c ton. 

M. Lavallee had :i vulfc for IMadamc do Maintenon, and his work, rjxtending over twelve 
years, devoted to her memory^ was truly a labour of love. He disinterred autograph 
letters, whenever they had been preserved, and accepted only such copies as wore 
guaranteed by being transcriptions from the originals iinidc by the ladies of St. Cyr. li 
was on confronting those aifthontic documents with L.i Bcaumollo’s edition that the 
magnitude of the latter’s fraud was first brought fully to light. It is not too much to 
say that Madame de Maintenon has been hitherto chiefly known and painted on the 
faith of this unscrupulous inventor. Even tho best and most I’ecent books aro filled 
with Ids fabrications ; c.y., Henri Martin, in Ids ^elaborate and painstaking History 
of France,” quotes almost delusively tho apocryphal letters j oxprossious as familiar as 
household words, supposed to' be Madame do Maintenon’s, are now proved to be fictions 
of La Beaumello’s. For instance, the Aimous senionces, “ Je le renvoio toujuurs affligo, 
jamais ddsesperc,” “ Cola m’ engage a approuver des choses fort opposces a mes senti- 
ments,” etc., etc., are not Madame do Maintenou's at all, though it is diflicult to banish 
tliem froid the mind. As M. Lavallee says, it will take a long time before tho false 
improssion created by La Beaumello’s imposture is dispelled, if it over is entirely. 

Of course, wo have to take M. Lavallee’ s word for these statements. But I believe 
his honourable character has never been doubted, and his work proves him to have been 
a most painstakiug and well-informed editor. AVhen I quote Madame de Maintenon’s 
letters, it is to his edition I refer, except when otherwise indicated. 
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matched in any other royal house of Europe. During considerable 
periods of French history the titular king is a shadow, and the fore- 
ground of poUtics is occupied by a vigorous queen (regent or consort), 
or an ambitious concubine. From Blanche of Castillo and Agn6s 
Sorel, to Madame de Pompadour onA Marie Antoinette, French 
politics repeatedly fell into feminine hands. The result was not 
often fortunate for France. 'Although that country has perhapa 
produced as many eminent women as the rest of Europe put 
together, it has not been happy in its female rulers. We look in 
vain through its annals for any woman on or near the throne that 
can be compared with 'Isabella of Spain, Elizabeth of England, or 
Maria -Theresa of Austria. The most beautiful and lofty female 
character, in all history, docs indeed belong to French politics ; but 
the incomparable maid of Domremy was far from any legitimate or 
illegitiihate connection with the throne. In all despotic monarchies 
the too frequent accident of a weak and uxorious prince leads 
naturally to the domination of intriguing women and courtly 
parasites. Th^ foreign queens, or the beauties of native growth who 
supplant them, have rarely much inducement to make a magnanimous 
use of their power. That women are capable in a high degree of 
the sentiment of patriotism, will be denied only by the uncandid or 
the ignorant. But the Salic law^ excluded from Government pre- 
cisely those women who by birth and education would have been 
most likely to be inspired by that noble passion. Anne do Beaujeu 
showed that a French king’s daughter could be far more worthy to 
bear rule than her brother, the king’s son. There were imperial 
qualities in la Grande Mademoiselle, which might make us wish that 
her lofty, if also somewhat fantastic daring, had found a fitter theatre 
than the grotesque tragi-comedy of the Fronde. 

Among the women who have left a lasting name and mark in 
French history, Madame de Maintenon undoubtedly holds a pro- 
minent, if not a chief place. The length of her reign, and the 
'durability of her influence are without pai^allel. As Louis XIV. 
reigned longer than any other king of France, so Madame de 
Maintenon occupied the position of chief favourite for a longer 
period than any one before or after her. Her extraordinary career, 
during which she travelled from the lowest depths of poverty and 
obscurity to the loftiest place but one in Europe, has struck the 
imagination and curiosity, both of contemporaries and posterity^ 
Her exalted, but to the end ambiguous position, had the same effect, 
and contributed to endow her with that air of mystery of which few 
minds escape the fascination. She herself said she should be an 
enigma to posterity, and she^seems rather to have liked the reflection 
than otherwise. The object at once of unbounded adulation and 
unscrupulous calumny, reserved and self-contained to the verge of 
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duplicity, she has left a reputation which to Ihis day remains in the 
half-light which partakes of legend. Two legends concerning her 
had commenced before her death, one highly flattering, the other as 
hostile. According to one, she was an apparition wellnigh or quite 
miraculous, a sort of courtlj^ Joan of Arc, divinely appointed 
to convert a licentious king from his immoral, ways ; according to 
the other, she was a miracle of crafty hitrigue, who, with a subtlety 
hardly human, had bewitched an aged* monarch into humiliating 
subjection to her. We arc not reduced to a random guess that the 
truth probably lies between these two extremes. Enough remains 
in her own handwriting (though it is conjectured that she d&troyed 
nine-tenths of her correspondence) to show us that she was e^ally 
removed from the angelic character, whether dark or light. The 
pretension of her unreserved admirers, past and present, that all* her 
actions were inspired by a \)ure and lofty piety, that she submitted 
for years to a court life of hot intrigue Jii a company the least 
virtuous from motives of perfect virtue, can only be met bjr a smile. 
The pretension of her unreserved enemies, that she with forecasting 
insight played, without conscience or scruple, her (feep game of 
hypocrisy and ambition for the sake of worldly honour, can only be 
met in the same Madame de Maintenon in this respect has 

only received the common measure of justice and injustice which 
usually falls to those who attain extraordinary preeminence after 
starting from relatively lowly beginnings. The ambitious climber 
to the giddy height is credited with a profound plan of operations 
from the first, with a distinct view of the distant goal ultimately 
reached, but designed all along, and with the artifice and cunning 
needed to secure the stages which led to it. The end of the career 
is supposed to explain its commencement. The earliest steps were 
taken in reference to the path along which the last were meant to 
fall. It is thus that Cfesar is sujiposed to have set out to conquer 
Gaul with the settled intention of conquering the Senate afterwards, 
and Cromwell to have entered the Long l^arliament with the matured 
purpose of bringing Charles I. to the scaffold. Such conceptions 
are wanting in imaginative grasp and reality. They suppose that 
human life can be written out like a well-conned play, and that the 
dim future years can bq seen through and fitted with appropriate 
stage directions. Inapplicable to the most audacious and inventive 
schemers for power, this notion is peculiarly misplaced with regard 
to Madame de Maintenon. Few of her equals in ability and force of 
character have had so little ideal lift of spirit, or of an eye far- 
reaching, and bent on distant horizons. Less than most was she 
given to building castles in the air, or to regarding as present what 
still lay hidden in the womb of the future. On the contrary, her 
success and her strength lay in her complete, sobriety of temper, and 
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a patience that could hot be wearied. If she could baye foreseen 
her career it is probable sbe would never have attempted it. Not 
soaring genius, but consummate common sense was ber quality. It 
was far less ambition than tbe most watchful prudence that directed 
ber steps, and both prudence and common sense would have dissuaded 
her from a path wh^cb she ultimately trod without a fall. 

Frances d^Aubigne, afterwards Madame Scarron and Marquise de 
Maintehon, came of an ancient family originally from Anjou. None 
of her ancestors were distinguished except her grandfather, the famous 
Agrippa d’Aubign^, the friend and companion in arms of Henry IV., 
and one of the most strenuous and original characters of the sixteenth 
century. One of the fathers of French prose and a copious writer of 
vigorous verse, he was also one of the most fierce and intrepid 
wart'iors of that wild time. He was presented to Henry as a man 

who found nothing too hot for him,*^ and he proved the correctness 
of the character abundantly, especially by saving Henry's life at the 
’ risk of his own. The valiant old Huguenot had a most unworthy son 
named Constant d'Aubigne, a depraved and feeble libertine, who was 
twice saved from. the gallows by his father's influence. But the 
foolish creature, not content with spending his substance, and com- 
mitting rape and murder, conspired against Cardinal Eichelieu, for 
which he was imprisoned for many years, and only released by the 
Cardinal's death. Constant had for second wife (ho had killed his 
first) Jeanne de Cardilhac, a brave woman, but soured by her trials 
and domestic unhappiness. She went to share her scandalouff^"^ 
husband's prison at Niort, and there, in the extreme of privation, 
she gave birth, 27th November, 1G35, to a girl, who afterwards 
became Madame de Maintenon.^ 

Frances had a wretched childhood, the gloom and misery of which 
were never efiaced from her mind. Her mother went to Paris, and 
lived there in extreme poverty, in pursuit of hopeless lawsuits. Her 
abandoned father persevered in his vices. Her early years were 
tended by a paternal aunt, Madame de Villette, for whom, to the 
end of her life, she retained the most affectionate memory. At 
length a brighter prospect seemed to open before the unfortunate 
family. The French of the seventeenth century were not so unablo 
or unwilling to emigrate -as they have sinpe become, and Constant 
d'Aubign^, now sixty years old, solicited and obtained the post of 
Governor of Marie-Galante, situate in Martinique. The exiles 
sailed a family of five, the father, mother, two boys, and a girl, the 
latter, Frances, not quite ten years old. On the voyage Frances 
sickened even unto apparent death. She was about to be buried in 
the sea, when her mother insisted on once more seeing her child, 

(1) “La fomille d'Aubign6 et ronfance de Madame de MainienoD,** p. 77, par Theo- 
phile Layall^e. 
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and finding the heart's action had not stopped, she declared that her 
daughter was not dead, and saved her from the d'eep. It was a 
narrow escape. The cannon was already charged, ter be fired as 
ehe dropped into the ocean, when her mother’s importunity rescued 
her. The fact is the more singular, as .Tcanne d’Aubign^ seems to 
have been a harsh, unloving mother.^* Her daughter said she had 
never been kissed by her but twice in her life. It is probable that 
maternal coldness was assisted by religious estrangement. Her 
mint, Madame de Villetto, was like her father Agrippa, a staunch 
Huguenot, and Jiad brought up Frances in her own faith ;• but her 
mother was a Catholic. Once wljen she took her to mass the^ little 
Calvinist turned her back to the altar, for 'which her earsr were ^ 
boxed ; but she bore the punishment with pride, and gloried in 
•suffering for her religion. , 

The Martinique adventure did not prospoi'. Constant d’Aubigne 
remained an incurable spendthrift to the end. Though in want of. 
means, he yet gave his w'ife a staff of twenty-four slaves to wait upon 
her. At tile end of two years he died, and his widow aad children at 
once returned to France. Again Frances tasted the bitterness of 
dependence, and the cold welcome of indifferent relations. She fell 
into the custody of a Madame de Neuillant, an aunt by marriage, 
who made her a mere drudge in hnr farmyard, set her to mind her 
poultry, and shod her with sabots. The religious difficulty again 
^ came up, and she was both coaxed and coerced towards a change of 
•Jaith. Her precocious shrewdness w^as by this time enlightened as to 
l,he iiosition of a Huguenot in France, and her conversion to Catho- 
licism seems to have been a smooth and easy business. In her 
seventeenth year she met the burlesque writer, Paul Scarron. 

Scarron, though barely passed middle age, was a helpless cripple, 
liuving only the use of his right hand, his eyes, and his tongue.’’ 
]>ut his indomitable vivacity triumphed over his bodily infirmities, 
and be was regarded as one of the brightest wits and'^'authors of his 
time. His writings belong to a school as antiquated and forgotten 
in French literature as the writings of Lilly and Cowley are in ours. 
They have that perverted ingenuity and laborious pleasantry which 
iseein to us so dreary. There arc few less amusing books than 
his once famous “ Romai# Comique.” Yet Scarron found an ardent 
admirer in the great Racine, and in any case his house was the resort 
of the most approved wit and fashion of Paris. Frances d’Aubigne’s 
forlorn condition touched the kind heart of the afflicted joker, and he 
offered her cither to pay her entrance fee in a good convent, or 
marriage. She chose the latter alternative. She was less than half 
his age, and though called his wife, was* never anything but his 
nurse. In spite of his maladies, Scarron kept open house, and the 
company, though distinguished by rank and intelligence, was free, 
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not to say licentious in oonversation. The demure matron of seven* 
teen was at once put upon her meitle, and idie soon showed the stuff* 
of which she was made. In three months die had banished all 
indecorum from her husband’s table, and so impressed his companions 
with her worth and dignity, that one of them said if he were offered 
the choice of behaving in an Unbecoming manner to the Queen (Anne 
of Austria) or to her, he woijlA prefer doing so to the Queen. With 
that she was a tender helpmeet, not only ruling his household, but 
assisting him in his literary work. For eight years the strange 
union lasted with mutual satisfaction. At his death^ Scf^ison said he 
had but one regret, that he was unable to leave his wife better off 
than *fhc did. He indeed left her little but debts. Only a few 
wee]j:8 before his death an incident occurred of singular irony. On 
August 26th, 1660, Louis XIV. entered Paris with all the pomp 
which the Court and the capital could command, on the occasion of 
^his marriage with his young queen, Maria Theresa of Spain. Paris 
had never seen such a show. The nobles and the municipal authorities 
vied with eech other in lavish magnificence, and the procession 
lasted through the long hours of a summer’s day. Madame Scarron 
witnessed it as an obscure spectator, and wrote an account of it to a 
friend. ‘‘Nothing,” she says to her correspondent, “nothing I or 
any one could say could give y4)u an idea of the magnificent spec- 
tacle; nothing could surpass it.” Twenty-four years afterwards 
Madame Scarron herself, after a marriage service carefully concealed, 
celebrated by night in the palace of Versailles, became the young 
queen’s successor.^ 

On Scarron’s death, she hud again to face the world without 
resources. But now she had made influential friends, and she 
presently procured a pension from the Queen Mother. It was small^ 
but Madame Scarron was a mibtresB of thrift and economical 
resource. Her inexpensive and simple attire was not without a 
certain grave coqiietterioy and she was careful to be hien chamaie. Her 
remarkable beauty — she was generally ea]lcd la belle Indienne — the 
charm of her manner and conversation, caused her company to be 
eagerly sought after. But she had another gift more adapted than 
these to make her friendship valued, and that was a power of ren- 
dering herself infinitely serviceable to all whom she approached. 
Trained in the hard school of adversity, her natural endowment as a 
menagire had been developed to a supreme degree. No household 
that had once received Mudame Scarron, but missed and regretted 
her when she left it. In the drawing-room, the kitchen, or the sick- 
room she was equally pleasing and unobtrusively useful : but in the 
nursery, her innate love of children, and skill in their management, 
made her presence almost indispensable. In rendering these offices, 
(1) “ Correspondance G6n6rale,” vol. i., p. 72. 
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Ae never epated trouble or pains. On one occasion she nursed an 
old lady for three months without leaving the house. On another, 
she not only took charge of Madame de Montchevreuil's house and 
children, but attended to the sale of the farm stock as well. When 
one of her friends got married, ithe whole preparation of the wedding 
devolved upon her. It is easy to understand that such a woman was 
welcome and popular, and what a v%luable education she thus 
acquired for her subsequent career. 

Madame Scarron’s virtue is not so exhausted a topic in France as 
the similar pne concerning Queen Elizabeth, is in England. It is 
still discussed with some vivacity by her blind admirers and blind 
detractors, who seem to have inherited the passions of her friends 
and foes in the palace of Versailles. Saint Simon’s calumnies ag^nst 
her are still accepted or laid^ aside w’ith only partial sincerity, by the 
one; on the other hand, the reverence felt for her by her novices 
at St. Cyr, docs not seem excessive or unwarranted to the others. ^ 
The unprejudiced inquirer will agree with Ste. Beuve«that the 
evidence against her correctness of conduct is not worth attending 
to. The fact that she was acquainted, not intimate, with Ninon de 
I’Enclos, a friend of her husband, has been made the ground of the 
most injurious inferences and statements. The animosity of her 
enemies has blinded them to consistency of character. Every trust- 
worthy record proves that Madame de Mainlenon moved in a plane 
which diverged at right angles from the path which leads to sins of 
the flesh. It was not that she resisted such temptations ; she was 
not aware of .them. It was her favourite maxim that an irreproaciji- 
able behaviour is also the cleverest, in a worldly sense. She acknow- 
ledged that a wish to stand well with the world, and win its esteem, 
was her master passion^and that she hated everything that could 
expose her to contempt.” Her clear and subtle intellect grew out 
of a soil covered with snow. She owned that it was not out of love 
that she sedulously nursed her sick friend for three months, but in 
order to acquire a good reputation. It would be ungenerous to 
construe this avowal against her too literally. If not warm, she was 
singularly constant in her affections, and longsuffering even to 
timidity. Setting aside her religious principles, of which none but 
the uncandid will dispute the persistency,' even if they deny their 
fervour, it is evident that in her cool, sedate mind, the impulses in 
question found no place. Far greater and richer would she have 
been if they had. Her lips were never touched with fire, and no 
flame, holy or unholy, ever burned in the depths of her heart. 

For about ten years Madame Scarron, after her husband’s death, 
led an agreeable life in the most refined circles of Parisian society. 
She was on terms of intimacy with Madame de Sevign^, who was 
struck with the mingled amiability and accuracy of her mind. They 
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supped every night together, and Madame de Sevign^ pronounced 
her company delicious/^ It was in these circumstances that, a 
proposition iwas made to her (the exact date is not known— probably 
in 1670) which gave a new direction to her fortunes, and one very 
different from anything she could have expected. She was asked to 
take charge of certain children of her friend Madame de Monteepan ; 
and theiy father was rumourpdfto be no other than the king of France. 

We now enter upon a period of her life beset with doubt, obscurity, 
and legend, through which it is difficult to see one’s way to trust- 
worthy, fact. We have the saintly legend on the one hand (which 
she herself in her latter years carefully jiropagated), representing 
her as the pure soul who, from the loftiest motives, entered the 
cor^rupt atmosphere of the court, and that by the most suspicious of 
back doors. On the other side is the legend wliich exhibits her in a 
•character but little removed from that of a procuress, with an ambi- 
tion as mean as it was unscrupulous. The situation, and the person 
who filled it, afford material of singular dramatic interest, in 
which the play of a subtle and complex character, winds and circu- 
lates amid circumstances more complex still. Our interest in 
Madame de Maintenon is quenched as soon as we regard her exclu- 
sively in the light of cither legend, cither as a woman of guileless 
sincerity, or as an accomplishcd.,intrigucr, devoid of all conscience. 
She derives her peculiar attraction and piquancy precisely from the 
constant interaction of contending motives of worldly wisdom and 
spiritual aspiration, between her struggles to secure a high place at 
court, and a safe, final retreat to the kingdom of heaven. She pur- 
sued both ends with an energy which never relented, and showed a 
tenacity which cannot be surpassed in her resolution to make the 
best of both worlds. « 

She met the tempting offer to take charge of the King’s natural 
children, vnth refined diplomacy. With Madame de Montespan’s 
children she said she could have no concern, but if the children in 
question were indeed the King’s, and his Majesty were pleased to 
lay his commands upon her, she was ready to obey. A widow in 
narrow circumstances might have been excused if she had shown 
less self-control and insight in the j^resence of an offer which pro- 
mised emolument and a* secure future. Sut Madame Scarron saw 
to the bottom of the situation at once, and how different would be 
her position if she were employed by the King, or only by his 
mistress. The King did lay his commands upon her, and at once, 
with prompt energy, she took the whole burden of. her new office. 
This burden was no light one. The most complete secrecy was one 
of the stipulations, and she conformed to it with an exactness which 
would have done credit to a commissary of police. She was lodged 
with her young charges in a roomy house in the then remote quarter 
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of the Rue de Vaugirard, but concealed, with an innate genius for 
dissimulation which could dispense with teaching, her new occupa- 
tion even from her most intimate friends. Witii .unconscious 
ndmU she boasted in after life of her successful duplicity, and con- 
fided to the virgin innocents of St. Cyr the story of her adroit man- 
agement in hiding the results of sin. ^ Often, ’i she said, “ I passed 
the whole night watching by the bedside of one of those^ children 
when unwell. I returned home by a back door in the morning, 
and, after dressing, I went out in a carriage from the front door to 
the Hotel d’ Albret, or Richelieu, in order that my usual circle 
might not suspect that I had any secret to keep.’* She frequently 
went on foot to escape notice, and carefully disguised, carrying JUnder 
her arm clothes, and even food, doing any household work that pre- 
sented itself, in preference to admitting indiscreet strangers.^ 

Not only Christian saintliness but a strong sense of human dignity 
might have shrunk from such offices. We^nust remember that after 
all such behaviour was fairly in accordance with the viejys of the* 
courtly world at the time. Vice was not vice when practiced by a king. 
Madame Colbert had taken charge in a similar way of Mademoiselle 
do la Vulliere’s children, and nobody was shocked. Neither is 
Madame de Maintenon shocked. But her new position brought out 
prominently, perhaps fully reveulc^, to herself for the first time the 
two master motives which guided her through life, worldly advance- 
ment, and salvation in the next world. No one knew better than 
she that the licentious court of Louis XTV. was about the last place 
in which a sensitive piety could feel safe or happy. On the other 
hand, no courtier at St. Germain or Versailles was more determined 
to push his fortunes by pleasing the king. Hence an inward conflict 
which required to be quelled. Hence the need of a sophistry to 
deceive self and others as regarded the impulse which retained her in a 
position so inconsistent with her principles of religious severity. She 
knew well that she was envied rather than blamed for the post she 
had secured, but she insists on being -pitied for it, strives to make 
herself and others believe that she does violence to licr feelings by 
remaining in it, and that her one anxiety is to got away. She was. 
much helped in this rather difficult task by a judicious choice of a 
confessor, an mtelligont»toady, the Abbe* Gobelin, who was careful 
to advise her to do precisely what he saw she wished. We may 
well believe that he at an early period assured her it was her duty 
to remain at court however painful it might be. Churchmen in 
Louis XIV. ^s. time knew the value of court favour, and a person so 
near the king as the governess of his children was too valuable a 
friend to be allowed to indulge in weak scruples about the spiritual 
healthiness of the place. In the first instance the rather slow-witted 
(l) Correspondance O^^rale,’* vol.l., p. 146 
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Louis had felt a dread of Madame Soarroiii her reputation as a hd 
esprit was a little alarming to His dignity. It was only through 
Madame de.Montespan’8 influence that his repugnance was oyercotne. 
But when he knew her better and saw her closer a great change 'took 
place in his impressions. He dissevered that the demiure and 
humble head nurse -of his children possessed an intellect which by 
its culture, delicacy and penelration eclipsed the boisterous vigour of 
his mistress. He found his way with increased frequency to her 
apartment, and seemed to take more pleasure in his visits the oftener 
they w^re made. What did these things mean P ^ Though verging 
on forty Madame Sedrron still retained much of her early beauty, 
the severity of her morals had long been celebrated, her reprobation 
of unchastity was notorious. The court, as a microcosm of France, 
contained a devout party, as well as parties who were by no means 
devout. These good men, of whom the Due de Montausier and 
Bossuet were the recognised chiefs, while reverencing their king to, 
' the vergp of idolatry, were yet pained beyond expression by his 
licentious lif^^: his frailty in the presence of female beauty tarnished 
in their eyes all the surpassing glories of his reign. If he could 
only be converted to virtuous habits nothing would remain to be 
desired ; but his inclination to appropriate to himself the wives of 
other men was a menacing eyil which threatened to bring the 
country to ruin. His wars and reckless expenditure, and the wide- 
spread misery they caused, were visitations in which piety saw an 
Almighty hand. These were calamities from which one should pray 
to be delivered. But the king’s incontincncy was a misfortune far 
more urgent and dangerous than any of these. And yet it was a 
difficult subject to approach. Mascaron, by a sermon of indiscreet 
zeal on the observance of the seventh commandment, had drawn upon 
himself rebuke and disgrace. Perhaps the same sentiments from the 
mouth of a pretty woman might be better received. With whom 
the thought originated does not appear. But it is certain that the 
devout party were not long in coming to the conclusion that Madame 
Scarron might be successfully used as a sort of female missionary 
to bring about the conversion of the king. Herewith a prospect 
opened before her beyond the dreams of hope or ambition. All 
contradictions were reconciled. Piety and patriotism, charity for her 
neighbour, just pride in her king, all converged to command her to 
stay at court, to save his soul and make her own fortune. 

But although the theory was clear, its application was beset with 
difficulties. The elements of the problem were complex and not 
easily co-ordinated. Firstly, there was the large debt of gratitude to 
Madame de Montespan« for her introduction to court. Secondly, 
there was the king’s passion for his mistress still at a high tonpera- 
ture. Thirdly, there wrere the children to be reared in dutiful 
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reverence to the king, but in a strange ambiguous attitude towards 
their mother. Fourthly, there were the interests of rdiigion which 
commanded the expulsion of the benefactress, and thorough 
reformation of the king’s habits. The skill with which Madame 
•Scarron rode these four hoi;^es abreast proves her to have been 
endowed with very extraordinary qualities. , She commenced by 
putting herself in a safe position dl'gainst any reproaches of the 
mistress, by exhorting her to a godly life*. Loyal friendship* Christian 
charity, could not do less than warn an erring sister of the danger of 
her ways. But after this frankness she was free to speak to the 
king,' when opportunity ofFcifed, and the ample mantle of religious 
zeal was more than sufficient to shelter her from all insinuations of 
ingratitude or self-seeking. As regards the children, the obstacles * 
were trifling, Madame Scarron’s j)ure and perfect love of childfen is 
•one of the most attractive traits in her character. It cost her 
nothing to win their love from their hart^ and imperious mother. 
Bemained the fourth impediment, tho king’s attachment to hiif 
mistress. 

No sacred bard, or, what would have been much better, no prying, 
■eavesdropping Boswell has painted for us the “ terrible scenes ” 
which soon ensued. When it at last became clear to Montespan 
that her creature, her underling, her drudge, was threatening to 
become her rival, tho explosion of choler, as we may well conceive, 
was very grand indeed. Pent up together in a narrow space at 
Versailles or St. Germain, the two ladies were brought into daily, 
almost hourly, contact. It was a situation to bring out tho fighting 
qualities of tame women, and neither of these was tame, though 
they differed much in their style of courage. It says a good deal fur 
their self-command that they never came to blows. Once apparently 
they nearly did, when they suffered themselves to be surprised by 
tho King in a crisis so violent that he found them quite hot with 
the ardour of battle. With a simplicity which must have been 
feigned, he asked what was the matter. Madame Scarron recovered • 
her calm on the instant, and made answer, “ If your Majesty will 
pass into the adjoining apartment, I shall have the honour of telling 
you.”^ Montespan let them go, choked, wo may presume, with 
floods of rage, bewilde^nent, and despair. Her soft, feline enemy 
then unbosomed herself to the King, told of the harshness, the 
injustice, the cruelty of Madame do Montespan, and struck an atti- 
tude, we may depend, in which piety, beauty, and Christian resigna- 
tion struggled to produce a complete effect. Have you not 
remarked,” said the King, rather ungallantly, how her fine eyes 

(1) II se passe ici des cboses tcrribles ontre Madame de Montespan et moi : lo roi en 
fat hier t6mom.’* — <‘GorreBpondanco G6n€rale,*’ vol. i., p. 264.— Mem. de Madame de 
Caylns. • 
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fill with tears whenever she hears of a touching and generous 
action ?** It was a churlish question, and must have been a heavy- 
blow, showing that fine eyes might still be a match for religious 
lovemaking,' and a menacing hint not to proceed too fast, or attempt 
to carry matters with a high hand. ^ But Madame de Maintenon's 
endurance and tenacity of patience were more than equal to the 
emergency. “ I spoke yesterday,’’ she writes to the toady con- 
fessor, “•to Madame de Mohtespan, and begged her and the King 
not to consider any ill-humour I showed as a proof of sulkiness 
towards them. She and I are again to have a conference this 
'morning. I intend to. be very soft in ^'dll I say ; still I remain firnk 
in the intention to leave them at the end of the j^ear, and 1 shall 
. employ my time till then in praying God to lead me where it will 
bo best for my salvation.” ^ It would no doubt be difficult to draw,, 
with .perfect equity, the line here which separated subtle self- 
deception from half-conscious hypocrisy. That both were present 
«we may charitably believe — cant and sincerity ; or, as Mr. Carlyle 
says, “ sihccre cant.” However, men and women must fight the 
battle of lifeVith such weapons as they can command, and neither 
cant nor sincerity could be dispensed with in this crisis. With a 
devout party anxiously looking on and watching this singular duel 
between two strange champions, with an immoral party equally 
anxious and supporting the cause of “ fine eyes,” one could not 
afford to give points. All the more reason for making one’s own 
side feel the value of the services rendered. “ I know,” she writes- 
to the useful confessor, “ that I can save myself here, but I 
think I could do it better elsewhere. I cannot believe it is God's 
wish that I should suffer from Madame de Montespan. I have a 
thousand times desired to take the vows, and the fear of repenting 
such a stei^ has made me pass over impulses which many would hav& 
considered proofs of vocation.” The confessor, for once, proved 
himself a dunce as well as a toady, and ’began to take her at her 
* word, and hinted belief in her wish to adopt a religious life. She 
lost no time in undeceiving him. “ I have expressed m 5 ’^self badly,”' 
she writes, “ if you understood that I was thinking of becoming a 
nun. I am too old to change my position now, and according 
to the fortune I receive from the King” (^he was justly expecting 
a fitting reward for the trouble she had taken with his children)^ 
“ I shall set about establishing myself in perfect quietude.”* Before 
her brother, less diplomacy was required, and to him she says, “ It- 

(1) ** Jo priais lo roi ot ello de no point regarder la mauvaise humour oil je lour par- 
raisBais comine une bouderie contro eux. .... hladume de Montespan et moi devona 
nous parlor co matin ; ce scradema part avee beaucoup de douceur." — ** Oorrespondancei 
(T6n6rale,'* vol. i.,*p. 212. 

(2) ** Jo me Buis mal expliquee, si toub avez compris que je pense a§tre religieuse ; ,io 
BUIS trop vieillo pour changer de condition." — '^Corrospondance Gdn^rale," vol. i., p. 210. 
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was thought I had been got rid of here” fat Versailles), " but you 
who know me will also know that I am not so easily got rid of.” ^ 
These extracts, taken from her letters written at the m9ment, w:hich 
might be indefinitely multiplied, give a very different impression 
from that of the simpering l^end which, long years after, she pro- 
pagated for the edification of her novices of ,St. Cyr, in which she 
appears as the meek and miraculous instrument of a higher power, 
and touching victim sacrificed to the needs of state. 

At last Montespan’s broad moon of favour waned, narrowed, and 
disappeared, and Maintenon waxed brighter than ever in anti- 
thetical splenddur. Her uifflinching admirers await us here with 
arguments, they deem demonstrative of her pious and perfect^* disin- 
terestedness. Between Montespan’s eclipse and the queen's death,* 
they ask us how to explain her conduct except on the hypothesis of 
her unselfish regard for tlfe king's morals, her devout yearning to 
make him a model of continency and Christian virtue. The queen, 
we are told, declared that under God she owed it to Madame db 
Maintenon, that after twenty years of neglect her husbancl began to 
treat her with kindness. It is supposed that this evidence of Madame 
de Maintenon’s purity of motive cannot be resisted. She could no-t 
have foreseen, it is remarked, the queen's proximate death. She 
could not, if she had, liavo aimed at taking her place, and as for 
taking the place of Montespan, it cannot even be mentioned with 
propriety. Therefore pure religion, and undefiled by worldly 
interest, alone impelled her. Is this conclusion quite clear ? Let 
us grant that she reconciled husband and wife. Let her have all the 
credit which such an achievement deserves. From her point of view 
it was a triumph fitted to win the applause of angels, and we need 
not doubt that her good work was its own reward. Let us also 
loudly proclaim that her own virtue was impeccable, and that she 
would have given her body to be burned, rather tlian yield a hair's 
breadth to unchastity. But was there no other j)ath open along 
which ambition could move? Was there not a place vacant for a* 
female confessor, or rattier was not that place already admirably 
filled in the unanimous opinion of the godly by Madame de Mainte- 
non herself? And was it not a place of surpassing honour, and 
exquisite in its singularity ? Let us imagine a woman in whom the 
vulgar passions are extinct, or rather never existed : let us suppose 
her with a strong propensity to a formal and legal righteousness, who 
coupled therewith a deep but wary ambition. Thus stated, the 
problem is as good as solved. But farther, was the queen a hindrance, 
or not rather a valuable instrument in her hand? The queen was not 
a rival to be feared for a moment — the poof meek woman who stood in 

(1) . . Ton crut dtre de fait de nous. Vons croirez biqn, vous qiii nous connaissez, 

qiie Ton no s’on d6&it pas si augment.” — “ Correspondaiticc G6n6rale,” vol. i., p. 336. 
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such awe of the king, that she trembled in every limb when he sent 
for her unexpectedly. What would have been dangerous was 
another young mistress of Madame de Montespan type, brilKant 
and enterprising, who might soon make havoc of the king’s 
good resolutions, and fill the faces of the devout with shame and con- 
fiision. But while the queen lived, and the king remained on good 
terms with her — and the female confessor who had done so much might 
be trusted to ensure that — a pledge for his good behaviour was, so to 
speak, held in hand. So far from being an obstacle, the queen was a 
most useful pawn in Madame de Main tenon’s game, and we may well 
believe tfiat her death'filled the lattef with no sligfit perturbation. 
It chlpiged indeed the position into a critical phase. Madame de 
* Maintenon’s place, beside a widower, was very different from what it 
had been beside a married man, protected by his wife. Would the 
newly-acquired virtue of the king remain firm P Policy dissuaded 
another marriage with soqio foreign princess. Another young royal 
lamily was not to be desired in the state of the finances, but no one 
could guarantee that one would not arrive, if the king married again. 
But what was the alternative P Madame de Maintenon, we are told, 
at this time passed through a period of mental anxiety, very unusud 
to her austere and self-controlled temper. She not only shed abundant 
tears, but became so restless that she roamed in the forest of 
Fontainebleau, with a single companion, sometimes even at unseemly 
hours. The few letters she wrote at this epoch reveal profound 
agitation of spirit. Presently the clouds break, and she is seen 
sitting in lofty calm, radiant with a happiness which she does not 
explain. It is probable that during this trying interval the proposi- 
tion of her marriage with the king was discussed and decided in the 
affirmative. We may well believe that so momentous a decision was 
not arrived at without aching doubt and hesitation. The exact date 
of the marriage has never been divulged. All that is known is that 
probably in June 1684 seven persons were assembled at midnight in 
one of the private apartments of the palace pf Versailles. These were 
the king and his bride, Father la Chaise, who said mass, the 
archbishop of Paris who gave the nuptial blessing, Louvois and 
Montchevreuil who were witnesses, and Bontemps, the first vnht de 
chamhrey who prepared the ‘altar and served ihe mass. The widow of 
Paul Scarron had become the actual but unrecognised queen of 
France. She was forty-nine, and the king forty-six years of age. 

J. Cotter Mokison. 


{To be concluded in the next number.) 



SOME AND FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 

• 

The two groat free governments of the world are for the moment passing 
under a cloud. America is disgraced the exposure of administrative 
corruption, and England by more than 6ne exhibition of parliamentary 
levity and hypocrisy. 

The proceedings of the last month with respect to the Boyal Titles Bill 
have been tainted with hypocrisy from be^nning to end. Everybody is 
perfectly well aware that this Bill was introduced to gratify a personal 
wish of the Sovereign. That wish may have arisen from a kindly solici- 
tude to mark the Queen’s sense of the friendly reception of her fjpn by 
some of the great native princes in India, or it may have been prompted by 
difficulties alleged to exist in domestic ceremony and family etiquette. We 
do not exercise x)tirBelves in these high maitera. We would only say in 
passing that the Queen can hardly be blamed for supposing thg.t a personal 
wish for what seemed no more than a trifling personal decoration would be 
respected and gratiflcd. How is the Queen to know that the boundless 
loyalty about which the newspapers are never wearied of raving is not to 
be taken seriously V If she opens parliament, or visits a hospital, or does 
any other work of duty or supererogation, she reads the next day in half 
the journals in the country that sh*e has been received with the fervent 
acclamations of vast crowds, that English subjects never loved a sovereign 
so devotedly in all our history, that we cherish the monarchy as the saving 
keystone of the social arch, and so forth, through the whole gamut of fulsome 
homage. If a member of her family goes to a provincial town to open a 
public hall, or at a public lunch, the same unmanly chorus rises and swells 
and sinks away. How can the Sovereign know that all this is mere words, 
the mechanical adulation of the cinque / It ought not to be impossible for 
mayors to receive royal personages, and for able editors to report' and 
comment upon their doings, with perfect respect and even gratification, yet 
in a manly, sensible, solf-reSpecting way. 

The feeling of the country is perfectly plain. There are the people of thtf 
Court Circular, who may be credited with an honest Oriental delight in self- 
prostration. There are the great aristocracy, who look on the crown much 
as the Venetian senate looked on the Doge. It is an appendage of their own 
system, and a token of security for their position, but still always to be kept 
strictly in its place. Then there is a base little multitude among the new 
rich, who would probably barter away every political right they have if that 
would procure them some trifle of recognition, some wretched bauble, from 
the fountain of honour. The bulk of the middle class have a friendly, but 
not in the least degree enthusiastic feeling, about the throne ; they are glad 
that it is respectable and clear of scandal, — and this, it seems, is too rare a 
trait in monarchy not to be cherished and greatly expatiated upon. The 
women of the middle class» being excluded from public interests of a real 
kind, and with no better field for their imaginations than a rather dreary 
and narrow faith, have a sort of superficial attachment to the person of the 
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sovereign. Most of the clergy, for the same reasons, profess the same senti- 
ment. The common people, that is to say the bulk of ihe nation^ are fond 
of pageant, and if they do not see a prince too frequently, will cheer him as 
readily as any one else associated with a pageant, but not more readily. There 
is no envy in an English crowd, nor is there fetish- worship ; only a natm*al 
curiosity. Those whose lives B,jpe very hard are ever curious to see the 
representatives of luxury and splendour, as if they were beings from another 
sphere. Aa to the institution of monarchy, they are not hostile to it ; they 
are indifferent. The lustre and antique renown of our throne, of which so 
much has been said lately, is to them naught. They have no defined desire 
for a republic, though it is worth noticing^ that any referi».nce to the stout 
republican effort in France is sure to be received with enthusiasm in any 
great ^blic meeting in England. Friendly respect and good-will seem to 
us to be the terms that most truly describe the prevailing feeling about 
the Queen. 

This Is a very different thing from true imaginative loyalty, and a very 
different thing from that abject sentiment which makes the newspapers 
unreadable by self-respecting Englishmen when such an event takes place for 
instance as the Thanksgiving of February, 1872. The Queen, however, must 
naturally be the^last person in the country to find out that the language of 

municipal sycophants,'* to borrow Mr. Anderson's wholesome description, 
and of rotund leading articles, is mere moonshine. If all that the claquenrfi 
said was sincere, the Queen might well suppose that there could be little 
reasoh why she should not add an ornament to the crown ; and yet the 
high personage who is the object of all these professions no sooner seeks 
to put a little more gilding on the state coach, than she finds that she was 
only treated to a Grand Lama's adoration on condition of imitating a Grand 
Lama's nullity, and existing without will. 

The first announcement that the Queen was about to take a new title 
was received with moderate satisfaction. The general feeling was that of 
Mazarin, when young Lewis XIV. objected to call Oliver Cromwell by the 
usual style of sovereign rulers. “ Shall I call such a fellow my brother 1 ’* 
“Aye," said Mazarin, “ call him your ifneed be, if you would get 

from him what you desire." If the Sovereign‘’sought an Indian title, why 
(^not ? The public on the whole was rather gratified at the titular recogni- 
tion of our vast responsibilities in India. This 'assent was due to careless- 
ness. People had not realised that sycophants would be likely to transform 
the customary titles into the phrases of imperialism. The Minister's arta 
began at the beginning. He talked of prerogative and wished to conceal 
the proposed title. To take a leap in the dark of this kind was too much 
to be borne even by the present House. Then he proceeded to invent 
reasons why it was desirable that the imperial title should be assumed.. 
The princes of India wished it and the people of India would rejoice in it. 
When asked to give evidence of this, he refused. Everybody knows that there 
is no such evidence, and there can be no such evidence. Everybody knows that 
the alleged reason is fictitious. Various other shifts came next, such aa 
the assertion that the crown would receive new splendour; followed by 
the assertion shortly^ after jbhat the Queen is never on any account, either 
herself or her family, to be allowed by her ministers to use the title of 
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Empress or any of its appurtenances in England*. Then came reasons which 
Mr. Lowe energetically qualified as “miserable frivolity and drivelling/’ and 
which it would be humiliating to reproduce. And finally, Mr, Disraeli 
intrepidly declared that the real reason was a desire to warn Russia that 
her advances in Central Asia towards our Indian frontier had at length 
put us on our mettle, and that Ve should give that power the effective 
warning that was needed, and stimulate Jthc loyalty and confidence of our 
Indian fellow-subjects, by conferring a title on the Sovereign •which will 
be translated by the same word as that which translates her present 
title. We could, wish that Mr. Lowe or Mr. Cowen had found in 
their hearts to .describe this audacious statement by its pl^in name. 
If, as for some reasons seems probable, the Government is going to 
lend an ear to the ideas of the Bombay school as to the NortjL West 
Frontier — and on those wo pronounce no opinion — they are certainly^ 
not the men to suppose that that stern problem will be solved by any 
legerdemain of styles and titles and ceremonial proclamations. If the Russian 
advance unsettles India, and stirs a ferment in bazaars and villages — and 
there are too many good grounds for fearing that this must bo the case — n« 
man on earth can believe that the disturbance of feeling will be fippeasedT^y 
the mummeries of the herald and the court usher. Of coutse Mr. Disraeli 
•docs not believe it. The history of the Royal Titles Bill has been a series 
of mockeries from beginning to end. What men of honour and integrity 
do Lord Palmerston and I^ord Russell seem ! No worse degradation of the 
character of parliament has over taken place. The title itself is a matter 
of secondary importance, compared with the hypocrisies that have accom- 
panied its assumption. Certainly those persons — and they arc not wanting 
— who would be glad to see England free of the social demoi’alisatious which 
are inevitably bound up with a hereditary monarchy that has survived into 
an industrial society, can find nothing to regret in what has happened. 
Apart from whatever eflbct it may have had in diminishing the personal 
popularity of the Sovereign — a point on which we do not care to dwell — it 
has left an ill-sounding word among the old titles, like the fly in the 
apothecary’s pot of ointment ; and it has set an example of unsettleraent 
and resettlement of title, which may perhaps sot men thinking in the days 
of one of our future Emperors. If posterity has improved as perfectibilitarians^ 
hope, Mr. Disraeli’s memory will scarcely be of the kind to make a diadem 
of his conferring sacred. 

Meanwhile, the public sentiment on the new title is not in the least voho- 
mout. The original careless approval has been succeeded by a mild irrita- 
tion. But outside of Pall®Mall and some of ’the London newspaper offices, 
there is nothing like that indignation, which it is convenient to manufacture 
at Westminster for party purposes. The title is in any case a trifle, com- 
pared with the demoralisation of public character ; and even the extremest 
Liberal may deplore the sight of a great body of men, who in private life are 
the souls of uprightness and truth, greeting with * loud and protracted 
cheers ’ arguments which they must know to bo neither more nor less tHau 
mendacious. 

The same feeling is moved by the futile policy of the government as to 
the Churchyards (Mar. 3). Here again the matter has marks of diseimula- 
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turn* Liberals want the question of the ohurehyards settfed for two 
reasons* In the first place, the proper settlement of that question will be a 
sign of the moderation, reasonableness, and good sense of the eeelesiastieal 
party, and the more of these qualities is spread over the country, the better 
is the prospect for those who have good and reasonable causes in hand* 
The partisans of disestablishment, for instance, can desire nothing so much 
as that the occlesiasticai party should show an honest and candid spirit in 
the smaller things, as that will be the best pledge for right conduct when 
the time comes for the greater things. , Another ground for wishing the 
Burials Bill out of the way is that it impedes progress towards a much more 
important,Bill. It allows too many members of parliament and too many 
aspirants for parliament 'to keep a groat reputation for love of religious 
equality at a very cheap price. It is time that such persons should be 
^pressed to consider the full extension of the principle of religious equality, 
and not allowed to escape on some partial application of it. Meanwhile, 
no doubt, that principle must be brought forward in its reference to minor 
questions, such as the Churchyards or the Schools. The discussion that 
takes place on the minor questions serves to educate opinion, and opens a 
way in men*' s minds to the full doctrine. The attitude of the ecclesiastical 
party in this poCir matter is a more effective auswer than any Liberal could 
have devised to the amiable school of the Gomprehensionists. And it is 
unfortunately difficult to respect our opponents as we could wish, when one 
thinks of them submitting to be led to their little victory by a leader who 
says it is a sanitary and not an eccleciastical question. This, however, is 
only another illustration of the hypocrisy of the present parliamentary 
parties. 

The Home Buie section enables ns to furnish one more example of the 
same vice. The proceedings in connection with the Municipal Franchise 
(Ireland) Bill are a practical demonstration of the utter hollowness of the 
current assertions of the readiness of English parties to concede equal 
rights and privileges to the sister kingdom. The Home Bulers are bent 
on proving that the existence of the Union in its present form per- 
petuates distinctions between the two countries, to the injury of popular 
self-government in the smaller island. The Municipal Franchise Bill 
« was promoted by the whole strength of the party which, we must always 
remember, undoubtedly represents the wishek and aspirations of the 
great majority of the people of Ireland. Its object is to assimilate the 
municipal government of the two countries. It affects only the internal 
arrangements of Irish local affairs : it docs not even indirectly threaten the 
continued subsistence of Imperial relations. On the contrary, nothing 
would be more likely to weaken the demand for separation, and to fuse the 
interests of the two nations, than a frank concession of the demand for 
identity of institutions. Yet the claim is resisted by those who denounce 
Home Buie as an artificial and factious remedy for an imaginary grievance; 
and the Irish people are told that English statesmanship will deny what 
Irish folly ignorantly asks for. It would be wiser to assume, if we are 
really anxious to cement the union, that the Irish people are the most fitting 
judges of what is best for them, especially when they do us the honour to 
hose their request on our experience and examine. 
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^.*Th6 T!ivm newspaper seized the, oeoamn fox: one of those ^ly attacks 
upon onr mnnidpal institations by* which it strives to force on public 
attention its favourite device of the Cumulative vote. The Time^ is 

f % 

still a :^eat political power in this country, but it will seriously strain its 
influence, if, in order to push a particular manipulation of voting power it 
thinks it necessary to parade a cynical contempt for the local government 
which has played so large a part in the education of the English people, and 
has enlisted the active cooperation and sympathy of disinteresteck citizens of 
all classes in every city and borough in the country. The writer of the 
article on the debate on the Irish Municipal franchise, speaking probably 
from some sma^ acquaintance with the parochial government of the 
metropolis, which is under the administration of Innumerable vestries,, and 
is denied the privileges conceded to many a small provincial town, ^ays of 
our municipal government generally that ‘ ' it is commonly ignorant, fre-* 
quently seliish, occasionally corrupt.” No statement could be more mislead- 
ing or more unfair. The nfembors of our reformed corporationfiT are as 
well informed about the subjects of their administration, more unselfish 
and less corrupt, than the House of Commons itself. When the Timm 
goes on to say that the great defect of onr municipal institufions is that 
those who contribute the smallest proportion of local taxation should be 
able to extinguish the representation of the rest,”. it merely repeats, with 
the substitution of one word, the argument of those who opposed the 
Heform Bill of 1682, and every subsequent effort to enlarge the basis 
of the Buf&age. And this alleged and unproved defect would certainly 
not be remedied by the Cumulative vote, unless in those exceptional 
instances where a miscalculation in the probable result of this arithmetical 
device has given for a time the representation into the hands of a minority 
of the electors.' 

Nor does our present experience give the least ground for saying that 
the Cumulative vote would improve the character of the representation. 
School Boards are not on the average more enlightened or more honourable 
than Town Councils. In some cases the novelty of their work, and the 
fact that ministers of religion and women are eligible, have attracted some 
now, but not necessarily better qualified elements, and introduced them to 
public life. It is observable, however, that many have already fallen ouU 
of the ranks, and their places are being refilled from the ordinary constituents 
of the local authorities. On the other hand, the introduction into Town 
CouncUs of any system of minority representation would largely increase the 
obstructive power of certain anti-social sections of the community — as the 
publicans and the owners* of small house property. The true remedy, as 
we said last month, for any real or apparent defects in our municipal 
government is not the cumulative vote, but cumulative functions, though 
for that matter neither of them necessarily excludes the other. 

A very serious increase has been announced in the expense of the army, 
but parliament has not given to the subject any of the attention that was 

prOXniBod at the boglnnlng of tlxo BOuaion. ftucU dlacu.BHion. dLB ioolc 'wttM 

entirely hollow. Both parties have a distinct presentiment that neither the 
extra twopence per day, nor any other augmenljition of pay such as parlia- 
ment would consent to, is at all likely to give ns the number and quality 
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of men that ore wanted. But neither party is prepared to face the 
risk of any steps tending to the suhstitution of a national for a standing 
army. The Conservative classes are from all their sentiments and tradi- 
tions hostile to a redaction of the professional armed force, and they are 
hostile to that transfer of all power to popular hands which would be the 
result of substituting national training. Of the Liberals, many are still 
in the bonds of the old delusion .that Great Britain will never again be at 
war, and that if she is at war, invasion is impossible. Others are too acute not 
to see the insecurity of both of these propositions, but they lack the courage to 
admit to their minds the only practicable conclusion. No doubt a certain 
amount of courage is needed to urge upon a constituency snch a proposal for 
a national training to arms as was set out by Sir Henry Havelock in the 
last number of this Review. The demonstration against the most whole- 
'some drill enforced in the London Board Schools was a significant 
symptom of the popular dislike of compulsory military training, even in 
its mo^t rudimentary and harmless form, the feeling of the Volunteer 
movement, however, ought npt to bo forgotten on the other side. Meantime, 
ft cannot be too constantly repeated that the people of Great Britain are 
living on like a merchant who 'refuses to insure. The military experts 
know this, and so do many men of high political authority. They can only 
hope that the deluge will not come till they arc gone. 

Wo have spoken of American corruption, and the financial scandals of 
which their newspapers bring us fresh details every day. At any rate, the 
partisans of despotism cannot be allowed to find any argument in this. In 
absolute governments, like Russia, for instance, administrative corruption 
is still more common. Only the control of public opinion is less vigilant, 
and thp press less free ; consequently, abuses go unpcrceived, at least by 
foreigners like ourselves. But for all that, it must be confessed that when cor- 
ruption invades the highest spheres of administration, whether in America or 
olse where, wc are bound to seek the cause of so grave and distressing a malady. 

Montesquieu, repeating the ideas of old writers, says that virtue is the 
base of a republic, as honour is tbo base of a monarchy. At first this seems a 
hard saying. Virtue, one thinks, is necessary under all forms of govern- 
■' merit, but why more necessary to a republic than to a monarchy ? We 
perceive the difference if we look at what is hap'pening in the United States. 
In a monarchy, high functions belong ordinarily to men who are wealthy, who 
have great consideration, and who are protected against temptation by their 
desire not to lose caste, in other words by honour. In a republic, popular 
election brings to the front persons of humble origin, of no resources, and 
eager to get on in the world. So long as simplicity of manner and 
severity of principles prevail in the country, men of this kind remain honest, 
as until lately was the case in the United States. But when the taste for 
luxury and costly pleasure begins to spread, they no longer resist the oppor- 
tunity of growing rich at the expense of the state. People have mocked 
the old idpa that only an ai^stere life and Spartan habits are suited to the 
republican system, and the United States used to bo expressly cited to 
illustrate the complete copipatibility nf democratic institutions with the 
accumulation of wealth and boundless opulence. Circumstances are showing 
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that the aficient philosophers were right and the modem economists 
wrong. We shall see it more and 'more clearly established that a demo- 
ci^tic system cannot last without great equality of material conditions. If 
wealth accumulates in the hands of the upper classes, then two causes 
of destruction will threaten the {epublic. On one side the lower classes 
with votes at their disposal, will be inclined |o strike those above 
them, by throwing all the social burdens aipon them. On the other side, 
the small men finding themselves in office, tind their covetousneks aroused 
by the examples of prodigality in the opulent classes, will insist on living in 
the same style. Thou if at the same time religion and morality have lost 
their influence, what will be left to airest the decline ? The community 
will be pillaged and justice put up to auction. This is the veiy picture 
that New York has presented for some years, and the outlines of the same ^ 
spectacle are becoming fatally visible in the Federal Government. Every- 
where equality is excellent. In a democratic republic it is indispensable. 

The recent events in France deserve the closest attention. A political 
problem is at issue of the very highest importance both for England and for* 
all the continental nations. Will they succeed in definitely founding the 
republic in a great country that has for centuries been accustomed to 
monarchy ? “ But,” the French republicans will answer, “ the question is 

settled once for all. Behold the Chamber of Deputies. We are 830; 
92 Bonapartists, 58 Orleanists, 86 Legitimists ; in all, no more than 186 
monarchists. Wo have thus a majority of two-thirds, and we have the 
same in the Senate. We are therefore the masters; we shall not only 
uphold republican institutions, we shall have a republican government as 
well.” The monoient when everybody says that the Republic is definitely 
established is the most opportune possible for asking whether it will last. 
The monarchists have brought it into existence without intending it ; the- 
republicans may slay it without knowing it. 

M. Guizot who destroyed the monarchy in dread of a republic, still 
confessed that the republic which he dreaded was the noblest form of 
government. If, as the constitutions of free countries proclaim, all powers 
emanate from the nation, th2n logically he who exercises executive power 
ought also to be chosen by the nation. The hereditary and irresponsible * 
qualities of the crown, by pfacing it above the national will, are evidently 
an inconsistency in a country of self-government. The more enlightened 
the citizens become, and the more conscious of their rights, the more 
^ firmly vrill they insist on conducting public a,^airB either by themselves or 
by delegates of their own selection ; the less readily will they allow these 
powers to fall into the hands of a monarch acting independently of them. 
The republican system seems therefore to be the ideal towards which all 
nations are moving at a more or less rapid rate. 

We must, however, confess that history does not by any means corro- 
borate these anticipations. We have seen a number of republics trans- 
form themselves into monarchies ; there is no example of a great monarchy 
succeeding in transforming itself and continuing to exist as a republic. In 
the middle ages from the north to the south Eunope was full of republics. 
Only Svritzerland remains. Two great nations, France and England, have 
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attel&pted with heroic efforts to found the republic. Both have failed, 
and France has failed twice. The gfeat Polish republic was partitioned, 
and when Bi^iere wrote his history, he thought he could find no better 
name for it than The Anarchy of Poland. Each of the great shocks that 
Europe has undergone has been fatal to a Republic, so delicate seems 
their constitution, and so little adapted to'brave the storms of the modem 
epoch. The wars undertaken at « the end of the last century to found new 
republics ended by killing neairly all the old ones, and the war of 1866 
closed the career of the only two that still survived in Germany, Frank- 
fort and Hamburg. 

No doubt, on the other side of the Atlantic new republics have arisen, 
but those of Latin origin drag on an existence which is consumed by 
anarchy, without even the ability to settle a government strong enough to 
secure order. The great English Republic alone has prospered, and its 
development has been so wonderful that it has filled the friends of demo- 
cracy with hope. It must not, however, be forgotten that the United States 
have enjoyed quite exceptional advantages, which we need not now 
Enumerate. What then is the conclusion from the facts ? One thing 
only, not t^at France ought to despair of founding the republic, but that 
the French republicans ought to be persuaded that the success of their 
enterprise presents enormous difficulties and demands infinite perspi- 
cacity and pnidence. France is bound to remain a republic under pain 
of dishonour and ruin, for if the existing regime were to fall to pieces, 
the Empire is heir. Now what could the Empire be in the hands of 
a lad devoid of experience, and a woman who is ignorant, bigoted, and 
passionate ? Two dangers may imperil the Republic ; on the one side the 
impatience of the republicans : on the other the alarms of the Conservatives. 
The French in general, and especially those who style themselves children 
of the Revolution, arc, ns we all know, endowed with a spirit of excessive 
abstraction and misplaced logic. This spirit leads them to insist on the realisa- 
tion of their ideas, without paying any heed either to the nature of things, 
or to the reactions they may provoke. As soon as they think they have 
truth and right on their side, all is to yield. “ Perish the colonies rather 
than a principle I ” This sums up that heroic out impracticable policy. 

• The pusillanimity of the Conservatives constitutes another danger. As 
soon as ever they miss the support of an oppressive and repressive govern- 
ment, they are sure that all is lost. The Red Spectre is an object of 
genuine dread to them, as ghosts arc to little children. They dread the 
division of property in a country where proprietors form the majority of the 
nation. It was they who threw the country' into the hands of Louis 
Napoleon in terror of the * Fartageux.* To-day the sects have made no sign. 
Socialism has not even shown its flag in the last elections. Communism 
seems dead. Still the Conservatives are afraid. The memories of the 
Commune, — which in truth are not very cheerful, — ^haunt them and make 
them tremble. After the Dufaure ministry, they see Gambetta; after 
Gambetta, Naquet ; after Naquet the incendiaries of the Commune, restored 
by an amnesty. 

These alarms are puerile, the Republicans will say. In the two Cham- 
bers the majority is republican, but of a very moderate and reasonable repub- 
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Hoanisau France never been more more aerioudy devoted to 

industry, less disturbed by factions. * We cannot take any account of these 
basdess fears. But then, unhappilyi these fears are a fact^ and we ought 
always to take account of facts, however absurd they may be. Such appre- 
hensions may have Wo consequences, equally vexatious. The first is this. 
The Conservatives are the rich, and it is J;he rich who maintain that trade in 
luxuries on which great towns live, and Paris above all. It is the conli- 
denco of the rich that keeps up prices, "and it is high prices that keep 
industry going. The existing mechanism of exchange and industrial 
organization is very perfect, but at the same time very complicated, and 
as a consequenae of being tl^t, it is very exposed to derangement. For 
two years Franco has been reassured. Economic activity has taken a won- 
derful start. To inspire any disquiet as to the future is to arrest ^is, and 
then people begin to cry out : “ This cannot go so. The true r^ublic, 
the republic governed by republicans, kills credit, trammels industry, impo- 
verishes the country. How much better things went under the Empire, 

and so forth. • 

The second danger which may result from these alarms is that they may 
take serious hold of the mind of the President. This side of the question 
is difficult to clear up ; it is full of unknown elements, bift everybody feels 
vaguely that there is peril. Up to what point does the President admit the 
practice of the constitutional system, which gives to the Chamber the right 
of imposing ministers on the executive power? Would he resign himself 
to a Gambetta ministry ? It is not^many months since M. Buffet declared 
to the Chamber that the Marshal would never lend himself to be the 
instrument of radicalism. The President wrote him a letter of congratu- 
lation on these words, though they undoubtedly contained the threat of a 
coup d’etat. Now that the country has given a great majority to those 
whom M, Buffet called the Radicals, the President may have undergone a 
change of sentiment, but he may also believe in a social danger only to be 
conjured away by his own hand. A piquant saying is attributed to him, 
which ho probably never uttered, but which perhaps conveys his impres- 
sions : — (lit naguere: reste, Aujourd^hiii, j'y restBy mats 

je n'g suis plus.'" Soldiers bn the Continent, at any rate, do not love and 
cannot love the constitutional system. The spirit of an army is different 
from the spirit of a parliafnent. In the army the chief commands, and the 
subaltern obeys. In parliament it is all discussion and criticism. A 
Chamber that obeys and does not discuss, like the Legislative Body under 
the first Empire, is a decoy, only serving to mask deception. An army 
that discusses and does hot obey is a public danger. There is, therefore, 
necessarily, at least latent, antagonism between the army and the parlia- 
ment. It is certain that the President cannot feel any sympathy either with 
the Senate or the Chamber, with which he is called to govern. A general 
accustomed to command is ill prepared to play the delicate, submissive, 
self-effacing part of a constitutional sovereign, on whom the majority im- 
poses ministers and laws. 

It is hardly likely that the President intends to noake a coup d’etat in his 
own favour. He has no children ; he is nqt in a position to found a 
dynasty ; he would therefore gain nothing by it. But exasperated "by the 
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exigex^es of tho Left, alarmed at the agitations which they might piroYoke, 
he might possibly think it his duty to take energetic measures to ** save 
the country.*] Already those have been found about him to give him 
counsels of this kind, and persons will certainly not be wanting in the 
future who will tell him in all good faith that this is his bounden duty. 
The present situation is not unlike that of 1769 : the same confidence in 
the definite establishment of a firee regime : the same danger of conflict 
between the two powers ; but iwith this difference, that Lewis XYl. was a 
weak, vacillating, and disarmed man who could not count on the troops, 
whereas Macmahon is a general of great energy who would certainly 
succeed iix raising the troops against the havarda. 

When we think of continental affairs, we must always take account of 
the un'^eniable fact, that the constitutional system is at the mercy of the 
army, and only subsists by sufferance of the executive power. A Chief 
Magistrate invested with the chief command of the troops, always comes at 
last, if ^he is bent on it, to make himself loved by them, and from that 
moment he has it in his power to sweep away any parliament that may 
thwart him. By instinct the officers are attached to the executive powder, 
because tha^c power has the sword, and they have little loye for those who 
discuss and pafe down the war estimates. As for the common soldiers, 
unless a very powerful idea is caiTying away the whole country and acting 
on them along with the rest, they will follow their leader. From this it 
follows that a parliament ought always to avoid driving the executive power 
into a corner. « 

If that be done, a coup d*etat would then not be impossible, if the con- 
servative interests were to be alarmed to such a point as to make the 
maintenance of the republic seem a social danger ; and if at the same time 
the President were to bo forced to countersign measures that he considered 
it a dishonour to approve. 

The declaration of war against the Dufaure ministry by M. Gambetta*s 
journal seems to be a mistake. It was the monarchists who made the 
Bepublic ; it is the parliamentarians, and not the republicans of the eve and 
the republicans pure, who are best fitted to accustom France to it. The 
hour has hardly yet come for thinking of a Gambetta ministry. M. Gambetta 
,will have more real power and influence in guiding his friends in the 
Chamber than in office, where he would find himself unable to satisfy those 
who had borne him thither. People have watched him conducting the 
electoral campaign with such skill, moderation, and clearness of judgment, 
that a mass of prejudice against him«has already disappeared. But we have 
to watch what his line of conduct will bo now that he is at the bead of a 
numerous army in the Chamber. The rational policy would consist in 
abstaining from the overthrow of the existing ministry, and in pressing upon 
it all the measures proper for the consolidation of republican institutions. 

It has been said that the elections to the Chamber had a very marked 
anti-clerical tendency, and in fact, as the clergy everywhere supported the 
enemies of the Bepublic, they have found themselves sharing the rout of 
their allies. The republicans are almost all of opinion that measures must 
be taken to arrest the pr^ess of ultramontanism, which has been so 
systematically favoured under every previous system* But what measures ? 
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To combat the political action of the Catholic Church which according to 
the decisions of its infallible head, is hostile to all modem liberties, there 
are, it seems, two means : the first, which might be called the Apierican 
system, consists in the complete separation of the Church from the State, 
and in ignoring the very existence of the different denominations. The 
second, on the contrary, consists in fortifymg the action of the State on the 
different churches ; in upholding them, oq the one *hand, in so far as they 
spread moral and religious notions among the people, and on the other hand, 
in reining them in, whenever they attempt to interfere in political affairs. 
This is the system which is now applied in Prussia, and which was followed 
by Lewis XIV. ip the articles ^f 1682 , and afterwards by Joseph II. in 
Austria, and by William in the L*ow Countries. 

In France the separation of the Church from the State was inscribed in 
the programme of nearly all the republicans as well as of many moderate * 
liberals, like Laboulaye and Fressense. It would begin by at once* sup- 
pressing the budget of worship. At present Gambetta himself declares 
that this is a measure to be kept for a later day ; and he is probably right, 
for it would give rise to violent struggles and desperate resistances, which 
ought by all means to be avoided at the opening of a regime which is still 
new and exposed to many threatening hazards. It is in the field of national 
education that they ought to stay the encroachments of ultramontanism, 
for in no other field are they more dangerous. Whoever is master of 
education is master of the future. With the present Senate, it will 
probably be impossible to repeal the new law on superior instruction, 
detestable as it is, but they might arrest its main vice by restoring the 
examinations to the State professors. The mixed juries they have adopted 
for the purpose of conferring academic degi’ocs are the most mischievous of 
all systems, as experience has shown in Belgium. Several partisans of the 
Wullon Law who sit in the Senate, M. Laboulaye among others, resisted 
this feature, and would probably help to abolish it. It may bo said that 
the exercise of the liberal professions ought to bo completely free ; but 
if we believe that examinations are needed as guarantees of professional 
capacity, it is the State only that can by its representatives decide whether 
these guarantees are adequate. Private institutions ought to be subjected 
±0 control, and not to exorcise it. Superior instruction ought to be com- , 
pletcly reorganized on the Ibase of the ancient universities, like those of 
Germany to-day and those of France in old times. It ought to be liberally 
•endowed, so as to be on a level with the scientific institutions of other 
•countries. Primary instruction ought to be withdrawn from the predomi- 
nant influence of the clerg/, and out of the hands of the Petits Freres, who 
are gradu{illy taking the place of the lay teachers. Instruction ought to be 
declared free and compulsor}*, as M. Duruy wished to make it in the days 
•of the Empire. The Bepublic cannot be solidly established nor produce 
good results, except by the general diffusion of knowledge. 

The declaration of principles communicated to the two chambers by the 
Ilufaure Cabinet was conceived in an excellent spirit, and has been taken 
well by journals of every shade, except the liepubUqne Franqam. What is 
fiatisfactory in this document from the European point of view is that it is 
eo thoroughly pacific. Gambetta himself speaks in the same sense. France 
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seems bent on ooncentratmg all its aotivity on the diflcnlt work of interna! 
reeonstruction. Sach an attitude ct public opinion iff a great pledge of 
peace, for Ais among other reasons, that it takes away from Germany 
every prete]d, and what is more important, every reason for desiring or 
intending war. 

Perhaps M« Oambetta has made a false step in trying to effect a fosion 
among the various groups of the left, so as to offer a united opposition to 
the Cabinet. It is, however, d;o be said that he is strictly following the very 
course which would be followed by an English parliamentary leader. The 
French Conservatives are really acting in distinct violation of the English 
practice^ Imagine a majority of two hunted for Disestablishment, and the 
Sovereign proceeding to appoint a ministry of which the most severely 
anti-ejcclesiastical member should be, say, Mr. Forster, with Lord Caimes 
and the Marquis of Salisbury for colleagues. However, as a matter of 
facf, and probably judiciously, the majority of the republican party has 
given* the ministry credit for their good intentions. Provided the Cabinet 
displays adequate energy^ in purifying the administration, especially the 
•pifefects, and provided it adopts an anti-clerical policy, it will have tbo 
support of the Assembly. 

In the pref^ious Chamber the extreme republicans drew nearer to the 
moderates. The same took place in the country, and will go on in the present 
assembly. No doubt it has happened to minorities to find themselves 
transformed into majorities within a very short time, as was seen so often 
in the various assemblies of the Revolution. But at that time opinion and 
the current of things were as hostile to the government as to-day they 
are favourable to it. Need of change was as imperious then, as need of rest 
is now. This is why neither the Bonapartist minority nor the radical 
minority has a chance of arriving at a majority. Only violence and gross 
imprudences could strengthen Bonapartism in the country. M. Dupont 
White, an eminent publicist, thus sums up his optimistic views at the close 
of a letter addressed to the present writer : The republican party 
augmented and strengthened as it is by so many monarchic auxiliaries, by 
so many considerable personages, might soon become what the Liberal 
party was under the Restoration ; that is to Say, serious, practical, re-assur> 
ing, capable, in short, of governing France us she needs to be governed for 
her own peace and that of Europe.” 

Romanism, that creed of concord and peace, has received a rude blow by 
the defeat of Don Carlos in Spain, and by the anti-clerical elections in 
France, but without allowing itself to feel a idoment’s discouragement, it 
strives its hardest wherever it preserves any influence to keep that privilege 
of persecuting dissidents which is one of its dogmas. In Spain the bishops 
threaten war against the government of Ring Alphonso, if it retains tole- 
rance and freedom of worship. The ministry wavers. In the Tyrol, the 
central government had given leave to constitute protestant communes, and 
to erect a church destined for protestant service at Meran, where many 
Germans pass the winter. The diet has at once declared that its privileges 
are violated, and that thp holy land of the Tyrol is profaned. Count 
Brandis even read so factious a declaration that the Emperor was forced to 
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close the provincial diet of the Tyrol. In Italy fhe ultramontane party is 
also making ready to descend into the arena and to present itself at the 
polls. But the Vatican hesitates, because it sees that the national sentiment 
is still too powerful to leave any chance of success to a faction whose avowed 
aim is to restorer the temporal power and so to unmake Italy. 

The Italian cabinet has announced a pieejT of good *news to the country. 
For the first time the budget balances. The unpleasant situation of the 
treasury was the only dark spot in the serene sky of the Peninsula. If 
the country could obtain, as Minghetti says, a real surplus, and slightly 
diminish or at lea^t redistribute the burden of taxation, Italy would find 
herself in a better condition than any other continental country. She has 
no desire to attack, and she ought no longer to fear attack herself, so* long 
as the majority in Franco remains republican and anti-clerical. She might • 
then dispense with the erection of fortresses that must be extremely useless 
in any case. Especially might she effect large savings in the navy.* She 
has sold the best part of her fleet ; let her abstain from replacing it. The 
recent discussions in England as to the value of ironclads prove that,, 
thanks to the enormous and profound transformations in the naval material, 
the money devoted to them is as good as lost. All is at the mercy of a 
new torpedo, or a new system of ramming. Let Italy here imitate the 
United States, which are waiting until tho great trial between armour- 
plating and cannon is definitively settled. Whatever Italy may do, the 
bVench navy will always be stronger^than the Italian. Austria, on the 
other side, has not the least desire to re-occupy the Peninsula. If some day 
France were to invade Italy, she would do so by land. A serious attack by 
sea is scarcely possible, now that war is made by great masses, and Italy, 
when acting on the defensive disposes of the railways to effect a concentra- 
tion of troops. It was possible to disembark a body of 20 or 80,000 men, 
when tho enemy on laud had no more than 100,000 for the whole force 
at his disposal. But by virtue of her new military organization Italy will 
have 700 or 800,000 men. Let her take care of this army, without raising 
the military estimates too high, but let her cut off all expenses on a 
navy and on fortresses. If besides retrenching her expenditure, she wishes 
to increase her resources, let her impose a heavy succession-duty, and ^ 
suppress collateral success ioUs beyond the fifth degree. A tax on succes- 
sions is tho least felt of all taxes, because it touches nobody when it is 
imposed, and only strikes at the moment when it is most easy to pay it. 

A Budget that would balance would be for Italy tho final consecration of a 
solidly constituted nationalit)% Her enemies have always said that her finance 
would be her ruin. The recent announcement, if it comes to be realised, 
will do more than anything else to silence all anti-national intrigues. 

The purchase of the railways by tho State is a great economic question 
which engages both Germany and Italy at tho same moment. In Germany 
their aim is strategic and political. They seek to turn the iron roads into 
instruments of war in the hands of the Head-Quarters Staff, and an 
agency of centralisation in the hands of the Empire, The railways of 
Alsace-Lorrame are already worked by the impSrial administration ; they 
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wish "to extend the same system to the \7h0le German network. There 
are on all these lines places to give away by thousands. By giving them 
to partisans of German unity and the central government, they form in 
innumerable centres, wherever ^there is a station, a focus of centralist 
propagandism. In Italy the aim is partly of the same kind. But they are 
also naturally anxious to withdraw from '^he hands of a foreign company 
the lines of Upper Italy which copimand the entrance of the kingdom. 

Apart fffom all other economic and political arguments for and against 
the ownership of railways by a government, we cannot deny — ^whether this 
be good or bad — that it is an application of Socialism. The business of a 
railway i^ perhaps the most difficult of all businesses. It ^fisks for technical^ 
administrative, legal, financial, knowledge of the most accurate sort. Every 
day it 'js necessary to resolve the most delicate problems connected with the 
'maintenance of the permanent way, the system of locomotives, the condition 
of the rolling stock, the fares and rates. The responsibility is of tho 
gravest. If therefore the State carries on the railways with success, when 
it has the monopoly of them in its hands, then it is evident that it would 
manage even more readily and successfully coal mines, metalliferous mines, 
and forests! (as the Prussian government does) ; that it could also manufac- 
ture tobacco, sfigar, wrought iron : in a word could carry on all the great 
industries. Germany, Belgium and Italy, are entering on this path by 
monopolising all the iron roads. Have the Statesmen who take the initia- 
tive in this measure foreseen, and deliberately faced its consequences, or 
ore we to see in it a sign of the times, and a proof that, ns the Kaiheder- 
Socidlistcn maintain in Germany, the part of state-intervention will go on 
steadily increasing, instead of diminishing into non-existence, as was so 
willingly believed not long ago? A grave question, which we shall not 
attempt to answer hero. 

In the East, Austria seems to have decided to act energetically to pre- 
vent foreign succour from penetrating into Herzegovina. Will this be 
enough to bring about the submission of the insurgents, and will they 
succeed in hindering Servia from taking a part in the struggle ? It is to be 
hoped so, for the sake of avoiding further shedding of blood. Bussia 
jdesires an end to the insurrection, because she is not really prepared to 
derive any advantage from action in this quarter. But the reforms imposed 
upon the Turks, if they are carried into execution, will hasten the fall of 
their power. What makes progressive peoples advance, kills peoples that 
are stationary. Credit which has fertilised western Europe is the plague 
of Turkey and Egypt, because it is applied to over-stimulate unproductive- 
expenditure. The railways that tho Porte has constructed at immenso 
sacrifice, will enrich the rayahs, the Christians, the rural Slavic popula- 
tions; they will place all these in direct relation with their brethren 
of Austria, and will contribute powerfully to fortify the sentiment of 
nationality. The more the subject populations become civilised, the less 
disposed will they be to support the yoke of the Turk. The railway is so 
powerful an instrument of progress that before many years it will end in 
the emancipation of the Balkan peninsula. 

March 27, 1876. 
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THE NEW DOMESDAY BOOK 

The bluo book which furnishes the matter for this article ha^ been 
lonf^ looked for, and had it been well done would have been of great 
value. In the discussion Avhich must preccllc any thorough revisioi^ 
of the land law's it w'ould have been well if we had been fully 
supplied with authentic and relevant facts. Unfortunately the 
book before us throws very scanty light on the questions which 
suggest themselves in dealing with the land tenure of England. 
Some general results of an approximate character we shall be able to 
glean from its pages ; but W'e must say at the outset that from its 
omissions and from its careless composition its value as a means of 
information is comparatively small. 

It w'ould not be fair to blame altogether the Local Government 
Board for these deficiencies. In tlic first place, the scoi^c of the 
inquiry delegated to them was far too limited. The origin of the 
return ivas a speech of the Earl of Derby in February, 1872, His 
purpose aA^owedly W'as to disprove the statements made by many, 
and prominently by Mr. J. S. Mill, Mr. John Bright, and Mr. 
Goldwin Smith, as to tho^mall number of persons who owned the 
land of England, and that that number was diminishing by the absorp- ^ 
tion of small holdings through the operation of the existing laws. 
Mr. Bright, in a speech at llochdalc (November, 1863), had said, ^ 
‘‘With law’^s such as w'e have, which are intended to bring vast 
tracts of land into the possession of one man, that one man may 
exercise vast political jlbwer, that system is a curse to the country, 
and dooms the agricultural labourer I say to perpetual poverty and 
degradation.” 

We remember Mr. Goldwdn Smith’s account of the attempted 
arrest of Hampden, “and how 4,000 freeholders of Buckinghamshire 
rode up to protect him. Where are those 4,000 freeholders of 
Buckinghamshire now" ? ” asked Mr. Goldwdn Smith, and Mr. 
Disraeli was supposed to have made a very witty repartee when he 
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answered the query, “TFhere you would expect to* find them — in 
the county of Bucks.'* We shall see from this blue book how far 
the answer was justified. 

On many other occasions these and other prominent liberals have 
dealt with this question of the ownership of land, and sometimes 
have, no doubt, been led into making'^exaggerated statements as to 
the concentration of it in vefy few hands. This book will be of 
use in thi^ respect, that henceforward wc shall be able to tell within 
comparatively close limits what is the extent of great estates, and 
how far the land is owned by small proprietors. But the return 
will not , do much more than this. One point in which it is very 
defective is in not discriminating between town and country. The 
Scotch landowners' return is much more satisfactory in this respect. 
'And^as to house property, the statement of owners is very deceptive ; 
the return sets down leaseholders of more than 99 years as owners. 
This greatly misrepresents the value of the ground landlords' interest 
in many of the large towns of Lancashire and Yorkshire, where the 
land is let^for 999 years, or on chief rent. On the other hand, we 
cannot doubt that many leaseholders for short terms are set down as 
freeholders. It would have been far more satisfactory if the towns 
had been returned separately from the country ; and if in the towns the 
groTind landlord and the intermediate lessees had been all set down. 

But, besides the faulty and inadequate method and scope of this 
inquiry, we have to complain of great inaccuracy and carelessness in 
the compilation. This carelessness and ignorance are not surprising 
when we consider on whom we have to depend in the last resort 
for the materials. The returns have been furnished by the clerks 
to the poor law guardians. Of late years there has been a column 
in the rate book for the name of the owner ; but as the owner is 
not rated, this column is to a certain extent surplusage, and there- 
fore is either not filled up, or filled up at random ; or an old entry of 
an owner is allowed to remain on, though t]ie ownership has for some 
time been changed. 

Again, the clerk to the guardians has to depend on the parish 
overseer for his information on this point. The overseer is very 
often a small farmer, or even a mechanic. Many of them are very 
ignorant, and very unwilling to take any trouble, besides having 
little experience in drawing up statements. 'The office of overseer is 
not one which as a rule is desired, and consequently in many parishes 
the ratepayers are forced to serve in rotation. Thus we have a number 
of new men coming into office who know and care for nothing but to 
get through their year's duty with the least possible trouble. 

Another cause of error in tho returns is that as they come from 
the different unions, where a landowner has land in two separate 
unions, he may easily appear twice over, since there does not seem to 
have been any comparisbn of the different lists in the country, but 
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only in the Local Government office. "We are told in the introduc- 
tion that upwards of 300,000 applications to clerks have been made 
in order to clear up this matter of double entries. Whatever may 
have been the number of corrections, even a casual examination of 
the book shows a great nuipber of errors still apparent on the face 
of it, and there is reason to suspoot a very.great many more. To 
give a few instances of these eitors, we find in Cheshire, Mr. 
William Lcgh, of Lyme Hall, Disley, returned as owning 1,633 
acres, and next to him we find Mr. W. J. Legh, as owning 5,109 acres 
— these two owners being one and the same, but the probability being 
that the one return was mrfde by the clerk of the Macclesfield Union, 
the other by the clerk to the Stockport Union. So again, in Cheshire, 
the Rev. T. F. Hayhurst appears as the owner of 7,353 acres. The 
same gentleman has been returned under the name of France,* as the 
owner of 2,418 acres. There arc two other entries of lan&, one of 
933 acres, the other of 151 acres, whicji, though belonging to the 
same gentleman, are set down separately. These mistakes canftot 
of course be corrected in the London office. A local assessment 
committee or some such body is tbe only one that can be expected 
to get county returns corrected. A very cursory inspection of the 
blue book revealed several other similar cases of double entry, some- 
times because as to one property the name of a dead father was 
kept up, and for another property the name of the son now owning 
it was inserted ; sometimes, where the owner has a double name, in the 
one case the property is set down to one name, in another to another. 

One source of great deception in this blue book is the way in 
which the ownership of glebes by the clergy is treated. Sometimes 
they are properly returned in italics as corporations : The Rector of 
A, the Vicar of B. Sometimes the clergy are set down by their 
names as owners, as though they were private proprietors. Some- 
times the clergyman is omitted entirely from the list of proprietors, 
whether in his own name or in that of his church. To give one or 
two instances of this, wo may notice that the Bishop of Carlisle Is 
set down in Cumberland simply as the Rev. Harvey Goodwin, Rose 
Castle, 162 acres. The Rev. Thomas Erskine, Rector of Ufton, is 
set down as a private landowner in Berkshire. 

In Cheshire hardly.any of the clergy arc entered as corporations ; 
not more than four for the whole county. 

This omission of many of the clergy from the list in their corporate 
capacity, and the entry of them as private landowners, makes a great 
difference in the number of private landowners appearing in the blue 
book — especially when we consider that there are more than 10,000 
clergy owning glebes of more than ap acre, and who, therefore, 
should appear separately. 

The column of valuation is still more deceptive than the column of 
acreage. 


3 g2 
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In the first place, the valuation including Only the va][uation for 
rateable purposes, there is no entry Of mines, other than coal , mines. 
Way leaves, a source of so nyich profit in the mining districts, do^not 
appear, nor do rights of shooting. Again, ,, as to collieries, the 
column of value merely includes the n\tcable value of the colliery, 
not tho royalty paid, which may exceed or fall below the rateable 
value. As to houses, the framOrs of the report have set down in 
some cases the whole rateable value to the ground landlord who is 
only reversioner, in other cases they have omitted the ground rent 
altogether. Thus the value set down to the Earl of Stamford from 
his Lancashire property is notoriously inadequate, the whole town of 
Ashton-linder-Lyne being his. Similarly other Lancashire proprie- 
tors, such as Lord Egerton of Tatton, JSir Humphrey do Trafibrd, 
the Earl of Wilton, and many others do not appear at all accurately, 
on account of the land about Manchester being let in perpetuity or 
for 999 years. 

The recent blue book on the financial condition of the two 
Universities of Oxford and Cambridge, giv'cs us an opportunity -of 
testing the return before us in certain cases, tind so inferring tho 
value of those details which wo cannot test. 

Tho following are some of the results. 

In the county of Cambridge the parallel columns below show tho 
acreage of the college property as set forth by their own detailed 
^returns specifying each farm, and as set forth in the landowners* blue 
book from the clerks to the guardians. We must remark that these 
college returns do not include the acreage of their hous(j property, 
and; therefore, will bo a little under the mark, and woodlands have 
hot been included, because as they are commonly not rateable, the 
rating returns would not include them. 

Cambhidge Colleges— P aoPERTY in CAMBRinoEsniRE. 

Univeraty Financial Returns. Landowners’ Blue Book. 


St. Peter’s 

2/2(io 

+ 

336 


1,909 

Clare 

2,822 

+ 

287 


2,030 

Pembroke 

2^,087 

+ 

17 


2,060 

Goiiville and Cuius . 

1,838 

+ 

162 

( 1,514 
( 162 

j 1,676 

Trinity Hall 

778 

+ 

61 


717 

Corpus Chriati . 

1,801 

+■ 

162 


1,639 

King's 

1,872 

— ■ 

108 


1,980 

Queen's . 

2,409 

— 

09 


2,488 

St. Cathorino’d . 

826 

— 

181 

1 989 ' 

i 18 . 

1 1,007 

Jesua 

2,332 

+ 

93 

2,237 

Christ's . 

2,184 

— 

160 


2,344 , 

St. John’s 

3,182 

+ 

732 


2,450 

Magdiilene 

189 

+ 

3 


186 


Carried forward 
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. Uolversity Finonoial Botumi. 

• 

Laadownen* Blue Book. 

Brought foiwoxd 

• 


Trinity 

. . 2,336 + 

4C7 , 

1,800 

Emmanuel 

232 + 

8' 

• . 224 

Downing 

. > . 5,031 — 

1,350 

7,381 


i 

33,2S4 acres.« 

• 

32,082 acres. 


Thus, after allowing for small variations, wo have such instances of 
gross neglect as the following : — St. Catharine’s is entered twice, for 18 
acres and for 989 acres. Gonvillc and Caius is entered for 162 acres, 
and again as Qaius for 1514. To Downing College there is an excess of 
land of 1,350 acres set *Sown, giving the college more land in 
Cambridgeshire than it has in all England. Trinity is deffeient by 
467 acres, and St. John’s by 732 acres. 

A similar table for the Oxford colleges, in Oxfordshire, gives the 
following results. 

Oxfoud Colleges — Propeutt^ is Oxfoiidbiiiiie. 



University Finandal Betums. 

Lando^Tners’ Blue Book 

University 

85 

— 

24. 

109 

Balliol 

339 

— 

73 

472 

Merton 

. 1,303 

+ 

8 

1,295 

Exeter 

. 1,980 

— 

16 

1,036 

Oriel 

. 2,125 

+ 

229 

1,896 

Queen’s 

. *2,311 

+ 

425 

1,886 

New 

. 5,903 

+ 

1,159 

4,744 

Lincoln 

992 

+ 

121 

868 

All Souls 

. 1,180 

+ 

4 

1,176 

Magdalen 

. 5,001 

+ 

• 1,734 

3,267 

B. N. C. . 

. 2,286 

+ 

675 

1,611 

C. 0. G. . 

. 1,544 

— 

139 

1,683 

Christ Chuicli . 

. 10,596 

+ 

5,759 

4,837 

Trinity 

, 2,300 

+ 

1,977 

323 

St. John’s . 

. 3,188 

+ 

279 

2,909 

Jesus 

614 

+ 

12 

602 

Wadham . 

• . . 072 

+ 

503 

109 

Pembroke 

441 

— 

1 

442 

Worcester 

216 

— 

3 

219 " 


43,076 



30,381 

Here we havo even 

a w orse disproportion 

than before. 

In the case 


of Cambridgeshire, may suppose that to a large extent lands ha vet 
been given from one college to another, for the totals nearly balance. 
But in Oxfordshire, we • have a very great disproportion ; nearly 
13,000 acres havo gone astray and remain unaccounted for. Pro- " 
bably in many cases the land has been set down to the tenants as 
owners. There is strong reason to believe that this is the case with 
Trinity in reference to numerous copyholds for lives hold of the 
college in the parish of Wroxton. Many of the names of the 
tenants of the college appear in the. landowners’ return as owners, . 
and though the statements of acreage do not exactly ^cdly, yet' 
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probably it would turn out to be so, especially as the 323 aores set 
down to Trinity College in the landowners* blue book, correspond 
pretty nearly with the 346 acres of corporate college property held 
at rack rent ; the 1,454 acres, which are let on beneficial lease, 
having most likely nearly all been credited to the occupier.^ 

A few other discrepalicies as fo college property, culled from other 
counties, will suffice to show .how little reliance can be placed on this 
new Domesday book. 

In Lincolnshire the landowners* returns give 1,539 acres to 
Magdalen ^College, Oxford. The colleg^^’s own roturn shows 2,198 
acres on beneficial lease, 142 acres rack rented, 44 acres trust 
property^ a total of 2,379 acres. 

'The^ landowners* return gives 5 acres 3 roods in Lincolnshire to 
Oriel College: The college itself returns no lands in Lincolnshire. 

In Devonshire, King’s College, Cambridge, is entered twice over in 
two successive lines, with different addresses J in the first instance as 
owning 102^ acres, in the next as owning 2,677. In fact King’s 
College has in Devonshire 3,127 acres. In the same county. Corpus 
Christ! College, Oxford, is set down for 246 aores in the landowners* 
blue book. The college returns 714 acres in its own statement of 
college property. In Essex the landowners* blue book gives 571 
acres to Brasenose College. The college returns 635 acres. The 
landowners’ blue book gives 129 acres to Magdalen College, Oxford, 
in Essex. Neither Magdalen College, Oxford, nor Magdalene 
College, Cambridge, returns any lands in Essex. 

Oriel College returns 2,569 acres in Berkshire ; the land- 
owners* blue book gives it only 1,740 acres in that county. St. 
John’s, Oxford, has 5,551 acres in Berkshire ; the landowners* blue 
book gives the college only 3,668 acres. University College is 
returned as owning 47 acres instead of 94 acres. 

Merton College has 1,025 acres in Cambridgeshire, but is set down 
for only 108 acres. 

These few figures are enough to show that this blue book has been 
most carelessly compiled, and tliat in all probability it greatly 
exaggerates the number of owners by setting down occupiers as 
owners, besides entering the same owner over and over again. 
Having said so much of the deceptive charactei* of the blue book, and 
of the way in,, which it exaggerates the number of owners, let us now 
see how far (taking it for what it is worth) it justifies the views of 
those who procured its publication. And first let us examine the 
status of those 4,000 freeholders of Bucks, who according to the right 
honourable member for that county are still there. The return gives 
US 3,288 freeholders above an acre, owning 455,056 acres, and 6,420 

(1) Henry Fox, of Nowthrop, is entorrd as owiiur in Landowners* blue book for 
30a. 3r. 14p. The samo name is onterod for the same acreage as tenant on beneficial 
lease from Trinity GollegOi Oxford : other instances might be cited. 
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owners below an acre, owning 1,153. Tliese last must bo nearly all 
either owners of houses or cottages in the small towns and villages, 
and in no respect correspond to Hampden's yeomen, who were pre- 
pared to ride up on their own horses to defend their member. 
But perhaps Mr. Disraeli thinks that the 3,288 owners of 455,056 
acres, that is of all the county escccpt the 1,100 acres above 
mentioned, and 3,000 acres of waste, are fairly representative of the 
same class. Let us investigate the book a little more closely. 

First of all we find that of these owners 268 are corporations, 
owning 23,859 ^cres; the principal being th^ University of Oxford, 
and 20 colleges, owning 11,177 acres; seven railway companies 
owning 2,087 acres; the Mercers' Company owning 1,384* acres j 
the Crown more than 700 acres ; the Ecclesiastical Commissipners 
and 4 deans and chapters i,676 acres. , 

Thus we have left 3,020 owners, owning 431,197 acres. Of 
these * * 


2 own more than 

10,000 acres 

26.620 

2 

9,000 to 10,000 „ 

19|470 

2 

7,000 to 8,000 „ 

14,853 

1 

0,000 to 7,000 „ 

6,688 

4 

6,000 to 6,000 „ 

21,422 

4 

4,000 to 5,000 „ 

18,021 

9 

3,000 to 4,000 „ 

29,494 

22 

2,000 to 3,000 „ 

49,193 

, f 

1,000 to 2,000 „ 

47,213 

81 


232,974 


Thus more than half the private land of the county is owned by 81 
persons, who may bo considered to fall within the class of squires, 
great and small. 

Of the remaining area, three-quarters arc owned by about 517 
proprietors, whose property ranges between 1,000 and 100 acres. 
More than four-fifths of the remaining land of the county is owned 
by less than 1,100 small holders, owning between 10 and 100 acres 
each, and it is very much straining the definition of a yeoman to 
include even men holding as little as 20 acres, much more those 
between 20 acres and ten ; but oven with this liberal extension of the 
term, wo have only about 1,700 freeholders other than such as hold 
little more than a cottage and a field or so, instead of the 4,000 men 
able to take horse on an emergency, and inarch to the defence of 
their threatened liberties. Perhaps the historians have exaggerated, 
and there never were 4,000 substantial yeomen in Bucks. It cer- 
tainly seems strange that with the much smaller population of those 
days, probably not more than one-third Df what there is now in the 
county, and with the much greater quantity of waste and unenclosed 
land, to say nothing of the rude style of farming, there should ever 
have been any number of men at all approaching to 4,000 owning 
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horses, end free to set out from homo on any public errand. Still, 
after making liberal allowances for exaggeration, the fact must 
remain which none can deny, unless pleading as adYOcates, that the 
Buckinghamshire of the middle of the seventeenth century contained 
a sturdy race of independent farmerl who have disappeared at the 
present day. ' , 

Indeed, even the tenant farmers then were more independent than 
they are now. The custom of leasing land for lives, and renewing the 
lease on payment of a fine, created a substantial interest in the 
tenant ; and though there might bo a ;pelation of dependence to the 
lord of the manor, which was in harmony with the much more 
strongly-marked social distinctions of the time, yet in substance the 
fanupr was free and could not be disturbed in his holding. The 
labourer, too, though subject to severe logal disabilities, had practi- 
cally considerable independence. Land was not so valuable then as 
now. On the wastes he c^/uld build a cottage and cultivate a garden, 
which became his freehold ; on the common he could graze a cow. 
And though, po doubt, the hours of work may have been long, and 
the living rough, yet it is probable that in physical force and in 
health the peasant of those days was superior to what he is now. 

We may sum up the way in Avhich the land of Buckinghamshire 
is held at the present day roughlj»^*as follows : — 


268 corporations, owning .... 

23,859 acres 

81 large owners of 1,000 acres and upwards . 
517 middling owners between 1,000 and 100 

232,974 

»* 

acres 

145,090 

it 

About 1,100 small owners from 10 acres to 100 acres, 



about 

47.000 

ti 

,, 1,350 cottagers and crofters, from 1 to 10 acres, 



about 

5,000 

it 

0,430 owners of less than an acre 

1,153 

it 

Waste . . . . V . . 

3,000 

II 

j ,.40 

458,076 



The census gives 467,000 acres, but in this are included the roads, 
churches and church-yards, unrated plantations, &c. 

Thus we see that according to the blue book some 5 per cent, of 
the county is owned for public j^urposes by^ the State, by charities, 
hospitals, colleges, ecclesiastical corporations, or local bodies for the 
poor, the highw^ays, schools, &c. ; 50 per cent, is owned by large pro- 
prietors of the class of gentry ; 42 per cent, is owned by the yeomanry, 
if we take that word in a very extended sense as going as low as ten 
acres ; and of the remaining 3 per cent., about half is house property, 
the remainder waste or not rated. 

Without going into the same detail for other counties, I give 
a table which I have wt)rked out from tho whole blue book, and 
which I believe is approximately correct, showing the distribution 
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of land flMroughout England and .Wales in the different counties in 
estates of 1,000 acres and upwards. Of course the real number of 
large landowners is much less than is shown in this table, and their 
acreage considerably greater, since, first, each landowner appears as 
often as he has an estate of 1,000 acres and upwards in more than 
one county, and there are 351 ropei^ted entrfcs of owners of more 
than 1,000 acres for the Peerage alone. Besides, many of these 
large owners have other estates of less than 1,000 acres, which 
greatly swell the total of their acreage, and many of them are 
entered twice o<vcr in the gp-me county. Ilowcvor, subject to all 
these deductions, I find the facts as gathered from the blue, book, 
allowing for errors and neglecting small fractions, to be as follows: — ■ 

• 

2^8 5,285,700 acres ^ 

52 402,700 „ 

;6 504,700 „ 

88 050,100 .. 

118 708,200 •„ 

204 1,106,000 „ 

239 1,0(>7,500 „ 

524 1,818.700 „ 

951 2,299,000 „ 

2,432 3,409,000 „ 

4,972 17.498,200 

These estates arc those of private proprietors only, and exclude 
all corporate or public property, or railways. Thus we see that a 
body which, allowing for double entries, does not probably exceed 
4,500, owns more than half England. It must bo remembered that 
the waste lands, which are set down at 1,524,204 acres, nearl)’’ all 
belong to lords of manors and large owners, who derive considerable 
jirofit from thorn from mines, rights of shooting, &c. ; and, again, the 
plantations, which do not appear as a rule in these returns, amount to^ 
1,450,000 acres in England and Wales, and are principally owned 
by large landowners or by the Crown. 

However, without bringing these lands into consideration, we have 
this fact that, at least 17,500,000 acres of cultivated and rateable land 
of England, or 53 per cdht., out of a total rateable area of 33,000,000 
acres belongs to some 4,500 gentry. 

The Spectator, in one of its interesting articles on thi^ blue book, 
states tliat 43,000 owners own more than 100 acres. This would 
give us about 38,000 owners between 1,000 acres and 100. These, 
however, would include a good many corporations. I find in the 
first volume that there are 228 entries of rttilways owning 55,272 acres, 
of the rateable value of £3,143,170 ; doubling this for all England 
and Wales we should have about 450 entries of railways with rather 


Estates over ]J3,000 acres 

„ „ 9,000 to 10,000 „ 

„ „ 8,000 to 9.000 „ 

„ „ 7,000 to 8,000 „ 

„ ,. 6,000 to 7,000 „ 

,. ,, 5,000 to 6,000 „ 

„ ,, 4,000 to 5,000 „ 

„ ,, 3,000 to 4,000 „ 

„ ,, 2,000 to 3,000 „ 

„ „ 1,000 to 2,000 „ 
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more than 110,000 acres and £6,000,000 rateable value. There are 
149 entries in the two volumes of bishops, deans, and chapters^ 
having a total of 90,000 acres, valued at £157,674 a year. The 
ecclesiastical commissioners are returned as owning 149,763 acres, 
worth £309,400, and figure in^SO counfies. We shall probably be safe 
in assuming that throughout England 5 per cent, of the rated land 
is owned by corporations and public bodies, numbering 8 per cent, of 
all the owners of an acre and upwards, excluding those parish clergy 
who are entered as private owners. 

The owners below jone acre, 703,289 in numbef, have 149,102 
acres, valued at £29,020,000, clearly showing that their holdings 
.must be almost entirely house property; and probably nearly all 
these holdings are in the towns and villages,' principally in the 
former. On the whole a considerable number of calculations lead to 
the following approximate results for all England. More than half 
is owned by private owners of 1,000 acres and upwards, about two- 
fifths is o^ ned by middling owners from 100 to 1,000 acres, and only 
. a tenth by ow^iers of less than 100 acres. 

But though the gentry own so large a portion of the soil of 
England, they by no means represent anything like one half of the 
value or income derived from real property. The total gross value 
of land, houses, railways, &c., wa^ about £130,000,000 a year ; from 
this wo may deduct £30,000,000 for London and for tithes, and we 
have in round numbers £100,000,000, the v'^aluo given in the return 
we are examining. But of this £29,000,000 is the value of house 
property held by owners of less than an acre ; £6,000,000 is 

the value of the railways ; there is a great deal to be set down 
to buildings covering more than an acre, such as largo factories 
and workshops, and to collieries, iron works, &c., where much 
of the value belongs to the lessees. On the whole it is doubtful 
whether the 17,500,000 of land set dcfwn to the upper class of 
« England yields £25,000,000 a year. No doubt there are other 
conspicuous sources of wealth to some of them ; there are such great 
Loudon estates as those of the Dukes of Westminster, Portland, and 
Bedford; there are the revenues derived from minerals, as in 
Lancashire by the Duke o£ Buccleuch, who^only figures in this blue 
book for 370 acres and £450 a year in that county, or in Yorkshire 
by the Earl of Zetland who receives many thousands a year from the 
Cleveland ironstone which are unnoticed in the return. But though 
certain large properties strike the imagination, and though rumour 
is apt to magnify the wealth of rich men, yet it is most unlikely that 
from all these other sources, including invested personalty, the 
landed aristocracy and gentry have an additional income of more 
than £10,000,000 a year. When we compare this income of some 
£35,000,000 a year at tlie outside, with the wealth derived from real 
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property alone, to say nothing of the immense profits made yearly 
from trade, we see that in reality the dominant class of England does 
not owe its supremacy to its wealth, great and secure as that is, but 
to its prestige. It is the special attractiveness and honour and 
political importance that have*been attached to the ownership of 
^ land which give 'the owners of large estates their influence. No 
doubt the ownership of large masses of the soil enables the possessors 
to force the industry of the nation to pay a heavy toll whenever it 
is sought to effect some great natiof^al improvement ; the corporations 
of our great towns can most of •them tell a tale gf how the rates have 
been swollen by the heavy price they have had to pay to landowners 
for their water suj)ply, for their drainage, for the disposal of their 
sewage ; and the great railway companies, if they published the secret 
history of their negotiatioiis»with landowners, might make many an 
owner of an historic name and great estate blush at the revelations 
of the sources of some of his wealth. Oecas'ionally a case has leaked « 
out into publicity by the action of the law courts, but as a-’rule the 
knowledge of the prices paid to buy off opposition has gone no 
fiirther than the gossip of railway directors and parliamentary 
agents, and of neighbouring squires who sighed that no corner of 
their land had been touched by the new railroad. 

The power of the Ho\isc of Lords is strikingly illustrated by this 
blue book. When we see Ihc extent of their possessions we cannot 
wonder (especially when their territorial influence is coupled with the 
seductions of a title) that they should wield so much power even in 
these days of the ballot and of household suffrage. 

The list of their possessions begins with estates of 191,000 acres, 
of 138,000 acres, and 108,000 acres, followed by 87,500 acres, 
78,500 acres, 70,000 acres, 08,000 acres, 06,000 acres, and 61,000 
acres. • 

There are nine peers having property between 50,000 and 60,000 
acres, holding together 490,000 acres ; five between 40,000 and 
50,000, holding 210,000 acres ; 23 between 30,000 and 40,000, owning 

770.000 acres ; 45 peers have estates between 20,000 and 30,000 
acres, making an aggregjate of 1,087,000. acres. From 20,000 to 

15.000 acres there are 34 peers, and their estates amount to 564,000 
acres. From 15,000 to 10,000 acres, there arc 55 peers, and they 
own 674,000 acres ; 72 peers own between 10,000 and 5,000 acres, 
in all 523,000 acres ; and 81 peers own from 5,000 to 1,000 
acres apiece, and together 230,000 acres. Thus 333 peers 
or peeresses own 5,422,000 acres, or one-sixth of the land of 
England. 

This blue book does not show the position of those lands, nor set 
forth how great the political influence whicli they secure to their 
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possessors. But when we -remoi]iher that it is from these great peers 
that the lords-lieutenant are chosen^ on whom depends the nomi- 
nation of* county magistrates, when we remember the amount of 
patronage which they exercise outside of their own estates, the 
respect which their position insure# in their own locality, we cannot 
be surprised at the immense political strength concentrated in the 
upper elass ; for 20,000 aores and £30,000 a year, when owned by a 
man of title, mean much more social prestige than the same pro- 
perty owned by a commoner, and infinitely more than throe times 
the inicomo made in trade, thougl^. the manufacturer who makes 
£lp0,000 a year may be employing and paying wages to more than 
the whole population on all the estates of the peer. And in esti- 
m^iting the power of the English aristocracy and gentry we must 
not /orget what a potent auxiliary thc}^ have in the Church. In the 
first place, a very large amount of the patronage of the Church is in 
their hands ; 1,351 liviligs are in their gift ; and it is generally the 
large well-paid livings in country parishes with small populations, 
of which they have the disposal. They appoint their sons and 
brothers and relations, or if these are all provided for, then their 
personal friends and dependants ; and the clergy, even if they vrere 
not prone as a profession to take a conservative view of things, have 
a very strong inducement in that direction on account of the way 
in which the mass of Church patronage is held in this country ; 
and the bishops, promoted as they are by the prime ministers, are 
apt to fall into the samo conservative groove, and they have the 
disposal of 2,029 livings, besides canonries and archdeaconries. 
What wonder, then, if the Established Church is found, with very 
few exceptions, throwing its weight in favour of tho territorial 
party ? And let it not be said that the territorial party is divided 
into Liberals and Conservatives. On mere political questions they 
may be divided, though even as to these the great mass of the class 
is conservative ; but when we come to social questions — to matters 
in which tho landowners’ interest clashes with the general welfare — 
we become aware that class feeling is stronger to unite than political 
differences are to divide, as witness the legislation of eight years ago 
on the cattle plague, witness all questions connected with tho taxa- 
tion of land, or its settlement and inheritahee. The system of primo- 
geniture, of entail, and of settlement is kept up against the feeling 
of the mass of the middle and poorer classes of this coimtry by the 
sentiment and family interest of those owners of estates of 1,000 
acres and upwards, whoso acreage is one-half, but whose interest as 
to the value of their property is not more than a quarter, of the 
whole income arising frdm real estate in the country. The agricul- 
turists for years have demanded the same right of self-government 
and administration oriocal affairs that is enjoyed by the towns ; but 
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the irresponsible oligarchy of Quarter Sessions goes on, because 
of the great political power of the gentry. If a borough wishes to 
have a court of Quarter Sessions it must pay for a recesrder, who 
is nominated, like most other judges, by the Crown. Should the 
borough magistrates propose to jsit themselves and try criminals at 
Quarter Sessions, such a proposal to introduce am[jteur justice would 
bo scouted on all hands ; but this sainc^ amateur administration of 
justice goes on in tlie county Quarter Sessions, with one or two 
exceptions, throughout England, ^nd no one raises his voice in 
criticism. Nay, more, the chairman, who is elected by his brother 
magistrates to preside, is generally chosen from political motives ; 
and no matter how good a lawyer a magistrate may be, no matter 
how diligent in discharging his duties, we may sec him passed over, 
and we have seen such a man passed over, because the majority t)f 
the justices would not recognise merit in a political adversary. " 

And let no one suppose that the administration of the law by 
county justices has no hearing on the political importance of their 
class. Take one instance alone, and consider the immense power 
wielded by the justices in the granting of licenses' to public- 
houses. Again, in the matter of music halls and places of entertain- 
ment, and in many other instances where licenses arc required to 
carry on some trade, the good-will of the magistrates is all important, 
and the inhabitants of the country live in daily dread of incurring 
their displeasure. Again, these same justices in Quarter Sessions have 
the regulation of the rating of the county, and wo know the scandal 
and bitter discontent that have been occasioned in many counties by 
the great disparity between the rated value of the great manor- 
house and that of the semi-detached villa of the retired tradesman. 
But we need not give detailed instances to show how the class of 
large landowjjers governs the country. In parliament and in their 
own districts their influence is paramount. The commercial classes 
have been able to secure frecibradc, and can obtain such special legis- 
lation as they need for their industrial purposes, but in general 
matters the landowners still govern the coiuitry. 

Having given a general idea of the way in which land is held in 
England we must notice th,e Scotch returns. Of course it is not fair to 
lay the same stress on the size of estates there as in England, for a 
great deal of the land being waste and moor land must be held in 
large tracts to be made profitable for sheep farming ; but after making 
all allowance for the barren character of a great part of Scotland, 
even so, the immense tracts that own the sway of one man are 
so inordinately largo as seriously to injure the welfare of the 
country. 

The following table gives the distribution of Jand in Scotland : — 
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Duke and Duchess of Sutherland 1 . 

Acres. 

. 1,326,000 

Duke of Buocleuch 


1 . 

431,000 

Sir Japes Mattheson . 


1 . 

424,000 

Earl of Breadalbano . 


1 . 

373,000 

Earl of Seafield . 


1 . 

306,000 

Duke of B.ichniond 


1 . 

. 269,000 

Earl of Fife*". 


1 . 

259,000 

Mr. Matheson 


. 1 . 

220,000 

Duke of Athole . 


1 . 

195,000 

Duke of Argyll . 


1 . 

174,000 

Sir K. Mackenzie . 


1 . 

. 165,000 

Sir G. Boss . . 


1 . 

. ^ 165,000 

Lord Lovat . 


1 . 

162,000 

Duke of Hamilton 


1 

• X • 

151,000 

McLeod 


1 . 

142,000 

Baily .... 


1 . 

141,000 

Earl of Dalhousie 


. • 1 . 

138,000 

Lord Macdonald 


1 . 

130,000 

Cameron of Lochiol 


1 . 

126,000 

Macintosh . 


1 . 

124,000 

Above . . 100,000 

acres 

8 . 

836,000 

Froih 100,000 to 60,000 

>1 

. 38 . 

. 2,504,000 

„ 50,000 to 10,000 


. 264 . 

. 4,424,000 

„ 10,000 to 9,000 

>> 

. 24 . 

224,600 

„ 9,000 to 8,000 


. 37 . 

311,600 

„ 8,000 to 7,000 


. 43 . 

316,400 

„ 7,000 to 6,000 

>» 

. 59 . 

373,200 

„ 6,000 to 5,000 


. 76 . 

410,500 

„ 5,000 to 4,000 

ft 

. 119 . 

523,500 

„ 4,000 to 3,000 

If 

. 152 . 

<i 77,500 

„ 3,000 to 2,000 

If 

. 290 . 

710,700 

„ 2,000 to 1,000 

11 

. 553 . 

791,000 



1,683 

17,324,000 


The whole acreage of Scotland is returned in the Scotch land- 
owners’ blue book as being 18,946,694 'acres. Thus it results that 
more than nine-tenths of Scotland belong to less than 1,700 owners, 
and that half Scotland belongs to about seventy owners. 

The blue book gives a total of 131,530 owners, but of these, 
111,658 own less than an acre apiece, 35,000 being owners in towns 
of 20,000 inhabitants and. upwards ; there pe less than 20,000 owners 
of an acre and upwards, of whom 1,316 are owners of land in the 
large towns. 

And let it not be said that these large estates do no harm. For 
one thing the existence of these properties has made possible the 
creation of the great deer forests, which now occupy so large a 
portion of Scotland. We have no return of their acreage, but we shall 
probably be greatly within the mark if we say that 2,000,000 acres 
of land have been cleared of sheep and the valleys depopulated to 
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make room for deer. At 3 acres to a sheep, this*!nieans that some 700,000 
sheep might be kept in Scotland, adding to the food supply of the 
country, and furnishing other valuable products, instead of which we 
have a few doer killed, and a number of gamekeepers, watchers, and 
gillies withdrawn from productive employments, to minister to the 
vulgar luxury of a few wealtliy sportsmen. No doubt the Scotch 
lairds who let their land at a high rcnt^ approve of the change, but it 
does not follow that the system of deer forests is good for the 'country. 
There is a transfer of wealth from the millionaire to the landlord, 
but the productiveness of the country is diminished, and though a 
great revenue is derived from, the game rents, fhe State is defrauded, 
for these game rents are not valued for succession duty. Meantime, 
the small farmers who still exist in Highland glens find their oats 
trampled and devoured by the deer, who come down by night tind 
browse and roll in their crops, and in winter they come even lower 
down and scrape up the potatoes, and make inroads on the food 
reserved for the stock of the farmers. A Hccr forest is not only a» 
patch of barbarism in the midst of the country, but it inflidta injury 
beyond its bounds. Then the loneliness and quiet reqidred for such 
a place leads landowners to obstruct and close existing rights of way. 
Anyone who has travelled about Scotland, knows how many paths 
formerly regularly used by shepherds, and much travelled over, are 
now being wrested from the public, •who are not prepared to face the 
violence of gamekeepers who dispute their legal rights and drive 
them back from the hill. A sport which claims to shut up from 
public access miles of wild moor land where no possible injury can 
be done by men, stands condemned by that claim alone ; especially at 
the present day, when the rage for enclosure, and the grasping at 
our commons, leaves so few spots of wild nature for us to seek refresh- 
ment in from the smoko and liideousness of modern industrial life. 

The taste for the ownership of land is a natural one and a healthy 
one. The territorial demooracy of which Mr. Disraeli once spoke is 
the backbone and strength of the United States. But there is a 
wide difference between the enjoyment of a Sabine fame, such as 
Horace delighted in, or the lordship of one lizard which Juvenal 
longed for, and those laiifiindia which ruined Italy and caused 
the fall of the Homan Empire. The. great estates in flying 
over which a hawk would grow weary, the rhetorical image of 
the Homan poet, are almost realised at the present day within 
the narrow limits of this little island. Tracts which would be 
over wide if planted in the boundless prairies of the West, cramp 
and jostle us among the factories and workshops of our great 
industrial populations. Close by the courts and alleys of our 
crowded towns wo see mile upon mile of park palings which enclose 
some rural paradise of Tvood and water, of glade and thorny thicket. 
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of fem'and smootli turf lawns. The two seem designed to supple- 
ment each other. But the mechanic as he tramps along the dusty 
road passes by locked lodges and suspicious gamekeepers, who warn 
him that there is no pleasure for him within the walls. That tres- 
passers will be prosecuted with the utmost rigour of the law, is the 
notice that stares him in the f^ce. Thic great park is reserved for the 
solitary owner and for the game. It was said of our English nobility 
and their great dreary parks, Solitudinem faciunt, pheem appellant.” 
Is it desirable to keep up by artificml legislation these great estates 
w'hich minister to pomp and to political importance, but nbt to real 
happineSi^ P When a landowner has so**much land ilhat he does not 
know, as he goes over it, w'hethcr it belongs to him or to another ; 
.when ‘'his tenants know nothing of him, but through the estate 
agent and solicitor, how is he the better for this dominion P No 
doubt ''the power to return himself or his son for the county 
ministers to his political importance. He can out of these vast 
domains secure a peerage or a rise in the peerage or a blue, or a red, 
or a greei ribbon. But after all, these objects of ambition are in 
themselves arlSiicial, tlie result of a diseased state of socieW in which, 
where luxury is gratified to the full, imaginary wants have to be 
invented to furnish some further object of hope, lest life should pall 
from satiety. And when wo come lower down in the social scale, to 
the gentry of moderate estates, find other evil results from the 
superstitious reverence that is paid to the quality of squire. The 
owner of two or three thousand acres is w^eighed down by his position 
— ^he has inherited with the family estate and the family mortgages, 
u family mansion beyond his means to keep up, and a liimily position 
which he maintains by scraping and saving, and by jiinching himself 
and. his family, l^opular speech calls him the owner ; but tliougli 
as much is expected of him as if ho were truly the owner, yet in 
reality he is a mere life tenant with little power and sadly hampered. 
The real owners among whom the income of the property is distri- 
buted arc legion. There are the mortgagees, the dowager with her 
jointure, the brothers or sisters and their children with their 
charges on the land, the married son on whom ho has made a 
settlement to induce him to re-entail the property. There are the 
claims of the squire’s station, as imperious though not as legal as the 
others. Then there is the need of saving out of the scanty life 
income to provide for the 3 oungor children. When all those drains 
have been considered, how little is there left for the improvement of 
the property. ‘‘ Quicquid dclirant reges ” may be translated freely, 
if the squire contests an election, or if the squire’s son incurs 
gambling debts, it is the cottagers who must paj'', in broken-down 
hovels, in an undrained and fever-stricken village, in a poisoned water 
supply fed from neighbouring cesspools. But in spite of all these 
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drawbacks, family pride requires that tlie family of Acres stall 
still be known as Acres of Clod* Hall. The loss of dignity which 
would result from severance from those rushy, ill-drained, bank- 
rupt acre's, is worse than all the pinching and anxiety that are 
endured with their possessiop. And this nourishment of family 
pride at the expense of family feeling and of the welfare of 
the country, becomes a sort of rcligicm which is inculcated upon all 
the children, whether the one happy eldest born, wlio is to 
transmit the family glory undiij^ed, or the younger ones to whom 
is reserved the less pleasant duty of self-sacrifice. Fortunately 
at the present* day the jlsungcr sons have taken more boldly 
to various trades and professions, and we have comparatively few of 
those undesirable characters which figure in the plays and novels 
of the last century, such as the Squire's younger brother who hung 
about the hall, and in reiuih for his board and lodging discharged the 
duties of a superior gamckceiicr. Thc^ family living still often 
provides for one son, who, nolens volcns, must profess a divine callll 
to accept the position of rector with some hundreds a year. But 
official patronage and maintenance at the expense of fhe State being 
gone, except for the few who arc highly connected, most of the 
younger sons of the gentry set out manfully to fight their way in 
life. But liow does the system work on the diiughters ? We are 
astonished at the willingness of wfdows in India to burn in obedience 
to custom, hut England is full of starving spinsters who have lost 
the chance of happy homes, because, the glory of the family demanded 
that the money which might have enabled them to marry, should be 
retained to enable the son and heir to keep up his position in the 
country. And these faded women, many of them, do not repine. 
They treasure the memory of some old romance, the novel of their 
life, of which the tliird volume has been suppressed, but console 
themselves for the loss by feeding their family pride and keeping 
up a chill gentility, AyhicK would be ludicrous if it were not pathetic. 

The welfare of the country demands that land should be freely 
I bought and sold. Fully one half of the land is strictly tied up in scttle- 
I ment, so that it is not in the market. The tradition of family pride 
and social importance, which are coupled with the ownership of land, 
help tp keep it out. 'V^^cn property in dand no longer confers an 
advantage in local government there wiU not bo the same induce- 
ment to amass great properties ; land will bo held by rich men in 
such portions as are necessary for enjoyment, not for domination or 
vainglory. In such a case there would gradually be few estates iu 
the cultivated parts of the country of more than a thousand acres, 
and this would not work any social oppression, especially if we had 
better and larger units of rural self-government than the township 
or small parish. With a unit of self-gover^nient. such as the poor 
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law union, and with a unit for election of representatives of not less 
than 1,000 inhabitants, much of the political importance of the 
ownership of the land of a parish would disappear, and economic 
considerations which tend ,to the distribution of land would come 
into play. It is desirable that even jn rural districts land may be 
so distributed that the competition of landowners may come into 
play, and that in no district aiiy one man should have a veto on the 
existence of places of worship or of schools. It is further desirable 
that land should be held by solvent'Deople, who can improve it and 
do justice to it, instead of the present state of things, where many 
a bankrupt and broken-down family clings to a property that 
belon|g;8 far more to the mortgagees than to them. 

* It is desirable that there should be greater power for the acquisi- 
tion of small freeholds, that in our villages, mechanics and others 
who industrious should be able to acquire the independence 
resulting from the owncrsl^ip of the houses in w'hich they dwell. It 
ft the precarious tenure of their homes, which to a great extent puts 
the poorer classes in the country at the mercy of the upper class. 

Valuable us *1116 old yeomanry cultivating their own land was, and 
much as it is to be regretted that such a class should have passed away 
or nearly so, it is not easy to look for the founding anew of such 
a class. Improved methods of agriculture, the demand for more 
capital per acre in the cultivation of land, the tendency to make 
farming a skilled and scientific occupation, and the growth of large 
farms, are all against a revival of the old class of yeomanry. But 
we may give our tenant fiirmers many of the characteristics of that 
class. Security for their capital by some reasonable tenant right, 
compensation for improvements, protection from the ravages of 
game, .association in the government of the county, education for 
their children in reformed grammar schools, all these things will 
give them strength, dignity, and security, and will raise their status, 
and create in them some of that outspoken independence which was 
the boast and pride of our old yeomanry. If at the same time by the 
proper use of our waste lands and public lands, facilities are given to 
the labourers to advance their position, either by allotments or by 
co-operative farming, and if our rural elementary schools are made 
truly national and efiicient, 'and if a proper ^elf-governing organiza- 
tion be given to rural England, we may sec a peaceful revolution for 
the better which will work wonders. As relates to the distribution 
of land, a few changes in the law would probably do much. 

1. The separation of county administration from the ownership of 
land, the basing it on an elective ground, and the readjustment and 
extension of areas for locals government. 

2. The assimilation ia all respects of real to personal property. 

3. The prohibition of settlements of land on unborn persons, and 
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the incorporation of a power of sale in all settlements without 
requiring any consents. 

• 4. The extension of the powers of compulsory purchase of land 
for many public objects. 

6. The abolition of the g^me laws, or at least their very great 
restriction. • . 

Of all the questions whieli donland the attention of Liberal 
politicians, there is none that cries more loudly for settlement than 
this one of the relation of people of England to the land of 
England. The connection between Church and State interests a 
more active group of rcfcftmers, and is, therefore, discussed more 
frequently, but it is not in more urgent, nor in as urgent, need 
of reform. 

Though the land laws of this country hamper its social develop- 
ment, though they inflicf a grievous tax upon the whole nition for 
the benefit of a small class, though thejj have degraded the poor of 
the country, and stunted the health of our town population ; yet ^n 
spite of all this, apart from some speculative Radicals of the upper or 
middle class, few reformers outside of the working-class leaders have 
sought to expose their injustice, and to bring about a remedy. 
Many times have Mr. Cobden and Mr. Bright sought to direct 
attention to this matter, as one which would, if thoroughly dealt 
with, produce a greater harvest of good to the country than even the 
repeal of the corn laws ; but their call has met with no response. 
When Mr. Mill founded the Land Tenure Reform Association, his own 
name and personal eminence supported it for a time; but even 
during his lifetime few subscribers came forward, and after his death 
the society collapsed. 

Nevertheless, though in the present age of feverish accumulation 
of wealth, of craving for social distinction, of somewhat easier transi- 
tion than formerly from the middle to the upper class, the tempta- 
tion is very great to our successful men of business to ally themselves 
with the system which maintains the social supremacy of lar^e 
landowners, and though consequently the natural leaders of the 
movement for land reform fail us, yet we cannot doubt that as 
education spreads ^ong the poor, as municipal and representative 
institutions are extended and strcngtheiled, wo shall make the land 
laws 6f England one of the practical questions for politicians, instead 
of a speculative theme for economists. 

E. Lyulph Stanley. 
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THE FINANCIAL CEISIS IN AMERICA. 


It is a humiliating reflection that the rAnglo-Saxon race are unable 
to subsist through a iw^hole generation without two or three times 
breaking ^nto a commercial and financial stampede^ in which, 
figuratively speaking, hundreds of thousands of people are trftmpled 
to death, or left bruised and bledS^ing by the way side. These 
disgracefijl routs have latterly assumed something of, the regularity 
of clock-work, so that people pretend to know when to cx23ect one 
by looting in the almanac. 1816, 182e5, 1837, 1847, 1857, 1866, 1873, 
each of these years has ushered in its holocaust of English victims, 
and the alternate periods have included America as well, so that 
business men take into their calculations a panic on one side of the 
water every ten years, and on the other side every twenty. But, 
notwithstaijding the apparent regularity of the visitation, very few 
men engaged in trade escape, when the clock strikes the dreadful 
hour. The appearance of prosperity immediately preceding the 
panic is so deceitful, the activity of trade and the upward movement 
of prices are so exhilarating, that the tornado always finds us with 
every inch of canvas spread, all tjio ports open, and the crew fast 
asleep. It is impossible to exaggerate the suffering caused by these 
financial storms, whose vengeance alw'ays falls with greatest severity 
upon those least rcsi^oiisible for them, and least able to resist them, 
— the labouring jwor. No one can read the story of England's 
poor immediately following the commercial crises of 1816 and 1825 
without a shudder. Nor were those of America, after the crises of 
1837 and 1857, any better provided for, except as nature had dealt 
rather more kindly by them. All that man could do had been done 
to turn them shelterless and penniless into the street, to become 
beggars or barbarians, like the Sunderland sailors, the Norwich 
weavers, and the Bradford wool-combers of the mother-country. 
Few persons are aware how great an obstacle to human progress 
these oft-recurring shocks to industry really are. We see great 
houses go down with a crash, but others come to take their places. 
We see multitudes of operatives thrown out of employment, and 
soup kitchens established, and charities sot on foot, to carry them 
through the weary time of revulsion. What is not seen is the 
progress they might make if their savings were not swept away 
every few years through no fault of their own. 

The people of the United States arc now toiling through one of 
these periodical crises. During the past three years there have been 
mercantile failures with liabilities reaching nearly $650,000,000. 
Multitudes of persons have been plunged from ajfluence into poverty. 
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Greater multitudes have been thrown out of employment altogether. 
Eiotous demonstrations have taken place among the cotton operatives 
at Fall River, in the coal regions of Pennsylvania, and elsewhere, 
but happily without bloodshed. Tho New England States are pinched 
almost to the extremity of entlurance, and the iron industry is pros- 
trated as it has never before been in jlie lifetime of tho writer. The 
West has suffered less than any other section, but the whole country 
is in a sad state of trouble, and is asking, When will these hard times 
pass away P ^ 

Tho phenomena antecedoiif to the crisis were the usual ones — a 
rise of prices, great prosperity, large profits, high wages and strikes 
for higher, crowded thoroughfares, large importations, a railway 
mania, expanded credits, over- trading, over-building, and •high 
living. On the 17th of September, 1873, tho New York and Oswego 
Midland Railway Company failed, and there was a tremor in the 
stock market. On tho 18th tho banking house of Jay Cooke and Go. 
closed its doors, and the depression in stocks became a panic. Prices 
of the leading railway and miscellaneous shares fell from 1 to 10 per 
cent. The usual soothing statements were put forth that the suspen- 
sion would be only temporary, but tho public believed otherwise. This 
firm had been long engaged in promoting the most hazardous and 
premature railw’ay entorpriso of the age, viz., tho Northern Pacific, 
and had made advances of its own and its depositors^ money to tho 
amount of several millions. Its position was identical with that of 
the financial companies that collapsed in London in 1866 — its 
capital and deposits having been lost in bad speculations. On 
the 19th the firm of Fisk and Hatch succumbed, together with 
eighteen other private banking and brokerage houses, in New York. 
Messrs. Fisk and Hatch had been “carrying” the Chesapeake and 
Ohio railway in much the same 'way that Cooke and Co. had been 
carrying the Northern Pacific, but they possessed the confidence 
of business men in a higher degree. There were eight failures iu 
Philadelphia on tho same day, and a “ run ” was commenced on 
the Union Trust Company of New' York, one of the largest 
monetary establishments in tho city. On the 20th the Union 
Trust Company closed its doors, wdtji liabilities amounting to 
$6,000,000, and it became speedily kuow^n that its secretary was a 
defaulter to the amount of $128,000, and that an outside person had 
been allowed to make an overdraft of $200,000 more. Subsequent 
investigation show'ed that the Union Trust Company was full of dead 
men^s bones. Panic terror now seized Wall Street. Western Union 
Telegraph shares, the loading fancy in the market then, as now, fell 
from 90^ (the price it commanded four days earlier) to 55J, and New 
York Central Railway, the })iice de rMstance of the Stock Exchange, 
from 100 to 89. The Bank of the Commonwealth and the National 
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Trust Company suspended, and so many stock-brokers were believed 
to be unable to meet their engagements that the Stock Exchange 
was closed by order of its officers, and remained closed ten days. 

On the 22nd there was a general agreement that the worst 
was over, the only failure of importance being that of the Canada 
Southern Railway Company ; but, to guard against a return of the 
symptoms; the aid of the Oovernment was invoked, and an order 
was obtained from the President^ to turn the contents of the 
national treasury into the money m^ket by purchasing Government 
bonds with Government legal-tender notes. No advantage what- 
ever resulted from the action of the Government, for the reason that 
the holders of the national bonds were not generally the persons 
needing money, and no others could gain access to the supply in 
the treasury. The New York savings’ banks, however, were largo 
holders of bonds, and, apprehending a run upon themselves, 
they rushed headlong to get them converted into greenbacks, 
which thej immediately put under lock and key. The savings’ 
banks were piotccted against runs by a provision of law w^hich 
authorises them to require thirty or sixty days’ notice from depo- 
sitors of an intention to draw out their money. Before the expira- 
tion of this period the panic had subsided, and the managers found 
that they had exchanged an intCrest-bearing security for another 
bearing no interest. They had sold their bonds at panic prices, and 
must buy them back at an advance, if at all ; but what is to the 
purpose now is that the greenbacks poured out of the Government 
vaults went straightway into the savings’ bank vaults, and produced 
no effect whatever on the money market. It may bo added that if 
they had not gone into the hands of the savings’ bank managers 
they would probably have remained in the Government vaults. 

On the 23rd the bad symptoms returned. The banking-house of 
Henry Clews and Company suspended. This w as a house that had 
olose and somewhat questionable relations with the Government at 
Washington. The drain upon the New York banks for currency 
had now become so severe that the regular operation of the clearing- 
house was no longer possible ; and it was determined to issue 
$10,000,000 of certificates based upon bills receivable of the banks, 
to be used for paying balances at the clearing-house instead of legal- 
tender notes. These certificates were issued by a clearing-house 
committee, who passed judgment u 2 )on the bills receivable, and 
required a margin of 25 per cent, to make good any probable depre- 
ciation resulting from mercantile failures. I am not aware that 
this device was ever before resorted to as a means of ballasting 
commerce against the temporary eficcts of a panic. It certainly 
merits the attention of economists ; for although it amounted, in a legal 
point of view, to a general bank suspension, it checked the prevailing 
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terror in a notable manner. Instead of a dozen or more of the weaker 
banks, and perhaps all of thorn 'eventually, being closed up, with 
the possibility of having their affairs settled through the courts of 
law, the stronger ones sustained the weaker ; and, what is more to the 
point, their united action exei^ised a moral force on the community 
which effectually prevented a run, ^r any •extreme measures to 
compel the immediate payment of deposits by legal proceedings. 

As a corollary to this action, tho banks, on the 24th, ceased 
paying large cheques at their j^ountors, but certified them good 
through the clearing-house.*’ Cheques for small sums were paid as 
usual. Larger ones were pad, if required by manufacturers or others 
to pay wages to operatives. Certified cheques and clearing-house 
certificates fell to I per cent, discount, and became a marketable 
commodity. The total amount of clearing-house certificates *rosc, 
during the period of suspension, to $22,000,000, from which jpoint it 
gradually sank until the 1st of Noven^ber, when they were all 
redeemed and resumption took place. ^ • 

On the 25th, the Philadelphia, Baltimore, New Orleans, Cincin- 
nati, and St. Louis banks followed the example of the New York 
banks, i,e. suspended the payment of currency on large cheques, 
issued clearing-house certificates for bank balances, and expostulated 
with their customers, instead of ejither paying them or closing their 
doors. Within a few days this policy had been adopted in nearly 
every town in the United States where three or more banks existed, 
a clearing-house being extemporised for tho occasion. In Chicago 
a different policy was pursued. That city was very fiivourably situ- 
ated for drawing currency from the west. The panic had come in 
the midst of tho crop-moving season. Chicago, being tho principal 
centre of the grain trade, was in a position to command currency in 
spite of the utmost efforts of eastern cities to retain and hoard it, 
and accordingly it began to flow thither very rapidly, first at the 
rate of $1,000,000, and gradually rising to $r3,500,000 per day, to 
pay for grain. The principal banks of that city believed that the^ 
could respond to any run that would probably be made upon 
them, and refused to enter into any arrangement for paying or 
receiving balances from each other in clearing-house promises. 
There was accordingly «, run in Chicagd, and five banks suspended. 
Three of those were perfectly solvent, and soon resumed business. 

On the 26th, currency attained a premium of 3 to 5 per cent, over 
certified bank cheques in New York, but the premium of gold over 
currency was declining. During all this time there was absolutely 
no quotable rate of interest anywhere, but time transactions in grain 
at Chicago showed that some traders wese willing to pay at the rate 
of 20 per cent, per month, and that they could be accommodated at 
that rate. It is probable that some loans .were made, even in tho 
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height of the panics at moderate rates of interest, as a matter of^ 
favour, or in order to protect security which would otherwise have 
been lost altogether; but such transactions cannot be adduced to 
show any such thing as a market rate for the use of money. In 
fact, there was no market rate. * t 

On the 29th reporta came from the manufacturing districts that 
employers were discharging thSir operatives, or putting them on half 
time. Several mercantile failures wore announced in Philadelphia, and 
the Glenham Manufacturing Compaifjf , a large woollen establishment, 
suspended. The mere panic terror had now so far spe^t itself that the 
New Yorfc Stock Exchange ventured to’reopen its doors on the 30th. 

The remaining events of the forty-day period, which commenced 
on the 17th of September, may be briefly narrated. On the 2nd of 
October the j)rcmium of currency as compared with certified cheques 
had fallen to 1 per cent., and soon after it declined to -J*, and then to 
-g-, and on the 31st it difsappeared entirely. Mercantile failures 
bfecame more numerous, and reports of manufacturing distress mul- 
tiplied. (in the 10th of October a series of remarkable ups and 
downs in the Stock Exchange commenced, showing that large 
holders, who were not yet broken, were making desperate efforts to 
restore prices to something near the old figures. Fluctuations of 10 
per cent, in a single day in some classes of securities were not un- 
common. Some failures took place among these operators more 
important than any that had been announced in September. The 
banks throughout the country had generally retired their clearing- 
house certificates, and being no longer threatened with a run for 
deposits, found no difficulty in meeting all demands made upon them 
for currency. But the crisis was ploughing a deep furrow through 
the mercantile, manufacturing, and railway interests, and through 
all branches of speculation. There had been a fall in the prices of 
nearly aU commodities except grain, which ^was sustained by an active 
foreign demand. On the 31st the paper of a largo Rhode Island 
fhanufacturing firm, employing nearly two million spindles, went to 
protest. The liabilities were said to be $14,000,000, and the assets 
much larger in amount, but among these assets w^as a most extra- 
ordinary collection of investments for cotton spinning and print 
works, embracing water-power in Maine, and* also in South Carolina, 
lands in Kansas, sheet-iron works, steamships, street railways, loco- 
motive w'orks, saw mills, flax mills, savings banks, and race courses. 
This was the largest mercantile failure of the year. The price of 
gold (payable in greenbacks) had been quite steady at 111 to 113 
before the panic. It sank slowly to lOG i on the 7th of November 
(the lowest since the war), from which point it rose to llO-J- in 
December. That is to say, greenbacks had been w’orth about 90 
cents to the dollar before the panic, rose to 94 during the panic, 
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and declined to about 90 after it. United States Five per Cent. 
Bonds, which stood at 114|. in July, fell to 106 in September, to 105 
in October and November, and rose to 113 in December^ The other 
classes of national securities showed about the same fluctuations. 

The following table shows Jhe mercantile failures in the United 
States for a period of five years and three montjis : ^ 


Year. | 

Number of Vailurcs. 

• 

liiabUilicB. 

• 

Average IJabilltieB 
to each Failure. 

1871 • 

1 . 1 

1 2,915 

Dollars, i 

85,252,000 

Dollars, 
29,245 . 

1872 

4,069 

121,056,000“ 

29,996 

1873 

0,183 

228,449,000 I 

44,045 

1871 1 

5,830 

155,233,000 

26,627 * 

1873 

7,740 

201,060,000 

25,960 

187(r- 

2,806. 

64,000,000 

1 22,808 . 


Railway bonds in default at the beginning of the present year 
amounted to $789,307,605, of which $535,907,065 were held in the 
United Slates, and $253,400,000 abroad. Of this sunt; $226,425,100 
were in default prior to September 20, 1873.® 

The causes and antecedents of this crisis were of like nature with 
those of all previous financial crises, from the great tulip speculation 
in Holland, in 1030, down to the ^^rcsent time — viz., a great multi- 
plication of debts based upon a relatively small amount of capital. 
Some writers have endeavoured to draw a distinction between a 
financial crisis and a commercial crisis. Indeed, it is doubtful 
whether any crisis of the kind we arc considering has ever taken 
place anywhere without finding plenty of people, of more or less 
repute, to call it a financial and not a commercial crisis, implying 
thereby that it was a popular misunderstanding respecting money, 
and not a real deficiency of the means of payment. There is no 
room for such a distinctioft. The yardsticks, the scales, and the peck 
measures never produced any crisis, nor is it in their nature to pro- 
duce one. No more is it in the nature of that other tool for facilitat- 
ing the exchange of i^ropcrty called money. The financial crisis and 
the commercial crisis are two names for the same thing. "What that 
thing is it is the aim of ^this article to inquire. A distinction is per- 
fectly allowable, however, and even necessary, between a crisis pro- 
duced by internal, and one produced by external, causes. The real 
financial crisis is the one which has wrought itself out by purely 

(1) These figures are fvom the annual reports of tho Mercantile Agency of R. G. Dun, 
and Co., who have on their books Iho names of 680,000 individuals and firms. They 
do not report failures of banks, brokers, real cstt^to dealers, railway companies, or 
persons not engaged in mercantile business or closely allied trades. 

(2) Three months. 

(3) Financial Seview, William B. Dana and Co., New*Tork. 
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commercial events. A crisis caused by political revolution, like that 
in Franco in 1848, belongs to a difiFerent category. The migration 
or hiding o( capital to escape the apprehended dangers of com- 
munism, or invasion, or any other form of public disorder, may lead 
to extensive bank failures, and these may lead to mercantile failures, 
the whole assuming the appeofrance of a financial crisis, but it is not 
the phenomenon 'we are now.considering. 

The war of the rebellion closed in the spring of 1865, having 
demonstrated not merely the tenaVty of the combatants on both 
sides, but stupendous powers of production. It is prpbably no exag- 
geration to say that the expenditure the two sections during the 
four years, after making due allowance for the use of a depreciated 
currenej'', exceeded 4,000 millions of dollars gold value, or a sum 
equal to the whole debt, of Great Britain. Of this sum, not more 
than one-tenth, if so much, was borrowed from abroad while the war 
was in progress. The eupability of producing a surplus of two 
hundred ijiillions sterling per year was as little suspected by the 
people of the United States themselves as by those of other coun- 
tries; and when we consider that a million men WTre constantly 
withdrawn from productive employment — the number rising much 
above that at times — ^ve cannot fail to perceive how rapid would be 
the increase of wealth if the labopr, the natural resources, and the 
machinery of the country could be called into as great activity in 
time of peace as in war. The phenonieTion of great prosperity, 
coincident with the waste and destruction of property by war, is 
easily explained when we consider how small a share of the potential 
energy of the people ordinarily finds employment. 

Thb co\mtry was fairly prosperous during the four years succeed- 
ing the war, and at the expiration of this time there wus much 
capital seeking investment in- America, and still more in Europe. 
In 1869 the Pacific railway avus opened ajid the country seemed to 
accept that event as a signal for general speculation. Prices of 
real estate rose in the chief cities with great rapidity. Immigration 
was pouring in fast, under the pressure of inexorable military 
service and the danger of Avar in Europe. To take advantage of 
this increase of population a number of large railway land-grants 
were pressed upon Congres.s, and passed,, and others that had lain 
dormant for years were actively entered upon.^ An unexampled 
railway mania sprang up. The market for American securities in 
England, Germany, and Holland became A^cry active, so active, 
indeed, that the ordinary rules of prudence A^'cre entirely cast aside 

(1) Tho 'whole number of acres, good and bad, available under old and new grants, 
was 170,208,000, three-fourths of which was o0ered to the various Pacific railways — the 
largest grant being to the Northern Pacific, 47,000,000 acres. Grants to the amount of 
6,859,000 acres have been forfeited and not renewed. 
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by the investors. Rascals on both sides of the water hastened to 
put their sickles into this bounteous harvest. Schemes and 
prospectuses were sowed broadcast over Germany that rfo American 
would put a dollar in, and were greedily taken up.^ Others, that 
Germany and England rejected, were eagerly taken by Americans, 
and in the end both sorts wciit to pprdition together. Town and 
county bonds in aid of railways were voted by populations by 
wholesale. There was a great ^peculation in iron. Prices rose 
rapidly, and mills and furnaces were multiplied. The average 
increment of railway mileage in Iho country from 1859 .to 1869 
had been under 2,000 miles per year. In 1869 it rose to ^,953 
miles; in 1870, to 5,690 miles ; in 1871, to 7,670 miles. In. 1872, 
the market for railway bonds both at home and abroad showed signs’ 
of glut, and the railway increment for the year fell back to^6,167 
miles, in 1873 to 3,948 miles, and in 1874 to 1,940 miles. Mean- 
while, general speculation spread on all sides. Imports and exports 
increased rapidly. The loans and discounts of the banks mounted 
up six times faster than the deposits. The loan masket had been 
extremely capricious for a year or two before the panic, but there 
was an average rise in the rate of interest, culminating in the 
autumn of 1872, from which period it gradually fell till the spring 
of 1873, when it again commenced rising, and continued rising till 
Sc^ptember, when it went out of sight completely. The usury law, 
which still remains in force in the chief commercial city, and in 
nearly all the States, renders it diflScult to obtain the exact rates of 
interest, since banks and other moneyed corporations are compelled 
to square their transactions, ostensibly at least, by the legal rate 
(7 per cent, in New York). The rates are of two kinds: 1, for 
short date commercial paper ; 2, for call loans, on collateral security. 
In a normal condition of the money market the rates for call loans 
are 2 to 3 per cent, belo^f the commercial rate, but in a period of 

(1) Take, for oxjimplo, tho Kockford, Rock Island and St. Louis railway. Bonds ti* 
tho amount of $9,000,000, in this Bupei-nuous and ridiculous enterprise, were sold at 
something near par, principally in Germany. They afterwards declined to 6 cents 
per dollar. Some litigation whicli took place last your, over this j)roperty, disclosed 
the fact that iho two firms of Budgo, Schiff, and Co., of new Yoik, and Moritz Budge, 
of Frankfort-on-lho-Main, pocketed $1,427,423 for thoir exertions in selling these 
insecurities to their countrymen. After other means of squeezing the property and the 
bondholders had been exhausted, resort was had to speculating in gold with the funds in 
tho treasury. Mr. Boody, tho treasurer, testified that Budge and Co. claimed that they 
had lost $100,000 in one such operation, and $44,000 in another, and that they 
demandr d to he reimbursed from tho funds of tho company. “ I asked them at the 
time/' says Mr. Boody, “ for a statement — tho parties from whom they had bought 
gold, the amount purchased from each ; they declined to give it. Subsequently in 
writing I demanded the information, and in wiiling they refused to give it, but the loss 
was incurred, and charged to tho company. 

** Question, Is that included in this amount ? 

“ Answer, Yes ; I never believed there was any gold hemgld or any gold sold,"' 
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great stringency, like the autunm of 1872, they rise much higher 
than the commercial rate. This apparent anomaly is probably 
accounted fbr by the fact that in the time of stringency loans on 
commercial paper are largely a matter of favouritism, whereas 
call loans for carrying stocks are governed by the strict rules of 
supply and demand! The financial Review says, “ For two years 
prior to jthe financial crisis.of 1873 the money market had worked 
with extraordinary closeness, the rates paid on call loans occasionally 
reaching to | of 1 per cent, per diem, in addition to the legal 
rate of 7, per cent, per annum. The remarkalble stringency in money 
arose from the immense demand which sprang up from new railway 
enterprises, and also to supply the general speculative operations 
' which had been fostered by the issues of paper money, and which 
went on until checked by the monetary pressure that reached a climax 
in the panic of 1873. During 1874 money was unusually easy.'' I 
shall be compelled to dissent from the opinion here expressed, that 
the speculative operations were fostered in any peculiar sense by 
the issues of .paper money. The Review then gives the rates of 
interest on commercial paper for a scries of years, from which the 
following are selected : — 


Year. 


January. 

May. • . 

July. 

September. 

November. 

1872 


8 to 10 

7 to 8 ' 

6 to 7 

10 to 12 

12 

1873 


9 to 12 

5 to 7 ’ 

0 to 7 

! j 

12 to 18 

1874, 

average for whole year . 

. 

. 

. 0 

1875 


>» 

If 

• 

• 



The next exliibit of importance in the present investigation is 
the statistics of bank deposits and bank loans. The returns are for 
the month of October in each year except 1873, which are for 
September 12 • 

'Deposits and Loans and Discounts of the National Banks of the 
United States in Millions of Dollahs. 



1868. 

1869. 

1870. 

j 1871. 

1872. 

1878. 

Deposits . 

579 ‘ 

511 

1 

507 ! 

1 coo 

613 

622 

Loans and discounts 

657 

682 

712 

1 827 

872 

940 


Deposits and Loans and Discounts of the National Banks of 
New York City. 



1860. 

1870. 

1871. 

1872. 

1873. 

Individual deposits 

136 

127 

141 

117 

Ill 

Loans and discounts . 

158 

C 

168 

198 

' 175 

199 
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The reader will observe the comparative steadiness of bank 
deposits in the country at large during the whole period, and the 
rapid expansion of loans and discounts, especially the .increase of 
twenty-four millions in New York city from 1872 to 1873 on an 
actual decrease of deposits. TJie expansion of bank loans is a noted 
phenomenon of pcidods antecedent to coinincrcifil crises, so much so 
that one might almost venture to eslsmatc the nearness of a crisis 
by comparing the tables of different jjeriods. This increase* of bank 
loans, as I shall show hereafter, is a consequence and not a cause 
of the state of commercial activity which ends in panic and crash. 

It has already t)een remarked that the antecedents of the A*]iierican 
crisis of 1873 were identical in their nature with every other com- 
mercial crisis of which any account can bo found, viz., specuration, . 
or the act of buying with a view to soiling at a higher price, Und 
over-trading, or the act of 1}uying and selling too much on a^iven 
capital. !Most commonly those two elements arc accompanied by 
two others, namely, the destruction or loss of previously accimiulatei 
capital, and the rapid conversion of circulating into fixecl capital. 
Speculation and destruction of capital usually go together in pre- 
paring the way for a crisis. Speculation may bring on a crisis 
without the destruction of capital. If people go in debt to each 
other for tulip bulbs at a thousand florins each, as the Dutcli did in 
the seventeenth century, and tulips Wldenly fall in the market, it will 
be found that the debts remain a fixed sum while the assets have 
shrunk to a much less value, and a crisis Avill be the result, a crisis 
of more or less intensity according to the number of persons and 
interests involved, directly and indirectly, in the traffic. The tulips 
w^ill remain in the cuinmunity, and their utility in i)Coi)lc’s gardens 
w^ill be as great as ever. Consequently there may bo no resulting 
loss of capital, though a great many people may be ruined. There 
may be a very extensive and uns<atisfactory transfer of property 
among different members of the community without any loss in the 
aggregate. I say this may happen, but what almost always docs* 
happen is that there is an aggregate loss resulting from the bad 
investment of capital during the si^eculative period. 

The element of credit is an essential ingredient of a financial crisis. 
However great the dcstrqption of capital may be at any time, there can 
be no such thing as a revulsion if nobody is in debt. There may be 
a famine, but there can be no crisis if nobody owes more than he can 
pay. There may be hard times and great scarcity resulting from 
war, fires, floods, bad harvests, and other calamities, but without the 
relation of debtor and creditor there will be no financial crisis. It 
may happen that at a time when the business of a country is on 'a 
really sound basi§ some unforeseen event, or some unobserved train of 
circumstances, may sweep off so much capital in so short a space of 
time that existing debts cannot be paid with what is left. I cannot 
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recall any case where 'this has been the sole cause. The English 
crisis of 1847 was undoubtedly greatly aggravated and perhaps 
precipitated by the failure of the potato crop in Ireland, and the 
absorption of a large amount of capital in railway construction, but 
it was set on foot by heavy speculations during the two preceding 
years, and the bankruptcies, actually began among the grain specu- 
lators. Even in such a case as this the debts are the essential 
element 'of the crisig. 

I therefore offer this dehnition 4 A financial crisis consists of an 
undue accumulation of debts based upon exaggerated and fanciful 
ideas of the value of. property, usually accompanied by the destruc- 
tion' and loss of capital, and the rapid conversion of circulating into 
fixed' capital. 

Acquaintance with the fundamental principles of currency and 
exchange is presumed in the readers of this Review. Only such 
reference will be made to them in the present discussion, as may be 
••necessary to preserve continuity of argument. All trade is at bottom 
barter. Troperty and services are really exchanged for each other. 
Money, curr^cy, bank notes, cheques, bills of exchange and clearing 
houses are different instruments, or tools, for facilitating ihc exchange 
of property with the greatest amount of exactitude and the least 
amount of friction. All exchanges are made, however, and all 
contracts must be settled, in teniis of the pound sterling, the dollar, 
the franc, or whatever may be the money of the country. Bank 
deposits consist, for the most })art, of written evidences of owner- 
ship, or title-deeds, of the circulating capital of the country — 
the wheat, cotton, cattle, iron, yam, sugar, coal, linen, and other 
property in transit between producer and consumer, whether the 
producers and consumers be in the same t;ountry or in different 

* countries. The proportion which currency (bank notes, government 
notes and gold) bears to drafts, cheques, and bills of exchange (repre- 
senting property in transit), varies according to the density of popula- 
tion and the habits of the people. In Anglo-Saxon countries it may 
be said to vary according to density of population only. In London, 
the drafts, cheques, &c., arc about 97 per cent, of the bank deposits; 
in New* York about 90 ; in Chicago about 80. A bank deposit 
usually represents a sale of property, the proceeds of which the bank 
undertakes to collect, and if the depositor is in good standing, the 

* amount is immediately placed to his credit. A bank cheque usually 
represents a purchase ; and the various sales and purchases are offset 
against each other at the clearing houses, and the balances paid in 
the legal tender of the country. 

Now all the debts in the country have to be paid out of its circu- 
lating capital, and if any process is going on whereby the aggregate 
of debt is unduly increased in proportion to the capital, or the capital 
undidy diminished in proportion to the debt, you may be sure there 
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is a crisis brewing. When I commenced ho examine the crisis of 
1873 I had the impression that there had been a considerable dimi- 
nution of circulating capital, owing to the railway and public and 
private building mania, the great fires, and the manifest increase of 
expenditure among all classes, for some years prior to the panic ; 
but when I came to look at the tables pf the bank deposits I found 
that I was mistaken. These deposits ere an accurate index of the 
amount of circulating capital in the country at different times, and 
the loans and discounts of the banks are an accurjite index of the 
amount of debt contracted at different times. Of course there are 
other debts (a v6ry largo amount), not shown, in the bank I6ans and 
other circulating property (especially in the districts not provided 
with banks), not shown in the deposits ; but the movement of loans, 
and deposits is a perfectly good criterion to nhow what in going on in the 
community. Well, we find* that from 1868 to September 12,* 1873, 
the national bank deposits had increased $43,000,000, but the loans 
had increased in the same time $283,000,0t)0 — that is, the aggregate 
debt had increased 50 i)er cent, in five years, while the ^aggregate 
circulating capital had increased only 7^ per cent.* The capital 
during this period had been and continued to be practically a fixed 
quantity.^ Only the surplus produced each year, added to what was 

(1) This viow is confirmed by tho internal trallic of tho country. The number of 
tons moved by railway showed an average iAcrease from year to year, which continued, 
as did also the bank deposits, afteir the panic. Poor’s “ ilailway Manual of the United 
States,” a standard authority, shows that tho quantity of goods transported (measured by 
tons) was somewhat greater in 187*1 than in 1873, although tho gross earnings wero 
$6,000,000 loss. Tho following comparative statement is compiled from tho same 
authority, sliowing tho railway earnings, operating expenses, &c., for the calendar 
years 1873 and 1874. 


Year, 

Ninnbor of 
Miles. 

Gross 

Earnings. 

Operating 

Expenses. 

Percentage 
of Expenses to 
Gmss 
Earnings. 

Net Earnings. 

Dividends. 

1S73 

1874 

70,651 

72,6123 

$ ‘ 

526,419,935 

520,460,016 

$ 

342,609,373 

330,895,058 

65-1 

G3-6 

$ 

183,810,562 

189,570,958 

$ 

67,120,709 
67,042,942 • 


Tho external traffic showed u similar but more irregular increase. The following 
tables show the imports and exports of morchandisc (gold values) for a series of years, 
including the year of panic. 


Year 

ending June 30th. 

• Imports. 

Exports. 

1868 

1869 

1870 

1871 

1872 

1873 

1874 

$ 

358,733,098 

414,256,243 

452,876,665 

618, 769, .518 
673,012,888 
684,633,736 
696,865,248 

« 

370,555,738 
371,045,149 
455,208,341 
478,115,292 
476,421.478 
676,227,017 
. 633,339,368 


<*I doubt if there would be found a single example of a groat increase of fixed capital, 
at a time and place where circulating capital was not* rapidly increasing likewise.” 
Mill's Political Economy,” Book I., chapter vi. ^ 
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borrowed from abroad, had been invested in railways, buildings, and 
other fixed property; but the aggregate amount of debt was a 
steadily inqj’easing quantity, growing more top-heavy each year, 
until, like an inverted pyramid, a very slight push or gust of wind 
would tip it over. That the reaction really commenced in 1872 is 
shown by the extrao;*dinary rise in tho rate of interest, and by the 
great increase in the number of failures, and the amount of lia- 
bilities represented, over the previous year. Nevertheless the centre 
of gravity was not thrown whoBy outside tho base till tho fol- 
lowing year. During this twelvemonth the bank loans increased 
$68,000^000, against an increase of only $7,000,000 m the deposits — 
that is, the debts increased 7 1 per cent, in one year, while the avail- 
able capital increased only per cent. In New York city, where 
the avalanche of insolvency first began to move, the indebtedness 
increjfsed during that year, by the same Showing, 13 per cent., while 
the available capital decreased 5 per cent. The failure of Jay Cooke 
and Company did not produce the panic in any other way than 
this — thal it disclosed to the public tho pre-existing fact that the 
aggregate indebtedness was too great to be paid out of the circu- 
lating capital. If John Doe has borrowed some millions, payable on 
demand, having nothing better to sell than Northern Pacific bonds, 
and if iliehard Hoe comes into tho market with sonic millions of 
bushels of wheat, and both arc* striving to get possession of the 
same — I had almost said money, but it is better to stick to the text 
and say circulating capital, that is, iron, shoes, cloth, sugar, pork, 
furniture, &c. — then if there is not enough foi* both, Iliehard Hoc 
will surely get it and John Doe will fail. And so as to all tho rest. 
Those whose debts are largest, in proportion to their means of com- 
manding the circulating capital of the countrj^ or, in the language 
♦of commerce, those whose liabilities are largest in proportion to their 
available assets, will fail first. Those debts, contracted on a scale of 
imaginary prosperity, were incapable of shrinking down to tho real 
' facts. When the facts were actually disclosed in September, 1873, 
every business man was quick to recognise their import, and all 
clutched simultaneously at the means of payment. This clutching 
constituted the panic. 

Monetary panics are always of short duration. A few months after 
^the panic of 1873, money was plentiful in all the business centres, 
and borrowers with good collaterals could get all they wanted at 
4 per cent. ; but the crisis — ^the Nemesis of tho violated laws of com- 
merce — was taking vengeance in all directions upon tho guilty and 
the innocent, and especially upon the innocent — the labourers in 
Jurnaces and factories,, the sewing women, and the small savings 
depositors. A panic is usually<described as a want of confidence, 
with the implication that if people would only have confidence 
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business would settle down into its customary cbannel. And so it 
would, if the want of confidence were not well founded. But if the 
deck-load of liabilities is really too great for the ballast of capital, 
the craft will turn over, and no proclamation of confidence can stay 
it up ; nor can any issue of biiink notes or government notes prop it 
up. The deficiency is a deficiency not of pr^)mises to pay, but of 
the meam of paymenty and the means df payment are the commodities 
of commerce, including the commodity gold, which foreigners are 
always willing to take in exclian^e for their surplus, or for any debts 
we may be owiujg them. 

What followed the panic **and what continues to this day, is the 
painful and impossible effort to pay a very large amount of indebted- 
ness with a relatively small amount of capital. The portion which* 
cannot be paid must be sponged out by the bankruptcy courts dr by 
compromise. Meanwhile,* as railway extension and large bhilding 
operations have come to a pause, and jfs nearly all jiersons are 
deprived of some part of their usual and expected income, and afe 
forced to economize in their expenditures, we have the ptenomenon 
of a glut in the market, and this at a time when, as has been shown, 
there is really a deficiency of commodities to pay existing debts with. 
The apparent anomaly would disappear if the holders of the sur- 
plus commodities would give thpm to the bankrupt debtors to pay 
off their liabilities wdth ; for consumption would then revive. The 
holders of Northern Pacific bonds — this case is used for illustration 
merely — ^being in receipt of their usual income, would be able once 
more to purchase. The production of the country had adjusted 
itself before the panic to a certain rate of consumption, and when 
consumption was checked production went on, not so rapidly as 
before, but still too rapidly for the diminished means of consumers. 
Over-production, stagnation, and loss of employment arc thus 
explained. The duration of the hard times depends for the most 
part on the percentage that banki’upt estates are able to pay, and on 
the expeditiousness of the payment.^ Something will depend upod 

(1) ** Estimating^ the avoingo yield of fuilod estates to bo 33} percent, (under the 
operations of tho new bankruptcy law it will £i]l far short of that), the actual loss to 
capital account, by the failures of tho year (187d}, will stand at about $120,000,000. 
This amount is equivalent to the value of one half of the cotton crop, and is more by 30 
per cent, than tho entire yield*of all the gold and silver mines of the country. It is a 
serious loss that individuals have to bear, to bo deducted from the profits of business, or 
to trench on the accumulations of previous years. This 120 millions of loss represents a 
profit at 10 per cent, on 1,200 millions of dollars of business ; in other words, that 
amount of business of the country for tho pasL year has been done for nothing, the 
profits being absorbed by losses. This loss of 120 millions of dollars is luckily diffused 
over a good many centres of trade, and has been pretty equally divided between 
individual concerns ; but it is safe to infer that, coupled wiUi tho decline in values, tho 
loss by bad debts must have caused a shrinkage more apparent than in any year since 
the panic." — ^B. G. Bun and Co.’s Annual Circular, for tho year 1875. 

** The figures which we present herewith do not gi^ much encouiagemsnt to the 

VOL. XIX. W.S. 3 I 
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the number of failures yet to come. To ascertain what is requisite 
to restore general prosperity is a complicated problem, since some 
trades are depressed more than others, wheat-growing being fairly 
prosperous, while iron-smelting is nearly prostrate. Between these 
extremes many degrees of depression are to be found. Given a 
certain number of people trained to certain vocations, and a certain 
amount of fixed capital, what is needed to put the unemployed 
portion to work P Manifestly either new markets, or such a lessening 
of the cost of production as will brilig their respective commodities 
within reach of a larger body of consumers. Both wages and profits 
have already fallen in particular trades,' and it seems probable that 
they Tnill fall still more — ^how much more can only be determined by 
the course of events. Free-trade would lessen the cost of produc- 
tion by giving manufacturers cheaper materials, and would thereby 
open new markets to certain articles. It^* is therefore suggested as 
one step, and an important one, out of the present slough. 

*'The currency has been purposely left out of view in discussing the 
financial crisis, partly because it tends to befog the real facts consti- 
tuting the crisis, and partly because I conceive that it had very little to 
do with bringing it on. It could have had nothing to do with it except 
in one of two ways, either by diminishing the amount of circulating 
capital, or by increasing the amount of indebtedness based thereon. 
Some persons contend that the use of an irredeemable currency docs 
stimulate the creation of debts. That it should do so while the cur- 
rency is expanding — that is, while it is depreciating — can be very 
easily understood, since it offers to speculators the opportunity of 
pocketing the difference between its value to-day and its value at a 
future time, but that it should tend to this result in any great degree 
while the volume is stationary, I cannot perceive. Ilcnco I reject 
the notion that the currency, irredeemable though it bo, was any 
considerable agent in bringing on the crisis. A similar crisis exists 
at the present timp in countries whore the currency has all the time 
Been redeemable in gold, and other crises, and worse ones, have 
existed in America at periods when the currency was redeemable in 
gold. Indeed, similar crises have occurred in places where there 
was no paper currency whatever. Irredeemable currency has sins 
enough of its own to answer ?or without loadijug it with transgressions 
in no way peculiar to it, and having an entirely different parentage. 

belief that the return of a prosperous condition is any nearer, except in the passage of 
time, than a year ago. The business of the country, in every department, continuea to 
be restricted to the narrowest limits. Without a correspon^g reduction in expenses, 
and in the &ce of declining prices of all staples, the possibilitieB of profit have been 
slight indeed. It is, therefore, not a matter of surprise that so many have succumbed to 
the pressure of the times ; the wonder rather is, that with all the discouragement which 
m the past two or three years has been experienced, so many survive in a condition of 
apparent stability.*'— first qtuurter of 1876 , 
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The practical exemption of France f!rom*the financial crises which 
periodically afflict America, England, Germany, and the Scan- 
dinavian countries, deserves our attention. Even the^ great finan- 
cial typhoon of 1857, which swept around the world and across the 
equator, only skirted the edges of Franco, causing a few failures in 
Havre and Marseilles, chiefly in the Americaij trade, and advancing 
the rate of discount of the Bank of France for a short time to 10 per 
cent.^ For all practical purposes France was in the centre pf a 
cyclone, enjoying a calm, Avhile* the rest of the civilised world was 
strewn with every species of commercial desolation. And such has 
been her position in the crisis of 1873, notwithstanding thd payment 
of the milliards to Germany. Germany, however, the recipient of 
the milliards, has been convulsed with hard times and mel’cantile 
distress. The reason is simjjy that the Frenchman is very*littlo 
{iddicted to going in debi? very little inclined to speculate, and very 
much given to hoarding his gains. Perhaps he docjs not get rich 
quite so fast as his neighbour across the Channel, but on the othor 
hand he keeps what lie gets, and generally escapes tlfosc terrible 
financial crashes thfit smite the Teutonic and Anglo-Saxon countries 
with such clockwork regularity. The Frenchman seems to have 
taken to heart the lesson taught by the great Mississippi bubble, to 
keep out of mad speculations. Neither the Englishman nor his off- 
spring, the American, learned anything of lasting value from the 
South Sea bubble or the score of bubbles that have since burst at 
different times on their hands. Nor has the plodding and methodi- 
cal German, so apt a scholar in many directions, learned this lesson, 
although commended to him by frequent and severe chastisement. 
There is no mystery whatever in the healthy condition of the French 
finances and French trade since the payment of the German war 
indemnity. France habitually holds not less than £240,000,000 
sterling of the precious metals,^ Such a reserve of the most realis- 
able property known to cbmmerct.;, coupled with the national prudence 
on the subject of debt, and the national habit of putting little or no 
money into things they know nothing about, very readily accounts 
for the practical exemption of France from these sore visitations. 
It is an encouraging sign of the times that the French people 
are beginning to appreciate their high position in the world of 
industry and commerce, and to place thrift, in which they indu- 
bitably excel, in the balance against military prowess, in which they 
can no longer claim pre-eminence. 

(1) Art. **Les Crises Commerciales et Monctaires,” byE. de Layeleye, 

llfmdes, Jan. 1, 186d. From another article in the Revue (Nov. 16, 1865), by V. 
Bonnet, it appears that an advance of tho rate of disconnt to 7 per cent, by the Bahk of 
France is considered there a financial oxisis. 

(2) Y. Bonnet, in dee Deux Mendee^ July 1, 1878. 

3i 2 • 
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Much stress is laid by some writers on the agency of banks in 
bringing on financial crises by 'an tindue expansion of loans or note 
circulation, of both. Perhaps we have a right to expect that bankers 
will be wiser than others in discerning the approach of these cata^- 
strophes, and more prudent in applying the brakes to prevent them. 
But, in fact, they are pot wiser than others, they never have been — 
unless those of Scotland may be called an exception — and they pro- 
bably never will be. They live in the same atmosphere as other 
people, and when it becomes surcltorged with the oxygen of high 
prices, large profits, active speculation, and a delusive prosperity, 
they become exhilarated with the rest, ahd make large loans. They 
are importuned to do so by their customers, and impelled to do so 
by their interest. It is the high prices, the large profits, the specu- 
lation, and the appearance of prosperity, that bring on banlc expan- 
sion. It is not bank expansion that caifses the high prices, the 
speculation, &c. It is not in the power of banks to expand either 
their loans or their note circulation, except in response to a pre- 
existing outside demand. Bank notes redeemable in coin do not 
raise prices. The competition of buyers in the market does this. ' 
After every great crisis the banks are fiercely denounced for their 
excessive expansion. Or rather, they are first denounced for not 
expanding more, and then for having expanded so much previously. 
Both accusations are mainly unjus't. As to expanding more in the 
midst of a panic, that is a sheer impossibility. Each frog is as big 
as an ox already — unless he has been an exceptionally prudent, 
unambitious member of the community — and his very existence 
depends on getting down to his natural size. The other reproach is 
likewise unjust, unless we assume that bankers ought to bo wiser than 
everybody else in the trading community, and sufficiently wiser and 
stronger to hold everybody else in check. In countries where 
banking is free — and private banking is free in all civilised countries 
— it is perfectly futile to expect any sucll thing, since depositors 
will generally place their funds where they can get the amount of 
accommpdation they think they are entitled to. Even the Scotch 
bankers, whose prudence and prescience on the whole have excited 
general admiration, can show in their own midst some of the worst 
eases of financial incendiarism on record. « 

What it is that sets a general speculation going can hardly be 
considered an open question. The tendency of profits to a minimum, 
the competition of capital, the smallness of the field of employment 
in particular countries, the restiveness of the owners of capital when 
they find their profits growing less and less, the temptation to 

(1) This iB a principle sought *to be established (and successfully established) in 
Tooko’s “ History of Prices.” The distinction between bank notes and oUier credit instru- 
ments on the one hand, and the ** act of buying,” on the other, as applied to this subjeot, 
is very clearly presented in Mr. Bonamy Price’s ** Principles of Currency,” p. IW. 
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embark in new schemes when old and well-tried investments have 
absorbed all the capital that can be profitably employed in them : 
all this is so lucidly set forth in Book IV. chapter iv. of MilPs 
Political Economy, that nothing remains to be said on that point, 
except that the antecedents o^the last American crisis were a striking 
verification of the theory. The accumulaticto. of capital had been 
manifested in the steady advance of public securities, tlie infallible 
sign of the competition of invesJ;ora, and the usual precursor of that 
sort of enterprise which ends in a financial crash. The experience of 
1867 had been forgotten ; the war was ended and the road wj^s clear for 
a fresh run. England, by virtue of her smaller territory and her larger 
annual surplus, had another break-do^vn in 1866, yielding on§ failure 
(that of Overend, Gurney, & Co.,) with liabilities of nearly nineteen 
millions sterling, or more than onc-third of all the mercantile^failures 
that happened in the United States in 1873. The field of employ- 
ment for capital in America is still a largo one, but it is not so lai^e 
as formerly, l^very year witnesses a nearer approach population 
to the arid plains of the West. The railway devglopment of the 
country is a long way in advance of population at present, and that 
outlet for surplus earnings is closed for a considerable time. What 
direction the competition of capital will take next is not certain, but 
it is more likely to be in the way.of free-trade and foreign commerce 
than any other. llesumpfion of specie payments can be efiected at 
any time when there is a real purpose and desire on the part of the 
political majority to accomplish it. It can be done either by funding 
the surplus greenbacks in an interest-bearing bond, or by applying 
a portion of the public- revenues to the redemption and cancellation 
of such surplus, or (which is the most awkward and expensive mode),, 
by accumulating a mass of gold in the treasury to redeem them over 
the counter. Any mode which may be adopted implies a contraction 
of the currency to the vobime needed for that portion of the country's 
business in wliich currency is actually used, viz, : — hand-money or 
pocket-money as distinguished from bank funds. So much ignorance, 
demagogism, and unenlightened selfishness, arc enlisted in this battle 
of Gog and Magog, that some stern use of executive or judicial 
power may be necessary to put an end to it ; for there is mischief 
enough hidden in it toMivide the Union and revolutionise the com- 
ponent parts. That the greenback is a past-due note, a defaulted 
I.O.U., and every reissue of it, after it has been taken in for taxes, 
an illegal act as well as a shameful one, is perfectly clear to lawyers 
as well as economists.^ 

(1) The United States Siiprome Court, in the casoof Hephum v. Griswold, hold that 
tho power to make Govemmont notes a legjil tender existed, if at all, only as a necessary 
and proper means to carry on war. This view was virtually sustained in the suhsequent 
opinion of the Court in the Legal Tender cases, although the judgment in Hepburn f. 
Griswold was reversed. 
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In conclusion I ask^ is it not l^umiliating that the Anglo*Saxi»n 
race, who have achieved so much in the way of conquering natural 
obstacles, subduing the earth, civilising barbarous tribes, estabKsh- 
ing free institutions, and promoting education, cannot subsist with- 
out sowing the wind and reaping the whirlwind of a financial crisis, 
two or three times iA each generation P Is it not possible for the 
English-Baking people (and the German-speaking people as well) 
to perform their important office in^the world without bringing upon 
themselves periodically these direful visitations? Must our trade 
degenerate into gambling every few jrears, and by its evil con- 
sequences plunge great multitudes of innocent people into the depths 
of misery? The mere destruction or expulsion of surplus capital 
fron\ a country of high productive powers is not a very great evil, 
since the vacuum is so speedily and easily filled. But considering 
the noble uses to which it might be applied, it would be best not to 
lose it. The distribution* of wealth has become a more important 
consideration in Europe and America than its production, and here I 
venture to thiqk that the French are in advance of other nations, not 
in virtue of any written theory, or governmental policy, but through 
those close-fisted habits which have been handed down from father to 
son and mother to daughter — ^tho habit not merely of living within 
one's means, but of keeping one's means well in sight — contentment 
with small gains, and horror of debt. Where these national habits 
exist, and to the extent that they exist, the fuel of financial crises is 
wanting, and the poor arc not liable to be thrown on their savings 
for support every few years during the interval of readjustment 
between a crisis and a revival of trade. It is not proposed to discuss 
here the merits and demerits of hoarding tlic j^recious metals, 
which is, after all, only a question of having more or less ready 
means in proportion to the extent of one's business. We all 
know that the Frenchman will hoard to. a large extent, and that 
the Englishman and American will not. Let us accept the fact as it 
is, and with it the fact that when financial gales blow the French- 
man carries more ballast than any rival craft afloat. Probably the 
Anglo-Saxon peoples — I might have mentioned Canada in discuss- 
ing the crisis of 1873, for she has suffered quite as much/x^r capita as 
the States — ^will continue to go headlong af intervals in the future 
as in the past. Within a short time we have heard of a movement, 
seriously considered by the English Government, to appoint a 
standing commission to suspend the Bank Act in times of great 
stringency. This might be likened to a farmer permanently lower- 
ing the fence that confines his cattle, because it had been adeemed 
expedient at some former times to take down the top rail. If 
suspension of the Bank Act is overuseful, its utility consists in quiet- 
ing the fears of those who have no debts to pay — ^iu stopping a 
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Tun for deposits — in checking a blind panic. Those who have 
debts to pay will still be compelled to*draw out their funds. But the 
knowledge that there is a standing commission to suspend the Act 
will encourage traders to take greater risks, and thus tend to bring 
about the contingency for wh^ch the commission is appointed. And 
in the end the Bank itself must bo the judge, .and the sole judge, of 
its ability to exchange its notes payable on demand for the notes of 
merchants payable some time hence, * Tho Bank has no power to 
<5reato the meam of po/yment, aiAl there is fortunately no power to 
compel it to expose itself to insolvency any more than a private indi- 
vidual. So many lessons hrfVe been administered to the Arfglo-Saxon 
communities on the subject of financial crises, without effect, that it 
might seem to have become a matter of general agreement ahd con- 
vention among them that a crisis once in a while is a good thing. 
Very few Americans are df that opinion to-day. • 

Horace White. 


A BALLAD OP PAST MERIDIAN. 


1 . 

One night returning from my twilight walk 
I met the grey mist Death, whoso eyeless brow 
Was bent on me, and from his hand of chalk 
Ho reached me flowers as from a withered bough : 
O Death, what bitter nosegays givest thou ! 


II. 

Death said, “ I gather,” and pursued his way. 

Another stood by me, a shape in stone, 

Sword-hacked and iron-stained, with breasts of clay, 

And metal veins that sometimes fiery shone : 

O Life, how naked and how hard when known ! 

in. 

Life said, ‘‘ As thou hast carved me,” such am I. 

Then memory, like tho nightjar on the pine. 

And sightless hope, a woodlark in night sky, 

Joined notes of Death and Life till night^s decline : 

Of Death, of Life, those inwound notes are mine. 

George Meredith. 
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In Western lands the most welcome apd most joyous of the seasons 
is the spring. In all pges poets have hymned its arrival, or invoked 
its approach. From sunny Ilraly to the chill and brumal North,, 
they have*sung the grateful change wrought upon the face of nature- 
by the Favonian breeze, and tM) ethereal mildness of gentle 
spring. Its smiling sunlight and fertilising showers, its promise 
of a wamicr and more productive time, have excited t£c imaginations 
of many more than poets, and have ei\riched the speech of nations 
with pleasing metaphors. The foreign sojourner in distant China^ 
with* half the globe between him and his Western home, hails 
with delight the advent of a more sobet* season. Having passed* 
over vast and stormy seas, he has changed not only climate, but his. 
mind — at least in this. ^Ihe stifling heat and heavy rains of July 
and August have passed away. The fiery fierceness of the summer 
sun is no longel* to be dreaded, nor the sweltering temperature of a 
cloudy afternoon. Cool mornings and delicious evenings, with noons- 
not too sultry, malcc up the early autumn day. A delicate azure, 
broken by the white of fleecy clouds, replaces the brazen ardour of 
the summer sky, or the heavy fall of cloud and mist of the rainy 
months. The soft moisture of the oppressive south-west vrind is 
dispelled, and the reviving breezes of the north- cast monsoon blow 

gaily- 

In the foreign settlements life enters upon a new phase. It is as 
though limbs were stretched and exercised after an interval of 
enforced repose. The Western stranger bethinks him of the sports- 
and pastimes of his countrymen in their own land. The stable 
regains its interest ; the race-committee is elected ; the w^alls of the 
club-house display notices of the “autumn meeting,” and lists of the- 
events of the approaching race-w'eek. On roads, and on open 
ground near the settlement, Chinese grooms — quaint objects, clad,, 
but for the incongruous exception of the strange head-gear of their 
nation, in strict equestrian costume — are encountered leading out to* 
exercise the “ entries ” for these events ; dinjinutive steeds as care- 
fully enveloped in the regulation clothing, as though just arrived 
from Eltham or the Wolds. But there are no such costly imports 
into China now. The golden age of foreign commerce, when the 
trade lay in the hands of a few princely firms, has gone, and with 
it many extravagances. The senior and junior messes at the Songs, 
with their bounteous table and ever-flowing wines, have disappeared, 
and no “cracks” come from Europe to dispute the prizes of the 
Chinese turf with the native princes. 
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As autumn comes on, sportsmen look to their guns. The flight of 
birds moving southward is noted at seaports farther north, and the 
house-boat — ^most commodious of river conveyances — ^is prepared. 
On all sides there are symptoms of a cooler air. The punkah is 
unhooked from the ceiling, th^ punkah-coolie is paid off, and fire- 
places and stoves are set in order. Even the mosquito-curtain dis- 
appears from the bedroom ; — this lasf being perhaps the most wel- 
come of all the signs of autumn. Summer migrants from ^hang-hai 
to cooler and more salubrious spbts — to the heights and baths of 
Hakone, and the sea-bathing of Chefoo — return home. Passengers 
begin to arrive from Europe^ and homcward-»bound steamers carry 
but few away. Foreign admirals come in in their flag-ships, mus- 
tering their squadrons in the Woo-Sung Iliver, and announce their* 
arrival by thundering salutes. The anchorage is filled with steafhers 
and stately clipper ships. *The streets of the foreign settlement arc 
crowded Avith a busy population, foreign and Chinese — officers, 
merchants, sailors on shore from the ships, braves from^the camp 
outside the south gate of the native city, Chinese coolies and 
servants, jostle each other in a living stream as wide* as that which 
flows through Cheapside at noon. On the Bund — the wide 
esplanade thiit embanks the river — pass and repass, in endless ebb 
and flow, handsome equipages, in which ride fashionably dressed 
European ladies — Jia-ri/c-s/f as, or man-power carriages, and the high- 
Avhecled barrows — ihe hackney-coach of Eastern China. The Bund 
itself is a scene worth notice : a few^ years ago it was a foul, unwhole- 
some marsh, scored with the runlets made by the receding tide. 
Now it I’ivals the quays of Paris. Well-kept and prettily laid-out 
gardens adorn its Avidcst part. It is edged with bungalows 
embowered in shrubs and flowers, spacious consular residences, and 
imposing buildings, the premises of banks and great public com- 
panies, thronged with Western clerks and native shroffs and com- 
pradorcs. The styles of architecture are various — some stately, some 
fantastic. The prevailing style inclines to the classical, and is7 
according to the local jest, not Doric, but Compradoric, But the 
whole is not without a certain grandeur and an air of wealth. 

Twelve miles lower down the Wong-pu — the branch of the Yang- 
tze which floAvs past Sh»ng-hai — the strdam is crossed by a bar of 
mud and silt, which precludes the approach to the city of heavy 
vessels. Therefore the huge ironclads and groat frigates of the 
Western admirals lie moored beloAV it, off the village of Woo-Sung. 
Their presence imparts liveliness to a usually dreary spot. Abreast 
of where they lie stand but three houses of European build, of 
which one is deserted ; another is the oflice of the Great Northern 
Telegraph Company, the pioneer of telegraph enterprise in China. 
The banks on either side are low and unifo];jpily flat. The entrance 
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to the river from the wide embouchure of the great Yang-tze recalls 
the lower Scheldt. Indeed, not in the configuration of the ground 
alone can a.re8emblance be traced to the Low Ooimtries of Western 
Europe. A fleet of high-stemed craft, such as Vandervelde might 
have painted, is working up the river ^ith a favourable tide. Clumps 
of green poplars break the sky-line, and diversify the dead level of 
the scene. Beneath their sh&de here and there come down to slake 
their thirst in the river, groups of cattle, recalling the canvas of 
Cuyp. Berghem or Hobbema mi|ht have painted such landscapes 
as those on which the eye can rest on either side. ^ 

The prospect of a stay of some wedks at Woo-Sung gave promise 
to the writer of but a dreary time. Cut off by the twelve miles of 
* stream — the regular highway — from the pleasures and conveni- 
ences of Shang-hai, Occidentals, doomed to loiter below the bar, 
might well be forgiven their grumblings^at the dulness of the place. 
The shooting season hud ^ not yet begun, or at any rate had hardly 
begun in these thickly populated plains. That unfailing resource of 
the sailor on shore — riding on horseback — ^was denied in this road- 
less district. * A whirling current and muddy fore-shores precluded 
all hope of that most cheerful of naval recreations — ^hauling the 
seine. Kicking a foot-ball about the narrow strip of meadow that 
intervened between the embankment and the stream, or attempting 
sphairi8tik(5 on a polygonal scrap of rugged lawn, would inevitably 
grow tiresome when the ball in one case was being perpetually 
kicked into the river, or in the other being knocked into a fetid 
drain. Resignation came at length, and was in some sort a solace ; 
and a conscientious attempt was made to take advantage of whatso- 
ever was interesting and novel in the surrounding scjcne. 

To some at least the attempt turned out to be by no means un- 
successful. There was an air of* strangeness about all that was seen 
and heard — about place, people, and occupations — which long re- 
tained its freshness and the pleasure-giving faculty of a new sensation. 
'There was something almost startling in the obtrusive contact daily, 
nay hourly, observed between ancient habits and the most recent 
phases of modern civilisation. A mile farther down the stream, the 
brilliant flame of a ’Western lighthouse of the newest pattern 
gleamed throughout the night. A long line of telegraph posts stood 
gauntly up from the level fields. An endless succession of steamers 
— ^provided with the latest improvements in construction and equip- 
ment — passed and repassed, bound up or down the Yang-tze, or to 
or from the coast-ports north and south of the gi^eat river. Whilst 
within a stone’s throw of the water’s edge slumbered, as it were, in 
perfect unconsciousness ot all these symptoms of progress, the China 
of Confucius. On the water the vivacity of the scene was heightened 
by depth of contrast;. «Huge river-steamers, such as ascend the St. 
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Lawrence or c^owd tlie levies at New Qrleans, were constantly going 
to, or returning from, Hankow, six hundred miles above the mouth 
of the great stream, their decks crowded with natives of# the middle 
kingdom, and their names inscribed in Chinese characters on their 
paddle-boxes. A whole fleet ef trading- vessels of recent European 
typo plied between Shang-hai and the other ports, bearing the 
dragon flag, which it has become a convention of the sea to recognise 
as the ensign of China. Trim ships of the Peninsular and Oriental 
Company and the statelier vessels of the JHeamgerm Maritimes 
threaded their way amidst fleets of junks of a form so ancient as to 
have been familiar in these* waters before * the alluvial flats on 
either hand were laid down. The stillness of the early autumn 
morning air was perpetually broken by a noisy concert of sailors • 
voices, the deep song of the Western leadsmen calling the soundings, 
and the sharp orders of the European pilots, mingled with the* chant 
of the Chinese mariners, hoisting the sajls of mat, or celebrating 
their return from the open sea by the loud craekle of^ fireworlfe 
exploded in sacrifice to the River-god. Smart pilot- schooners, 
trim and saucy as Solent yachts, skimmed lightly over the smooth 
surface of the stream. Whilst the lumbering junks of Amoy and 
Ningpo, with their multiplicity of masts and towering poops, dropped 
slowly down to run home again, before the monsoon, which, with 
Oriental patience, had been awaited for nigh six months. 

Once landed on the river-shore, the stranger left behind him 
almost all trace of Western intrusion, save indeed when an occasional 
backward glance revealed above the trees the tall masts of foreign 
vessels, or a black cloud of coal-smoke from the funnel of a steamer. 
The landscape was as strange and foreign as were the inhabitants 
and their customs. For many miles to the right and to the left, to 
the front imd on the other side of the river, stretched the wide level 
of a vast alluvial plain, 'v^hich in less than a thousand years ^ has 
grown up between the city of Shang-hai and the sea. Roads there 
were none, but between the fields there were numerous smooth but 
narrow paths on which pedestrians could walk easily and comfort- 
ably in Indian file. The top of the embankment of the river 
offered a convenient, but rather roundabout way to Shang-hai. The 
path which ran along fits summit for some seven or eight English 
miles met, six miles below the city, the broad and well-kept espla- 
nade, known as The Point road, one of several handsome drives, 
constructed by the municipal council of the foreign settlement. A 
little farther inland was a broad strip of uncultivated land reserved, 
and in some shape actually put in order, for what will be the first 

• 

* The custom-house officer ^as in a.d. 1101 ordered to remove to Shang-hai, which 
then became the seaport, and rapidly increased in importance.” — Shang-hai considered 
Socially.” By H. Lang. 2nd edit., p. 6. Shanghai, 1675. 
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railway in China. But that this is crossed in several places by broad 
canals, it would soon become the high-road between Woo-Sung and 
the city. As it was, our road — ^the usual one — ^wound in its greater 
length between fields and farmhouses, through villages, and past 
temples in the most perplexing meanderings. Canals and streams 
liad to be crossed on« bridges^of long slabs of stone, sometimes double, 
but often only single, and so narrow as to make crossing a somewhat 
precarious undertaking. 

The whole surface of the plain was covered with the autumn 
cotton-crop still standing. The economic husbandry of China lays 
hold of every bit of gVound, and not a single rood was lying fallow. 
In the spring this vast extent of cotton-covered ground, now a snowy 
expanse of fleecy bolls, starred here and there with bright sulphur- 
yellow blossom, had been one huge field of waving corn. During 
the rainy months, such is the fertility of the rich alluvial soil, it had 
produced its third crop — suamcly, rice. There was an air of quiet, of 
peace anc^ plenty, pervading the whole district. Its denizens seemed 
neither to heed nor to require the products of other lands. Villages 
there were none to be seen. The inhabitants dw’clt in single home- 
steads, or in snug cottages, collected in little groups, like tiny 
hamlets, of three or four. These pleasantly diversified the land- 
scape. Clumps of trees, from between which peered out the quaint, 
curved roof, so marked a feature of the architecture of Eastern 
China, cut the sky-line, and redeemed the view from the dull 
monotony of an cn^ess plain. The farms bore the aspect of being 
owned by the well-to-do. As the narrow pathway passed in front of 
each prosperous-looking homestead, it widened into a smooth 
esplanade. On the one hand a broad trench divided the roadway 
from the fields ; on the other ran a neat lattice-fence, deftly woven of 
split bamboo — ^ften overgrown wuth a luxuriant creeper which 
surrounded the little garden and the variojis farm-buildings. Within 
this fence stood the stately trees which overshadowed the roofs, and 
Trows of a slim and graceful bamboo growing not in clusters as 
farther south, but in single stems. The little plot between the 
house-walls and the paling was planted with lettuces and other 
vegetables. The Chinese husbandman grudges even a comer to 
garden-flowers; but here and there bldbmed a few asters or 
chrysanthemums which would put our Temple-garden shows to 
shame ; and, once in a way, the gorgeous crimson of the gigantic 
Chinese cockscomb glowed against the dingy background of the 
farmhouse wall. The first tints of autumn were already deepening 
on the leaves, and rich yellows, browms, and reds added colour to a 
picture which would otherwise have presented too great a sameness 
of hue. 

The dwellings invariably faced the esplanade, and filled up an 
interval in the fence which joined them at either end. W e will 
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describe one. It was long and low, without an upper story. The 
principal room was in the centre. And was entered by wide folding 
doors. Within it the members of the family who were pot in the 
fields could be seen at meals, or at indoor work. Some few, 
perhaps, were weaving long strips of coarse cotton-cloth on the 
esplanade in front. At a window was an ag^d dame whirling a 
spinning-wheel, or turning the rollers of the simple machine that 
frees the white tufts of cotton from the ’seeds. A sharp, twanging 
sound issued from a chamber at thA side. By inquiry we learnt that 
it was caused by young lads teazing the cotton into thin flakes 
with a quaint Snploinent like a fiddle-bow# The stranger was 
received with civiKty, or rather with that absence of incivility which 
seems the sum-total of politeness among the Chinese. 

A hideous chorus, set up by the yelping curs which infested evftry 
homestead in the noighbouAood ; a sharp reproof from the fiftmer 
or his lads, which produced silence or low and scarcely audible 
growls ; a ready response, in pantomime, to a question in the same* 
form as to the way ; and then a relapse into silence and busy labour, 
as though no one of foreign race was within a league — *Buch was the 
stranger’s only greeting. 

The children and the younger women retreated within the gates, 
or back to the farther comers of the room, when the strange face of 
the barbarian ” was seen approaching. The former had already 
donned their winter clothing, as early and late the autumn air was 
fresh and nipping. The blue blouses and leggings, quilted and 
stuffed with cotton, were piled on one above another, till the little 
wearers looked like miniature balloons. The gait of the women, 
with their poor pinched feet, according to the universal custom in 
these northern provinces, was ungraceful in the extreme, and they 
toddled about in so uncertain a manner as to excite astonishment at 
their untiring industry in the fields. Their dress was tasteless in 
shape and colour ; and theil* features lacked even the slight share of 
good looks possessed by their sisters of the provinces farther south. * 

There was little to attract the stranger to stay, or to induce him to 
investigate the stylo and processes of the native farm. Foul odours 
assailed his sense of smell as soon as he approached one of these 
latter. The ditch between the homestead- and the fields was but a 
fetid sewer. Unutterable horrors were collected beneath the 
windows by the wayside, and the filth of the garments of men, 
women, and children was such as must be seen to be believed. The 
comfort and oven abundance, of which so many signs were evident, 
was overlaid by a superlativeness of dirt which the squalor attendant 
on the most abject poverty can hardly match. The visitor gladly 
turned away to continue his walk, and to contemplate scenes which 
could only be enjoyed when looked at from afar. 

Some way off from the farm rose a pile of buildings, evidently 
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tiiose of a temple, as shown by two dark red polos in front. The 
walls, once vermilion, had faded through age and neglect to a dull 
orange. TJio ridge of the curved roojE was ornamented with the scaly 
dragons so common in the ecclesiastical architecture of the country. 
Seen from a distance, there was a ^certain picturesqueness in the 
group. The orange, tint harmonized not inaptly with the autumn 
hues of the surrounding gioves. The bright green and yellow 
enamel of the earthenware monsters on the roof-tree, seen through 
Charles Lamb’s ‘‘ lucid atmosphere of fine Cathay,” brightened a 
prospect not too wealthy in gay colours. On close inspection the 
charm of a distant view faded away; The buildings were little 
better than squalid bams. A wide opening in the front exposed an 
interior with three altars, and three hideous deities bedizened with a 
tawdry finerj^ rendered almost ghastly by filth and dust. A gateway 
at the side admitted to an ill-paved courtyard. On one side were 
the dwellings of the priests and keepers of the temple, store-houses, 
Vind hay-lofts ; on the other an odd museum of spare divinities, clad, 
as the cold weather had approached, in faded garments of quilted 
cotton. 

Here and there the plain was dotted with mounds of many sizes 
and varied shapes, the sepulchres of many generations of farmers of 
these lower Yang-tze shores. Some of these mounds were freshly 
made, and preserved their strictly conical form and sharp apex. 
Others were fading into the dead level around them, and were being 
more and more encroached upon by the ploughs and spades of the 
practically minded descendants of the departed agriculturists sleep- 
ing beneath. These barrows were not the only objects whicli marked 
the burial-places of the. dead. Occasionally, tombs of brick with 
black-tiled roofs and whitewashed walls — miniaturo copies of the 
houses of the living — were met with. In many cases unburied coffins, 
sometimes perhaps lightly covered with a thin thatch of straw, were 
lying in the fields waiting till the priests sliould declare the geo- 
‘ mantic conditions suitable for committing their mouldering contents 
to the ground. 

Turning from these, we came upon a very different scene in thedrama 
of life. Harsh but not discordant music was heard coming from a 
little troop conveying a bride to her new home. In front marched 
two musicians, one with a trumpet, the other with a kind of fife, 
fri>m which instruments they occasionally drew out the fragments of a 
tune. The bride was hidden within the recesses of a scarlet-covered 
chair. The bearers and musicians were decked with unusual finery 
in honour of the occasion. Smart official hats with saucer brims and 
crimson tassels were on their heads, and loose garments of blue silk, 
covered, but scarcely hid, their own private rags. Behind the chair, 
on litters and frames^ of wood, painted a bright vermilion, were 
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borne the bridal presents, and the viands to be consumed at the 
wedding-feast — sweetmeats, vegetables;* and small roasted pig6. A 
few friends or relatives brought up the roar of the small cprUge as it 
wound and was lost to sight among the tombs. 

In its many turnings the path again led the visitor to the near 
neighbourhood of the river. More music of ^hc same kind, but 
somewhat more solemn and sonorous, was audible upon the right. 
From behind a clump of trees and bamboos, in which a snug home- 
stead lay embowered, emerged a Idhg procession. In front came the 
musicians, then several men carrying staves, then a gaily dressed 
object on a triumphal chair, alid then a body of men and a Very few 
women ; all of whom together — perforce moving along the narrow 
path in single file — ^mado up a goodly show. Upon the triufhphal 
chair was seated, in gorgeous robes of scarlet, with a tinsel crown 
and jewels, a divinity of w(9od with a pink complexion, a long 'black 
beard, and Aryan features. The chair was borne high on the necks 
of four stalwart coolies ; and by its side, steadying it as it swayed 
to an fro in its passage along the narrow way, walked with diffi- 
culty, owing to the narrowness of the path, a grave Citizen of the 
higher class. Lictors, bearing stout staves, formed a body-guard. 
All — ^bearers, lictors, musicians — wore a peculiar head-dress, a kind 
of tall flower-pot-shaped hat, with a brim not unlike those seen in 
illustrations of the life of our English puritans. 

As the procession passed in front of the homesteads, the inmates 
came out and exploded whole strings of crackers. In front of many 
houses small altars were placed, on which were burning slender 
scarlet tapers, and little sheaves of incense sticks placed in censers of 
brass or earthenware. Children were brought out by their mothers, 
and taught to render obeisance — ^to chin-chin^ as the expression in 
the ‘^Pidgin'’ dialect js — to the image as it was carried by. The 
blasts of music grew louder and louder, gongs were sounded, more 
crackers were exploded, anSL the procession turned off to wind about 
amongst the fields. Strange and grotesque as it all was, it stilt 
reminded the spectator of the periodical outings of St. Spiridione to 
bless the vineyards of the olive-groves of Corfu. Its meaning was 
thus explained in “ Pidgin by a bystander who had a slight know- 
ledge of that wonderfiil dialect. Thrice a year the divinity is carried 
forth in solemn procession, that sickness may be warded off from the 
country. 

A collection of twrmli lying in one spot, rather closer together 
than was usual, formed quite a hillock on the unending plain. 
Thither the procession wended its way, and on the summit of the 
eminence, in front of a table beneath an awning, the image was 
deposited. An attendant fired off four barrels of a quaint petard, 
volleys of crackers were exploded, and a &e was lighted on the 
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ground before tbe image. A Bonze, with completely sbaven head, . 
then advanced, recited a long grayer, and scatte^red bowlfuls of 
cooked rice, on all sides. Piles of Chinese offertory money, made of 
gold and silver paper, were offered up and burned in the fire. The 
Bonze rang a bell and said more prayers ; the image was lifted up 
in its chair, and the procession moveA onward on its way. 

A small temple stood not far off. In its main hall the divinities 
were being regaled with a sumptuous banquet. Three long tables 
covered with viands — sweetmea^,8, fruits, vegetables, and the 
inevitable roasted pig — were stretched athwart the pavement of the 
hall. At the upper end of each were placed three images, both 
xnalcr and female, all bedizened with a tawdry finery of tinsel and 
inferi6r silk. Here was a veritable leetisternium ; on a small pro- 
vincial scale it is true, but perhaps not an inexact reproduction of 
the great Epulum Jovi^ held ages ago in the Eoman Capitol. 
Crowds of peasants were standing outside looking on. In the court 
in front were piled strange-looking instruments of music — fifes, 
trumpets of prodigious length, and guitars made of snake-skin. 

In these sights there was nothing to recall even the existence of 
the Western nations, whose great outpost of commerce was so near at 
Shang-hai, and whose ships were covering the great river close at 
hand. But as the path along the river-bank was followed, many 
evidences of Western influence, and a quaint grafting of Western 
customs upon those of the Middle Kingdom were apparent. Woo- 
Sung was the scene of a smart action in the first war with a 
European power in which China was ever engaged, and long lines of 
parapet, forming a straggling and inefficient defence, pierced with 
many embrasures, could be traced upon the banks. But behind 
them a new work was rising, built upon different principles. Huge 
casemates were being constructed of balks of timber and iron plates 
from Europe, intended to hold guns as heavy as any that Woolwich 
can produce.^ These works will be truly formidable to any enemy 
uttempting to attack them in front. But the Chinese engineers, in 
carrying out the plans of foreigners, have had still some loyalty to 
ancient custom. So the forts were open in the rear, and were so 
placed that ships can lie behind an angle of the shore out of fire, and 
destroy the defenders. * .. 

Hundreds of men were at work hurrying on the construction. A 
large force of soldiers was lying in several entrenched camps close 
to. These men were disciplined and drilled in the English manner, 
and manoeuvred in obedience to words of command given in English. 
They were armed with rifles, both breech and muzzle-loading, which 
they often practised with at targets on the shore. But at least one 
contingent of troops was still armed with spears and battle-axes ; 

(1) The BacceBsful coiutru^tioxi of the 81-ton gun was not then known in China. 
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and it was a sight almost too suggestive to be comic, to witness a 
body of these exercising accordmg to ancient fashion, and to an 
excessive tom-toming of a native drum, on the same parade-ground 
with comrades who complied with such directions as “ Attention ! 
and Quick march ! ” Large mud fortifications protected the 
camps. A common shape was that o£ a square, bastioned at the 
comers. The bastions bore some resemblance to those of Vauban,. 
and were large enough to allow of an efficient flank defence ; but 
the engineers had adhered to adeient plans, and had made their 
bastions mere solid masses of earth, and therefore shams. Imposing- 
looking caponnterea and tenailtts protected the curtains, but they were 
too slight to stop the passage even of a grape-shot. 

Off the village a squadron of mcn-of-war junks lay at anchor*- 
They were gaily dressed with flags — tricolours, white ensigns Vith 
vermilion characters upon them, and crimson streamers markefl with 
legends in black. Higher up among the Western craft were 
handsome steam gunboats and a frigate, all armed with Krupp arid 
Armstrong guns, with engines and hulls constructed %y native 
artificers at Shang-hai or Foo-chow. The force of\5ontrast could 
hardly go farther than in that presented by these two squadrons. 
Both were bravely decked with colours, those of the new type as 
well as their consort- junks. A new viceroy, who was to fix his seat 
at Nanking, was expected, and the vessels had mustered to do him 
honour. 

He arrived in due time. In the early morning his vossel- 
approached. The river-banks were alive with troops and spectators. 
Long lines of crimson banners gleamed through the slight mist just 
dispersing before the rising sun. The junks saluted with crackers 
and their guns of ancient form. More regular salutes were fired 
from the batteries by the troops on shore. The sailors of the 
frigate ran aloft, and manned the yards in imitation of the cere- 
, monies obtaining in Western navies. There was a pleasant freshness 
in the gelid autumn air ; and the waving banners and gay flagIS- 
added brightness to an interesting scene. The viceroy was Shen^ 
pao-Shan, a friend to foreigners, of whom it has been said, that he* 
never took a bribe or perpetrated a “ squeeze.’" The significance of 
such merits will bo understood by all 'who know anything of a 
country cursed with that vilest of all governments, a literary bureau- 
cracy. 

The pure serenity of this day was followed, as usual, by a brilliantly 
moon-lit night. Sleep came readily to many to whom the heat of 
summer nights elsewhere had long denied it, and those who had 
visited numerous climes, agreed that few possess greater charms 
than does early autumn in far Eastern China. 

Cyprian A. G. Bridge. 
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AN AGNOSTIC’S APOLOGY. 

t 

An attempt has recently been made to obtain currency for the 
new nickname — ^Agnostic. Protests against nicknames are foolish ; 
foolish because unavailing, and foolish because nicknames are always 
harmless. A protest in this case would be especially foolish ; for 
the nickname in question seems to indicate a distinct advance in the 
courtesies of controversy. The old theological phrase for an intellec- 
tual opponent was Atheist — a name which still retains a certain 
flavour as of the stake in this world and hell-fire in the next, and 
which, moreover, implies an inaccuracy of some importance. 
Dogmatic Atheism — tlie doctrine that thet’c is no God, whatever may 
be meant by God — is, to say the least, a rare phase of opinion. The 
T?ord Agnosticism, on the other hand, seems to imply a fairly 
accurate appreciation of a form of creed already common and daily 
^ spreading. Tfie Agnostic is one who asserts — ^what no one denies — 
that there are limits to the sphere of human intelligence. He 
asserts, further, what many theologians have expressly maintained, 
that those limits are such as to exclude at least what Mr. Lewes has 
so happily called ‘‘ raetempirical ” knowledge. .Put he goes further, 
and asserts, in opposition to theologians, that theology lies within 
this forbidden sphere. This last assertion raises the important 
issue; and, though I have no pretension to invent an opposition 
nickname, I may venture for the purposes of this article to describe 
the rival school as Gnostics. 

The Gnostic holds that our reason can in some sense tran- 
scend the narrow limits of experience. He holds that wc can 
attain truths not cajjable of verification, and not needing verifi- 
cation, by actual experiment or observation. He holds, further, 
fhat a knowledge of those truths is essential to the highest interests 
of mankind, and enables us in some sort to solve the dark riddle 
of the universe. A complete solution, as every one admits, is 
beyond our power. But some answer may be given to the doubts 
which harass and perplex us when we try to frame any adequate 
conception of the vast order of which we form, an insignificant 
portion. We cannot say why this or that arrangement is what it 
is ; we can say, though obscurely, that some answer exists, and w'ould 
bo satisfactory if we could only find it. Overpowered, as every honest 
and serious thinker is at times overpowered, by the sight of pain, 
folly, and helplessness, by the jarring discords which run through 
the vast harmony of the universe, we are yet enabled to hear at 
times a whisper that alj is well, to trust to it as coming from the 
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most authentic source^ and to l^now* that only the temporary bars 
of sense prevent us from reco^ising with certainty that the harmony 
beneath the discords is a reality and not a dream. This knowledge 
is embodied in the central dogma of theology. God is the name of 
the harmony ; and God is knowable. Who would not bo happy in 
accepting this belief, if he could acce]|>t it honestly ? Who would not 
be glad if he could say with confidence, the evil is transitory, the good 
eternal : our doubts are due to limitations destined to be abolished, and 
the world is really an embodiment of love and wisdom, however dark 
it may appear our faculties ? And yet, if the so-called knowledge 
bo illusory, are we not bound b}'^ the most sacred obligatiqns to 
recognise the faets ? Our brief path is dark enough on any hypo- 
thesis. We cannot afford to turn aside every ignis fatuus without 
asking whether it leads to sounder footing or to hopeless qua^gmires. 
Dreams may be pleasanter for the moment than realities; but 
happiness must be won by adapting our tves to the realities. And 
who that has felt the burden of existence, and suffered under weTl- 
nieant efforts at consolation, will deny that such consolations are 
the bitterest of mockeiics ? Pain is not an evil ; death is not a 
separation; sickness is but a blessing in disguise. Have the 
gloomiest speculations of avowed pessimists ever tortured sufferers 
like those kindly platitudes P Is J^here a more cutting piece of satire 
in the language than the reference in our funeral service to the 
‘‘sxirc and certain hope of a blessed resurrection’^? To dispel 
genuine hopes might be painful, however salutary. To suppress 
these spasmodic efforts to ffy in the face of facts would be some 
coirifort even in the distress which they are meant to alleviate. 

Besides the important question whether the Gnostic can prove his 
dogmas, there is therefore the further question whether the dogmas, 
if granted, haA’e any meaning. Do they answer our doubts or mock 
ns with the appearaiicc qf an answer ? The Gnostics pride them- 
selves on their knowledge. Have they anything to tell us? Th^ 
rebuke what they call the ‘‘pride of reason ” in the name of a still 
more exalted pride. The scientific reasoner is arrogant because he 
sets limits to the faculty in which he trusts, and denies the existence 
of any other faculty. They are humble because they dare to tread 
in the regions which he declares to \)o inaccessible. But without 
bandying such. accusations, or asking which pride is the greatest, ^ 
the Gnostics are at least bound to show some ostensible justification 
for their complacency. Have they discovered a firm resting-place 
from which the}^ are entitled to look down in compassion or contempt 
upon those who hold it to be a mere edifice of moonshine ? If they 
have diminished by a scruple the weight of one passing doubt, we 
should be grateful : perhaps we should be converts. If not, why 
condemn Agnosticism ? • 
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I have said that our knowledge in any case limited. I may 
add that, on any showing, there is a danger in failing to recognise 
the limits of 'possible knowledge. The word Gnostic has some awk- 
ward associations. It once described certain heretics who got inte 
trouble from fancying that men couldr frame theories of the Divine 
mode of existence. TOie sects* have been dead for many centuries. 
Their fundamental assumptions can hardly be quite eitinct. Not 
long ago, at least, there appeared iii the papers a string of proposi- 
tions framed — so we were assured — ^by some of the most candid and 
most learned of living theologians. Tlicse propositions defined by 
the h^lp of various languages the precise relations which exist 
between the persons of the Trinity. It is an odd, though far from 
an unprecedented, circumstance that the unbeliever cannot quote 
them for fear of profanity. If they were transplanted into the 
pages of the Fortnightly lleview, it would be impossible to con- 
vince any one that the intention was not to mock the simple-minded 
persons whn, we must suppose, were not themselves intentionally 
irreverent. It ^is enough to say that they defined the nature of God 
Almighty with an accuracy from which modest naturalists would 
shrink in describing the genesis of a black-beetle. I know not 
whether these dogmas were put forward as articles of faith, as pious 
conjectures, or as tentative contributions to a sound theory. At any 
rate, it was supposed that they w’cre interesting to being§ of flesh 
and blood. If so, one can only ask in wonder whether an utter 
want of reverence is most strongly implied in this mode of dealing 
with sacred mysteries ; or an utter ignorance of, existing state of 
the world in the assumption that the question which really divides 
mankind is the double procession of the Iloly Ghost ; or an utter 
incapapity for speculation in the confusion of these dead exuviae of 
long-past modes of thought with living intellectual tissue ; or an 
utter want of imagination, or of even a rudimentary sense of humour, 
in the hypothesis that the promulgation of such dogmas could pro- 
duce anything but the laughter of sceptics and the contempt of the 
healthy human intellect ? 

The sect which requires to be encountered in these days is 
not one which boggles over the fiHoque, but certain successors 
of those Ephesians who told Paul that thfey did not even know 
whether there were any Holy Ghost.’^ But it explains some 
modern phenomena when we find that the leaders of theology 
hope to reconcile faith and reason, and to show that the old symbols 
liave still a right to the allegiance of our hearts and brains, by 
putting forth these portentous propositions. We are struggling 
with hard facts, and they would arm us with the forgotten tools of 
scholasticism. We wish for spiritual food, and are to be put off 
with these ancient mummeries of forgotten dogma. If Agnosticism 
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is the frame of mind which summarily rejects these imbecilities, and 
would restrain the human intellect from wasting its powers on the 
attempt to galvanise into sham activity this mortmm of old 
theology, nobody need be afraid of the name. Argument against 
auch adversaries would be itself a foolish waste of time. Let the 
dead bury their dead, and Cfld Oathglics decjde whether the Holy 
Ghost proceeds from the Father and the Son or from the Father alone. 
■Gentlemen indeed who still read the Athanasian Creed, tind profess 
to attach some meaning to its statements, have no right to sneer at 
their brethren who persist in taking things seriously. But for men 
who long for facts instead ^f phrases, the only possible course is to 
allow such vagaries to take their own course to the limbo to which 
they are naturally destined, simply noting, by the way, thalf modoi?i 
Gnosticism may lead to puerilities which one blushes even to notice. 

It is not with such phenomena that we have scriously^to deal. 
Nobody maintains that the unassisted human intellect can discover 
the true theory of the Trinity ; and the (!hargc of Agnosticism refers, 
of course, to the sphere of reason, not to the sphere oT revelation. 
Yet those who attack the doctrine arc chiefly bolievaa\s in revelation ; 
and as such they should condescend to answer one important ques- 
tion. Is not the denunciation of reason a commonplace with theo- 
logians ? What could be easier than to form a catena of the most 
philosophical defenders of Chrisfiaiiity who have exhausted language 
in declaring the impotence of the unassisted intellect ? Comte has 
I not more explicitly enounced the incapacity of man to deal with the 
' Absolute and the Infinite than a whole series of orthodox writers. 
Trust your reason, we have been told till we are tired of the phrase, 
and you will become Atheists or Agnostics. We take you at your 
word ; w'c become Agnostics. What right have you to turn round and 
rat(^ us for being a degree more logical than yourselves ? Our right, 
you reply, is founded upon a Divine revelation to ourselves or our 
-church. Let us grant — ft is a vciy liberal concession — that the right 
may conceivably be established; but still you arc at one with u&in 
/philosophy. You say as we say that the natural man can know 
I nothing of the Divine nature. That is Agnosticism. Our funda- 
' mental principle is not only granted, but asserted. By what logical 
device you succeed yi overleaping the barriers which you have 
declared to be insuperable is another question. At least you have 
no prim& fade ground for attacking our assumption that the limits of 
the human intellect arc what you declare them to be. This is no 
mere verbal retort. Half, or more than half, of our adversaries agree 
formally with our leading principle. They cannot attack us without 
upsetting the very ground upon w'hich the ablest advocates of their 
own case rely. The last English writer wbo professed to defend Christi- 
anity wdth weapons drawn from wide and genuine philosophical know- 
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ledge was Dean Mansel. The whole substance of his argument was. 
simply and solely the assertion *of the first principles of Agnosticism. 
Mr. Herbert Spencer, the prophet of the Unknowable, the foremost 
representative of Agnosticism, professes in his programme to be 
carrying step further the doctrine put into shape by Hamilton and 
Mansel/^ Nobody, I suspect, ;would now deny, nobody except Dean 
Mansel himself ever denied very seriously, that the “further step’’ 
thus taken* was the logical step. Opponents both from within and 
without the Church, Mr. Maurice and Mr. Mill, agreed that this affilia- 
tion was legitimate. The Old Testament represents Jehovah as human, 
as vindictive, as prescribing immoralities-; therefore Jbhovah was not 
the true God; that was the contention of the infidel. We know 
i^othing' whatever about the true God, was the reply, for God means 
the Absolute tind the Infinite. Any special act may come from 
God, for it may be a moral miracle ; any attribute may represent the 
character of God to man, for we know nothing whatever of his real 
attributes, and cannot even Conceive Him as endowed with attributes. 
The doctriito of the Atonement cannot be revolting, because it can- 
not have any raieaning. Mr. Spencer hardly goes a stop beyond his 
original, except, indeed, in candour. 

Most believers repudiate Dean Mansers arguments. They were 
an anachronism. They were fatal to the decaj ing creed ol* pure 
Theism, and powerless against thd* growing creed of Agnosticism. 
When theology had vital power enough to throw out fresh branches, 
the orthodox could venture to attack the Deist, and the Deist could 
assail the traditional beliefs. As the impulse grows fainter, it is seen 
that such a warfare is suicidal. The old rivals must make an 
alliance against the common enemy. The theologian must fippeal for 
help to the metaphysician whom he reviled. Orthodoxy used to call 
Spinoza an Atheist ; it is now glad to argue that even Sijiiioza is a 
witness on its owm side. Yet the most genuine theology still avows 
its hatred of reason and distrusts sham alliances. Dr. ]N ewmaii is 
net, like Dean Mansel, a profound metaphysician, but his admirable 
rhetoric expresses a far finer religious instinct. He feels more 
keenly if he does not reason so systematically ; and the force of one 
side of his case is undeniable. He holds that the unassisted reason 
cannot afford a sufficient support for a belief in God. He declares, 
as innumerable writers of less power have declared, that there is 
“ no medium, in true jjhilosophy, between Atheism and Catholicity, 
and that a perfectly consistent mind, under those circumstances in 
which it finds itself here below, must embrace either the one or the 
other.*' ^ He looks in vain for any antagonist, except the Catholic 
Church, capable of baffling and withstanding “ the fierce energy of 
passion, and the all-corroding, all -dissolving scepticism of the 

intellect in religious matters."*^ Some such doctrine is in fact but 

% 

(1) “History of my Religious Opinioiw,** p. 322-3. (2) Ib. p. 379. 
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a natural corollary from the doctrine of human corruption held by 
all genuine theologians. The veiy basis of orthodox theology is the 
actual separation of the creation from the creator. In the Grammar 
of Assent, Dr. Newman tells us that we can only glean from the 
surface of the world some faint and fragmentary views of God. I 
see,’’ he proceeds, only a choice of aljiernativcs in view of so critical 
a fact ; cither there is no creator or ho has disowned his creatures.”^ 
The absence of God from his o\^’ti wofld is the one prorfdnent fact 
which startles and appals him.* Dr. Newman, of course, does not 
see or does not admit the obvious consequence. He asserts most 
emiihatically tKat he believes in the existence of God as firmly as in 
his own cxistciico ; and ho finds the ultimate proof of this dectrine 
— a proof not to be put into mood and figure — in the testimony of thp 
conscience. Dut he apparently admits that Atheism is as logical, that 
is, as free from self-con trtidiction, as (Catholicism. lie certainly 
declares that though the ordinary arguineuts are conclusive, they 
are not in practice convincing. Sound reason would of course 
establish theology; but corrupt man docs not and catinot reason 
soundly. Dr. Newman, however, goes further Wian this. His 
Theism can only be supported by help of his Catholicity. If, there- 
fore, Dr. Newman had never heard of the (Catholic Church, ii', that 
is, he were in the position of the great majority of men now living,, 
and of the overwhelming luajorify of the race which has lived since 
its first appearance, he would bo driven to one of two alternatives. 
Either he would be an Atlieist or he would be an Agnostic.' Ilis 
conscience might say, there is a God ; his observation would say, 
there is no God. Moreover, the voice of conscience has been very 
difl'orcntly interpreted. Dr. Newman’s interpretation has no force 
for any one who, like most men, docs not sliare his intuitions. To 
such pc.Tsons, therefore, there can be, on])r. Newman’s own showing, 
no refuge except the admittedly logical refuge of Atheism. Even if 
they shared his iiituitioifs they w'ould be necessarily sccj)tics until 
the Catholic Church came to their aid, for their intuitions wouJd 
bo in Jiopclcss conflict with their experience. I need hardly add 
that, to some minds, the proposed alliance with reason of a Church 
which admits that its tenets are corroded and dissolved wherever 
free reason is allowe^l to play upon, them, is rather suspicious. 
At any rate. Dr. Newman’s arguments go to prove that man, as 
guided by reason, ought to be an Agnostic, and that, at the present 
moment, Agnosticism is the only reasonable faith for at least three- 
quarters of the race. 

All, then, who think that men should not be dogmatic about matters 
beyond the sphere of reason or even conccivabibty, whohold thatreason, 
however weak, is our sole guide, or wKo find that their conscience 
does not testify to the divinity of the Catholic God, but declares the 
(1) Grammar of Assent,” p. 392. 
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moral doctrines of Catholicity to be demonstrably erroneous, are 
entitled to claim such orthodox waiters as sharing- their fundamental 
prindples, ‘^ough refusing to draw the legitimate inferences. The 
authority of Dean Mansel and Dr. Newman may of course be. 
repudiated. In one sense, however^ they are simply stating an 
undeniable fact. Thp race collectively is agnostic, whatever may 
be the case with individuals. ‘Newton might be certain of the truth 
of his doctrines whilst other thinkers were convinced of their falsity. 
It could not be said that the doefrines were certainly true, so long 
as they were doubted in good faith by competent reasonera. Dr. 
Newman^may be as much convinced of" the truth of his theology as 
Mr. Huxley of its error. But Speaking of the race and not of the 
individual, there is no plainer fact in history than the fact that 
hitherto no knowledge has been attained. There is not a single 
proof of natural theology of which the negative has not been 
maintained as vigorously as the affirmative. The fact is notorious. 

You tell us to be ashamed of professing ignorance. Where is the 
ahame of ignorance in matters still involved in endless and hopeless 
controversy ? **18 it not rather a duty ? Why should a lad who 
has just run the gauntlet of examinations and escaped to a country 
parsonage be dogmatic, when his dogmas are denounced as erroneous 
by half the philosophers of the world ? What theory of the uni- 
verse am I to accept as demonslrably established? At the very 
earliest dawn of philosophy men were divided by earlier forms of 
the same problems which divide them now. Shall 1 bo a Platonist 
or an Aristotelian P a nominalist or a realist ? Shall I admit or 
•deny the existence of innate ideas ? Shall I believe in the possi- 
bility or in the impossibility of transcending experience ? Go to the 
mediaeval philosophy, says one smart controversialist. To which 
mediseval philosophy, pray ? And why should I believe you rather 
than the great thinkers of the seventeenth century, who agreed with 
one accord that the first condition of intellectual progress W’as the 
destruction of that philosophy ? There would be no difficulty if it 
were a question of physical science. I might believe in Galileo and 
Newton and their successors down to Adams and Leverricr without 
hesitation, because they all substantially agree. But when men deal 
with the old problems there -arc still the old doubts. Shall I believe 
in Hobbes or in Descartes ? Can I stop where Descartes stopped, 
or must I go on to Spinoza ? Or shall I follow Locke's guidance, 
and end with Hume’s scepticism ? Or listen to Kant, and, if so, 
shall I decide that he is right in destroying theology or in recon- 
structing it, or in both performances ? Does Hegel hold the key of 
the secret, or is he a mere spinner of jargon? May not Feuer- 
bach or Schopenhauer represent the true development of metaphysical 
inquiry? Shall I put faith in Hamilton and Mansel, and, if so, 
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shall I read their conclusions by the help of Mr. Spencer, or 
shall I Believe in Mill or in Mr. Lewes ? State any one proposition 
in which all philosophers agree, and I will admit it to. be true ; or 
any one which has a manifest balance of authority, and I will agree 
that it is probable. But so ^png as every philosopher flatly contra- 
dicts the first principles of his predecessors, .why affect certainty P 
The only agreement I can discover is/ that there is no philosopher of 
whom his opponents have not said that his opinions lead logically 
either to Pantheism or to Atheisih. 

When all the w^itnesscs thus contradict each other, the facie 

result is pure scepticism. There is no certainty. Who ani I, if I 
were the ablest of modern thinkers, to say summarily that all the 
great men who differed from me are wrong, and so wrong that their 
difference should not even raise a doubt in my mind ? From* such 
scepticism there is indeed one, and, so far as I can see, bht one, 
escape. The very hopelessness of the controversy shows that the 
reasoners have been transcending the limits of reason. ^They hs^’e 
reached a point where, as at the pole, the compass points indif- 
ferently to every quarter. Thus there is a chance thht I may retain 
what is valuable in the chaos of speculation, and reject what is 
bewildering by confining the mind to its proper limits. But has 
any limit ever been suggested, except a limit which comes in sub- 
stance to an exclusion of all ontofogy P In short, if I would avoid 
utter scepticism, must T not be an Agnostic ? 

Let us suppose, however, that this difficulty can be evaded. Sup- 
pose that, after calling witnesses from all schools and all ages, I can 
find ground for excluding all the witnesses who make against me. 
Let me say, for example, that the whole school wdiich refuses to 
transcend experience errs from the wickedness of its heart and the 
consequent dulness of its intellect. Some people seem to think that 
a plausible and happy suggestion. Let the theologian have his 
necessary laws of thought, which enable him to evolve truth beyond 
all need of verification from experience. Where will the proedfes 
end ? The question answers itself. The path has been trodden 
again and again till it is as familiar as the first rule of arithmetic. 
Admit that the mind can reason about the Absolute and the Infinite, 
and you will get to SpiiK)za. No refutation of his arguments, starting 
from his premisses, has ever been even apparently successful. In 
fact, the chain of reasoning is substantially too short and simple to 
be for a moment doubtful. Theology, if logical, leads straight to 
Pantheism. The Infinite God is everything. All things are bound 
together as cause and effect. God, the first cause, is the cause of all 
effects down to the most remote. In ope foim or other, that is the 
conclusion to which all theology approximates as it is pushed to its 
legitimate result. , 
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Here, then, we have an apparent triumph over Agnosticism. 
But nobody can accept Spinoza 'vdthout rejecting all the^doctrines 
for which the Gnostics really contend. In the first place, revelation 
and the God of revelation disappears. The argument according to 
Spinoza against supematuralism differs from the argument according 
to Hume in being mpre peremptory. Hume only denies that a past 
miracle can bo proved by evidence : Spinoza denies that it coTild ever 
have happened. As a fact, miracles and a local revelation were first 
assailed by Deists more efiectually than by sceptics. The old Theology 
was seen to be unworthy of the God of nature, before it was said 
that natitro could not bo regarded through the theological representa- 
tion. * And, in the next place, the orthodox assault upon the value of 
Pantheism is irresistible. Pantheism can give no ground for morality, 
for nature is as much the cause of vice as the cause of virtue ; it 
can give no ground for an optimist view ef the universe, for nature 
causes evil as much as it causes good. Wo no longer doubt, it is 
tiue, whether there be a God, for our God means all reality ; but 
every douBt which we entertained about the universe is transferred 
to the God uppon whom the universe is moulded. The attempt to 
transfer to pure being or to the abstraction Nature the feelings 
with which we are taught to regard a person of transcendent wisdom 
and benevolence is, as theologians assert, hopeless. To deny the 
existence of God is in this sense the same as to deny the existence 
of no-God. We keep the old word; we have altered the whole of 
its contents. A Pantheist is, as a rule, f)nG who looks upon the 
universe through his feelings instead of his reason, and who regards 
it with love because his habitual frame of mind is amiable. But he 
has no logical argument as against the Pessimist, who regards it 
with dread unqualified by love, or the Agnostic, who finds it 
impossible to regard it with any but a colourless emotion. 

The Gnostic, then, gains nothing by admitting the claims of a 
faculty which at once overturns his conclusions. His second step 
is invariably to half -retract his first. We are bound by a neces- 
sary law of thought, he tells us, to believe in universal causation. 
Very well, then let us be l^anth cists. No, he says ; another necessary 
law of thought tells us that causation is not universal. We know that 
the will is free, or, in other* words, that the v*lass of phenomena most 
important to us are not caused. Tliis is the position of the ordinary 
Deist; and it is of vital importance to him, for otherwise the 
connection between Deism and morality is, on his own ground, 
untenable. The ablest and most logical thinkers have declared that 
the freewill doctrine involves a fallacy, and have unravelled the 
fallacy to their own satisfaction. Whether right or wrong, they 
have at least this advantage, that, on their showing, reason is on 
this point consistent with itself. The advocate of freewill, on the 
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other hand, declares that an insoluble antinomy occurs at the very 
threshold of his speculations. An uncaused phenomenon, is unthink- 
able ; j^et consciousness tosiifies that our actions, so far jas they are 
voluntary, are uncaused. Tn face of such a contradiction, the only 
rational state of mind is scepticism. A mind balanced between two 
necessary and contradictory thoughts nuist be iij a hopeless state of 
doubt. The Gnostic, therefore, starts by proclaiming that we must 
all bo Agnostics in regard to a matter of primary philosophical 
importance. If by freewill he mAins anything else than a denial of 
causation, Jiis statement is irrelevant. 

For, it must bo noticed, this is not one of the refined sp6c\ilative 
problems which may be neglected in our ordinary reasoning. " The 
ancient puzzles about the one and the many, or the infinite alid the • 
finite, may or may not bo insoluble. They do not aflect our practical 
knowledge. Familar difBdiilties have been raised as to our concep- 
tions of motion : the hare and tortoise problem may be revived by 
modern metaphysicians; but the matheihatician may continue to 
calculate the movements of the planets and never doubt whether the 
quicker body will in fact overtake the slower. The freewill problem 
cannot bo thus shirked. Wc all admit that a competent reasoner can 
foretell the motions of the moon ; and we admit it because we know 
that there is no clement of objective chanco in the ijroblcra. But 
the deterniiuist asserts whilst the libertarian denies that it would be 
possible for an adccpiaf.o intelligence to foretell the actions of a man 
or a race. There is or is not an element of objective chanco in the 
(picstion ; and whether there is or is not must bo decided by reason 
and observation, independently of those puzzles about the infinite 
and the finite which afiect equally the man and the planet. The 
anti-determinist asserts the existence of chance so positively, that 
lie doubts whether God himself can foretell the future of humanity ; 
or, at least ho is unable to reconcile Divine prcsciene.e with his 
favourite doctrine. * 

In most practical questions, indeed, the difierence is of littlo 
importance. The believer in freewill admits that we can make an 
approximate guess; the determinist admits that our faculty of 
calculation is limited. But when wo turn to the problems with, 
which the Gnostic dcsii;f;s to deal, the problem is of primary import- 
ance. Freewill is made responsible for all the moral evil in the 
world. God Tuado man perfect, but lie gave his creature freewill. 
The exercise of that freewill has converted the world into a scene 
ill which the most striking fact, as Dr Jfewman tells us, is the 
absence of the Creator. It follows, then, that all this evil, the sight 
of which leads some of us to Atheism, some to blank despair, and 
some to epicurean indifference, and the horror of which is at the 
root of every vigorous religious creed, results from accident. If 
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even God could liavo foretold it, lie foretold it in virtue of faculties 
inconceivable to finite minds ; \ind no man, however exalted his 
faculties, cpuld by any possibility have foretold it. Here, then, is 
Agnosticism in the highest degree. An inexorable necessity of 
thought makes it absolutely impossible for us to say whether this 
world is the anteropm to heaven or hell. We do not know, nay, 
it is intrinsically impossible for us to know, whether the universe 
is to be a source of endless felicity or a ghastly and everlasting 
torture-house. The Gnostic invifes us to rejoice because the exist- 
ence of an infinitely good and wise Creator is a guarantee for our 
happiness. He adds* in the same bffeath that this good and wise 
being has left it to chance whether his creatures shall all, or in any 
‘ propoHion, go straight to the devil. lie reviles the Calvinist, who 
dares to think that God has settled the point by his arbitrary will. 
Is an' arbitrary decision better or worse ‘than a trusting to chance ? 
We know that there is a great First Cause ; but we add that there 
are at this moment in the world some twelve hundred million little 
first causes which may damn or save themselves as they please. 

The freewiK hypothesis is the device by which theologians try to 
relieve God of the responsibility for the sufferings of his creation. It 
is required for another jiurposc. It enables the Creator to bo also 
the judge. Man must bo partly independent of God, or God would 
be at once pulling the wires and 'punishing the puppets. So far the 
argument is unimpeachable ; but the device justifies God at the 
expense of making the universe a moral chaos. Grant the existence 
of this arbitrary force called freewill, and we sliall be forced to 
admit that, if justice is to be found anywhere, it is at least not to be 
found in this strange anarchy, where chance and fate arc struggling 
for the mastery. 

The fundamental proposition of the anti-detenninist, that which 
contains the whole pith and substance of his teaching, is this : that 
a determined action cannot be meritorious. Desert can only accrue 
in respect of actions which arc self-caused, or in so far as they are 
self-caused ; and self-caused is merely a periphrasis for uncaused. 
Now no one dares to say that our conduct is entirely self-caused. 
The assumption* is implied in every act of our lives and every 
speculation about history that men’s actions are determined, exclu- 
sively or to a great extent, by their character and their circum- 
stances. Only so far as that doctrine is true can human nature bo 
the subject of any reasoning whatever ; for reason is but the reflec- 
tion of external regularity, and vanishes with the admission of chance. 
Our conduct, then, is the resultant of the two forces which we may 
call fate and freewill. ^Fate is but a name for the wfill of God. 
He is responsible for placing us with a certain character in a certain 
position ; he cannot justly punish us for the consequences ; we are 
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responsible to him for the effects of 9ur freewill alone^ if freewill 
exists. That is the very contention of the anti-detenninist ; let us 
look for a moment at the consequences. « 

The ancient difficulty which has perplexed men since the days of 
Job is this: Why arc happinesj} and misery arbitrarily distributed? 
Why do the good so often suffer and the evil so .often flourish ? The 
difficulty, says the determinist, arisen entirely from applying tho 
conception of justice where it is manifestly out of place. Tne advo- 
cate of freewill refuses this cscap*e, and is perplexed by a further 
difficulty. Why^arc virtue and vice arbitrarily distributed ? Of all 
the puzzles of this dark world, or of all forms of the one great 
puzzle, the most appalling is that which meets us at the corner 
of every street. Look at the children growing up amidst moral 
poison; see the brothel and the public-house turning out harlots ^nd 
drunkards by the thousaiifl ; at the brutalized elders preabhing 
cruelty and shamelessness by example ; and deny, if you caifl that 
lust and brutality are generated as certainly as scrofula and typhus. 
Nobody dares to deny it. All philanthropists admit it ; and every 
hope of improvement is based on the assumption that the moral 
character is determined by its surroundings. What docs the 
theological advocate of freewill say to reconcile such a spectacle 
with our moral conceptions ? Will God damn all these wretches for 
faults due to causes as much beyond their power as the shape of their 
limbs or as tho orbits of the planets ? Or will he make some 
allowance, and decline to ask for grapes from thistles, and exact 
purity of life from beings born in corruption, breathing corruption, 
and trained in corruption ? Let us try each alternative. 

To Job's difficulty it has been replied that, though virtue is not 
alwaj^’s rewarded and vice punished, yet. virtue rrs ffuc/i is rewarded, 
and vice flf.s stcc/i is punished. If that be truO; God, on the freewill 
hypothesis, must be unjust. Virtue and vice, as tho facts irresistibly 
prove, are caused by fate or by God's will as well as by freewill, 
that is, our own will. To punish a man brought up in a Londoif 
slum by the rule applicable to a man brought up at the feet of 
Christ is manifestly the height of justice. Nay, for anything wo 
can tell, for wc know” nothing of the circumstances of their birth 
and education, the effort which Judas Isdariot exerted in restoring 
the price of blood may have required a greater force of freewill than 
would have saved Peter from denying his master. Moll Flanders 
may put forth more power to keep out of the lowest depths of vice 
than a girl brought up in a convent to kill herself by ascetic 
austerities. If, in short, reward is proportioned to virtue, it cannot 
be proportioned to merit ; for merit, by .the hypothesis, is propor- 
tioned to tho freewill, which is only one of the factors of virtue. 
The apparent injustice may, of course, be remedied by some un- 
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knowable compensation ; but ^for all tbat appears, it is the height of 
injustice to reward equally equal ‘attainments under entirely different 
conditions.. In other words, the theologian has raised a difficulty 
from which he can only escape by the help of Agnosticism. Justice 
is not to be found in the visible arrangements of the universe. 

Let us, then, talc^ the other alternative. Assume that rewards 
are proportioned not to virtife but to merit. God will judge us by 
what we have done for ourselves, not by the tendencies which he 
has impressed upon us. The difficulty is disguised, for it is not 
diminished, and morality is degraded. A man should be valued, 
say all fhe deepest moralists, by his ndture, not by his external acts ; 
by what he is, not by how he came to be what he is. Virtue is 
heaveh, and vice is hell. Divine rewards and punishments are 
not** arbitrarily annexed, but represent the natural state of a being 
brought into harmony with the supreme?* law, or in hopeless conflict 
with it. We need a change of nature, not a series of acts uncon- 
nected with our nature. Virtue is a reality precisely in so far as it 
is a part of nature, not of accident ; of our fate, not of our freewill. 
The assertion^in some shape of these truths has been at the bottom 
of all great moral and religious reforms. The ati.empt to patcli up 
some compromise between this and the opposite theory has generated 
those endless controversies about grace and freewill on >vhich no 
Christian church has ever been aide to make up its mind, and which 
warn us that we are once more plunging into Agnostidsm. In order 
to make the Creator the judge, you assume that purt of man’s actions 
are his own. Only on that showing can lie have; merit as against 
his Maker. Admitting this, and only if we admit this, we get a 
footing for the debtor and creditor theories of morality — for the 
doctnne that man runs up a score wdth heax en in respect of that 
part of his conduct which is uncaused. Thus we have a ground 
for the various theories of merit by which priests have thriven and 
churches been corrupted ; but it is at the cost of splitting human 
nature in two, and making happiness depend upon those acts which 
are not really part of our true selves. 

It is not, however, my purpose to show the immorality or the 
unreasonableness of the doctrine. I shall only remark that it is 
essentially agnostic. Only in so far as phenomena embody fixed 

laws” can we have any ground for inference in this world, and, 
d fortiori, from this world to the next. If happiness is the natural 
consequence of virtue, we may plausibly argue that the virtuous 
will be happy hereafter. If heaven be a bonus arbitrarily bestowed 
upon the exercise of an inscrutable jiower, all analogies break down. 
The merit of an action as, between men depends upon the motives. 
The actions for which God rewards and punishes arc the actions or 
those parts of actions T^hich are independent of motive. Punish- 
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ment amongst men is regulated by some considerations of its utility 
to the criminal or his fellows. No conceivable measiire of Divine 
punishment can even be suggested when once we distinguish between 
divine and natural ; and the very essence of the theory is that such a 
distinction exists. For whatever may bo true of the next world, we 
begin by assuming that new principles arc tg be called into play 
hereafter. The new world is s^mmcfiicd into being to redress the 
balance of the old. The fate which here too often makes the good 
miserable and the bad hapjjy, which still more strangely fetters our 
wills and forces the strong will into wickedness and strengthens the 
weak will to gooVlnoss, will then be suspended. The motrve which 
induces us to believe in the good arrangement hereafter is precisely 
the badness of this. Such a motive to belief cannot itself be a*reason* 
for belief. We believe because it is unreasonable. This world, '*once 
more, is a chaos, in which 4hc most conspicuous fact is the absence 
of the Cnialor. it is so chaotic that, according to theologians, 

inliiiite rewards and penalties arc required to square the account 
and redress the injustice here accumulated. What is tliis, so far 
as Iho natural reason is conceriusd, but the very •superlative of 
Agnosticism ? The appeal to experience can lead to nothing, for our 
very object is to contradict experience. We appeal to facts to show 
that facts are illusory. The api>eal to d priori reason is not more 
hopeful, for you begin by showing that reason on these matters is 
self-contradictory, and you insist that human nature is radically 
irregular, and tlicrofore Ixiyoiid the sphere of reason. If you could 
succeed in deducing any theory by reason, reason would, on your 
showing, be at hopeless issue with experience. 

Tlierc are two q\icstioiis, in short, about the universe which must 
be answered to escape from Agnosticism. The great fact which 
puzzles Ihe mind is the vast amount of evil. It maj^ be answered 
that evil is an illusion, because God is benevolent ; or it may be 
an'=«wercd that e^ll is deserved, because God is just. In one case 
the doubt is removed by denying the existence of the difficulty, hi 
the other it is made tolerable by satisfying our consciences. Wc 
have seen what natural reason can do towards justifying these 
answers. To escape from Agnosticism we become Pantheists ; then 
the divine reality must be the counterpart of phenomenal nature, and 
all the difficulties recur. Wc escape from Pantheism by the illogical 
device of freewill. Then God is indeed good and wise, hut God is 
no longer omnipotent. By his side we erect a fetish called freewill, 
which is potent enough to defeat all God's good purposes, and to 
make his absence from his own universe the most conspicuous fact given 
by observation ; and which, at the same time, is by its own nature 
intrinsically arbitrary in its action. Your Gnosticism tells us tb,at an 
almighty benevolence is watching over everything, and bringing good 
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out of all evil. Whence, then, comes the evil ? By freewill ; that 
is, by chance ! It is an exception, an exception which covers, say, 
half the phenomena, and includes all that puzzle us. Say boldly at 
once no explanation can be given, and then proceed to denounce 
Agnosticism. If, again, wc take thc^ moral problem, the Pantheist 
view shows desert as Jbeforc G/>d to be a contradiction in terms. Wo 
are what he has made us ; nay, are but manifestations of him- 
— how can he complain ? Es(ape from the dilemma by making 
us independent of God, and -GodJ^ so far as the observed universe 
can tell us, becomes systematically unjust. He rewards the good 
and thfe 'bad, and gives equal reward to tl\c free agent and the 
slave of fate. Where are wc to turn for a solution ? 

Let ' us turn to revelation ; that is the most obvious reply. 
By asell means, though this is to admit that natural reason cannot 
help ns ; or, in other words, directl}’' j)i*oduces more Agnosticism, 
though indirectly it makes an opening for revelation. There is, 
indeed, a difficulty here. 'Pure theism, as we have observed, is in 
reality as vitally opposed to historical revelation as simple scepticism. 
The word God is used by the metaphysician and the savage. It may 
mean anything from ‘‘ pure Being ** down to the most degraded 
fetish. The “universal consent’’ is a consent to use the same 
phrase for antagonistic conceptions — for order and chaos, for abso- 
lute unity or utter heterogeneity, for a universe governed by a human 
will or by a will of which man cannot form the slightest conception. 
This is of course a difficulty 'whicli runs off the orthodox disputant 
like water from a duck’s back. lie appeals to his conscience, and 
his conscience tells him just what he wants. It reveals a Being just 
at that point in the scale between the two extremes which is con- 
venient for his purposes. I open, for example, a harmless little 
treatise by a divine who need not be named. He knows intuitively, 
so he says, that there is a God, who is benevolent and wise, and 
endowed with personality, that is to say, conceived anthropomor- 
phically enough to bo capable of acting upon the universe, and yet 
so far different from man as to be able to throw a decent veil of 
mystery over his more questionable actions. Well, I reply, my 
intuition tells me of no such being. Then, says the divine, I can’t 
prove my statements, but ‘you w^ould recognise their truth if your 
heart or your intellect were not corrupted : that is, you must be a 
knave or a fool. This is a kind of argument to which one is 
perfectly accustomed in theology. I am right, and you are wrong ; 
and I am right because I am good and wise. By all means ; and 
now let us see what your wdsdom and goodness can tell us. 

The Christian revelation makes statements which, if true, are 
undoubtedly of the very highest importance. God is angry with 
man. Unless we believe and repent we shall all be damned. It is 
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impossible, indeed, for its advocates even to say this without instantly 
contradicting themselves. Their doctrine frightens them. They 
explain in various ways that a great many people wjll bo saved 
without believing, and that eternal damnation is not eternal nor 
damnation. It is only the vulgar who hold such views, and who, 
of course, must not be disturbed in them ; buj; they are not for the 
intelligent. God grants ‘‘ uncovmanted mercies’’ — that is, he some- 
times lots a sinner off, though mio has not made a legal bargain 
about it — an explanation calculacod to exalt our conceptions of tbo 
Deity ! Dut let us pass over these endless shufflings from the 
horvihlc to tlie Ineaiiiiiglcss.*' Christianity tolls us in varfous ways 
how the wrath of the Creator may be appeased and his goodwill 
ensured. The doctrine is manifestly important to bcliovcrfe ; but 
does it give us a clearer or happier view of the universe? That is 
what is required for the confusion of Agnostics ; and, if the niystcry 
were in part solved, or the clouds thinned iu the slightest degree*, 
< Uiristianity would triumph bj’’ its inhcA*nt; merits. Let us then 
ask once more, Docs Christianity exhibit the ruler of then’ universe 
as benevolent or us just ? • 

If T were to assert that of cverv ten beings born into this world 
nine would bo damned, that air who refused to believe what they 
did not hold to be ])rovcd, and all who sinned from overwhelming 
^iMiipUition, and all wlio had iiof had the good fortune to bo the 
subjcuits of a miraculous conversion or the recipients of a grace 
(lonveyed by a magical charm, would bo tortured to all eternity, 
what would an orthodox theologian reply ? lie could not say, '' That 
lo false ; ” 1 might appeal to the highest authorities for my justifica- 
tion; nor, ill fact, could he on his own showing deny the possibilitj^ 
Hell, he says, exists ; he does not know who will be damned ; though 
lu^ does know tliaf all men are by nature corrupt and liable to bo 
daninod if not saved by supernatural grace, lie might, and probably 
would, now say, “ That is*rash. You have no authority for saying 
how many will bo lost and how many saved: you cannot even say 
what is meant by hell or heaven : you cannot tell how far God may 
be better than his word, though you may bo sure that he won’t be 
worse than his word.” And what is all this but to say, We know 
nothing about it ? In ^other words, lo fall back on Agnosticism ? 
The difficulty, as theologians truly say, is not so much that evil is 
eternal, as that evil exists. That is in substance a frank admission 
that, as nobody can explain evil, nobody can explain anything. 
Your revelation, which was to prove the benevolence of God, has 
proved only that God’s benevolence may be consistent with the 
eternal and infinite misery of most of his creatures ; you escape only 
by spying that it is also consistent with their not being eternally and 
infinitely miserable. That is, the revelation reveals nothing. 

But the revelation shows God to bo jus{. Now, if the freewill 
VOL. xtx. N.s. 3 L 
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hypothesis be rejected — and it is rejected not only by infidels but by 
the most consistent theologians — this question cannot really arise at 
all. Jonathan Edwards will prove that there cannot be a question 
of justice as between man and God. The creature has no rights 
against his Creator. The question of justice merges in the question 
of benevolence ; and Edwards^ will go on to say that most men are 
damned, and that the blessed wil|p thank God for their tortures. 
That is logical, but not consoling. ^Passing this over, can revelation 
prove that God is just, assuming that justice is a word applicable to 
dealings between the potter and the pot ? 

And ‘hsere we are sen.t to the great <irgumcnt of 'Butler.’’ Like 
some other theological arguments already noticed, that great argument 
is to many minds — that of James Mill, for example — a direct assault 
upoUfTlicism, or, in other words, an argument for Agnosticism. Briefly 
stated, it comes' to this. The God of revelation cannot be the God of 
nature, said the Deists, because the God of revelation is unjust. The 
God of revelation, replied Butler, may bo the God of nature, for the 
God of nature is unjust. Strijjpcd of its various involutions, that is 
the sum and suj^staiice of this celebrated piece of reasoning, Butler, 
I must say in passing, deserves high credit for two things. The first 
is, that he is the only theologian who has ever had the courage to 
admit that any difficulty existed when he was struggling most 
desperately to meet the difficulty ; though even Butler could not 
admit that such a difficulty should affect a man’s conduct. Secondly, 
Butler’s arguineiit really rests upon a moral theory, mistaken indeed 
in some senses, but possessing a stoical grandeur. To admit, how- 
ever, that Butler Avas a noble and a comparatively candid thinker, is 
not to admit that he ever faced the real difficulty. It need not bo 
asked hero by what means he evaded it. Ilis position is in anj’ 
case plain. Christianity tells us, as he thinks, that God damns men 
for being bad, Avhethcr they could help it or not ; and that ho lets 
them off, or lots some of them off, for the' sufferings of others. He 
damns the helpless and punishes the innocent. Horrible ! exclaims 
the infidel. Possibly, replies Butler, but nature is just as bad. All 
suffering is punishment. It strikes the good as well as the wicked. 
The father sins, and the son suffers. I drink too much, and my son 
has the gout. In another world, Ave may suppose that the same system 
Avill be carried out more thoroughly. God Avill pardon some sinners 
because he punished Christ, and he Avill damn others everlast- 
ingly. That is his Avay. A certain degree of wrongdoing here leads 
to irremediable suffering, or rather to suffering remediable by dcatii 
alpnc. In the next Avorld there is no death ; therefore the suffering 
Avon’t be remediable at all. The Avorld is a scene of probation, 
destined to fit us for a better life. As a matter of fact, most men 
make it a discipline of vice instead of a discipline of virtue ; and 
most men, therefore, will presumably be damned. We see the same 
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thing in the waste of seeds and animal life, and may suppose, there- 
fore, that it is part of the general scheme of Providence. 

This is the Christian revelation according to Butler. Does it 
make the world better ? Does it not rather add indefinitely to the 
terror produced by the sight ©f all its miseries, and justify James 
Mill for feeling that rather than sucK a GFod* he would have no 
God ? What escape can be sug^3ste(f ?. The obvious one ; it is all 
a mystery ; and what is mystei^ but the theological phrase for 
Agnosticism ? God has spoken and endorsed ,all our most hideous 
doubts. lie hasf said, let there be light, and there is no light — no 
light but rather darkness visible, serving onlj^ to discover sights of 
woo. • ^ 

The believers wlio desire to softcMi away the old dogmas — ^in other 
words, 1o take refuge from the unpleasant results of their doctrine 
with the Agnostics, and \o retain the j)lcasant results with the 
Gnostics — have a different mode of escape^ They know that God is 
good and just ; that evil will somehow disappear and. apparent 
injustice bo somehow redressed. The practical objection to this 
amiable crctxl suggests a sad comment upon the whole controversy. 
We fly lo religion to escape from our dark forebodings. But a 
religion which stifles those forebodings always fails to satisfy us. 
We long to hear that they are groundless. Directly we aro told 
that they arc groundless, wo distrust our authority. No poetry 
lives wbicli reflects only the cheerful emotions. Our sweetest songs 
are those which tell of saddest thought. Wo can bring harmony 
out of melancholy ; wc cannot banish melancholy from the world. 
And the religious utteranees, which are the highest form of poetry, 
art' hound by the same law. There is a deej) sadness in the world. 
Turn and twist the thought as you may, there is no escape. 
Optimism AA'ouId he soothing if it were possible; in fact, it is 
impossible, and therefore constant niockery ; and of all dogmas 
that ever Avere invented, that which has least vitality is the dogma 
that whatever is, is right. 

Let us, hoAvever, consider for a moment Avhat is the net result of 
this pleasant creed. Its philosophical basis may he sought in pure 
reason or in (experience ; but, as a rule, its adherents aro ready to 
admit that the pure retffeon rcipiircs the sujiport of the emotions 
before such a doctrine can be established, and are therefore marked 
by a certain tinge of mysticism. They feel rather than know. The 
awo Avith which they regard the universe, the tender gloAV of rever- 
ence and love with which the bare sight of nature affects them, is to 
them the ultimate guarantee of their beliefs. Happy those who feel 
such emotions ! Only Avhen they try to oKtract definite statements 
of fact from these impalpable sentiments they should beware bow 
far such statements are apt to come into terrible collision with reality. 
And, mcamvhilo, those who have been disabused with Candido, who 
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have felt the weariness and pain of all '^this unintelligible world/* 
and have not been able to escape into any mystic rapture, have as 
much to say for their own version of the facts. Is happiness a 
dream, or misery ; or is it all a dream ? Does not our answer vary with 
our health and with our condition P ,When, rapt in the security of a 
happy life, we cannot even conceive that our happiness will fail, we 
are practical optimists. WJibn s<^o random blow out of the dark 
crushes the pillars round which oi^* life has been entwined as reck- 
lessly as a boy sweeps away a cofnvcb, when at a single step we 
plunge, l;hrough the flimsy crust of happiness into the deep gulphs 
beneath, we are tempted to turn to pessimism. Who shall decide, 
and h 9 W ? Of all questions that can be asked, the most important is 
surely this : Is the tangled web of this world composed chiefly of 
happiness or of misery ? and of all questions that can be asked, it is 
surely the most unanswerable. For in no other problem is the diffi- 
culty of discarding the illusions arising from our own experience, of 
eliminating “ the 23crsonal error ” and gaining an outside standing- 
point, so hopeless. 

In any case, the real ajipcal must be to experience. Ontologists 
may manufacture libraries of jargon without touching the point. 
They have never made or suggested tlie barest possibility of making 
a bridge from the world of pure reason to the contingent world in 
which we live. To the thinker who tries to construct the universe 
out of pure reason, the actual existence of error in our minds and 
disorder in the outside world j^rcseiits a difficulty as liopoless as that 
which the existence of vice and misery presents to the optimist who 
tries to construct the universe out of jnirc goodness. To say that 
misery docs not exist is to contradict the primary testimony of con- 
sciousness ; to argue on a priori grounds that misery or happiness 
predominates is as hopeless a task as to deduce from the principle of 
the excluded middle the distance from St. Paurs to Westminster 

t 

Abbey. Questions of fact can only be solved by examining facts, 
terhaps such evidence would show, and if a guess were worth any- 
thing, I should add that 1 guess that it would show, that happiness 
predominates over misery in the composition of the known world. I 
am, therefore, not prejudiced against the Gnostic’s conclusion ; but 
I add that the evidence is just as open to nctC as to him. The whole 
world in which we live may be an illusion — a veil to be withdrawn 
in some higher state of being. But be it what it may, it supplies all 
the evidence upon which we can rely. If evil predominates here, wo 
have no reason to suppose that good predominates elsewhere. All 
the ingenuity of theologians can never shake our conviction that 
facts are what we feel them to be, nor invert the plain inference 
from facts ; and facts are just as open to one school of thought as to 
another. 
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What, then, is the net result ? Oi^e insoluble doubt has haunted 
men’s minds since thought began in the world. No answer has ever 
been suggested. One school of philosophers hands it* to the next. 
It is denied in one form only to reappear in another. The question is 
not which system excludes the ^oubt, but how it expresses the doubt. 
Admit or deny the competence of reason in thoovy, ^VG all agree that 
it fails in practice. Theologians \rcvile reason as much as Agnostics ; 
they then appeal to it and it dt^iidos against them. They amend 
their jdea by excluding certain questions from its jurisdiction, and 
those questions ^include the ivholc difficulty. They go to revelation, 
and revelation replies by calling doubt mystery. They declare that 
their consciousness declares just what they want it to declare. Ours 
declares sometliing else. Who is to decide ? The only appeal is to’ 
experience, and to appeal to experience is to admit the fundamental 
dogma of Agnosticism. * 

Is it not, then, the very height of audacity, in face of a diffi- 
culty, which meets us at every turn, which has perplexed all the 
aldest thinkers in proportion to their ahiHtj% which vanishes in one 
shape only to sliow itself in another, to declare roiftidly, not only 
that the difficulty can ho solved, hut that it does not exist ? Why, 
when no honest man will deny in private that every ultimate pro- 
blem is wrapped in the profoundcst mystery, do honest men 
proclaim in pul])it8 that unhesitating certainty is the duty of the 
most foolisli and ignorant ? Is it not a spectacle to make the angels 
laugh ? We are a company of ignorant beings, feeling our way 
through mists and darkness, lejirning only by incessantly repeated 
blunders, obtaining a glimmering of truth by falling into every 
conceivable error, dimly discerning light enough for our daily needs, 
hut hoj)clcs8ly differing whenever wo attempt to describe tbc ultimate 
origin or end of our jjaths ; and yet, when one of us ventures to 
declare that vre doii’t know the map of the universe as well as the 
map of our infinitesimal parish, he is hooted, reviled, and perhaps 
told that he will be damned to ail eternity for his faithlcssnesfi. 
Amidst all the endless and hopeless controversies which have left 
nothing but bare husks of meaningless words, we have been able to 
discover certain reliable truths. They don’t take us very far, and the 
condition of discovcrin|» them has been distrust of d priori guesses, 
and the systematic interrogation of experience. Let us, saj’’ some of 
us, follow at least tbis clue. Here Ave sliall find sufficient guidance 
for the needs of life, though we renounce for ever the attempt to 
get behind the veil which no one has succeeded in raising; if, 
indeed, there he anything behind. You miserable Agnostics I is 
the retort ; throw aside such rubbish, and cling to the old husks. 
Stick to the words which profess to explain everything ; call your 
doubts mysteries and they won’t disturb, you any longer; and 
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believe in those necessary trnlihs of which no two philosophers have 
ever succeeded in giving the same version. 

Gentlemen, we can only reply, wait till you have some show of 
agreement amongst yourselves. Wait till you can give some answer, 
not palpably a verbal answer, to spme one of the doubts which 
oppress us as they oppress you. Wait till you can point to some 
single trpth, however trifling, whfch has been discovered by your 
method, and will stand the test of dpscussion and verification. Wait till 
you ‘can appeal to reason witliout in the same breath vilifying reason. 
Wait till your divine revelations have something more lo reveal than 
the hope that the hideous doubts which they suggest may possibly 
be without foundation. Till then, we shall be content to admit 
openly what you whisper under your breath or hide in technical 
jargon, that the ancient secret is a secret still ; that man knows 
nothing of the Infinite and Absolute ; and that, knowniignotliing, he 
had bettor not be dogmatic about his ignorance. And, meanwhile, 
will endeavour to be as charitable as possible, amd whilst you 
trumpet forth officially your contempt for our scepticism, wo will at 
least try to believe that you are imposed upon by your own bluster. 

Lkslte Situ* hen. 



JAMES NORTnCOTE, E.A. 

In his Life of Reynolds, Nortlicote toils un interesting story of the 
great painter. Soon after he cane tef London, he went to^ a picture 
sale. The room was crowded, t|ie business was going on briskly. 
Suddenly, there was a pause, a flutter at the door, and then tho 
cjompany divided, to make a lane for a great man to approach the 
auctioneer’s rostrum. The great man was Mr. Pope. As*hc passed 
up the room he shook hands witli the persons nearest liim. 
Rcjmolds, who was in the second rank, put out his hand, the poet 
took it, find Sir Joshua used to rclale in after-life that this wSs the 
only time he saw Mr. PojJb, and how much he treasured the memory 
of that shake of the liand. In the same book, Northcote tells a 
somewhat similar story of himself. Wlien he was a boy ^ of sixteen. 
Sir Joshua llojmolds and Lr. Johnson came on a visit to Plymouth. 
It was in 17 02. ‘‘ It was about this time,” he says, “ tlftit I first saw Sir 
Joshua. I had seen several of his works which were in Plymouth (for 
at that time I had never been out of the county), and these pictures* 
tilled me with wonder and delight, although I was then very young ; 
insomuch that I remember when Reynolds was pointed out to me 
at a public meeting, where a great crowd were assembled, I got as 
near to him as T could from the pressure of the people, to touch 
the skirt of his coat, which I did with great satisfaction to my 
mind.” It was a genuine case of hero-worship, which lasted 
throughout K'orlhcote’s life. lie begins at sixteen with touching 
the skirts of Sir Joshua’s coat ; seventy years afterwards, when he 
is dying of old age, almost his last words are praises of Sir Joshua. 
There was a long interval, however, between this first contact 
ilh Reynolds and tho close association with him which afterwards 
marked the lives of the two painters. Northcoto had to struggle 
very hard with adverse fortune, narrow means, and restricted 
opportunities. His father was a watch and clock-maker in Market 
Street, Plymouth Dock. He was poor — so poor indeed, that, as 
Allan Cunningham relates, it was said by the members of a little 
club to which he belonged, that in his suj^per with them ho took 
his dinner. James, his second son, was born on the 22nd of October, 
174ti. Even in boyhood he had a liking for painting, but as this 
taste developed, it was repressed by the elder Northcote, who 
intended the lad to be his own apprentice. He was a dissenter, 
too — a Unitarian — and in those days, A^t did not stand well in the 
estimation of persons of his class or creed. Besides, he had views 
of life, and made estimates of character. My father used to say,” 
Northcote tells us, “that there were pwple of premature ability 
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■wlio soon ran to seed. He had Jcnown several who were very clever 
at seventeen or eighteen, hut who 'turned out nothing afterwards ; 
at that time of life the effervescence and intoxication of youth did 
a great deal, but we required to wait till the gaiety and dance of 
the aiiinial spirits subsided, to see what^. people really were.'^ What- 
ever his motive, the old man made Northcoto wait. He apprenticed 
him to the watch-making, and alloKved him to paint only in the 
evening and morning hours of lei^re. Northcote submitted, and 
persevered. He served out his term of apprenticeship, and con- 
tinued to work at his father’s business until he was twenty-four years 
old — painting, meanwhile, as much as he could ; confining himself 
chiefly to portraits, and studies of animals. 

' In 14*71 his chance came to him. His portraits w'ere talked 
about*^in Plymouth ; people spoke of him as a prodigy ; and then J)r. 
Mudge,' the friend of Ileynolds and of Johlison, encouraged him to 
go to liondon to see Sir Joshua, giving him a letter of iiitroduc- 
tio*!! for that purpose. Northcote went at once. It is said that 
he walked the whole distance from Plymouth to London ; and it 
would seem that* at first lie made little progress in his great desire. 
Ileynolds shook his head at the crude performances of the young 
man, and Northcote liad to seek employment — that of colouring 
prints of flowers at a shilling a sheet — to get bread, lie was 
persevering, and did it, contriving to improve his knowledge of 
Art at the same time, until Ileynolds, struck wdth his determination, 
took him as a pupil and assistant, not only into his studio, but as a 
resident in his house. 

“ It was in tbo j’car ITTl,*’ says Northcote (in liis Lil’o uf Pcynold'^), “that 
I was first placed uiulor tho tuition o! Sir Joshua Kcynolds, to W'hom 1 was intro- 
duced and stronjrly recommended by my good and raiich respected friend, J)r. 
John Mudgo. 1 fc(d it next to iinijossiblo to express the pleasure I received in 
breathing, if it may be so said, in an atmosplicro of Art ; and as fi om tlio 
earliest period of iny being ablo to make any obsorvation, 1 liad conceived liiiii 
to bo tho greatest painter that ever lived, it may be conjectured w'hat 1 fol't 
when I found myself in his house as his scholar.'* 

It w'us a good house to he in : a house in which there was tho 
best Artaud the best eompany — Johnson, and Goldsmith, and liurke, 
and Garrick ; the wits and the j)oets, politicians and painters, rank 
and fashion, and, above all, Sir Joshua himself, sovereign in Art, 
polished in manners, capable of bolding his ground alike with men 
of fashion and men of letters. 

Hero Northcote remained for five years, treated, he tells us, quite, 
as one of the family. Sir Joshua appreciated his earnestness and 
industry, encouraged his studies, both at home and in tho schools of 
the Academy, and relished liis sharp outspoken comments and retorts. 
In his Century of Painters Mr. Redgrave says that Northcote, in 
his apprenticeship to ReyAolds, “ had full opportunity of acquiring the 
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techiiLcal knowledge lie must have^ eo greatly needed. He stood 
beside Reynolds before bis easel, *he enjoyed free converse witb him, 
be saw bis works in all stages,* be assisted in tUoir progress, 
laying in draperies, painting backgrounds and accessories, and 
forwarding tbo numerous duplicates and copies required of such a 
master, and be shared the usual means of advancement and study 
enjoyed by Reynolds’s pupils; at the same time he did not neglect 
the essential study of the figure ?j.t the Royal Academy.” * Northcoto 
himself, in the Life of Reynolds and in his Conversations, gives 
a somewhat difEerenl. account. He worked with Reynolds, no doubt, 
and derived benefit from th^ association ; but bo complains that Sir 
Joshua was a bad master, that he taught him nothing directly, 
would not allow him fo use any but the commonest preparations, 
and locked up his own colours. “ lie would not suffer me,” North- 
cote says, “ during tlie whole time J resided in his house, to nlakc use 
of any other materials than the common preparations of colour, just 
as we have them from the hands of the cSlourman ; and all varnishes, 
and every kind of experiment, were strictly prohibited. Likewise, 
all his own preparations of coloxir w'crc most carefully concealed 
from my sight and knowledge, and perpetually locked secure in his 
drawers, thus never to be seen or known by any one but hiinssplf.” 
Sometimes, however, Reynolds gave him a sharp lesson in practice. 
‘‘It was very provoking,” Northcote writes, “after I had been for 
hours labouring on the drapery of one of his portraits, from a lay 
figure, to see him, with a few masterly sweeps of his brush, destroy 
nearly all my work, and turn it into something much finer,” and yet, 
he adds, with a touch of pride, “but for ray work it would not have 
been what it was.” Copying pictures, though unquestionably useful 
to him, Northcote detested, “ It is,” he says, “ like plain work 
among 'women ; it is what anybody can do, and therefore nothing 
but a bare living is to be got from it.” Occasionally he tried to 
argue with Reynolds, and got put down. Criticising some directions 
as to colour, given by a visitor. Sir Joshua replied, “ He is a sensible 
man, but an indificrent colourist. There is not a man on earth 
who has the least notion of colouring : we all of us have it equally 
to seek for and find out, as at present it is totally lost to the art.” 
Notwithstanding this aebuff, Northcote Ventured to advise Reynolds 
himself : — 

“ I once humbly endeavoured to porsuado Sir Joshua to abandon thoso 
fleeting colours, lake and carmino, which it was his practice to use in i»ainting' 
tho flesh, and to adoi>t vermilion in thoir stead, as infinitely more durable, 
although porliaps not so exactly true to naturo as tho former ; I remember ho 
looked on his hand, and said, ‘ I can see no vermilion in flesh.’ I replied, 

‘ But did not Sir Godfrey Kneller always use vermilion in his flesh colour ? ’ 
Sir Joshua answered rather sharply, ‘ What signitics what a man uses, who 
could not colour ? You may use it if you will.’ ” 

Of Northcote’s imitative art, Sir Joshua hacl a high opinion. North- 
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cotc painted a portrait of one of the maid-servants. The likeness 
was recognised by a macaw bclongiilg to Sir Joshua ; the bird disliked 
the woman, jind flew right at tlit) face of the portrait, and tried to 
bite it. Failing here, ho struck at the hand. The experiment was 
often relocated for the amusement of visitors. Of his own work at 
that time, Northcote ^ad not ibrmed a very high estimate. Many 
years afterwards he told IlazliH how keenly he noted the failures of 
otiior pupils in the Academy,— j 

“ The glaring defects of such works almost disgusted mo with the j^rofession. 
Js this, 1 said, what the art is made up of? How do T know that my own ])ro- 
ductions in&y not appear in the same light t(f others ? Notfiing gave mo the 
horrors so much as passing the old battered portraits at the doors of brokers’ 
.shops, with the morning sun shining full upon them. 1 was generally ineliiiod 
to prolong my walk, and put olf painting for that day ; but the sight of a lino 
pictur<« had a contrniy edi'ct, and T wont bai*k and sot to work with redoubled 
ardour.”* • 

The direct connection between Eeyiiolds and Xortbeote ended in 
17V0, whcn^Xorthcotc was twenty-nine years old. They purled on 
good terms, Reynolds saying that Northcotc had been very useful 
to him, more so^than any other scholar that had ever been with him, 
and adding, hope we shall assist each other as long as wo live.’* 
Xortbeote now went hack to Plymouth for a time, and painted 
portraits until he had made enough money to fulfil his purpose — 
that of going to Italy to study tlio great masters — to steal from 
them, as he afterwards described the process. Tic spent three 
years in Italy, not knowing a word of the language*, or indeed of 
any language but his own. This proved no hindi’ancc. He said to 
Hazlitt, speaking of this journey, “ there may ho sin in Rome, as in 
all great capitals, but in Parma, and the remoter towns, they seem 
all one family. Their kindness to strangers is gi*cat. I travelled 
from Lyons to Genoa, and from Genoa to Rome, without speaking a 
word of the language, and in the power of, a single person, without 
meeting with the smallest indignity ; everywhere, both in inns and 
on* the road, every attention was paid to my feelings, and pains taken 
to make me comfortable. In the Conversations Hazlitt sums up 
Xorthcote’s impressions of this period, — 

“He spoke of his jounioy tq Italy, of the beauty of the climate, of the 
manners of the people, of the imposing ellhct of th8 llomau Catholic religion, 
of its favourableness to the fine arts, of the churches full of pictures, of the 
manner in which ho passed his time, studying and looking into all the rooms 
in the Vatican. He had no fault to tind with Italy, and no wish to leave it. 
Gracious and sweet wa.s all he saw in her. A.s he talked (tlxis was when h«*. 
was an old man of eighty) he looked as if ho saw the different objects pass 
before him, and his eye glistened with familiar recollections. Hq said, ‘ llailaello 
did not Bcom to look out of hiinsolf, or to bo beholden to others ; he took 
whole figures from Masaccio to dnrich his designs, because all ho wanted was to 
advance the art, and to ennoble human nature.* ‘ Eveiy^thing at Borne,’ he 
said, ‘ is like a picture, is calculated for show. I remember walking through 
one of the by-streets near the Vatican, where I met some procession in which 
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tho Pope was ; and all at once I saw a number of the most beautiful Ai-abian 
horses curvetting and throwing out ^hoif long tails like a visioi^i or part of a 
romance. All our pageants are Bartholomew Fair exhibitions compared w ith 
what you see at Borne. And then, to see the Pope give the benediction at 8t. 
Peter’s, raising himself up, and spreading out his hands in the form of a cross, 
with an energy and dignity as if he was giving a blessing to tho whole world ! ’ ” 

Raffaclle, Titian, and Mioliael Angelo — the l^st-namcd especially — 
wore the 'great objects of attractioii^to him. He told Reynolds, on 
his return, “ P'or once that I went to look at Rafiaelle, i went twice 
to look at Michael.” Ho inadc^good use of those studies. You must 
use the great masters, not imitate them : that was his conclusion. 
It is easy, he says, to imitdte one of the old masters, but* repetitions 
are useless. 

“ If you want to last, 3^0 u must invent something. To do otherwise) is orilj’ 
lioiiving liquor from one vessel into another ; that becomes staler (ivefry time. 
We are tired of tho antique ;*th(^ world wants something new, and will have it ; 
no matter ■whether it bo better or worse, if there is but an infusion of new life 
and spirit, it will go down to postciily. Theje is Michael Angelo, how utterly 
tlifforent from the antique, and in some things how superior ! Th(*re i^ his 
statiKi of Coftmo do Medici leaning on his hand, in tho chapel Saii Ijorenzo, 
at lUoronco. 1 declare it has Ihat look of roalitj’ in it, ll^it it almost torrities 
one to be near it. Is it not the same with Titian, Correggio, and Baffaello ? 
Thfse painters did not imitate one another, but wore as unlike as possible, and 
3’ot weio all excellent. Originality’' is neither caprice nor affectation. It is an 
(sxcellencG that is always to bo found in Nature, but has never had a place in 
Art before.” • 

Northcoto, as this passage shows, was a sound critic. He could also 
describe a fine picture so as to bring it bodily before us. Speaking 
of Titian, he said to Hazlitt : — 

“ There is that fiin.* one which you have heard me speak of — Paul the Third, 
and his two natural sons, or nophc.ws, as they are called. My God ! what ti 
look it has. Tho old man is sitting in his chair, and looking up to one of tho 
sons, with his hands grasping the arm-chair with his long spider fingers, and 
seems to as plain as words can speak, ‘ You wretch, what do you want 
now ? ’ while tho young fellow is advancing with a humble, hypocritical air. 
It is true history, and uideod it turned out so, for tho son (or nephew) was 
afterwards thrown out of the inilace whidows by the mob, and toi'n to pieces 
them.” 

Here is another criticism, on Velasquez, — 

“ When a work seems sfampod on the canvas by’- a blow, you are taken by 
sui’prise, and j^our admiration is as instantaneous and electrical as the impulse 
of genius which has caused it. I have s'oen a whole-length poi trait by 
Velasquez, that scorned done while tho colours wore y'ot wot; evorjdhing was 
toueliod in, us it wore, by a wi-^h ; then^ was such a power, that it tluilled 
through y’-our whole frame, and y^oii felt as if y^ou could take up tho brush aiid 
do anything.” 

A criticism of Titian’s portraits is worth recalling. Hazlitt gives 
it in the Conversations. 

‘ ‘ He mentioned his going with Prince Ilohro and Day to take leave of somo 
fino portraits by Titian, that hung in a dark corner of a gallery at Naples, and 
as Day looked at them for the last time, with (oars in his eyes, he said, * Ah ! 
ho was a fino old mo user.' 1 said I had repeated this expression (which 1 had 
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board him alludo to before), somewhere in writing, and was surprised that 
people did not know what to make of it. iNorthcoto said, * Why that is exactly 
• what I should have thought. There ^is the difference between writing and 
•speaking. In writing you address Ihe average quantity of sense or information 
in tho.world ; in speaking, you pick your audience, or at least know what they 
are prepared for, or else previously exjdain what you think necessary. Yun 
understand the epithet, because you have leon a great number of Titian’s 
pictni'es, and know that cjtt-likc, watchful, penetrating look ho gives to all his 
faces, which nothing else expresses* perhaps, so well as the phrase Day made 
use of; but the world in general knows nothing of this; all they know or 
believe is, that Titian is a great j^aintc#, like llaffaelle or any other famous 
person.” 

Some painters arc as, little impressed as the woAd in general, 
by the glories of Italian Art. Romney and Edwards "were in Italy, 
and wen^ to the Sistinc Chapel. Edwards, Northcotc sAys, “ turned 
on his«heel and exclaimed, ‘ Egad, George, we’re hit ” 

While Nortlicote gained inconceivably# in Art by bis Italitin 
journey, be lost little or nothing in purse. He was very thrifty. 
Allan Cunningham, in his Mves of the Painters, sketches his way of 
living when*ahroad. 

I have heard *that as necessity and Xatiiro united in making him eco- 
nomical, he lived meanly; associated with none who were likidy to lead him into 
expenses ; and as ho copied for dealers or truvt'llers a number of the favourite 
works of the Italian musters, ho improved his skill of hand, and rather in- 
creased than diminish(.‘d the sum with wl^icli ho started frma England. Com- 
mon apartments, common clothes, and common food sutli(!ed for ono who was 
too proud to ask aid from any source}, and who had j’csolvod to bo 
independent.” 

Ilis powers as an artist were recognised, however, by others than 
dealers. The Italian artists elected him a member of th^ academics 
of Florence, Cortona, and Rome. Thus fortified in mind, reputation, 
and purse, Northcote returned to England, and settled for a time in 
Devonshire, but removed in 1781 to London, where ho took a house 
in Old Rond Street, w’ith the resolution of combining portraiture and 
historical painting, making the money earned by the one provide 
leisure for the other. 

He met -with discouragement at the beginning of his career. 
Reynolds told him, half playfull 3 % that there was not much chance. 

Ah ! my dear sir, you may go back ; there is a wondrous Cornisli- 
maii who is carrying all before him.” This w^is Opio, lately come to 
London, under the auspices of Dr. Wolcot, Lest known as Peter Pindar. 
** What is he like ? ” asked Northcotc. “ Like ? why like Caravaggio 
and Velasquez in one.” Northcote was a prudent man ; ho resolved 
to be on friendly terms with the Cornish "wonder, and friends they 
became, though they were comnloiily considered rivals in painting. 
Mrs. Opie’s letters bear testimony to Northcote’s intimacy with her 
husband. She quotes, with manifest satisfaction, Northcoto’s obser- 
vation, that “ while other artists painted to live, Opie lived to paint.” 
Speaking to Hazlitt of Opie, Northcote said, “ You did not know 
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Opic. You would have admired him, greatly. I do not speak of him 
tMS an artist, but as a man of sene^ and observation. He paid me the 
compliment of saying that we should have been the best friends in 
the world if we had not been rivals. I think he had more of this 
feeling than I had ; perhaps^ because I had most vanity.'^ North- 
cote, however, had the feeling of rivalry pretty strongly. In 1787 
Opie and ho were elected full members of the Academ 3 ^ ^ Northcote 
exhibited his picture — perhaps his best work — Tyler ^ now‘in 
the Guildhall. Opie exhibited Ris chief work, the Murder of Rizzio, 
now also in the Guildhall. While the works were in progress, 
Northcote went to see Opie*8 picture. lie found it better and more 
advanced than his own. 

“When I returned to my painting -room, I took up iny palette and pencils 
with, an inveterate d(^teriniiiation to d<> something that shoiild raise me a name ; 
but inspiration was oiily*Ji momentary dream. The ghost of thaffc picture 
stood between me and my blank canvas. 1 coahl seo nothing but the mur- 
derers of Eizzio. I felt I could have rejoiced they had seized the painter jind 
murdered him instead. Yes, I could. This dwelt upon my Jancy until I 
laughed at the conceit, for, thought I, then there had been a meddling fiddler and 
rival painter dispatched at the same expense; and if a#l the fiddlers and 
I)ainters were smothered, for aught I know they might well bo sp^ed. I 
dreamed of the i)icture whilst wide awake, and I dreamed of the picture when 
last asleep. How could T help it !•' There was a passage in the composition 
wherein the torches — for the scene was represented, as ’eo may remember, by 
torchlight, and it was the finest trait of otfoct that over proceeded from mortal 
hand. I still dwelt upon it in iiiy mind’s ej'c, in sheer despair. To attempt 
anything so original, so gloriously fine, I might as well have set about creating 
:iuoth(?r world. I should have died, but for a fortuitous circumrftanco. I called 
again to soo the hated jiicler. * Well, my dear friend,’ asked Ilazlitt, ‘ and how 
did you feel ? ’ * IIow did I fool ? Glide God ! I would not havo had Opie 

know what was i)assiiig in my mind for all the world ; no, not even to hare 
been the author of the picture. Judge, if ’oocan, what I felt. Why, some 
wretch, some demon had persuaded him to alter the whole structure of the piece, 
lie had adopted tho fatal mlvicc, had destroyed the glory of the Art, and 
niiiied — yes, to my solace — irrecoverably ruined tho i)ieco.” 

• 

Candid, this ; but Northcote was candid. When Opic died, in 
1807, thej’^ feared to tell Northcote, lest he should be too greiltly 
shocked. There need havo been no such alarm. “ Well, well,” lie 
said, ‘M't’s a very sad event; but T must confess it takes a great 
stumbling-block out of my way, for I never could succeed where 
Opic did.” • 

In this endeavour to sketch the character of Northcote it is need- 
less to dwell at length upon his pictures. It is said that ho painted 
altogether about two thousand works — ^portraits, historical, and 
scriptural pieces, subjects from home life, and studies of animals, in 
the last of which he excelled. The best known of his larger works 
are the gallery pictures painted for Alderman Boydell. The engrav- 
ings afford sufficient means to judge of them. They are powerful 
in parts, but are exaggerated in attitude, ^and generally too careless 
ill composition, and, like all other works of that period, utterly 
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defiant of propriety in costume and other accessories. He was 
thinking of Michael Angelo^ and aiming at the grand style ; but the 
grand style proved too large for him — ^it needed the hand of a great 
master. 

The man himself, however, is a mo^’e interesting study than his 
works. He lived so long and* his life covered so great a period — 
from 1746 fo 1831 — that he became a sort of institution, a depositary 
of Art traditions, professional and personal, of the most varied and 
amusing kind. These he loved to narrate in his own dry, cynical 
way, for he was an admirable talker. In person he very short, 
in dress veiy careless — his trousers were commonly too long, and his 
shoes too large, — and in habits penurious to miserliness, liy saving, 
and pinching, and screwing, he accumulated more than £40,000 — 
a large fortune in days when prices were so much lower than they 
are now. One of Fuseli's sarcasms jibints this phase in his 
character. Somebody said that Northcoto was going to keep a dog. 
“ Jforthcote ^keep a dog !" 'exclaimed Fuseli; “why, what will ho 
food him on ? He Avill have to eat his own fleas ! " Something 
had occurred at* the Academy to gratify Northcoto : “Now," said 
Fuseli, “he will go home, put more coals on the fire, and almost 
draw the cork of his only pint of wine." When the exhibition of 
old masters was begun at the British Institution, a scurrilous publi- 
cation, called “The Catalogue llaisonnec," was issued; it was 
presumed in the interests of the Academy. Ilaydon writes, as a 
departure fro* Northcote's ordinary habits, that he “ ordered a /oj/f/ 
candle, and went to bed to read it in ecstasy." Notwithstanding his 
niggardliness and his biting sarcasm, Northcote’s studio was for 
many years a common resort. “About eleven oV;lock " (I quote Mr. 
Redgrave), “unless he had a sitter, a sort of lc\ec commenced. It 
seldom happened that he remained long alone — one succeeded 
another, occasionally three or four at a time j' and ho talked over his 
work till his dinner-hour, freely discussing any subject which arose, 
with great sagacity, acuteness, and information, and always main- 
taining his own opinions." 

Haydon in his Autobiography mentions Northcoto more than 
once. This is an entry in 1807 : — 

“ On tbo day tlie exhibition opened, wo all dined With Iloppner, who hated 
Northcote, who in hia turn hated Iloppner. We talked of Art, and after 
dinner Hoppner said, * I can fancy a man fond of his art who painted like 
Hcynolds; but how a man can bo fond of Art who paints like that fellow 
Northcoto, Heaven only knows.’ ” 

In 1821, in a sketch of the sale of Reynoldses pictures, Haydon again 
introduces Northcoto. The former had induced Mr. (afterwards Sir • 
George) Phillips to buy Reynolds’s Piping Shepherd for four 
hundred guineas, then a very large price. 

The purchase, ” he says, ** made a great noise in town, and Phillips was 
assailed by everybody as he camo in. I soon found it was considered by the 
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artists a sort of houour to bo near him, and in the midst of tho sale up squeezed 
Chantrey. I was exceedingly amused. 1 1 tilrned round and found on the other 
side, Northcoto I I began to think somothiitg was in the wind. Phillips asked 
him how ho liked the ‘ Shepherd Boy.’ jCt first he did not recollect it, and then 
said, ‘Ah! indeed! Ah! yes! it was a very poor thing. I remember it.' 
Poor Mr. Phillips whispered to mo, ‘ You s('e people have different tastes.’ 
I know that Northcote’s coming up*was ominous of something. The attempts 
of this little fellow to mortify othoi’s are qtiito ainuttng ; ho exists upon it. 
The sparkling delight with which ho watchel a face when ho knows that some- 
thing is coming that will change its expressio'n, is beyond everything ; and as 
soon as ho had said what ho thought #would make Phillips unhappy for two 
hours, he slunk aw'aj’.” 

Again, in 1835, Jlaydon Uas another fling at Northcot«,'now an 
old man of eighty, and who might well have been spared : — 

“ "While I was at tho Gallery yesterday, poor old Northcote, who has soiuu* 
fine pitituroa there, was walking about. Tie nodded to me. I approachwl. 1 
congratulated him on his ])ictuies. ‘ Ah ! sir,’ srud h(i, ‘ they want varnishing, 
they say.’ ‘"Well,’ said T, ‘ whj^ don’t you varnish them?* Ho shook his 
lioad, meaning he w’as too feeble. ‘ Shull 1 do it h * ‘ Will ’eo ? ’ said Xorth- 

cotc. * I shall be so much obliged.* To the asto^xishmeiit of the Academiciaifr, 

I mounted the ladder and varnish<‘(l away. Tho ])oor old inuffimy was in 
ra]»tiiros, I felt for the impotence of liis age. lie told mo some capital ston(»« 
when I came down.” 

llcuders of Northcote’s Conversations know well enough that 
“tho poor old mummy” rovciigod himself amply on Ilaydon. In 
Leslie’s Ilecollections wo have equally graphic, but kindlier 
notice of Nortbeote : — 

‘•It is the otiquotto for a newly eh^clcd member to call ininiQdiatol 3 ^ on all 
tlio Academicians, and i did not omit pajdiig m}’^ resjxects to Northcote among 
the rest, although I knew ho was not on gooil terms with tho Acadomj’. I 
was shown up-stairs into a largo front roojn iilbnl with pictures, many of the 
larger ones resting against each other, and all of them dim with dust. I had 
not waited long when a door ojxmed which communiculod witli liis painting 
room, and tho old gentleman ap])cared, but did not advance boy()nd it. Tlii* 
diminutive figure was enveloped in .a chintz dressing-gown, below which his 
h o users, which looked as if made for a much larger man, hung in immense 
folds over a loose pair of shoes, into Nvhicli liis legs seemed to have shrunk 
down. His head was covered with a blue silk uight-(!ap, and from under 
and his j)rojocting brows, his sharp black i)ecred at mo with a wliimsicul 

expression of iiiquiiy. There ho stood, wil h his i)aletto and brushes in one 
liand, and a mahl-stick, twice as long as himself, in the other : Lis attiiudo and 
look sa^'ing, for ho did not speak — * What do want?’ On telling him 
that I had boon elected an Associate of tho xVpudomy, lie said, quickly, ‘ And 
who’s the other?’ ‘ Mr.* Clint,’ 1 replied. ‘ And so Clint’s got it at last. 
You’re an architect, I believe ? ’ 1 set him right, and ho continued, ‘ Well, sir, 

3 "ou owe nothing to me ; 1 never go near tlnuii ; indeed, I never go out at 
night anywhere.’ 1 told him I knew that, but thought it right to pay my 
respects to all tho Academicians, and hoped I was not interrupting him. Ho 
said ‘ By no moans,’ and n.sk(*d mo into his iiaiiiting room, where he was at 
work on an otjucslriaii picture of Ocoi-go lY. as largo as life, which ho must 
have made up from busts and pictures. ‘ I was desirjus,’ ho said, ‘ to paint tho 
King, for there is no picture that is like Lim,*Miid ho is hy far tho best king 
of his family wo have had. It has been remarked that this country is best 
governed by a woman, for then tho Government^is carried on by able men; 
and George IV. is like a woman, for bo minds only bis own amusements, and 
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leaves the affairs of the country to his ihinisters, instead of meddling himself, 
as his father did. He is just what a Kng of England should be — something 
to look grand, and to hang the robes on.* I asked leave to repeat my visit, 
which was readily granted, and frorii that time we wore voiy good fiiends. 
He talked better than ho painted.** 

Leslie continues : — ^ 

“ 'VVlieu I first found myself painting in the oxliibition rooms of the Boj’al 
Acadein 3 % where most of its mombors were at work, rotouehing their pictures, 
I was a good deal puzzled at the voiy opposite advice I received from authorities 
equally high. Northcote came in, and it was the onlj^ time I over saw him at 
tho .Academ 3 ^ Ho had a largo picture there, and not hung in the best of 
places, at which he was much dissatisfied. I told him of my difficulties, and 
that Wilkie and Lawrenco^had just given me extraordinary advice. ‘ Eveiy- 
hod}’,* he said, ‘ will advise 3 ’ou to do what ho liiinself would do, but j'ou are 
to consider and judge for yourself whether j'ou arc likeh' to do it as lie Would, 
and if not you may spoil j’our picture.* 

“Northcote then comidained to Phillips of the ill-usage ho had received 
from tlie Academy', and said, ‘ I have scarce!}' ever had a picture well hung. I 
wish 1 had never belonged to j’ou.* Phillijis said, laughing, ‘Wo can turn 
you out ! * Northcote answered, ‘ The sooner yon do so Iho better ; onl}” think 
of the men you have turned out. You turned out Sir Joshua, j'oii turned out 
Barrj^ and you turned out West ; and I shall he verj'’ glad to make a fourth 
in such company.* 

“Mr. Shee, with the adroitness which w'as natural to him, paid him some 
compliments. Northcote said, ‘ Very well, indeed , You are just the man to 
write a tragedy’ (Shee was a very indifferent pool), ‘ you know how to make a 
speech.’ At another time Northcote coniplimenled Shoo in his own peculiar 
manner, by sajdng, ‘You should ha\o been in Parliumeut, instead of the 
Academy.” 

Another painter — Thomas Bew'ickc, the pupil ofllaydon — records 
in his journals a visit to Northcote shortly before his death. 
Bewicke had been sent to Home by Sir Tliomus Lawrence, to copy 
some of Michael Angelo’s figures in the Sistinc Chapel. On his 
return, he went to show his drawings to Northcote. 

“An old servant, almost blind, who had lived with liini for half a century, 
and who had been ordered to leave scores of times, but would not go, opened 
the door. I sent in my card, and was ushered into the miser’s stud}'. I found 
him alone, dressed in an old dingy green dressing-gown, and cap to match, 
He received mo very gracious!}', and when 1 told him I had just returned 
from Italy, ho opened his eyes with amazement. 1 said I had brought my 
drawing of Jeremiah to show him. I then unrolled the drawing, and hi?, 
holding up his hands, said, ‘ Ah ! wonderful — strange I How grand. Ah ! 
sir, Baffaelle and Michael Augelo were grand follows — wo are puny and 
meagre compared with them, and I fear ever shah bo. The stylo of educa- 
tion in the Arts is so effominato, if I may so speak, in this coiinti’y.* Then, in 
a sententious manner, ho added, ‘ No, sir, they will never bo able to comiiro- 
hend the grandeur of Michael Angelo; you may show Jeremiah upside down 
for the next century, and no one will see tlie difforciico.” 

One more quotation — from Ilazlitt, the closest friend and 
intimate of Northcote’s closing years : — 

“ Talking with Northcote is like conversing with the dead. You see a little 
old man, eighty years of age, pale and fragile, with eyes gleaming like the 
lights that are hung in tombs. Ho seems little better than a ghost, is almost 
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as insubstaixtiAl, and bangd wavering md trembling on the very edge of life. 
Ton would think that a breath woulqblow him away; and yet, what fine 
things he says. ‘ Yes,* observed some one, ‘and what ill-natured things : they 
are all malicious to the last word.’ Lamb called him, ‘ A little bbttle of aqua- 
fortis, which, you know, coiTodes everything it touches.* ‘Except gold,* in- 
terrupted Hazlitt; ‘he never drops upon Sir Joshua or the great masters.’ 

‘ Well,* persisted tho other, ‘ but is ne not flawing over with envy, and hatred,* 
and all uncharitableness ? I am told that be is as spiteful as a woman. Then 
his niggardnoss ! Did he over give anything; away ? * ‘ Yes,* retorted Ha^tt, 

‘ his advice ; and very unpleasant it is ! ’ At another time the conversation turned 
upon the living painters, when one of* them (Haydon, I think) was praised as 
being a capital relater of an anecdote. This brought Hazlitt’s thoughts to 
Northcote, of whom he spoko again — * Ho is the best teller of a story I ever 
knew. Ho will bring up an old defunct anecdote, fhat has not a jot of merit, 
and make it quite delightful by dishing it up in his own words : they are quite 
a sauce piquanteJ* ‘ All he says is very well,* said some one, ‘ when it touches only 
our neighbour ; but what if he speaks of one’s self? * * You must takq your 

clmnco of that,’ replied Jlazlitt ; ‘ but, provided you are not a rival, and^will let 
him alone, he will not harm ydh ; jostle him, and ho stings like a nettle.’ ” 

This last remark is illustrated by a story told by Mr. Redgrave 
in his sketch of Northcotc. He hatoS. Sir Thomas •Lawrenc*e, 
probably because the portrait painters of the Reynolds school had 
gone down before him. * 

“An artist, then young,” says Mr. Eedgravo, “who afterwards became u 
member of the Itoyal Academy, relates that one day calling upon Northcote, 
ho found him mounted on a pile of boxes, working away with the zeal of a boy 
at one of his equestrian portraits of tJoorge the Fourth, and that his first 
inquiiy of the visitor was whether he had been at the exhibition, and what he 
thought of the year’s collection. To this interrogatory tho young artist replied 
that he thought Lawrence had in tho exhibition one of tho most perfect pictures 
in the world. ‘ A perfect picture, do ’eo say, and from tho hands of Laaronce ! 
A perfect picture ! Why, you talk like a fulo I A perfect picture ! Why, I’ve 
been to Home, and seen Raffaelle, and I never saw a perfect picture by him ; and 
to talk of Luarenco doing a picture, good Lord I what nonsense ! 

Laaronce doing anything perfect — why, there never was any perfect picture; at 
least I never saw one.” 

Occasionally, bis sharp^ retorts were turned to legitimate uses. 
Once wben a pedantic coxcomb was crying up Raflfaello to 
the skies, be could not help saying, “If there was nothing in 
Raffaelle but what you can see in him, we should not now have been 
talking of him.” Sometimes Northcote professed to be troubled, 
or really was troubled, by the sharpness of his tongue. Hazlitt 
says he blamed himself* often for uttering what ho thought harsh 
things ; and on mentioning this to his friend Kemble, and saying 
that it sometimes kept him from sleep after he had been out in 
company, Kemble replied, “ Oh, you need not trouble yourself much 
about them, others never think of them aftcrw'ards ! ” Northcote 
returned to this point seriously in one of his talks with Hazlitt, and 
spoke of it with much shrewdness and knowledge of human nature. 

“It will never do,” he said, “ to take things literally that are uttered in a 
moment of irritation. You do not express your, own opinion, but ono has 
opposite as possible to that of tho person who has provoked you. You get as 
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far from a person j'ou have takeiv a pwue against as you can, just as you turn 
off the pavement to get out of tho way of a chimney-sweeper ; but it is not to 
be supposed that you prefer walking in the mud, for all that. I have often 
been ashamed myself of speeches I have made in that way, which have been re- 
pented to mo as good things, when all I meant was that I wmld say anything 
rather than agree to tho nonsense and affectation I heard. You then set your- 
self against what you tjiink a wuong bios in nnother, and are not like a wall but 
a buttress — as far from tho right, line as your antagonist, and tho more absurd 
ho is, Ihefmoro so do you become.** 

Though he had no great literary capacity, and literally no school 
ti'aining, Northcote was desirous of making a reputation as an 
author.* His reading, was extensive, hut his faculty of composition, 
was limited. lie knew no language but English, and this imperfectly. 
Throughout life he spoke with a broad Devonshire accent, and 
spelled many words, amongst them the commonest, much as lio 
pronounced them. For Greek literatu»*e, even in translation, he 
had no relish. 

“ There arc some things,*’ ho said to ITnzlitt, “with respect to which I am 
in the same state that a blind man is as to colours, llomcr is one of those. 
I am utterly in the dark about it. I can make nothing of his heroes or his 
gods. Jack tho Giant-killer is the first book I cv(*r read, and I c.innot doscribo 
the pleasure it gives me, oven now.” This was when lie was eighty. “ I can- 
not look into it wilhout iny <*yes tilling with tears. 1 do not know what it is 
(whotlicr good or bad), but it is to me, from oailj’ inipre^^sions, ^he most heroic 
of periorinancc'^. I reiaeinlxn* once not having money to buy it, and I tran- 
scribed it all out with my own li md. This is whut 1 was going to saj’ about 
Horner. 1 caniud liclp thinking that one cause of the high admiration in v.’hich 
it is held, is its being tho fir^t hook that is jmt into the Inuidsof young people 
at school ; it is llie first spoil ^^hi<'ll opens to them tho enchantments of the unreal 
world. Had I iKiCii bred a scholar, I dare sa}' Homer would hav(^ been my 
Jack tho Gianl-kilh'r.” 

The narrow culture thus indicated scarcely litted the painter for 
the business of authorship ; l)ut, with Ills customary perseverance, 
he contrived to write a good deal, and to do it fairly well. ITo 
began by contributing essays on Art, critiques, and poems, to Mr. 
Prince Iloare’s Journal, the Ar/iaf, in 1807. “ Mr. l*rinco Hoare 

(he says) taxed me the hardest in what I wrote for the Ho 

pointed out where I was wrong, and sent it hack for me to correct.” 
His Life of Ecynolds — still, to a great extent, the best memoir of 
Sir Joshua — was published in 1813, when Xorthcote was sixty- 
seven. Many years afterwards he published a series of his Fables, 
in prose and verse, illustrated by spirited engravings of animals ; 
and a second scries was issued after his death. At eighty, ho 
published his Life of Titian — none but an artist, he said, could 
write the life of an artist. It is, however, a feeble and tedious 
performance, although Hazlitt assisted in the composition, as he did 
also in that of the Fables. This has been denied ; hut wo havo 
Hazlitt’s own testimony to the fact. 

A close intimacy had been struck up between Hazlitt and North- 
ootc, and had lasted for several years. Hazlitt copoeived the idea 
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of writing down and* publislunj their conversations. Northcote 
assented. Youmay, if you think it worth while ; but I do assure you 
that you overrate them. You have not lived long enough in society 
to be a judge. What is neY to you, you think will seem so to 
others.” The Conversations were printed, under the title of Boswell 
Iledivivus,” in the New Monthly McfyazinCy then under Oampbeirs 
editorship. Their personalities, their freshness, and the racy 
character of Iforthcote’s sayingS, attracted much notice, and pro- 
voked sharp controversy. This led to a quarrel between Northcoto 
and llazlitt. The Mudge ftfmily, who had befriended Northcote in 
youth, were somewhat coarsely assailed in the conversations. Mr. 
Rosdew, of I^lymouth, the nephew of Mr. Zachary Mudge, e*xpostu- 
lated with Northcote. The painter broke out into the most violent 
expressions of rage and passion. He called Hazlitt a Pa*pist, a 
wretch, a viper, whom he would stab if he could get at him.” Then 
he wrote to Campbell — • ^ * 

“ I find llicro are frequently papers in your publication, entitled, very 
modestly, ‘ Boswell Bedivivus,* iiisinuutinj:: that the hero of ftiis trivial stufl’ is 
to 1)0 compared to the immortal Dr. Johnson. This xiorsoii seems prottj' clearly 
to bo made out to bo myself. Good God ! do you not feel this to ho droadfulV 
But this is no4 tho worst of tho matter. 1 have often, in my vain momonts, 
said that I should bo i)leasod to receive morning visits from the Devil, because I 
might be amused by his knowledge of the world, and diverted by his wit, 
and sliould bo .suflicioiitly on my guard to avoid his snares. This impious 
desire hus indeed been granted to me, and ‘ Boswell lledivivus’ is tho conse- 
quence.” 

Now' that ]3crsonal controversies arc silenced by time, we may 
estimate The Conversations of Northcote at their true value. As 
republished in a volume — in the lifc-tiixic of the painter — they are 
softened down from the original draught ; hut spice enough is left 
to make them most attractive and amusing reading. Northcote was 
unquestionably proud of them. “Don’t,” he would say to his visitors 
wdth a chuckle, “go and print wdiat I have said;” and, us to tho 
Conversations themselves, lie excused himself by saying that “he 
did not print them,” while Hazlitt excused liimself by saying that 
“ he did not speak them.” This depreciation, however, is mere 
affectation ; both speak(j^r and writer wore secretly delighted with 
their work : and not without cause, for there are few books of the 
same class which arc more original, fuller of shrewd observation, or 
expressed with greater force and freedom. The reputation of North- 
cotc may, indeed, rest more securely upon this volume than upon his 
more pretentious efforts in literature, or than even upon his pictures; 
for, as Hazlitt presents him, he was far brighter and more picturesque 
than he w'as upon canvas. To the collected and revised editions of 
the Conversations, Hazlitt prefixes a motto from Armstrong — 

“Tho precepts here of .v divine old man 
I could recite.” 

3 M 2 
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With a liberal interpretation, tl^ is not too much to say. The 
charm of the book consists in* its frankness and its discursiye 
character. Stunulated by his acute interrogator, Northcote dis- 
courses with unreserve on whatever topic may happen to come 
uppermost — the old masters Sir Joshua; the brilliant group which 
met at Eeynolds’s house ; contemporary men, women, and manners ; 
politics, literature, religion, morals — all take their turn, and are all 
discussed with vigorous freedom, and illustrated with witty 
observations, or appropriate anecdote. All the while the talker 
himself is present to the life — his tastes, fancies, pi-ejudices, prefer- 
ences. 

Cynicism was Northcoto’s habit of mind. He knew it, and tried 
to excuse the propensity. am sometimes thought cold and 
cynical myself ; but I hope it is not for any overweening opinion of 
myself. I remember once going with Wilkie to Angerstein's, and 
because I stood looking and said nothing, he seemed dissatisfied, and 
said, ‘ I suppose you are too much occupied with admiring, to give 
me your opinion ? * I answered hastily, ‘ No, indeed ! I was saying 
to myself, And this is all that the Art can do.*’ * But this was not, I 
am sure, an expression of triumph, but of mortification, at the defects 
which I could not help observing even in the most Accomplished 
works.” The Ireland forgeries were mentioned. Caleb Whitefoord,” 
said Northcote, who ought to have known better, asked mo if I did 
not think Sheridan a judge, and that he believed in the authenticity 
of the Ireland papers. I said, ‘ I)o you bring him as a fair witness Y 
He wants to fill his theatre, and would write a play himself and swear 
it was Shakespeare’s. He knows better than to cry stale fish.’” 
iSome printsellers failed. Northcote did not w'onder at it ; it was 
a just punishment of their presumption and ignorance.” Hazlitt 
told him that he had seen the hair of Lucrezia Borgia, of Milton, 
Bonaparte, and Dr. Johnson, all folded hp in the same paper. It 
had belonged to Lord Byron.’' Northcote replied, “ One could not 
be sure of that ; it was easy to get a lock of hair, and call it by any 
name onje plea-sed.” Of authors and painters he said, ‘^the most 
wretched scribbler looks down upon the greatest painter as a mere 
mechanic ; but who Tvould compare Lord Byron with Titian ? ” 
Speaking of Byron, and the dispute about burying him in Poets’ 
Comer, he said, “ Byron would have resisted it violently if he could 
have known of it. If they had laid him there, he would have got 
up again. No, I’ll tell you where they should have laid him : if 
they had buried him with the kings in Henry VII.’s chapel, he 
would have had no objection to that.” Of royalty ho had something 
to say. 

“You violent politiciauR,” ho said to Hazlitt, ‘‘make more rout about 
royalty than it is worth : it is only the highest placo, and somebody must fill it, 
no matter who ; neither do the persons themselves think so much of it as you 
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imagine : they are glad to got into wivacy as much as they can« Nor is it a 
sinecure. The late king, I have been told,* used often to have to sign his name 
to papers, and do nothing else for three hours together, till his fingers fairly 
ached, and then he would take a walk in the garden, and come, back to repeat 
the same drudgery for throe hours more So, when they told Louis XV. that 
if ho went on with his extravagance, he would bring about a revolution and be 
sent over to England with a pefision, ho merely asked, * Do you think the 
pension would be a pretty good ono ? * ” * • 

On religion ho was cynical also. * • 

** I said to Godwin, when he had been tiying to unsettle the opinions of a young 
artist whom I know, ‘ Why should you wish to turn him out of ono house, till 
you have provided another for him ? Besides, what do you know of the matter 
moro than ho does ? His nonsense is as good as your nonsense, when both are 
equally in the dark.’ As to the follies of the Catholics, I do not think the Pro- 
testants can pretend to bo quite free from them. So when a chaplain of Lord 
Bath’s was teasing a Popish clergyman, to know how he ct)uld make .up his 
mind to admit that absurdity of transubstantiation, the other madg answer, 

‘ Why, I’ll tell you : when I was j'^oung, I was taught to swallow Adam’s 
applo ; and sinco that, I have found no difficulty with anything else. ’ ” 

The Academy did not please him in his later years : 4hcy put his 
pictures into bad places, and gave prcfercnco to other painters of 
portrait and history. The rccommendation-paper :^r students con- 
tained a blank for a statement of the candidate’s moral character. 

“ * This zeal for inoruliiy,’ said Noriheote, ‘ begins with inviting mo to tell a 
lie. 1 know whether he can draw or mot, because he brings me specimens of' 
his drawings ; but what urn I to know of the moral character of a person 1 
have never seen before 'r Or what business have the Academy to inquire into 
it I suppose they are not afraid ho will steal the Parnese Hercules. I told 
ono of thoin, with as grave a face as I could, that as to his moral character he 
must go to his godfathers and godmothers for that. lie answered very simply 
that they were a. great way off, and that he had nobody to appeal to but his 
apothecary. This would not have hapj)encd in Sir Joshua’s time,’ ho went on, 

‘ nor oven in Fuseli's ; but the present men arc dressed in a little brief 
authority', and they wish to mako tho most of it, without i)ercoiving the 
limits.’ 

On another occasion hfe said — 

“ When tho AcadtJiny first bogaii, one would 8upx)oso that the members Worer* 
so many angels scut from Heaven to fill tho different situations, and that was 
tho reason why it began. Now, tho difficulty is to find anybody fit for thorn ; 
and the doficiciicy is supplied by interest, intrigue, and cabal. Not that I dislike 
the individuals, neither. As Hwift says, I like Jack, Tom, and HaiT}^ very well 
by themselves; but all together they are iiofto b(i endured. We see the effect 
of people acting in concert in animals (for men are only a more vicioois sort of 
animals). A singlo dog will lot you kick and cuff him as you plouse, and will 
submit to any treatment ; but if you meet a pack of hounds, they will set 
upon you and tear j^ou to pieces with tho greatest impudence. The Academy 
very soon degenerated. It is tho same in all human institutions. The thing 
is, there has boon found no way yet to keep tho devil out.” 

Space fails to quote his opimous of artjsts and others whom he had 
known — Ileynolds, Johnson, Burke, Goldsmith, Garrick ; and later, 
Wordsworth, Scott, Fuseli, Lawrence, Canova, Godwin, and others 
— of all of whom he spoke with the most engaging freedom 
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and candour. His character has | disclosed itself throughout the 
narrative ; it was cynical in a 'higJL degree, but it was marked also 
by the better qualities of self-reliance, perseverance, and sturdy 
independence. Two anecdotes bring out these qualities in prominent 
relief. When Master Betty, the Yo^ng Roscius, was playing to 
crowded houses, Northcote painted hini. William the Fourth, then 
Duke of Clarence, took the young prodigy to the painter’s house, 
and stood 'v^atching the progress of the picture. 

“The loose gown in wliicli Northcote painted was principally composed of 
shreds and patches, and might, perchance, bo lialf a century old ; his white 
hair was spasiingly bestowed^ on each side, and •his cranium was entirely bald. 
Tho royal visitor, standing behind him while ho painted, first gently lifted, or 
rather twitched, the collar of tho gown, which Northcoto resented by suddenly 
turning, and expressing his displeasure by a frown ; on which his Eoyal High- 
ness, touching the professor’s gi’ey locks, said, ‘ You don’t devote miich time 
to tho toilette, 1 perceive.* Northcote instantly ^.replied, ‘ Sir, I never allow 
any one to take porson[il liberties with me ; j’ou are the first who ever presumed 
to do so, and I beg your Koyal Highness to remember that I am in my own 
hdu&o.’ Tho artist then rcsunidd his painting; the prince stood silent for a 
inimito or so, tlien opened iho door, and went away. The royal carriago, how- 
ever, had not arrived, and rain was falling; tho prince returned, borrowed an 
umbrella, and departed. ‘ Dear Mr. Norlhccjte,’ said one of the ladies present, 

‘ I fear you have olTonded his Eoyal Highness.' ‘ Madam,’ said the i^aintor, ‘ I 
am tho offended party.’ Tho next day, about noon, Mr. Northcote was alone, 
when a gentle tap was hoard, tho studio door opened, and in walkoi the prince. 

‘ Mr. Northcote,’ he said, ‘ J am come to return your sister’s 'iiinbrelhi ; T 
brought it myself that 1 might havo an opportunity of saying that yesterday I 
thoughtlessly took an nnbcjcomiug liberty with you, which you jn-nporiy rosontod. 
I really am angry witli myself, and hope you will forgive ni<', and think no 
more about it.’ ‘And what did you say? ’ iii'inirod a friend to whom tho })aintor 
told the story. * Say I Good God ! what could 1 say ? I only bowed ; ho might 
see what 1 felt. I could, at that moment, havo sacrificed my life for him— such 
a piinco is worthy to be a king.’ The prince afterwards, m his sailor-liko way, 
said of Northcoto, * He’s a damned honest, indoi)endcnt, little old fellow.* ” 

The next and last anecdote — highly characteristic of the man — 
carries us back to tho studio of Reynolds, )vhen Northcote was liis 
pupil. The Prince of Wales met Northcote, and was pleased with 
him! ‘‘ What do you know of his Royal Highness ? ” asked Sir 
Joshua. “Nothing,’' answered Northcoto. “Nothing, sir! whj', 
he says he knows you very well.” “ Pooh ! ” said Northcote, “ that 
is only his brag ! ” 


J.‘ Tiiackray Bunxe. 
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• 

Tiik entire consumption of cotton by tbo factories of tho-world, so 
far as cun be ascertained fronou reliable sources, was, in 1875, 
7,154,000 bales, reducing the bales of various weights to a common 
standard of IOOHjs. each. Of this quantity — - • • 

Great Britain consumed . . 3,187,000 bales, or ‘14'0 per cent. 

Omtinental Europe consumed . 2,302,000 ,, ,, 33*0 ,, ,, 

U]ii ted States consumed . . 1,441,000 ,, ,, -0-1 ,, • 

Bombay (excluding the of India) • 

consumed .... 101^000 ,, ,, 2*3 „ ,, 

It is unsatisfactory to liave to n<»ticc tluii lbc‘ proportion ofi the whole 
consumption which lias iallon to oiir share, has been gradually 
declining since 18(11, when it was 49*d per cent., and that although 
the consuniption of Oreut llritain is greatei* now than then hy only 
•‘370,000 hales, that of tlie Continent of Europe is greator hy 508,000 
bales, of the Ijiiited States hy tij3,000 bales, and of Bombay by 
l()4,0()0 bales, showing a total increase in these (juartersof 1,085,000 
bales, or nearly three times tliat of Cr('a( J5ritain ; whilst ajipoar- 
unces indicate that llic same relative develojunent of the cotlon 
trades of England and tlie rest of tlic world is likely to bo aj)paroiit 
in the future.^ 

The average amount of our entire Export trade, during* the lust 
six years, was .£-ja2,800,000, to whieli the a\eiago annual coutribu- 
tioii of cotton goods and yarns was £74, ()‘i 1,000, or one-third ol the 
whole. It is important t« my object that I siioidd ]>oint out that 
during the same period our exports of cotton goods and yarns ty) 
India averaged £14,700,005, one-liftli of the total export ol our 
cotton productions. 

It may, however, make the survey of tlie subject more complete, 
if I also sliow to what countries we dist rilnite tliis trade in cottons, 
and if any reader should find the figures tedious or enibaiTassing ho 
can readily puss them over us not being of essential importance to 
what follows. For this purpose I shall deal only with the singlo 
year 1 875, and it will be found that the proportional features of the 
trade of that year correspond very nearly with those of the six 
years. Our exports of all artitlos amounted to £223,500,000, of 
cotton goods and yarns to £71, 735, 000,* which was made up as 
follows : — 

(l) Ellison and Co.’s Keview of the Cotloip Trade foi’ 1875. 
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Expoets op Cotton Goods and Ya^b to the following Counteies in 

• 1815 . 

India and Ceylon . . . ' . . £ 17 , 3 ^ 6,566 

Continentof Europe . . ‘ . . . 14 , 306,828 

China, Hong Kong, a^d Japan . . . 8 , 943,834 

Mexico, South America, and West Indies . 7 , 856,016 

Turkey and Egypt . . ^ . . 6 , 133,311 

Britifih Colonies I . \ . 3 , 943,217 

United^ States . . . , . . . . 1 . 900,032 

Other countries 6 , 043,291 


•MisceDaneous items consisting of lace, hosiery, thread, and 
ofjier manufactures to all countries . 


£ 66 , 453,095 

5 , 281,974 

£ 71 . 735,069 


The half million people and £120,000,000 of capital directly 
employed in the cotton trade, and all the multitudinous industricB 
dependent upon it, not the least important of which in a national 
sense is the shipping trade, depend for their prosperity, in a larger 
degree th^m is perhaps generally imdcrstood, upon the foreign 
demand for the produce of our spindles and looms. The cotton 
goods and yarAs produced in the United Kingdom in the last ten 
years have averaged 905,019,800 lbs., and the quantity retained for 
home consumption 154,400,000 Ihs., or only 10 percent, of the whole. 

Large as our cotton industry is, it is a trade of comparatively 
recent growth, and it is well known that not three generations ago 
India not only supplied herself with cotton manufactures, but 
exported them to other countries. It is due to the inventions of 
Watt, Arkwright, Hargreaves, Crompton, and Cartwright, during 
the latter third of the last century ; to our possession and use of coal 
and iron ; to the obstruction to all organized industrial progress 
on the Continent of Europe, duo to the continued state of war 
which prevailed there whilst we were giving solid foundations 
to our manufacturing industry, that we, have been indebted, to 
a great extent, for the vast progress of our various manufactures, and 
more particularly for that of cotton. It is also due to these circum- 
stances that we have, for so long a period, exported cotton goods to 
Continental nations as well adapted by nature as ourselves for the 
.trade, and that we have even supplanted the native Hindoo manu- 
Ifacturer in clothing the millions of India to the extent of one-half of 
^heir requirements in cotton goods. This advantage could not in the 
nature of things be permanent. Coal and iron have been found and 
brought into use on the Continent of Europe and in America ; the 
commerce and manufactures of these countries have grown and are 
^ still growing rapidly ; and Indies no Jonger relying upon the spindle 
' and distaff, nor upon the hand loom, has adopted our system of factory 
organization as her means of competition with us, firstly, for the 
{command of her own iparkets, and doubtless, eventually, for the 
^ supply of others, especially those of the far East. 
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The first Indian cotton-mill tos built in 1863, and the Bombay 
Government Gazette of tho 4th Iiovembor, 1876, gives the names 
of thirty-nine mills actually at work at that date in Jtho Bombay 
Presidency and other districts, but excluding^ some in other parts oi’ 
India; whilst the Times of I^idia of March 27th, 1876, gives tho 
number at work in tho Bombay Presidency as Ji^ving increased frdm 
tho beginning to the end of 1875 fibin twenty-two to forty. The 
numbers given in iho Bombay Government Gazette are, for 1870-1, 
eleven; 1871-2, fourteen; 1872-5, fifteen ; 1873-4, tvvoiity-fivc; and 
1874-5 — that is, up to August — thirty-nine. Those figures display- 
ing the rapid growth of this industrj’^, I -will only produce oiu' 
other fact to illustrate it. According to tho Times of India of 
17th July, 1874, there were 22,085,000 rupees invested ‘at that 
time in cotton-mills in Bombay and the neighbourhood, ami tho 
Bombay Government Gazette of the 4th November, 1875, giVes tho 
particulars of factories at work with a capital of over 38,000,000 
rupees, thus showing the astounding intircase of considerably over 
fifty per cent, in a single year. It is difficult to ascertain the exact 
number of spindles at work, but it is Avithin tho murk to state it 
at 1,000,000, and the increase of the year at more than 400,000 
spindles. If this rate of increase continues in India — that is, if sh(' 
adds to her spinning power 400,000 spindles a year — she will have 
increased her total number of spindles by tho entire quantity 
engaged in England in producing for the Indian markets, which is 
between (5,000,000 and 7,000,000, in sixteen years. But if she wen* 
to go on building factories at the rate of fifty per cent. ui)on her 
actual investment at the end of each year, she would accomplisli 
the same end in five years. 

There is still, and is likely to be, every inducement to embark 
capital continuously in these undertakings, and, as I Avill endeavour 
to show farther on, the retention or removal of the duty will have 
a powerful influence in fixing the rate, and, in a lesser degree, tlu* 
extent of its investment. No doubt there will arise from timc> to 
time combinations of causes which will toinporarily check the progress 
of this Indian industry, for no great trade can spring up all at once, 
competing with rh'als who have prior possession of markets, and 
]’cquiring the conquest of first one field ’of demand and then another, 
without meeting with occasional difliculty and passing disaster. But 
on the whole the future of the cotton-mills of India seems extremely 
hopeful. 

It may reasonably be said that these are simply interesting 
facts ; that the return of a trade to its old channels is not un- 
natural; that it is an occasion of pride to England that she has 
so far acquitted herself of a contracted obligation to her great 
dependency as to secure for her tho peace which fosters trade, 
attracts capital, and promotes material development ; and that, 
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ujlt^hough this feeling may be si^bje^ to modification, and cannot be 
unaccompanied with regret that iitjury is necessarily inflicted upon 
an important .British traclc, yet tliat the British manufacturer has no 
ground of complaint betiause the superior natural resources of India 
arc now restoring to that country a tra^c which temporary causes for 
a while gave to England. If -this were the actual state of the case, 
T should have nothing to say against it ; neither, so far as it is so, 
have I the 'least complaint to make. 

The demand of Lancasliiro is limited to asking ll)at tlic manu- 
facturers of England and of India shall ho allowfd to (‘.oinpeto 
freely witli each other, • neither being aided by protective duties.! 
On the side of India there is cheap and ahnndant labour, cotton 
indigenefus to the soil and close to the factory, with the markets 
close tit hand ; and on tliat of England cheaper maehiiicrv and 
coal, nibre abundant capital, and a liigller intelligence. If the 
Hindoo, as the result of those gifts with which nature aids him, can 
tak\i from us the supply ol the markets of India, and should ho 
subsequently, from the same causes, dejirive us of Our large trade 
with the East, wt must hoar the consequences, hou'cvor seriously not 
only our own, hut national interests may sufier. 

AVe do not ask that any impediment should he put in the way of 
the full development of the Indian cotton industry, nor that it 
should be exposed to fiscal ohstruclion of any kind. object 

to her import of such cotton as may he found suik'd to her manu- 
factures being kept from her by import duties, and ar(' (juito content 
that her manufactures should he free of export duty on leaving 
India, and should enter England untaxccl. olier no opposi- 

tion to her receiving the machinery and coal required for the 
establishment and maintenance of her rival cotton manufacture, 
exempt by exceptional favour from those taxes which arc imposed upon 
almost every oth^ article of import. Button the other hand, wg 
think it not unreasonable that w^c likewise should ho jdaced upon 
, a similar footing of. freedom from fiscal obstruction, and that our 
! trade with India should not ho discouraged and artificially abstracted 
from us by the continuance of import duties which have become 
protective, and are aiding the devclo])ment of a huge national 
steam-power cotton manufacture in India. reasonable does this 
position seem that I should have thought it would have received 
general support from those engaged in active journalism and 
politics. It is therefore the more surprising to find that wc have to 
encounter the opposition of Whig and once free-trade lords, and 
some of the most important London daily papers and periodicals. 
A formidable group of Anglg-Indians are also arrayed against us, 

, and they have succeeded in impressing upon the minds of some of 
I our most eminent and able political chiefs their despondent views of 
: the Indian revenue, which they regard as so inelastic, so unpro- 
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grcsfiive, so utterly unmanageable, p to render it impossible for the 
Indian treasury to spare the duty. ^ 

The contest, however, although on* u new stage, is of v^ry old 
character, and one with which wo have beeA^ long familiar. The 
arguments advanced, the agcncjcs employed, the activity displayed, 
arc neither more nor less than, nor .in anywise different from, 
those hitherto in common use, when a protected interest has been 
struggling to maintain its advantages.* The Indian millowners, 
aided by those who have become directly and indirectly interested 
in their success, and by tl^i bulk of the Anglo-Indian press whifch 
they influence, are simply fighting the battle of protection to 
“ native industry.” So completely is this the case that the Cakntta 
Statosmaiif in a recent leading article, after complaining of the in- 
judicious mode in which the campaign had so far been conduoted, 
suggested with ludicrous naivete that the protectionist aspect ” 
of the case should bo heneeforth left out of sight, and that the 
revenue difficulty should be alone put forward. It will be my 
endeavour, therefore, to meet the protectionist argumcnts*advanced 
from all these quarters. « 

1st. It is said that the duty is not protective. Had it not been 
for the arguments advaiu'-ed in the speeches of TiOrd Halifax and 
the Duke of Argyll, and in those made in the Legislative Council 
of India, I should not have deemed it necessary to say one word in 
favour of so self-evident a proposition as that an import duty im- 
posed upon an article which is produced at homo is protective. 

The introduction in August 187»> of the New Tariff* Dill, re- 
taining the import duty on cotton goods, reducing other import 
duties, and repealing tlie export duty on Indian cotton manufactures 
and on other articles, and its defence in tlie Tjegislative Council, 
were intrusted to Mr. Hope. With reference to the import duty 
on cotton goods he made the following statemeut : — 

“The Tariff eommitfeso found* that the duty levied in all India on the course 
•j^oods was onlj' about four lakhs of rupooa, or fivojair oont. of the^entiroduty oji 
<'ottoii goods, which amounted to aboi.t eighty lakhs, and that only half of this 
sum, or one-fortieth of the whole, belonged to IJombay, whore alone there was 
as yet any considerabhj local muuufucture. The caisc, thor«*fore, stood thus, 
that because one -twentieth of the cotton goods imported were subject to a locj^l 
competition, which only seriously affected ono-half of that twentieth, the 
Government were asked for Ihe ‘ total and immediate repeal’ of the iiineleen- 
twentieths of the duty paid by the remaining cotton goods on which local com- 
petition had no effect whatever. 

“In Bombay, no d(jubt the mills took, to a certain extent, the place of 
increased imports, but the competition of Bombaj” mills, like their profits, hud 
been greatly exaggerated. After deducting what they made for exportation, 
and allowing for the extent to which they hud displaced the hand-loom weaving 
of the country, the residuum was not sufficient matoiially to affect the argu- 
rnont as stated above. The committee wore therei'oro of opinion that the case 
for total abolition, on the grounds on which it was claimed, must inevitably 
fall to the ground.” , 

If WO estimate the value of Mr. Hope’s argument, we shall find 
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that the reason why only one-tpontieth of our exports to India 
; consists of coarse goods, is that tjfie Indian mills have displaced the 
i remainder of our coarse trade.* If his conclusion is accepted, his 
position will be stronger each year, for he will soon be able to 
say, “ The Indian mills mako onl^ coarse goods. You send no 
coarse goods to In^a, and consequently you cannot say that 
Indian manufactures compete with yours at all.^’ And as the 
Indian rniils produced about 40,000,000 lbs. in 1874, and our whole 
sendings of coarse goods to India in that year did not exceed 
15/000,000 lbs., whilst since then they have nearly doubled thoir 
producing power, and are still increasing it, it is clear that in 
a few years more Mr. Hope might be able to say, “ The Indian 
• mills only make coarse goods, and the shirting or medium class ; you 
send? to India none of the former, and your exports of the latter are 
only 6ne-twentieth of your whole export of cotton goods to India. 
You therefore suffer practically nothing from the rivalry of the 
Indian mills, and consequently have made out no case for the repeal 
of the impOTt duty.*’ 

The Indian imills will soon have to make other than the coarse 
class of goods to find occupation for the capital actually and about 
to bo invested. The Indian millowners are quite alive to this neces- 
sity, and they are now engaged in making, to a small extent, the 
finer yarns necessary to the manhfacture of shirtings. Samples of 
these yarns, and of the goods made from them, have been shown in 
England, and there can be no doubt that they arc well adapted to 
the requirements of the Indian population. 

Mr. Hope’s assumption that the manufactures produced by the 
Indian mills had not displaced those of England, but had been partly 
exported and partly substituted for the native hand manufacture, is 
disproved by facts easily ascertained. In 18G8 the export of Indian 
cotton manufactures was £1,434,000, the average export in the next 
three years ending with 1871 was £1,371,000, and for the three 
years terminating with 1874, £1,401,000 ; and, as three-fourths of 
these amounts were re-exports of Ilritish goods, it is clear that tho 
increased produce of the Indian mills has not found its outlet in this 
direction. It is difficult to deal with the allegation that it has dis- 
placed the naiwc hand manufactures in a direct manner, because it is 
impossible to ascertain satisfactorily the variations in their extent, 
but sufficiently accurate conclusions may be arrived at infcrontially. 
The trade of India has extended immensely of late years, having 
averaged £35,808,465 during the five years terminating with 1854, 
and £98,346,116 in the quinquennial period ending with 1874, our 
cotton trade with India having partaken of the general develop- 
ment of Indian commerce, and yet there has been a great falling off 
in the Indian imports of the class of goods made in the native mills. 

It can be shown that, whilst concurrently with tho extension 
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of the factory system in Bomba^ there had been up to the end 
of 1874 a reduction in the impo^ of the class of goods made in 
that Presidency by 60 per cent., there had been an increase, corre- 
sponding with the general expansion of Indian trade, in our export 
thither of the class of goods tiot made in India, of 270 per cent. 
Moreover, since the end of 1874, there has been a still further 
diminution in our exports of coarse goods to Bombay.^ 

Hence I may fairly maintain that facts have demonstrated that 
^ the production of the Indian m^ls has taken the place of British, 
not of native hand manufactures. 

I shall now endeavour to show that, although no doubf* the duty 
has materially aided the infant Indian factory industry in its esta- 
blishment, such are the elements of advantage on the side* of the 
Indian manufacturer, that he can retain the coarse trade without 
the aid of the duty, and that therefore the proposal which finds 
favour in some quarters of removing the duty on coarse goods only 
is indefensible. I shall illustrate my meaning by showing to what 
extent the advantages on the side of India preponderate over those 
favouring England, in a mill of 60,000 spindles EJnd 1,000 looms. 
Such a mill would cost in England about £100,000, and it may be 
assumed, for the sake of argument, that its cost in India would be 
£200,000, although it would not^be nearly so much. If engaged in 
the coarse trade, such a mill would consume in the year cotton to 
the value of about £100,000, and produce goods to that of £200,000. 
The Indian mill would consume 6,000 tons of coal at S5s. per ton, 
and the English 5,000 tons at 8s. per ton. 

The Indian mill would therefore be weighted with heavier 
charges for interest and depreciation upon the extra capital of 
£100,000, and the extra cost of fuel, whilst the English one would 
be exposed to transit charges upon the conveyance of cotton from 
India to England, and of the goods from England to India, to the 
extent of at least 15 per eent. Against the Indian miU, therefore, 
there would be interest and depreciation, together Kj per cent! on 
£100,000, £12,500, and extra cost of coal, £8,500, making 
£21,000, whilst against the English mill there would be transit 
charges on £300,000 at 15 per cent., £45,000, and thus the 
English mill would bb at a disadvantage of £24,000, without taking 
into consideration either the duty, which would amount to £10,000, 
or the low rate of wages prevailing in India. 

As regards the coarse trade, therefore, it would be little better 
than a farce to remove the duty exceptionally. This trade is 
virtually gone ^ from England. But the case is different with 

• 

(1) I may here explain that as at the earlier period long-cloths, which are coarse 
goods, were entered in the official retams as shirtings, and as in tho later, long-cloths 
are separately entered, the relative growth in tho c]^s of goods not hitherto made in 
the Indian factories has been greater than the above figures have shown. 
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roforence to the next great .branch of our Indian export trade in 
cotton goods. The ‘‘medium,” •or shirting class of goods, consti- 
tutes two-thirds of this trade, and amounts to about £10,000,000 
annually. 

What then would be the relatii^e position of our Indian and 
English mill when '•engaged in this branch? The Indian mill’s 
disadvantages would, as before, amount to £21,000. But, on the 
other hand, as the cotton consumed would not exceed in value 
£50,000 nor the goods produced £120,000, the cost in transit charges 
to the English mill would be reduced to £25,000,* diminishing her 
disadvantage from £24,000, which it would be when making coarse 
goods, to £4,000. This is no doubt sufficiently serious, but when it 
' i^c supplemented by the 5 per cent, duty on the turnover of £120,000, 
or ail additional £0,000, there can be no doubt that the two combined 
fare formidable enough eventually to hand over ibis trade to India. 

It is true that, following Mr. TTope’s lead, the Bombay Mill- 
oVners’ Association has argued that India cannot compete with 
England for the supply of the Indian markets with any but the 
coarse goods, 'for I find in the Times of Tnclia, an address from 
that Association to Lord Lytton in which the following passage 
occurs : — 

“Of nil this import trade, about £l?0(),000 consisft‘fl of coavso dosciiptioiis 
corresponding to llio goods turned out l)y tbo Indian mills ; the remaining 
£18,500,000 consisted almost entirely of finer qualities which iiro sent to India 
by Manchester, and irMch the Indian manu/adnrvrf^ arc unahh- to 2 >rodn(r» It 
will readily occur to your lordsliip tluit the liiuir qualities of goods, irhich an* 
consumed hy the ivcalihier classes^ are by no moans th(^ article of ‘ first necessity ' 
which the Manchester manufacturers would wish you to bcli(‘ve.” 

The statement that the Indian manufacturers cannot produce the 
finer qualities of goods is capable of easy refutation. I have already 
observed that I have seen yarns and goods of the medium class, made 
out of Indian cotton in India, of excellent quality. The experience 
of Lancashire during the time of the Aincrictiii war has proved that 
at*least two-thirds of the goods consumed by the people of India 
can be made out of Indian cotton, millions of pieces having been 
so manufactured at that period. It is also a fact, that in India, 
shirtings, as also a large number of Dhooties requiring finer yarns, 
are now to a small extent being manufactured. The Tariff* Bevision 
Committee of India reported that the Indian mills could make mule 
twist up to 32’s and water twist up to 20’s, as also long-cloths, 
T-cloths, drills, domestics, jeans, and sheetings ; but 32’8 twist is the 
warp required for the whole of the medium classes of goods, our 
exports of Avliich to India amount to £10,000,000 sWling annually. 
We have therefore the authority of the Bevision Committee for the 
statement that the greatest difficulty in the way of this branch of 
manufacture has already been overcome hy the millowners of 
India, it being a well-known fact that the weft can more readily be 
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spun from Indian cotton than Ih© warp. Nothing can bo more 
incorrect than the statement of thij Bombay Millowners' Association, 
that the goods composing the £18,500,000 sterling^ alluded to 
in the above extract, are consumed by the wealthier classes ; for it is 
within the knowledge of everjj English merchant trading with India, 
that but a very small portion of these good.^ is consumed by the 
wealthier classes, the greater consumption being by the masses. 

I desire to ask why, if the Indian manufacturers are* unable to 
produce^’ the finer goods, they* are so intent^ upon retaining the 
duty 5^ Arc their cllbrts devoted solely to a disinterested desirt) to 
protect the rcvoiiuos of India ; or are they not labouring* tinder an 
impression that they arc defending an impost which is in some way 
or other advantageous to themselves ? They have chosen to speak, of 
the eflbrts made in England to secure the repeal of this duty as 
“ selfish and nnreasonablu'^ I would wish to ask w^hethcr tile posi- 
tion taken by the English manufacturer, 'which is that India and 
ISngland should bo permitted to compete With each other, free of every 
impost and every possible obstruction to their natural progress ; or 
that taken by the Indian manufacturer, that he should*be aided to keep 
the English manufacturer out of the Indian markets by the assist- 
ance of protective duties — is the most “ selfish and unreasonable ? 

Indian journals have mostly argued the subject from the same 
point of view ; but the Tinw of 'India, one of the hottest advocates 
of the continuance of tlic duty, has adopted an entirely different lino 
of argument in its leading article of March 27th. It says — 

“ It is very obvious that a duty of o per cent, on floods and .‘JJ jier cent, on 
yarns ran but very little allect tho case?. The real i)rot(*ction to tho Indian 
mills lies elsewhere. Let us cxainino tho matter. Tim ehar^tis and disburse- 
ments on the cost of iransiiiission of cotton from India to England, on an 
average, amount to l\d, per lb. Those on oO’s twist from England to India, 
per lb., or lb. Tho saving to Indian mills established in th(‘ 

cotton districts is still greater. A skilled manufacturer, who has rocoiitly 
visited Bombay lor the express purpose of investigating the working of Indian 
mills, states that a modern mill, mnniiig the latest and most improved 
machinery, honestly and skilfully managed, ouglit to pay fi%m 40 to uO per 
cent, per annum profit, and at all times a niinimum i>iY)fit of «‘10 per cent, per 
annum may bo fairly expected on mills in India, ariaimj simply from thv 
aooidanci'. of charyes incidental to the iratisit of cotton from India to Enylandy 
amounting to 21) per cent, on the price of tho ;;aw cotton in Bombay, and return 
charges to India on yarns and goods, which charges amount to 20 per cent.'* 

Farther on in the article it is stated that ^‘the number of 
spinning and w^eaving factories in the Presidency increased during 
1875, from twenty-two to forty, and there arc now 886,098 spindles 
and 8,537 looms,*” and then, ’‘the Indian cotton-growing and manu- 
facturing industry must be developed^ surely and rapidly. Thcj 
abolition of the cotton duties could not retard that development ; if 
there be any magic in free trade doctrines it might even accele- 
rate it.” 
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Aad thus we see Mr. Hope maintaining that the duty* has only 
an inappreciable protective * oppration^ because England has a 
monopoly of the supply of the Indian markets in aU but coarse 
goods ; the Times of India, supporting the position that it has no 
protective operation, because the advantages of India are so great 
that the duty adds but infinil^simally to their incidence ; and others 
insisting that it ought to be retained, because the Indian manu- 
facturer Requires its aid. * The true position, however, is that 
England having virtually lost the* coarse trade, and being about to 
be involved in a heavy struggle for the balance, it depends upon 
the course pursued by. the Indian authorities whether the contest 
becomes a fair one, or whether, by mere weight of fiscal pressure, 
.the English millowner and workmen are sacrificed to their Indian 
rivals. 4 

So 'strongly is this my conviction, that if the duty is to be 
removed from a class o f goods, I am quite content that the Indian 
manufacturers engaged in the coarse trade should continue to 
enjoy the* benefit of the duty, which under the circumstances 
will be entirely without effect ; whilst I should ask on behalf of 
English manufacturers, that the duty upon the medium and finer 
trades, for which the competition will be real and active, should 
be repealed. I am by no means certain that, even if the duty 
be at once removed, England will not have to retire before the 
natural advantages and resources possessed by India for the supply of 
her own markets ; but it is infinitely important that such a change, if 
brought about, should be so gradual as to allow of our drifting into 
our altered circumstances by slow degrees. Neither can it be 
considered a matter of indifierence, that our hard-headed and indus- 
trious northern artisans should be able justly to impute to their 
Government misfortune and deprivation of employment as the 
^ result of the maintenance of a duty, which they maj'' attribute to a 
disposition to foster the trade of India* and transfer occupation 
from the wqjl-paid British workman to the low-waged Hindoo. 
That their minds are well prepared for this complaint is clear 
from remarks that are not uncommon among them, such as the 
following : ‘‘ I cannot see why you capitalists should feel so strongly 
on this question. You can 'invest your capital in Indian mills, and 
employ the Hindoo at from 3^/. to 6 rf. a day ; but, on the other 
hand, the question is a vital one to us, for we cannot go to India 
and work at such wages.'' 

That the duty is regarded and valued by Indian oflScials as 
protective is certain. The Moral and Material Progress of India 
for 1872-3, page 109, has the following. A great quantity of 
cotton is worked up in India, and the duty on imported piece goods 
fosters and encourages the home manufacture." The 1876 Tariff 
Revision Committee rccoinmended the imposition of an import duty 
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of per cent, on machinery, on .the. ground that there appeared 
no reason for continuing to it tte indulgence originally given as 
an encouragement and help to the nascent manufacturing industry 
of India ; ” but the Government rejected the proposal because it was 
“ of opinion that it was as ira|)ortant to encourage manufacturing 
industry now, as at the time these articles received the favour they 
enjoy.” Sir William Muir said, one .chief merit of thp present 
measures is, that unfettered export will promote domestic manu- 
facture, not only in this case but in that of cotton goods, E^nd 
we may assured]^ hope that India Jias a new role before .h^r by 
the growth of a flourishing export trade in h!fer own manufactures.” 

2nd. As regards the assertion that the duty is insignificant in * 
its incidence on account of the smallness of its amdhnt,” I^have 
frequently been ashed whether so small a duty as 5 per cent, can 
have any influence whatever upon the competition for the supply of 
the Indian markets, and I can well understand that tg many it 
must ap]joar a very unimportant thing. It depends, however, very 
much upon the nature of a trade whether a 5 per* cent, duty is 
oppressive or not- In small trades where the amount turned over 
is trifling and the rate of ‘profit extremely large, where the income 
is produced by largo profits on a^ small turnover, the cftect of a 
5 per cent, duty might not bo so serious ; but in highly organized 
trades employing a large capital, where the profits arc made by a 
small per centage upon a large turnover, the case is widely difierent, 
and tlic effect of such a duty may be fatal to a trade. 

Take, for cxamjilo, the Indian and English mills I have before 
used for the purposes of illustration in the course of this article. 
Let us presume that the cost of production, ami all charges neces- 
sary to lay the Ihiglish goods down in tlio Bombay market, and the 
cost of production in thq Bombay mill were the same — and this 
presumption is necessary if wo desire to estimate the pressure of 
the duty per se — then we have the Indian mill-owner A^ith a prefer- 
ential sum secured to him^ by the effect of the duty of £6,000 
a year. Let us then suppose that each mill is worked for thirty years, 
which we may call the average business life of a man. What then 
becomes of their rolativ<? position ? Why the Indian mill has been 
aided by the duty to the extent of £180,000, besides accumulated 
interest. Suppose then the English mill to have made nothing, 
or to have lost £100,000, the Indian millowmer is still, through the 
instrumentality of the duty, a wealthy man. 

The above comparison rests upon the assumption that the two 
mills contain the same number of spindlea and looms. It is open to 
the objection that the Indian mill would involve the investment of 
more capital than the English, and that tbp calculation should be 
made for mills costing the same money, rather than containing, the 
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same quantity of macliinery. .1 liave assumed in a previous part of 
this article, in order rather to under than overstate an argument on 
my own side, that a mill/^osts twice as much in India as in England ; 
and if that were so, the Indian millowner would only have half the 
number of spindles and looms poss^sed by his English rival, and 
the duty would only>- capital "for capital, give him an advantage of 
£90,000, with interest and, expound interest, in his thirty years^ 
competition. I am, however, satisfied that the cost of a mill and 
machinery in India ought not to exceed by more than fifty per 
cent, that of one in England, if the arrangements are properly 
managed throughout, and thus the duty would operate in favour of 
the Indian competitor to the extent of £120,000, and interest, or 
two-thirds, instead of one-half, the amount stated in the original 
comparison. 

I have been told also, that such is the enterprise, intelligence, and 
skill of the Lancashire manufacturer, that should he lose the Indian 
branch of the cotton trade, which supplies one-fifth of the total export 
of cotton goods, he would soon develop other outlets for his products. 

The facts, of the case are against this argument. The Annual 
Statement of the Trade of the United Kingdom shows that our 
exports of cottons to aU parts of the world, excluding India, were, in 
1870, £68,111,793, and that they hod dwindled down in 1875 to 
£56,668,933. It is true that this reduction in value was in a great 
measure due to a fall in the price of the raw material, but there was 
also a falling off in quantities, whilst it is usual for tho quantities 
to increase as .the price diminishes. 

It must not be forgotten, as bearing upon this point, that our 
best machine makers are everywhere engaged in supplying mills on 
the continent, in America, and India, with machinery, and that 
every market has now to be contended for more keenly than ever ; 
that therefore this is not the time when, qa Lord Salisbury has said, 
her Majesty’s Government can allow a policy which Parliament, 
after mature' deliberation, has sanctioned, to be set aside without 
special cause in any part of the empire under their direct control.” 

Lord Northbrook, followed by the Bombay Millowners’ Associa- 
tion, has argued that because our exports of cottons to India were 
greater in 1875 than in the previous year, wJ^e had nothing to appre- 
hend from the rivalry of Indian miUs, and that, combined with the 
growth of the Indian manufactures, we might also expect an incj^fease 
in our export trade to India. The fact of an increased export oi 
cotton goods to India in 1875, certainly proves that the consumption 
of cotton goods in India has enlarged, but this circumstance has no 
bearing whatever upon the question at issue, which is, whetlier 
India or England, weighted by the duty, is best able to supply the 
markets of India with qotton goods ; and tho presumption is that 
India, whose mills have made very large profits in the last two or 
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three years, will be better able to zx^eet her requirements than the 
English millowners, whose export trade to India, as is well known, 
has been conducted at a loss du&g the same period. I haye a 
balance-sheet of an Indian mill which shows a profit for the year 
ending the 30th June, 1874,|of £27,000, and for the year ending 
June, 1876, of £24,000 — that Indian mill not being one-third the 
size of my own. * ^ 

3rd. That the question should be regarded from an exclusively 
Indian and not in any sense from an Imperial, point of view,” seems 
an untenable position when the great imperial interests involved and 
our political relations with India are considered. Holland derives 
a revenue from Java, Spain from Cuba, when Cuba is af peace: 
Indeed, with most nations colonies have been principally vaMed as 
sources of wealth. As a paramount power we arc probably tto first 
nation to set the example of considering that it is among the obliga- 
tions due to a great dependency, that attcfltion should be given to flic 
development of her resources, the promotion of her morm and mate- 
rial progress, the elevation of her people, with singlcticss of purpose, 
and without the subordination of her trading and commercial 
interests to the promotion of the corresponding elements in the 
prosperity of the ruling state. It is for the credit of England 
that she so regards her duty to India. But it would bo carrying dis- 
interestedness to a most extravagant length if, when Indian questions 
arose intermixed with features bearing upon English interests, and 
capable of solution so as to promote the latter without injury to the 
former, it should bo deemed a point of honour to ignore the imperial 
point of view, and to act for India not only as if she wore an entirely 
independent power, but as if no such nation as England were in 
existence. 

These duties are levied on an article of general consumption in. 
India, and are, as wo have been told by Lord Halifax, paid by the 
great mass of the people. Their effect is not only to raise the price 
of all imported goods, but also of those produced by the factories 
of India, with, however, this difference, that the increase of price 
on the imported goods goes into the Indian treasury, and that on the 
home manufactured product into the pockets of the Indian mill- 
owner. The consumer, therefore, has not only, through the agency 
of this duty, to contribute to the Indian revenue, but also to add to 
the profits, and thus stimulate the growth, of Indian cotton factories. 
This cannot be an advantage to India if free trade doctrines aro 
not delusions. 

Ought we to forget that in estimating the sources of our 
strength for the maintenance of our Indian empire, the sentiment 
of the mass of the British people is not to be disregarded ? They 
may be asked to shed their blood and lavish the wealth of tho 
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kingdom in defence of this magnificent possession. Is it then 
politic to weaken the material links which bind England and 
>India P Ouf exports to India Have averaged £21,331,420 during 
the last six years, and to this amount the average contribution of 
cotton goods and yams has been £^4,759,695, or over two-thirds. 
If this branch of our Jndiaii trade should be lost, the whole value of 
English products consumed^ ill India would be reduced to a com- 
paratively*^ insignificant amount. Might not those who make 
I parliaments and dictate the coral)osition of governments ask the 
: question. Is India worth the sacrifice? Is it not all the more 
likely tha^t such a question should rise to tlie lips of artisans, should 
British industries be transferred, by the instrumentality of protec- 
tive duties, from England to India ? Is it impossible that the 
motives for the persistent maintenance of a false system, by which 
the cheap labour of the Hindoo supplanted the dearer labour of the 
British workman, should be suspected? We all know that when 
tbo honour of England is iA question, class jealousies are suppressed, 
and that if the great trial should come, all classes would combine to 
vindicate our right and superiority ; but is it wise — by a wilful dis- 
regard of economic principles — ^universally accepted in England, to 
give occasion for hesitation and not unreasonable discontent ? 

It has been stated as a duty of the Secretary of State for India, 
that he should ‘‘ study everything from an Indian point of view, and 
make himself the spokesman and defender of India before his 
countrymen at homo.’^ It seems, however, to be forgotten that the 
Secretary of State for India is a member of the Imperial (jubinct, 
responsible like every one of its members to 2 )arliamcnt and the 
country for all its measures, not only as they may concern this or 
that colony or dependency, but as they affect imperial concerns, not 
forgetting England as a somewhat important factor in the Empire ; 
and that should he be disposed to leave England entirely out of his 
survey he may be brought ^^face to face with the fact that the 
supreme powoc is in parliament. It is idle to attempt to transform 
the Secretary of State into a purely Indian minister. It is the 
province of the Viceroy and the Legislative Council to think exclu- 
sively of India, and of the Secretary of State for India to temper 
their proposals with just that degree of modification which may 
guard imperial interests from being subordinated unduly to Indian 
sectional interests or prejudices, which are not unlikely at times to 
weigh with too heavy a preponderance upon the thought and judg- 
ment of those engrossed with the details of the government of that 
vast empire, with all its complicated organization and infinite 
variety of wants, systeiAs, apd stages of development. 

4th. If ‘4t is true that Indian prejudices [as well as Indian true 
interests should guide our policy as governors of India,” then pro- 
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bably we should hesitate to punish ipfanticido, that being regarded 
as consistent with sound economic principles in some important 
districts of India, whilst even Suttee has the support of, wide-spread 
native prejudice ; and, probably thc^niost cherished Indian prejudice 
of all is, that it would be for tjie advantage of India — that, at least, 
it would increase her dignity and give her the. blessings of indepen- 
dence — if we were to retire from the cojintry. 

I am inclined to think that it is our duty to India, so long as wo 
rule her through the agency of appointees of the crown, to apply to 
the Government of India those economic principles which we have 
proved by experience to be best calculated to promote the well- 
being of nations ; and if it is answered that the prejudices of the 
people interpose an impassable barrier in the way of such action, I 
reply that there arc many imjjortant evidences to the contra^*, and 
that the ablest Indian statesmen are not so oppressed by the sense of 

the impossibility of doing in India what is best for her interests. 

• • 

5th. Although it is admitted by the Government and many of our 
opponents that this impost ought to go, we arc •told that “ the 
continuance of the duty is indispensable to the equilibrium of Indian 
finance.’^ 

It ought first to be agreed what is meant by the equilibrium of 
Indian finance. Sir George Campbell would pay for the bulk of 
the extraordinary public works out of revenue, and have a 
normal surplus of from two to five millions sterling to meet possible 
contingencies. No objection cjin be raised to such an aspiration. 
To spend less than your income, to improve your estate, and to lay 
by an annual surplus is creditable and desirable alike to individuals 
and states. With the latter it is the most difficult, because public 
revenues are provided from private purses, and taxpayers are un- 
willing to pay more than^is indispensable to meet current expendi- 
ture. Hence it can hardly be expected that the elevated financial 
system which Sir George Campbell prefers can bo iiftroduced idto 
India. The wealthier nations of Europe arc compelled to be loss 
ambitious ; and those responsible for the government of India are 
content with a moderate surplus over ordinary expenditure. I am 
afraid, therefore, that ure must be satisfied if India can pay her way 
as regards all ordinary expenditure, and if she borrows money when 
she invests on a large scale. 

Lord Northbrook, speaking at the meeting of the Legislative Council 
of India in August last, said, It will bo seen that our surplus in 
four years has amounted to £7,000,000, or more than three times the 
sum which the Home Government desired. This satisfactory rjesult, 
moreover, has been accompanied by a considerable remission of taxa- 
tion. In the year 1873 the income tax,^ which, during the two 
preceding years had produced a net sum of £1,362,570, was allowed 
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to lapse. The Southern Customs line, which drew its long and 
obstructive length of 800 miles*, across Central India, has been 
abolished at, a considerable sacrifice to the salt revenue; and yet 
in each of the last two years we have realised a very substantial 
surplus. The sound condition of our ^nances, in my opinion, mainly 
results, on the one hand, &om*the gradual increase of the revenue in 
consequence of the increased health and prosperity of the country, 
and on tfie other, from the exercise of strict economy in every 
department of the State.** * 

Sir William Muir, the Finance Minister of India, said, Then the 
other maih sources of our revenue — laitd, excise, salt, customs — are 
all in a sound state, and show a tendency to rise, and that in a far 
more nSiarked and rapid way than any increase in the charges of 
administration.’* And when introducing the budget for 1876-7 he 
also usedjjthese words : As most of the' improvement is the out- 
•come of a progressive advance in the leading branches of the revenue, 
it*may be safely concluded \ihat the sources of imperial income are in 
a sound condition, and, indeed, that they never gave bettor promise 
of prosperity.” c 

It is true that all this bright aspect of the condition of the 
Indian revenue, as regards its elastic and progressive character, the 
satisfactory progress and prosperity of all the various sources of 
revenue, is to a certain extent clouded by the loss arising from the 
fall in the value of silver. The gloomy views and predictions 
expressed about the revenue have, however, been advanced irrespec- 
tive of this element of difficulty, and would have been urged equally 
if it had not arisen. I shall examine and criticise some of these 
views, and I think I shall bo able to expose their fallacy. 

First, then, as to the progressive character of the revenue. The 
entire revenue of India, in 1840, was £20,124,038, and in 1875, 
£50,f570,177, showing a most remarkable increase in thirty-five years. 
It is true that the boundaries of India have been increased by con- 
quests since 1840, and that part of the development of her revenue 
is due to that cause ; but so far as I have been able to ascertain, 
the entire revenue derived from these conquests has not exceeded 
£6,000,000 to £7,000,000 sterling per year. The conquered pro- 
vinces are Scind, the Purijaub, Sattara, Behar, British Burmah, 
Bera, and Oudh. In 1858 the revenue was £31,706,776, since 
which time there has been no addition to territory. Thus, as a 
result of the progress of the wealth and commerce of India, the 
great advance of from £31,706,776 to over £50,000,000 has been 
contributed by the people of India. Then it is often urged that the 
opium revenue is not trustworthy. In 1840 it was only £784,266. 
It has since advanced by gradual stages until in 1875 it had reached 
£8,556,629, and it surely must have undergone the various trials 
and checks to which it is possible for it to be exposed during that 
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lengthened period. The salt revenue was m 1840 J62, 696,745, and 
in 1875 £6,227,301. Attention is hfere called to the great increase 
that has taken place in this branch of Indian revenue, because 
statesmen of Indian celebrity, and Englishmen who Have adopted 
their views, are continually de^claiming against the salt revenues of 
India. Whenever a demand fs made^that the protective duties on 
cotton fabrics shall be repealed, they 4 >ut forward the greater neces- 
sity for the repeal of the salt duties. It is perfectly clear, however, 
that those responsible for the gavernment of India and its finances 
have no earnest intention of giving up this important source 
of income. Sb far from showing a disposition to give, up these 
£6,000,000 sterling a year, they have from time to time increased 
the pressure of the tax, and are constantly engaged in altci;ing and 
probably improving the nature of its incidence, thereby indicating 
that they regard it as a permanent source of revenue, and probably 
as a legitimate means of reaching the great mass of the Indian 
population. I am not prepared to deny Jbhat I should bo glad to gee 
these taxes reduced, although I cannot think that the •millions of 
India should be freed from all share of the cost of ^the government 
of their own country. But, on the other hand, I must urge that 
the duty on salt is net open to the objection that it is protective, 
and tends to diminish the resources of the people. 

Then when wo aro told that mo new sources of Indian revenue 
can be introduced with advantage, the great development of the 
stamp duty seems to lead to a contrary conclusion, for the stamp 
duty realised only £427,687 in 1840 ; and although this is a kind 
of tax unknown in the native history of India, the revenue derived 
from it in 1875 had reached £2,758,042. It can therefore hardly 
be said that our statesmen are limited to the ancient modes of 
levying taxes in India. 

Sir George Campbell, in an able and interesting article which 
appeared in this Eeviev^ in the month of April, entered very fully 
into his views on Indian finance. Ho stated that there was a dcQci- 
ency on the year 1874-5 of £4,526,592. lie arrives at this conclu- 
sion by a process of reasoning to which I demur, apparently in 
common with Lord Northbrook, and those most concerned in the 
actual working of Indjfin finance. It does not seem consistent with 
true principles of finance’ to debit the expenditure on reproductive 
works to ordinary revenue. Those who advocate this policy are 
undoubtedly largely influenced by the apprehension that much of 
this outlay will be expended on works which are not reproductive, 
and will not pay either directly or indirectly fair interest upon the 
. capital invested. Of course it is indispensable that the financiers of 
India should prevent outlay of this unsatisfactory description. It is, 
however, extravagant to propose that India, whose finances are so 
assailed as to their want of strength and power, should invest such 
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sums as four millions annually in what may be called new estate, and 
debit this expenditure to revenue. ’ 

In the charges for tho year *^1875-6, famine relief stood for 
£656,000, ahd it may fairly be doubted whether the cost of such a 
famine as that which has just occurred in Bengal and Behar should 
be debited to the ordinary revenue bf the current years. It was 
stated by several leading Indians, in tho debate on the cost of this 
famine, that it was of a chai^acter and intensity which only exhibits 
itself once in a century. India seems to be afflicted by famines like 
this* and scarcities, tho scarcities being about decennial in their 
appcarantte. It therclbro would have been fair and Statesmanlike to 
have distributed the cost of the famine relief over a series of years, 
and not to have made the revenue of India appear so much less 
satis^ctory than it really was by debiting nearly seven millions 
sterling to the ordinarj'' revenue of three y^ars. As Lord Northbrook 
has pointed out, when the Irish famine occurred, only two millions 
w§re debited to the revenjie of the year, and the remainder was 
borrowed. • 

I think, therefore, that it will be admitted by most, that the cost 
of reproductive works, such as railways and irrigation works, are not 
a fair charge against ‘‘ ordinary revenue,'' and many will allow that 
tho famine charge might have been distributed over a number of 
years. All I think will agree, that if actually paid out of the 
revenue of the years when it occurred, it should not be treated 
as a permanent, continuous source of expenditure, when dealing 
with the question of the adequacy or inadequacy of the Indian 
revenue to pay its way. 

Moreover, it happens that Sir George Campbell had before him 
only the regular estimate" for the year 1874-5, and that since his 
paper was written we have been put in possession of the closed 
accounts" for that year. The actual revenue has exceeded the 
estimated by £500,177, whilst tho cxpeAditurc is less than was 
estimated by £167,813; and thus, excluding the cost of public works 
extraordinary, being capital invested. Sir George Campbell* s deficit 
of £4,526,592 is converted into a surplus of £319,130. But famine 
charges to the extent of £2,237,860 were debited to the ordinary 
revenue of the year, and but for this the surplus would have been 
£2,556,990, which cannot bo considered unsatisfactory. I give 
below a statement which shows the actual results of the Indian 
revenue and expenditure for the years 1870-1 to 1874-5, and the 
regular estimated results for 1875-6, which are likely to prove 
correct, not treating the expenditure on public works extraordinary 
as a charge against revenue, but stating its amount, and showing 
what the surplus in each year wouM have been but for the famine 
charges, and what it actually teas, these being debited : — 
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Yeiii'. 

SurpluR exclud- 
ing Vamine 
ChnrgeR. 

SuilllUR 
inoludui)gf 
Faminii 
Charges. • 

Defioitinclud- 
ing Fanune 
Charges. 

Cost of 
Famine 
Uelief. 

f 

Cost, of Public 
Works 

extraordinary. 

1870- 1 

1871- 2 ■ 

1872- 3 

1873- 4 

1874- 5 

Begolar Eistimato.' 

1875- 6 

£ 

1,482,990 

3,124,177 

1,763,672 

2,057,005 

2.556.000 

1.003.000 

£ 

1,442,090 

3,184,177 

1,705,672 

310,130 

1,247,000 

£ 

•1,807,668 

• 

£ 

3,864,673 

2,237,860 

050,000 

1,167,810 • 
1,628,474 
2,184,569 
3,553,307 
• 4,249,566 

4,143,000 

• 

I* 12,880,834 

>,898,969 

1,807,668 1 

6,758,533 

• 16,026,726 

Budget estimatu ’ 
1876-7 

144,000 

144,000 



*3,759,000 . 

m 


Tlio statement shows tlic satisfactory surplus of £12,889,834 on 
the six years, if the famine charge of £6,758,533 is excluded from 
the account, and £6,091,302, if the whole of this hcavy^amount is 
debited to the last throe years. 

The Piudget Estimate for 1876-7 shows only the nominal surplus 
of £144,000, estimating tlie loss by exchange at £2,332,000, or near 
a million more than in the previous year. Let us hope that the 
growth of the Indian revenue wiU again, as last year, exceed the 
estimate, and that a large surplus will accnie. Be that as it may, 
the loss by the fall in silver is a serious diflSculty, and its worst 
feature is that it is impossible to calculate how far it may go. 

It has, however, an equally injurious effect upon our Indian export 
trade, and, as the amount to bo received from India in payment for 
cotton goods and yarns is, like that which has to be remitted on 
account of the Indian Government, about £15,000,000, the cotton 
trade and the Indian Government suffer to the same extent ; and the 
loss by exchange operates*as an additional protection, of even heavier 
weight than the duty, in favour of Indian manufactures. 

The loss of the English manuflicturer is, of course, no help to tho 
Indian Treasury, but it adds urgency to our protest against the 
oxj)osure of our Indian trade in cotton textiles to extinction by the 
continuance of this duty. The Governrapnt should remember that if 
‘the duty contributes to*the loss of this trade, it is at the same time 
helping to terminate its own existence. 

In India the tclegi’aphs, barracks, and other important public 
works have been constructed entirely out of ordinary revenue, 
whereas the custom in this country has been always to burrow 
capital for such purposes ; and it cannot be doubted that Indian 
resources must be more considerable than is supposed by some, for 

(1) The loss by exchange on London wa| £1,425,000. 

(2) Tho estimated loss by exchange is £2',332,000. 
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they arc able to bear a strain which our Chancellor of the Exchequer 
would never think of imposing* upon our own revenue. 

The pubb'c mind has been misleA as to the true position of the Indian 
exchequer by the statement that there has been no development of the 
Tcyvenue since 1870. The revenue injbhat year was £50,901,081 ; in 
1875-G it is estimated at £50,991,660 ; but those who have put 
before the public the fact that the figures or actual total of the revenue 
so nearly •correspond in tho^ two years, should not have omitted to 
state that there was an income taxan 1870 amounting to £1,089,503, 
which has since been given up; and that in 1872 there was a 
transference from the^ Indian imperial revenue t(f provincial ser- 
vices, to an amount nearly equal to £800,000 a year, whilst, 
.according to Lord Northbrook, the southern customs line has 
beem abolished at a considerable sacrifice of the [salt revenue. Wo 
have, therefore, a clear loss of about two ^jiillions sterling from these 
causes, and it is most gratifying to find that the other sources of 
Indian revenue have recupfrated sufficiently to make up for the con- 
cession of these important items ; the state of Indian revenue, there- 
fore, cannot be^ regarded as calculated to excite the despondency in 
which some indulge, such considerable progress having been made 
in BO short a time. 

It is probably not generally known that the ordinary Indian 
revenue has had to provide £50,060,000 sterling for expenditure on 
ordinary public works during the last ten years, and that it was 
stated in the House of Commons, during the last debate on the 
Indian budget, by more than one eminent Indian authority, that the 
public works staff was on a scale of excessive extravagance. It was 
said that it. cost from millions to 1^ millions sterling annually, 
and the opinion was freely expressed that it ought not to exceed half 
this sum. 

I have endeavoured to show that the Indian import duties on cotton 
goods are protective, and that they arc defended on account of their 
piX>tective character ; that the competition between England and India 
for the supply of the Indian markets is not, as those combined to defend 
the tax assert, limited to the coarse trade, but that it is a more 
serious and vital struggle for the great bulk of our cotton trade with 
India ; that it would be unj'ust, impolitic, ai^ most unstatesmanlike 
to expose the capitalists and artisans of England to the obstruction 
of such an incubus, whatever the position of Indian revenue ; and 
lastly, that the Indian revenue itself is not in such a position of 
difficulty as to render it impossible to' make the concession which 
sound policy dictates ; far otherwise, that it is in a fairly elastic and 
healthy state, and only requires sound discrimination in the mode of 
handling it, to render the Indian exchequer one of the most 
prosperous. 


R. Eaynsford Jackson. 



THE LAWS ON COMPULSORY EDUCATION. 

• 

The purpose of this article is to collect and^ compare the several 
enactments relating to compulsory education, and to show how far, 
when thus looked at together, they appear a satisfactory body of 
law. It would be beside this ptirpose to enter directly upon the 
abstract questions connected with compulsion. The question,* for 
example, which is at the ro<yfc of the matteri — the questiofl 'how far 
interference by governments with the freedom of parents is desirable 
or defensible — ^may here be entirely passed over. The mere exist- 
ence of the enactments to be examined proves that, with us, this is 
not an open question. It •has, in fact, been practically settled since 
the year 1802. Ever since, there has been growing up among us 
that great fabric of State interference which it is our purpose here 
tc describe ; and, from the day when that fabric was fSunded, the 
question was settled for ever. For the growth of th^ fabric to com- 
pletion was merely a matter of time. When once the State had 
insisted upon tho children in one trade being educated, it was im- 
possible that to them should remain confined a benefit equally 
needed by tho children in all other trades ; and when once children 
had been forced to school from working in useful employments, to 
let the idle and unproductive children go free was an anomaly that 
could not endure. 

Probably few people are aware how great a mass of law upon our 
subject has now grown up — of confused and complicated law, em- 
bodied in a multiplicity of Acts, which represent various distinct 
branches of legislation, and which certainly show no agreement and 
perhaps show soino actual conflict. 

The following is a list of the enactments which it is here proposed 
to examine : — • • 

1. The Factory and Workshop Acts, 1833 to 1874, fourteen in 
number. 

2. The Coal Mines Regulation Act, 1872. 

3. The Agricultural Children Act, 1873. 

4. An enactment regarding out-door relief (Education Act, 1873, 
section 3). 

5. The Elementary Education Acts, 1870 and 1873 ; and the 
School Board Bye-laws made under them. 

The first remark which this list suggests is that the law seems 
capable of arrangement under two separate heads — ^the exclusively 
educational, providing for direct compulsion ; and the incidentally 
educational, attaching an educational condition to the enjoyment of 
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some benefit. The Education.Acts and Bye-laws seem to fall under 
the former head, and all the Acts regulating labour under the latter. 
But this logical arrangement is spoiled by the introduction into the 
Education Act, 1873, of the provision which stands fourth on the 
list ; for this provision, attaching aji educational condition to the 
receipt of out-door relief, is clearly a measure, not of direct, but of 
indirect, compulsion. It mjiy further be remarked, with regard to 
the suggested division, that the Agricultural Children Act stands 
almost upon the dividing line. It is a measure of indirect com- 
pulsion, but it cannot be fairly described as a mej^surc only inci- 
dentally ‘educational. * The other Labour Acts, above enumerated, 
may correctly bo so described, for they impose several limitations 
• and conditions, beside the educational condition, upon the use of a 
child’s labour ; but the Agricultural Act imposes no limitation upon 
it, except that the child must be at Ibast eight years old, and 
subjects it to absolutely no condition other than the educational. 
This Act, then, is as nearly as possible of an exclusively educational 
character. 

One more remark upon the list, before individually examining its 
ccuitents. It takes no account of (1) criminal children, compulsorily 
educated in reformatories under the “Reformatory Schools Acts 1860 
and 1872 (2) vagrant, homeless and beggar children, or children 

charged before the magistrates with certain minor oflfcnces, or found in 
the company of thieves, or pronounced refractory and unmanageable ; 
who are subject to compulsory education in industrial schools under 
the “Industrial Schools’ Acts 1860 and 1872;” (3) pauper children, 
compulsorily educated in workhouses, district schools, and training 
ships. Thefise classes of children come under special kinds of com- 
pulsion which may be omitted from this general rcviqw. They are 
put under a special treatment — ^not merely educated but also fed, 
clothed, and lodged. As to the reformatory children, they are in 
no way connected with the compulsory systems here to be reviewed, 
and not at alMikely to be affected by any change of the law of com- 
pulsion. The industrial schools, on the other hand, are connected 
with the school board system of compulsion, and may be affected 
by a change of the law. Not only may these schools be established 
and maintained by school boards, but tfecy are also very largely 
recruited by school board agency. This, no doubt, is one reason 
why industrial schools have greatly multiplied of late, while 
reformatories have been almost stationary. Indeed, the Inspector, 
in his Report for 1875, specially called attention to what he 
considered the “misuse ” of industrial schools by their being made 
into “ schools of compulsory education for the ignorant and uncon- 
trollable.” Regarding such schools as primarily intended to check 
crime — as, in his own words, “ preventive and correctional institu- 
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tions — ’’ he objects to the use made of them fiy school boards in order 
to supply certain deficiencies which experience has found in the 
Education Acts. For, under the 'Education Acts, boards can only 
proceed against the parent : they cannot deal directly wifli the child, 
and take him into their own guiyrdianship. But they find many cases, 
in which the child cither has *no proper guardianship,” or has a 
parent or guardian who represents “ that he is unable to control ” 
him, and, in such cases, the boards avail Themselves of the Industrial 
Schools Act to secure for the childctn education, which they could not 
prevail on the guardian to give him, or which he would himself evade 
by habitual and Incorrigible tenancy. The use so made of industrial 
schools by school boards is large and increasing. Thus, during four 
years the following numbers of children, respectively, were sent by . 
the London School Board to industrial schools, 228, 503, ()27„and 
008; and the board has j^ow six ofiicers employed in sendiAg fit 
cases to such schools. But the Industrial Schools Act does not 
exactly answer the purpose. The shorteq^i term of detention which 
it contemplates, is a period of eighteen months, and whi^ro boards 
procure the committal of those cliildren, whom Lojd Sandon has 
taught us to call wastrels,” shorter terms would often be prefer- 
able. Enforced separations of parents from children should obviously 
bo as short as possible ; and the law should avoid offering facilities 
to parents for escaping responsibility by handing over their children 
into bondage. Hence the Education Bill now before the House 
provides for committals to industrial schools for periods so short 
as one month. 

1. The Factory Acts, which stand at the head of our list, have 
been described as fourteen in number and as extending fsom 1833 to 
1874. This by no means includes all that have been passed, but those 
which it omits have, with one exception, been repealed. This one, 
although practically obsolete, deserves attention as first of the aeries. 
Tills is the Act of 1802, \)asscd under the Addington Administra- 
tion, by the first Sii' llobert Peel. Its educational provisions aro^s 
follows : — ^Apprentices in cotton and woollen mills shall, during the 
first four years of their ajjprenticeship, be taught reading, writing, 
and arithmetic, or either of them,” upon every working day, during 
the hours of work, by a Readier provided and paid by their employer; 
also, they shall receive religious instruction for an hour every {Sun- 
day, and, if members of the Church of England, shall be examined 
once a year by the parochial clergyman, and, when of fit age, be pre- 
sented for confirmation ; also, they shall be made to attend divine 
service at least once a month. 

These provisions differ from those of the later unrepealed Acts in 
that (1) the persons who are the objects of them, the “ apprentices,” 
are not defined by age or otherwise ; (2) the time during which they 
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are to be under instruction on each working day is not specified ; (3) 
no mention is made of schools as^ separate institutions — ^tbe instruc- 
tion is to be given within the AO ; (4) it is not made the duty of 
any Government officer to see that the law is observed : it is merely 
enjoined upon the justices of the peace to make arrangements for 
ensuring its observapce ; (5) this alone of the Factory Acts makes 
provision for religious instruction. 

In the thirty years following 1802 six Acts were passed for the 
further regulation of cotton factories ; but these Acts related almost 
wholly to hours of work and sanitary rules, and, educationally, added 
nothing 'fco the provisions of 1802. The first of the six, indeed, 
passed in 1819, made an important step towards our present factory 
law im its educational bearings, by fixing an age under which 
children might not be employed. The age so fixed was nine — an 
age retained in the Act of 1831, which, *coming last of the six Acts 
above referred to, repealed all preceding Factory Acts, except the . 
Act of 1802, but was itself repealed, two years later, by an Act which 
(although 'practically superseded so far as regards its educational 
provisions) is gtill unrepealed, and is regarded as the foundation of 
the present factory law. This Act is the Act of 1833, brought in 
by Lord Ashley (the present Lord Shaftesbury), and taken up and 
with some moiffications passed — one of the firstfniits of the Reform 
Bill — by Lord Althorp, then leader of the House of Commons. This 
Act, after reciting in words applicable to the Agricultural Children 
Act, that the provisions of the Act of 1802 had been evaded' partly 
in consequence of the want of the appointment of proper visitors or 
officers whose special duty it was to enforce their execution,’^ proceeds 
to provide for the appointment of Inspectors of Factories who are to 
require the observance of the educational, as well as of the other, 
regulations of the Act. These educational regulations are as follows : — 
Children from nine years of age (the earliest age at which employ- 
ment in factories is by this Act permitted) iip to thirteen years of age 
are to attend ^during at least two hours a day upon six days of every 
week at a school chosen by the parents, or, in default of such choice, 
appointed by the Inspector. In the latter case, the Inspector may 
order the employer to deduct from the child's wages a sum not 
exceeding one-twelfth of them, and to pay the same to the school- 
teacher. If the Inspector thinks the teacher incompetent, he may 
stop this payment. If he thinks an additional school requisite, he 
may establish or procure the establishment of such school " out of 
(presumably, but the Act is not clear on this point) the fines im- 
posed upon parents and employers ; for both were made liable to 
fines, the parents up to twenty shillings, the employers up to twenty 
pounds. This Act applies to nearly all the textile manufactures — 
cotton, woollen, worsted, hemp, flax, tow, linen, or silk. 
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The advances made by the above provisions beyond the Act of 
1802 were great. First, there :yras the institution of Inspectors. 
Second, there was the definition of *school-age by the s^e method 
as has been used in subsequent Factory Acts ; that is to say, by the 
fixing of a limit of age under ^hich children could not bo employed, 
and of another limit beyond which they ceased io bo “ children and 
became ‘‘young persons” — a promotion which emancipated them 
from school. Third, it was recognised to be the parent’s duty, 
as well as the employer’s, to ^ee that the child was educated, 
and to be the parent’s right to select the school ; for the Act of 1802, 
in its directions and penalties, had regard to the employer 6rily, and, 
as we have observed, nothing was said in it about choice of schools, 
probably because, in those days, there were in most places no*Bchools- 
to choose between. Fourth, some sort of consideration was ^to bo 
given to the question whether the teacher could teach or not. The 
Act of 1802 had laid down, indeed, that he was to bo a “ discreet 
and proper person ; ” but by whom and how his discretion, and plD- 
priety were to be tested was very insufficiently, if at all, indicated. 
Fifth, there was some sort of feeble provision for the'flupply of addi- 
tional school-accommodation where it was wanted. 

The next Factory Act, passed by Sir James Graham under Sir 
Ptobert Peel’s administration in 1844, is so far in force to this day as 
to bo of the highest importance. Like the preceding Act, it applies to 
the textile manufactures, and, by the inclusion of hair and jute, com- 
pletes the list of them. Its educational provisions are as follows : — 
Children from eight years of age (when their employment, by this 
Act, was allowed to commence — a year earlier than had been allowed 
by the Act of 1833) up to thirteen years of ago are to he made by 
their parents to attend school in either of the two following ways : — 
(1) If the children be employed every day, they must attend school 
every day, except Saturday, for three continuous hours, or, in winter 
afternoons, for two hours and a half; (2) if they be employed only 
upon every second day, they must upon the alternate days, except 
Saturday, attend school for five hours a day. The employer, if 
required by the Inspector, must pay school-fees up to the amount of 
twopence a week for each child, and may, for the purpose of this 
payment, deduct from the^ child’s wages a part not exceeding one- 
Cwelfth. The Inspector may refuse to recognise attendance at a 
school pronounced by him to be grossly inefficient, but must not do 
so without naming another school for the children ; which other 
school must be within two miles of the factory. The penalties, for 
employers, may range between one pound and three ; for parents, 
between five shillings and a pound. 

This Act virtually repealed, by entirely superseding, the rules for 
school-attendance contained in the Act of 1833 ; and by its new 
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rules upon this subject, together with its directions limiting the 
hours of employment, it led to th^ use of double sets, or '' shifts,*' of 
children, alternately relieving ehch other, and thereby invented the 
“half-timer.” A high authority, indeed (Mr. Redgrave), states 
that the Act of 1833 had “ rendered a double set of children neces- 
sary,” and adds th^ remark, interesting as explanatory of the 
legislation of 1844, that it was in consequence of “ the great effect 
thus produced upon the supply of labour that the subsequent Act 
(1844) permitted the employment Of children at eight years of age,” 
instbad of nine. But I am supported by the recent Factory Com- 
mission ifl’ pronouncing the half-timer, sis now understood, to be the 
invention of 1844 rather than of 1833 (Report, vol. i., p. lx.). 

The Act of 1844 was followed in 184G, 1850, 1853, 1856, 1861, and 
1864* by a scries of Acts which did not alter its educational provi- 
sions, and of which wc need only sum up the results. Ropewalks were 
specially exempted from it in 1846, only, however, to fall under it 
again in 1867, so far as thejz are covered by the general words, below” 
quoted, of Vhc “Factory Acts Extension Act 1867.” The Acts of 
1850, 1853, and 1856 were entirely without educational purpose or 
eflPect. The Act of 1861 brought lace factories under the educational 
and other provisions of the Act of 1844 ; and, in 1864, those pro- 
visions were extended to the following miscellaneous list of trades : 
the manufactures of earthenware, lucifer matches, percussion caps, 
and cartridges, and the employments of paper-staining and fustian- 
cutting. In 1867, the Act of 1844 gained a still wider compre- 
hensiveness by the Extension Act above referred to; which, after 
specially subjecting to it all sorts of iron, copper, steel, gutta percha, 
and india rubber W”orks, the manufactures of paj^er, glass, and 
tobacco, and the employments of printing and bookbinding, declared 
it, in general terms, to apply to “ any premises in the same occupa- 
tion, within the precincts of which fifty or more persons are employed 
in any manufacturing process.” 

In this yejvr, 1867,' a year memorable in the history of indirect 
compulsion, there was also passed, by Lord Derby’s Government, 
the “Workshops Regulation Act.” This Act was passed in con- 
sequence of the Report of the Children’s Employment Commission, 
1862-67, which had pointed out that the result of “ extending the 
Factory Acts to large establishments, while omitting the smaller, 
would be to drive away work from large and generally well-con- 
ducted establishments into places less healthy and worse regulated ” 
(Factory Commission, 1876, Report, vol. i., p. xciv.). The Act 
defines a “ workshop ” as “ any place whatever in which any handi- 
craft is carried on by any^ child, young person, or woman,*’ and 
defines “ handicraft ” in the same elaborately comprehensive terms, 
which are used in the Extension Act just described as a definition 
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for ** manufacturing process/^ Thus; ** workshops do not differ in 
kind from establishments to which the Factory Acts are extended. 
Since, however, establishments subject to the Factory Acts are 
exempted from the Workshop Act, the application of "that Act is 
limited (with a few exceptions) t>o establishments which belong to in- 
dustries not expressly referred \o in the Factory Acts, and which, by 
reason of their employing less than fifty hands, are not brought under 
the Factory Acts by the general words above quoted, of the*‘^ Factory 
Acts Extension Act, 1867/^ To all such small establishments, except 
bakehouses, the Workshop Act applies. Its provisions, so far as they 
concern us, arenas follows. .It allows children to be employed at 
eight years of ago, like the Factory Act of 1844. From eight up 
to thirteen, children are to be made by their parents to attend school, 
at least ton hours a week, unless there is no school within a #nile. 
As under the Factory Ac^ the employer must pay the school-fees, 
if required so to do, up to twopence a week, and may deduct one- 
twelfth of the child's wages for this pujposc. If a school is p»o- 
nounced grossly inefficient by an Inspector of Factories, •attendance 
at it may not be accepted under this Act any more^than under the 
Factory Act, unless there is no other school within a mile. The 
Inspectors of Factories, however, were not named in the Workshop 
Act as the authorities to work it. It was to be enforced in different 
localities by different local authorities, Sewer Commissioners, Ves- 
tries, Town Councils, Local Boards, and Improvement Commis- 
sioners. 

In 1870, the ‘‘Extension Act 18G7,'^ above mentioned, was itself 
extended to print ’works and bleaching and dyeing works; which 
had been expressly excepted from it by its fifth section. • Thus these 
industries also were brought under the educational provisions of 
1844. In 1871 the enforcement of the Workshop Aet was taken 
from the local authorities, above referred to, and was given to the 
Inspectors of Factories. The local authorities had almost universally 
failed to enforce the Act — a failure which was not without its 
significance as a guide for future legislation. 

We now come to the last of the series of Factory Acts, taken up 
by the present Government from its introducer, Mr. Mundella, and 
passed with some modifications by Mr. Cross in 1874. It made some 
important educational cheinges, but its operation is limited to the 
textile factories as defined in the Act of 1844, and, with the excep- 
tion of lace works, docs not affect any of the industries subsequently 
brought under that Act. The provisions of 1874, so far as they 
concern education, are as follows : — ^They forbid the employment of 
children under ten, and declare childhood to last till fourteen, thua 
altering the factory school-age from the "period between eight and 
thirteen to the period between ten and fourteen, and thereby, it will 
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be observed, laaklug it sborter by a year. Further, a child” may 
still become a young person'” ilnder these provisions at thirteen, 
and thenceforth be free of school, if certified by the Education 
Department* to have attained a certain educational standard : so the 
school-age under this Act need not necessarily be longer than from 
ten to thirteen. Children within the meaning of the Act must 
attend school in either of the two ways specified in the Act of 1844 ; 
but with *thi8 difierence, thdt the school must bo one recognised by 
the Education Department as efficient. A child may, however, 
attend a school not so recognised, provided that either (1) the 
school-district (under the Education Acts), in which such school is 
situated, has not been declared by the Education Depaiiiment to be 
.sufiB-ciontly provided with school-accommodation, or (2) there is no 
schotfl recognised by tho Department within two miles of the factory. 

The former of these two provisoes is strangely drawn. As it 
stands, a factory child, although the factory is in a district amply 
sufjplied with recognised schools, may pass by these efficient schools 
and go to ifn unrecognised school in an adjoining school-district (and 
the lax conduct of the inefficient schools is often no small induce- 
ment), provided that such adjoining district be insufficiently supplied 
with school-accommodation. One would have thought the material 
point to be, not whether the school was, but whether factory and 
the child^H home wore, in a district sufficiently provided with 
recognised schools. The two provisoes might thus have exhausted 
between them the reasonable groimds for attendance at an unre- 
cognised scliool. Tho first proviso would have said, “ A child iiei'tl 
not go to a recognised school, if he Avorks in a district which has not 
got room enough in its recognised schools for all its cliildreii : ” the 
second would have added, he need not attend a recognised school, 
oven though ho works in a district with room enough for all its 
children in its recognised schools, unless one of those schools is within 
two miles of him.” 

^gain, a question arises, Avhether this proviso does not nullify the 
onactincnt. Our factories are mostly situated in the big, growing 
boroughs, and it may be doubted whether many of those can ever bo 
pronounced by the Education Department “sufficiently provided 
with public school-accommodation.” Their rapid increase makes 
such a declaration difficult ; and if in the case of any borough such a 
declaration were made, an unfortunate consequence would appear to 
ensue. The school board of such borough would seem to be thence- 
forward debarred from borrowing money. For boards can only 
borrow with the consent of the Education Department and for the 
purpose of supplying public school-accommodation. Now tho 
J)epui*tmdnt can only consent when they are satisfied that the school- 
uecomuiodation which the board proposes to supply “ is required in 
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order to provide for the educational wants of the district ” (Education 
Act 1873, §10). But if the Department acting under this Factory 
Act declared a district “sufficiently provided with public school- 
accQmmodation,” it is difficult to see how they could afterwards be 
satisfied that any additional schi)ol-accommodation, which the board 
proposed to supply, was “required ip order^to provide for the 
educational wants of the district,” or how, if not so satisfied, they 
could consent to a loan. Thus we seem to be in a dileiflma with 
regard to this enactment requiring-attendance at a recognised school. 
The requirement cannot be enforced without the making of a certain 
declaration most* difficult to make in those districts in which it is of 
most importance that the requirement should be enforced ; and if in 
any of those districts the declaration were made, the consequence, 
certainly untoward, would seem to ensue, that the school board of ^hat 
district could not borrow any more money. 

This Act of 1874, it will be observed, postpones (1) the com- 
mencement of labour from eight to ten^ (2) the commencement 
of full-time labour from thirteen to fourteen, unless tlie Child pass 
an examination at thirteen. Whether the former aUijration is to bo 
an educational gain or not, depends upon what is done for enforcing 
school-attendance up to ten. If nothing were done, the alteration 
would be an educational loss : for, generally, the future lialf-timer 
puts off school until he enters the mill. The second alteration is 
reported by the Factory Commission to be no educational gain. At 
present, this is the only Act which trios to stretch the school age 
beyond thirteen. And such isolated endeavour must fail : all 
advance must bo along the whole line. Children who cannot pass 
the examination, and thereby become full-timers at tliirteen, will not, 
says the Report, continue as half-timers. They will simply go to 
some occupation not subject to this Act, or, possibly, remain 
unemployed. Having reached thirteen, they arc safe from school- 
boards — safe, indeed, when they get from under this Act, from 
every existing form of compulsion. ^ , 

Having now shortly reviewed the Factory and Workshop Acts, 
wo may consider how far they exhibit that complexity and confusion 
which we stated to be characteristic of our law of compulsory 
education. Viewed in regard to the whole body of their provisions, 
these Acts have been universally denounced — ^by Mr. Cross no less 
than by Mr. Mundella — as complicated to the very verge of unin- 
tclligibility. “ A more confused jumble of legislative enactments 
docs not exist in the Statute Book,” says Mr. Redgrave, Inspector 
of Factories, quoting from a high legal authority. Here, however, 
where we need only view the Acts in regard to their educational 
provisions, we need only ask, whether any of the complexity thus 
attributed to the Acts is observable in this particular part of them. 

3 o 2 
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Let Tis take a few instances and see. A is a boy of nine, employed 
in a print-works factory : wbat are the educational provisions 
applicable to him ? First, we look at the latest and lastly -described 
Factory A6t, and we find that print-works are not subject to it ; 
for it only affects industries regulated by the “ Factory Acts 1833 to 
1856'' and the ‘‘Lace Factory Act 1801," and, on reference to * 
those Acts, we discover that print-works are not among such 
industries. Thus driven fifem the latest of the series, we look back 
through the Factory Acts in sear^oh of something applicable to our 
boy; and we find that in 1870 print-works were specially provided 
for by the “ Factory aijd Workshop Act 1870," to Which allusion has 
above been made. This Act, however, contained no educational 
. provisions. It merely repealed certain Actsfelating to print-works^ 
wbi^b would, if unrepealed, have answered our question; and, in 
lieu of those Acts so repealed, it placed print-works under the 
“Factory Acts Extension Act, 1807." But our search does not end 
w^th this Act of 1867 ; for it also, as wo have seen, contains no 
educationid provisions. It only brings the industries to which it 
applies under ^several earlier Acts, and, on looking back through 
these, we at length make out that A's education is regulated by the 
Factory Act 1844, and that he must therefore attend school in either 
of the two ways there prescribed. B is anotlier boy of nine, resident 
in a town where the only mills are? textile factories subject to the Act 
of 1874. As children under ten cannot bo employed in such 
factories, he escapes compulsory education under the Labour Acts, 
though he is not less fit to work and not less in want of education than 
A. Cli\es in the same town us B, but, being eleven, can work in the 
mills. So he must attend school as much us A; but since C’s mill is 
under the Act of 1874 and A's under the Act of 1844, they get diflerent 
kinds of schooling. C must go to a school recognised by the Education 
Department ; but a school, of which the teacher has not been pro- 
nounced grossly incompetent by the Insp6ctor of Factories, is good 
epough for A, although it may have been declared inefficient by 
the Inspector of Schools, and although the Inspector of Factories, 
who lets it pass uncondemned, may have been appointed (if for any 
special qualification) for his surgical or mechanical knowledge, and 
without any regard to his capability of determining the worth of a 
school. Again, C must attend school until he is fourteen ; while A 
can cease from attending at thirteen. D, a fourth boy, works at an 
industry not specially referred to by the Factory Acts, and in an 
establishment employing only forty-nine hands. He falls under the 
Workshop Act. Two days a week is all the schooling the law requires 
for him. D’s brother, E, works next door, at the same trade, but in 
a bigger establishment, employing fifty-one hands. Such an estab- 
lishment is, as we have seen, brought by the Extension Act, 1867, 
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under the Factory Acts ; and so E gets half-time schooling daily. 
The legislature has decreed that t^o two more hands employed in 
E’s establishment shall give him considerable educational advantages 
over D ; and we can only hope that D’s confidence in the wisdom 
of Parliament remains unabated. F and G are another pair of 
brothers, botli working at a biscuit factory. E works in the part 
of the Factory where they bake the biScuits. This part is clearly 
a Bakehouse ’’ Avithin the meaning of the Bakehouses Act, 1863,^* 
and, as such, is, as we have seen,* excejited from the “ Workshop 
Act, 1867.'* Now the Bakehouses Act has no educational provisions 
at all. Hence, F has no schooling at all gHaninteccl to him. G 
works in another room of the cstablishinent which contains no ovens, 
and over which the Ins23Cctors of Factories have therefore becfti able • 
to j)ush their authority under the Workshop Act. So bo get/ bis 
two days a week in school* But the ovens in the room wiib F 
debar him from all educational privileges ; and, indeed, by putting 
him under an Act whicli is lax in its pro^ffisions and loosely worked 
— being still confided to “ local authorities** — these ovens expose 
him to various other inconveniences. Delicate children, whoso 
employment for ten hours a day in the lighter processes of biscuit 
making ]u\» been disallowed, arc occasionally, says a Sub-inspector 
t)f Factories, (sco Factory Commission Report, voL i., p. xviii.) 

“ sent down into tlie bakehouse w’^fioro they can be employed a23par- 
ently for sixteen hours at a stretch. This arrangement, I am 
informed, is facetiously described as ‘ j)utting them into the hr)t- 
house to mature.* ** »Such genial and kindly banter must do niuct 
to console the poor victims. 

Again, the limits, by which school-age is bounded* under thi 
Factory Acts, are more various than the above sketch could point 
out. We have seen that the ‘‘child ** of the Act of 1844 is between 
eight and thirteen ; of the Act of 1874, is between ten and fourteen, 
unless, by attaining a certain educational standard, ho can constituto 
himself a “youug person** at thirteen. AVc may .add that, by 
special provisions affecting certain trades, emifioymcnt is made to 
commence even later than ten. Thus, in fustian-cuttiiig, the 
“ child ** is from eleven to thirteen ; and in metal-grinding child- 
hood is similarly bounded; while in glass-melting (from which girls 
are excluded) the “child** is a boy between twelve and thirteen. 

In brick-making, from which also girls arc excluded, the “ child'* is 
a boy between ten and thirteen. Similarly, the other Labour Acts, 
which W'c are about to consider, define childhood in their own various 
fashions. They say “ it is a wise child that knows its own father : ** 
but what shall be said of the wnsdom of a, father who, in spite of this 
variety of definition, knows whether his own offspring is a “ child,** 
or not ? 
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These are a few of the complexities of these Acts. With regard 
to their educational efficiency, mpch evidence has lately been taken 
by a Commission, whose report, "admirably drawn up by their Secre- 
tary (Sir George Young), has already been often referred to. The 
results of the evidence may be thijs summed up. The half-time 
school-attendance under the* Factory Acts has done good service, 
especially the half-day attendance, which is much more useful (and, 
luckily, much more common) than the alternate-day attendance. 
The Workshop Act has, on thd other hand, been educationally 
valueless. The school-attendance of ten hours a ^week prescribed 
by it wbftld, if enforced, be insufficieift for the children, and most 
detrimental to any well-organised school which consented to admit 
them. • This, of course, assumes that the attendance is made 
cumyatively as the Act permits — is crowded into two days, in fact 
— and is not spread out over the week.'* Such cumulative attend- 
ance is bad for the progress both of the children sind of the school 
which admits them. Not is even this attendance enforced. Tlie 
inspection of the factories is effective ; but the Avorkshops arc, both in 
the serious andr slang sense, far too many for the Inspectors. Besides, 
the Workshop Act is full of flaws. It requires no proof of age, 
cither from registrar or surgeon. In the factories there is cheating 
enough about age; but in the Avorkshops there is not even the 
surgeon to look into the child’s mouthy in the veterinary-like factor}' 
fashion, and guess what the age is from the teeth. Again, the ten- 
hours attendance is only required in a Aveek during the Avhole of 
which the child has been employed in the workshop, so that any break in 
the employment, hoAV’ever small, altogether release's from the require- 
ment. Foftunately, in some places — in Slieflicld for instance — 
where there is a general desire for education, employers make the 
workshop children attend half-time, as if they were factory children; 
but no thanks to the Workshop Act for that. In such places, the 
two classes of children arc taught together, and are not distinguish- 
able from each other, in the Public Elementary Schools, In fact, 
the Inspectors of Schools know nothing of ten-hours children ; for 
the workshop children who avail themselves of their Act to attend 
merely during this minimum time do not go to inspected schools but- 
to Adventure Schools, or, 'as Mr. Mun4clki prefers to call them, 
“ Evasion Schools.” 

2. Second to the ‘‘Factory and Workshop Acts ’’upon our list 
comes the “ Coal Mines Eegulation Act 1872.” The legislation which 
led up to this Act resembles the Factory legislation in that it began 
by being generally humanitarian, and has recently become more and 
more specially educational.. The first Act we have to mention was 
passed in 1842, and, like the Factory Act of 1833, was one of Lord 
Shaftesbury’s services to the cause of humanity. Armed with the 
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report of a Commission, wliicli had been inquiring about mining, 
and which, among other horrors justifying Lord Shaftesbury^s 
designation of their report as ‘Hhaf terrible document,” stated, that 
infants of four years old were to be found working in tie depths ol' 
our collieries. Lord Shaftesburyjpassed an Act prohibiting all females, 
and all boys under ten years of age, from be^g employed under- 
ground. In 1850 and 1855 further Acts were passed, attempting to 
establish an efficient system of mine inspection. In 1860 Sir George 
Corncwall Lewis passed the first Act containing educational provisions 
applicable to mines. The existing law, tliat no boy under ton waft to 
be employed underground, was re-enacted, and a further enactment 
was added, that no boy under twelve was to bo employed underground 
unless the cmj)loyer had obtained a certificate ‘‘ under the hand of a . 
competent schoolmaster” to the effect cither that the boy coul^read 
and write, or that he had attended school for three hours a day, on 
two days a week, during the preceding month. These provisions 
naturally proved to bo of no ediica<.ional use whatsoever. Lord Morley 
described them to the House of Lords as the merest fafee ” in the 
course of introducing the Act of 1872 with an inter(^ting review of 
the Acts that had preceded it. In 1872 two Mine Acts were passed 
by Mr. llrucc (Lord Abordarc) : one for Coal Mines, the other for 
Metalliferous Clines. Th() latter, which prohibited all females, and all 
boys under twelve, from working ^mdcrground, contained no educa- 
tional provisions. The idea of the Legislature appears to have been, 
that the boys between twelve and thirteen employed underground, 
and all children employed “on the hank,” would be educationally 
provided for. by the Fuefbry and Woj*ksbop Acts, or by the direct 
compulsion of school boards. The Coal Mines -Vet, on tho* other hand, 
permitted the employment underground of hoys between ten and 
twelve where the coal-seams were thin, and for such boys made some 
educational provision. They must attend school, if there is one 
witliin two miles, during twenty hours every fortnight, and of these 
twenty hours not more than three may be continuous, xiot more tkaii 
five may be in one day, not more than twelve in one week. The 
employer must, if required to do so, pay the boy’s school-fees up to two- 
pence a w^eek, and may deduct from the boy’s wages anj" sum so paid 
up to one- twelfth of th»sc^wagcs. The Inspector of Mines may nffuse 
to accept attendance at a school pronounced inefficient by him, but 
such refusal is subject to an appeal to the Education Department 
(under the Factory Act 1844 and the Workshop Act, appeals in 
similar cases lie to the Homo Office), and can only take effect when 
there is another school for the children to attend within two miles. 

It will be observed, that those educational provisions are in the 
main modelled upon the Workshop Act. That Act requires an 
attendance of ten hours a week ; this Act requires an attendance of 
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twenty hours a fortnight. The reason why the cumulative system 
of attendance was, with some limitations, adopted in this Act, is 
said to have been, that the danger arising from very frequent 
ascents and descents of the mine-shafts might be avoided. What- 
ever the reason for its adoption, the system has unquestionably 
failed. So far as education is concerned, the Coal Mines Regulation 
Act may be asserted to have* all the faults of the Workshop Act, 
besides s^me of its own. It only professes to provide for the 
education of children up to twelve ^"cars of age, while the Workshop 
Act i)rovides for them up tcT* thirteen. '‘The Mines Act,’' says an 
Inspector* of Factories, “allowing a "child to work full time at 
twelve, makes a coal-mine a refuge for any child who gets punished 
for failing to attend regularly at school, /.c., a refuge for those 
child^jen who stand most in need of education. This privilege 
undoes much of the good wrought by the Factory Acts." All the 
other Inspectors of Factories bear similar testimony. Again, with 
regard to children employed “on the bank" at mines, there is 
a conflict <5f jurisdiction between the Inspectors of Mines and of 
Factories, the consequence of which is that the children arc not 
looked after by either. Mr. Oakelcy, Inspector of Schools in 
Durham, who alike from the position of his district and from his 
own ability is probably the best qualified person in the country to 
pronounce an opinion upon the shbject, declared the Act a failure, 
educationalh^ in 1873, and has only been confirmed in this view by 
his two years of subsequent experience. The Insj)octors of Mines 
have too many other duties to be able to attend to education, even 
if they knew how ; and the Colliery schoolmasters naturally like to 
work amicably with the Colliery “viewers," by w'hom they are 
appointed. The consequence is, that the Act, w'hich at best could 
do little for education, is systematically violated. 

3. Third' upon our list comes the “Agricultural Children Act 
1873." Its provisions, shortly stated, are as follows : — Children under 
eight may not^be employed in agriculture, except by the parent, on his 
own land. Children between eight and twelve may not be employed, 
unless the parent has obtained, and the emplo 3 ^er has seen, a certi- 
ficate, dated not more than a year previous to the employment, 
certifying the age of the child and tha{; the child, if the age is 
under ten, has attended school tw o hundred and fifty times, if the 
age is over ten, one hundred and fifty times, during the year 
preceding the date of the certificate. The school attended must be 
a school recognised by the Education Department or the Local 
Government Board, unless there is no such school within two miles 
of the child’s home. Children are exempt from the above require- 
ment if certified by the Inspector of Schools to have “ reached " 
(which the Education Department interprets to mean “passed in 
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all the three elementary subjects ” under) Standard IV. In agri- 
cultural gangs/’ no child is to, be employed under ten. There 
are certain provisoes (not greatly needed) to prevent the Aet from 
working too stringently; the penalties are not to exceed/ for 
employers £5, for other personj (presumably parents) £1, but may be 
as low as the magistrates please ; and •there ia nobody appointed to 
work the Act. 

It may be observed that this Act was introduced by a leading 
Conservative, the representative farmer, Mm C. S. Head, and that, 
in introducing it, he hardly claimed that it was likely to effect 
much. He called it '‘an Extension of the* principles of^ the Fac- 
tory Acts, in a mitigated form, to agriculture;” and, in defence of 
the very mitigated form indeed in which his Bill embodied thosd 
principles, he urged that " employment in farming operations, /being 
essentially healthy,” did •not need much limitation. Indeed, the 
way he played fast-and-loose with "the principles of the Factory 
Acts ” is worthy of observation. When (Reusing his Bill^for permit- 
ting employment at so early an age as eight, he tliought " it would 
not be wise to alter the Factory Acts and the other statutes which 
start at the age of eight ; ” but, when excusing it for not having 
made its educational provisions extend, like the Factory Acts, up to 
the age of thirteen, he frankly affirmed: *'My answer is, that I do 
not think there is any reason wdiy a child who has reached the age 
of twelve should not have received ample education .... In illus- 
tration of what I am advancing, I may state that there is a boy upon 
my farm who is assisting his father in attending to my bullocks. 
This boy can do sums in vulgar fractions, and I am sure that he 
could pass a school-examination better than I could, alfhough that, 
perhaps, may bo no great commendation for him, and he is just 
twelve years old.” 

This boy who is " attending to bullocks,” and certain other 
children working in “ market-gardens and orchards,” whom Mr. 
Head cited as instances of the class who W’ould come under *his 
Act, lead us to point out, that, if the Act worked, it would be 
necessary to settle what “agricultural work” was. Is gardening 
agriculture, or is horticulture to be distinguished from agriculture, 
and, if so, is a market-garden, or an orchard, to bo regarded as 
“ager” or as “hortus?” Is Mr. Head certain that his typical 
children “gathering apples in orchards” are doing “agricultural 
work?” And as to that boy “attending to bullocks,” surely when 
so engaged he is pursuing a pastoral vocation, and is no more 
doing “agricultural work” than when he is engaged upon his 
vulgar fractions. “ Barking ” and “ acoming ” — occupations; which, 
according to the School Inspectors, employ great numbers of country 
children — are they to be held “agricultural” ? 
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If the Act worked, on questions so trivial would depend the 
momentous issue for thousands of^ children, whether they were to 
get some education or none. The “Agricultural Children Act” is 
the only law of compulsory education applicable to nine- tenths- of 
the country, and only those children Jwho are doing “agricultural 
work” can profit by its provisions. 

We say advisedly “some education or none;” for, in truth, all 
they would get under this Act, if it worked, would be little worth. 
Take an instance: — A certificate issued on the 28th of February, 
1876, stating that A.B., a boy certified to be ten years of ago, 
had attehded school oim 3 hundred and 4ifty times since the 1st of 
February, 1875, would be in force for one year from the date of 
its issue* — that is to say, until the 28th of February, 1877, and would 
thore^re enable a farmer to employ A.B. up to that date — say, 
for instance, during the first two months of 1877. Now, since 
A.B. coidd have made his one hundred and fifty attendances in iifteeen 
weeks, he might have got them over by the middle of June, 1875. 
So he might thus be working for two months of 1877 -svithout any 
contravention o^the Act, altliough he had not been inside a scliool 
during the whole year 187 G, or during the last six months of 1875. 

But the Act does not work. If it was only a failure, no harm, at 
least, might have been done. But the worst of it is, that, just at first, 
the people in many districts believed in it, and the schools were 
suddenly crowded wdth rough, untaught children, come to qualify 
themselves for employment under the new law. The effect was bad 
on the schools, and was worse upon the people ; for soon they came 
to discover that the children who had not gone to school wx'rc in no 
way worse off in respect to employment than those who had gone, 
and that parents and employers who had tried lf> keep the law were 
simply laughed at for their pains. Of course, the sudden influx to 
the schools quickly abated, and then ceased ; and a general feeling 
against compulsory education, as a poor sort of sham, was very 
widely creatci It is in evidence, that in some parts of the country 
the people now do not believe there was any such Act. They think 
it was the “Mrs. Harris” of compulsory legislation, a figment of the 
parson’s brain, paraded before them in order to feed the Church 
school and thereby (for thc*re is a populay impression that attend- 
ance at the Church school in some mysterious way benefits the 
parson) to do good to himself. It would have been far better for 
education if this Act had never passed. The Education Bill now 
proposes to repeal it ; and no Act could bo repealed with less loss. 

4. The fourth law upon our list is the enactment relating to out- 
door relief. By the Act known as Ilonison’s Act, Guardians were 
permitted to pay school-fees for the children of persons receiving 
out-door relief, but were not permitted to make the attendance at 
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school of such children a condition of the relief. The third section 
of the Elementary Education Act,1873, repeals Denison'S Act, and 
makes it a condition of continuous out-door relief that for every child 
between five and thirteen years of ago of the person so relieved 
" education in reading, writing, and arithmetic shall be provided,’' 
unless the child (1) falls within certain cases .excused by section 74 
of the Education Act 1870 from haVing to attend school under a 
school board bye-law, or (2) has reached a certain prescribed educa* 
tional standard, or (3) is being* educated under the Agricultural 
Children Act. 

Of all the enactments of ^.ompulsory education this is One of the 
most curiously fashioned. The main direction says nothing about 
any particular school, or, indeed, about any school at all. Butr 
attached to it arc provisoes and exceptions which do not ifi the 
least fit in with it, and •which seem very clearly to contemplate 
attendance at a Public Elementary School ; that is to say, a school 
which conforms with all the conditions •of the Government animal 
grants. Not unnaturally the guardians have been puzzled as to 
whore, and how, the prescribed education in rcadijig, writing, and 
arithmetic ” should ‘‘ be provided.” The Local Government Board 
cuts the knot for them, instructing them, in some published letters, 
that it must be provided in a Public Elementary School. The 
governing words of the si’ction seem thus to have a good deal put 
into them which is taken from the provisoes and exceptions; though 
the virtue of these latter is usually held to be merely to limit and 
modify. And the provisoes are strange things themselves. The 
words ‘^or refused,” thrown apparently at random into one of them, 
makes it not English and hardly intelligible. The <jovernmcnt 
Education Bill, w'hich proposes to repeal this enactment, substitutes 
for it one more clearly expressed. 

Further, the law has not worked without friction. The schools 
to which these out-door pauper children have been sent by the 
Guardians have very frequently, and not uiinaturalljr, objcctedf to 
receiving them ; and cases have been made public in w hich the law is 
alleged to have occasioned much hardship. In fiict, so doubtful a 
gain is the enactment, that some Boards of Guardians have declared 
in favour of its repeal, JtncL recently w^c find the Salford School Board 
passing a resolution to the following effect : — That the Board desires 
to express its concurrence in the resolution of the Guardians of the 
Chorlton Union — namely, that the provisions of the Education Act 
1873, § 3, making the education of every child betw'een five and 
thirteen years of ago a condition of out-door relief, is one that in 
many cases inflicts an amount of hardship altogether disproportionate 
to any advantages to be obtained by thus indirectly enforcing educa- 
tion.” (See Manc/icstfr Emminer of March 10th.) And indeed this 
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enactment, most illogically introduced (as we have seen) into the Act 
in which it finds. place, is compulsion in a revolting form. The essence 
of indirect compulsion is the attaching of an educational condition to 
the enjoyment of some benefit. In the case of all other enactments 
of indirect compulsion, the benefit is one of which the community 
may, without cruclty,cdeprive*him who shirks the condition. It is 
the use of a child’s labour,, or earnings. But, in this case, the 
benefit is bare subsistence. In this enactment, the community says 
to the parent who cannot support himself and his family, *‘I am 
still afraid to make compulsion general ; but of yo^, at least, I am 
not afraid! You are down. I can compel you, and I will. Educate 
your cliild, then, or I will let you starve.” This indeed is com- 
pulsion — compulsion with a touch of class- legislation. In practice, 
of cohrsc, the relieving officers do not let the recalcitrant parent 
starve ; but, in strict pursuance of tliis enactment, they should offer 
him either starvation or the w orkhousc. 

5. Last upon our list ccfinc the Education Acts and the bye-laws 
made under them by school boards. By the last prhitcd return 
(April, 1876) it'^appears that, of 14,»^07 school-districts in England 
and "Wales, 2,264 arc now under school boards. As in many cases 
tw’O or more districts arc under one board, the number of boards is 
less than 2,204 — is, in fact, only 1,003. Of these 1,003 only 027 
have passed bye- law's enabling them to compel children to go to 
school ; but inasmuch as the boards of nearly all the largo boroughs 
have passed such bye-hnvs, the total poinilation under bye-law's is not 
very much smaller than the total poj)ulatioii under boards. The 
figures stand thus : — Total population of England and Wales in 
1871, 22,712, 200; total population now' under boards, 12,022,037 ; 
total population under bye-law'S, 10, 1(j7,01o. early all the earliest- 
formed boards have passed bye-law's. Thus of twTiity-six boards 
formed in 1870 only one (the borough of Ciirdigan) w'ould appear not 
to have passed bye-laws. Of 312 boards formed in 1871 eighty-four 
have not passed bye-law's ; and of those eighty-four, curiously 
enough, fifty-tw'O are in Wales ; wdiile a large proportion 
of the rest are in Cornwall and other parts of the country 
where Nonconformists abound. In such parts, it may be inferred, 
a board was rather for attack upon the Chlirch than for forcing 
children to school. Of the more recently-formed boards, a steadily- 
increasing number in proportion to the lateness of their for- 
mation have not yet passed bye-law's. Of course, many of these 
may be preparing bye-laws and may be expected soon to pass them ; 
but it should be remembered that the boards formed recently and 
now being formed are fon the most part formed compulsorily — 
forced upon the districts in order to supply deficiencies of school- 
accommodation — and that, among sucli boards, we can hardly look 
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for the educational zeal evinced by the earliest-formed boards, which 
were formed in obedience to the request of the districts. We there- 
fore need not be surprised to find •that less than one- third of the 
boards existing in April last had passed byc-laws. • 

A further diversity is introduced by the differences between the 
bye-laws of different boards. • On this point, as it would be impos- 
sible to attempt an analysis of 527 sets of bye-laws, I will merely 
quote some remarks from Mr. Owen> excellent ‘‘ Education Acts 
Manual , 

“ In one case at least the bye-laws provide for total exemption from cornpul- 
sory attendance in the cases of children above ten years of tigej who have 
passed the examination in the Third Standard ; in others, the !Fourth Standard 
is adopted ; in otlicrs, the I^ifth ; and in some the Sixth. The practice as to 
partial exemption varies very considerably in the different districts*. Some 
bye-laws contain a clause to the effect that any child of not less than te|i years 
of ago, upon his showing to the satisfaction of the board that ho is beneficially 

and necessarily at work, shall bo exempt from full attendance In some 

rural di>tricts the byc-laws contain special clauses as to attendance in harvest- 
time and other exceptional periods of field- woi4.” • 

Those remarks seem sufficiently to show what widely- different 
kinds of compidsion the byc-laws of different school boards may" 
prescribe. 

Again, of the boards which liave passed bye-laws it is notorious 
that some make no (‘ffort to wo)*k them. Thus we have variety to 
the following extent throughout the country : — Some districts with 
boards, some without boards ; some boards with byc-laws, some 
boards without byc-laws ; stnne boards with one kind of bye-laws, 
some boards with another kind ; some boards vigorously working 
their bye-laws, some working them languidly, some jiot working 
them at all — a very pretty diversity. And yet it may be presumed 
that children throughout the country 2 iced education with consider- 
ahlu uniformity. 

To the above inequalities of the school board system of com- 
pulsion, several might be added ; but there is not sj)ace for n^ore 
than the most cursory mention of a very few of them. The school 
board districts, as constituted under the Education Acts, are in 
many cases most inconvenient areas over which to apply compulsion. 
Numerous instances njight he found of towns, compactly inhabited, 
and each organised under its own Local Board or Improvement Com- 
missioners, which, for tho purposes of the Education Act, are split 
up hctwceii several school-districts. Thus, Ileywood in Lancashire, 
a Local Board district with a population of about 22,000, Uving in a 
compact town, is split up into five separate school-districts ; and 
Mossley, a Local Board district with about 11,000 inhabitants, into 
four different scbool-districts, of which one is in Lancashire, one in 
Yorkshire, and two are in Cheshire. Utter confusion might be 
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produccd in these towns* by the existing law of compulsion. At 
one side of the street, children’ might be swept off to school by a 
vigorous board, while the other ^ide, being in a different district 
and having iio board, might have the whole of its youth continuously 
plnying marbles. And cases not unlike this do actually arise. Out- 
side nearly all the lar^e boroughs there is a fringe of districts with- 
out school boards, whither thc«careless parents migrate in order to 
defy the school board officer* Many of these districts, or parts of 
them, are divided from the borough by a mere imaginary line, and 
form one continuous town with it. Indeed, in the manufacturing 
parts, tho population l^as a distinct tendency to g'ather into the 
thickest masses exactly on the line between school-districts ; and the 
reason i« obvious. The school-districts, or civil parishes, in a hilly 
counti^ such as Lancashire and Yorkshire, are usually bounded by 
the rivers and streams, and upon the rivers and streams arise tho 
manufacturing towns. If compulsion is to be applied in such towns, 
clearly it is of the first importance that it should be applied by some 
authority which is recognised on both sides of the water, and over 
the whole mass of population. 

So far of school boards, separately considered. Let us now glanco 
at them in connection with those other agencies of compulsion which 
we have previously reviewed. 

School boards may certainly supplement tho educational provisions 
of the Labour Acts. Thus, a child who is eventually to be employed 
under the Factory Act 1874, not being eligible for such employment 
until he is ton years of age, may, if he lives in a school board district, 
be compelled by the board to go to school from the time he is five — 
when he first becomes liable to a bye-law — until he is ten, when he 
goes to work and comes under the Factory Act. So far there is no 
doubt. But at this point a question arises, “ Does the byo-law lose 
all power over him directly he comes under the Factory Act The 
question arises in this way. By the Education Act, section 74, bye- 
lawii may detennine the time during which children are to attend 
school, provided that no such bye-law shall be contrary to anything 
contained in any Act for regulating the education of children em- 
ployed in labour.” The question is : does this proviso exempt 
children, who are attending school half-time ujider tho Factory Acts, 
from the operation of compulsory bye-laws for may such children be 
compelled to attend school full time by a bye-law ? The point has 
been much argued, and by high authorities. Some say, tho bye-law 
requirement is not contrary to” the Factory Act requirement, 
but is merely an addition to it. The Factory Act does not declare 
“ if you attend school half-time, you need not attend any more; ” 
and it is only such a declaration that would be contravened by tho 
bye-law declaration “you shall attend full time.” No statutory 
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right was given by the Factory Act to parents and employers to 
dispose of a child's time, so as to ihake that time sacred against 
invasion by the statutory powers given to school boards. The 
Factory Acts gave no rights. They only limited pre-existing rights. 
The other side say, if the proviso does not mean that factory children 
are exempt from bye-laws, it means- ijothing. It was certainly the 
intention of Parliament to exempt such children. Tho Factory Acts 
do not merely impose a minimum of school-attendance, whifch may bo 
increased without their being contravened. They contain categorical 
declarations, that a child shall attend school in a certain manlier ; 
and it is absurd to say, thaVsuch declarations are not contradicted 
by b^’-e-laws, declaring that he shall attend school in a totally 
different manner. • 

This question has recently come before the courts in the cqise of 
^^Hury r. Cherrybohn,’' jjn appeal by the Barnsley school board 
against the magistrates, upon a summons issued under a bye-law. 
Tho judges (Bramwcll, Mellor, and lienman) concurred in tiie 
decision, that a child was not the less amenable to a bye-faw because 
he attended school in conformity with the "Worksjiop Act. The 
grounds on which they based this decision were similar to those 
above stated as arguments in favour of the bye-laws. It should 
be mentioned that the case for the Workshop Act was not argued 
before the judges. The only counsel who appeared was for the bye- 
laws. The judges expressed their regret at this, stating that the 
question was- altogether new to them ; and it may, indeed, be 
doubted whether all tho points of it were taken into account. 

Wo have now seen, that the Factory Acts differ from each other 
in their educational provisions ; that none of them agree with the 
Workshops Act, or the Jlincs Act, or the Agricultural Children 
Act, or the enactment I’clativc to out-door relief; further, that no 
two of these agree with each other ; further, that direct compulsion 
is only applied here and 'there through the country, in districts so 
locally situated as to make great confusion, and in suc^ a variety* of 
different manners and degrees that in no two places is it applied quite 
similarly ; farther, that difficult questions have arisen between tho 
conflicting claims of direct and indirect compulsion. These facts 
seem to justify tho statqjncnt with which- we started, that the present 
law of compulsory education is confused and complicated, and 
embodied in a variety of Acts which certainly show no agreement, 
and perhaps show some actual conflict. 

What the reform should be, is a question which wo seem likely to 
have amply debated during this Session, and which there are 
sufficient reasons (even were there space for it) for not attempting to 
discuss in this paper. Some few principles, however, which seem 
almost of the nature of axioms may here, in conclusion, be set down. 
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By what considerations should the character of legislation upon 
any subject be determined?* Surely by a consideration of the 
(character of the persons who arb to be the objects of it ; of the 
prejudices which are to be encountered by it ; of the good which luay 
be hoped for from it — ^whether it w^ould be a good universally, or 
merely a partial good, a good^ only td certain persons and in certain 
places and subject t6 other such limitations. Now, in legislation 
upon compulsory education, at is clear that the persons for w’hom the 
law is intended are the poorest, mpst ignorant, and stupidest of the 
population. But these are the very persons who can least understand 
complexities. And what is the prejudice to be encountered? 
Clearly the idea, that a man’s children are his own, and that nobody 
from outside has a right to interfere between him and them. This is 
assumed to be a law of nature ; and any positive law, which is to 
encounter it successfully, must approach as near as may be, in 
universality and simplicity, to the character of a law of nature. 
Then, as to the good to^ be looked for, all compulsion assumes 
education to be a good of such paramount and universal importance 
that the parent may no more refuse it, than ho may refuse food, to 
the child. Yet^ we have legislated as if it was a thing of the value of 
which different views might be taken in different localities, a thing 
about which each group of ratepayers might form its own opinion, 
like systems of lighting, or draining, or paving ; and though our 
legislation presupposed, and was necessarily, based upon, the theory 
that education, like food, could not be refused to the child w’ithout 
criminality, we have sq legislated as, in practice, to allow it to bo re- 
fused with impunity to the child on one side of the street, and only to 
require it under penalties to bo given to the child on the other side. 

The above considerations seem to point to a uniform system of 
compulsion by one simple law. But this again is impossible. Laws, 
so full of inequalities and complexities as those w'e have described, 
cannot be made simple and equal at a stroke. No country 
ever did so much for education in the time as we have done 
during these last six years ; and if for the tentative and 
piecemeal legislation, which has effected so much, there w^cre 
suddenly to be substituted a rigidly uniform measure, the danger 
of reaction would be great. For s^e^ time yet, we must 
have breaches of uniformity ; and neither of the two systems of 
direct and indirect compulsion can wholly give place to the other. 
The reasons are too strong for dealing differently with the two 
classes of children to which these systems respectively apply — the 
stray sheep, who have to be sought out individually, and the flocks 
who are pounded ” in places of labour, under an employer whom 
the law can get at. 


John White. 
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The important discussion in the Cortez at^Wdrid on the subject of liberty 
of conscience is a very fair guide to vrhat the*true ultramontanes would do, if 
they ever should got the mastery in Catholic countries. Since the fall of Queen 
Isabella Spain had tolerated the practice of dissenting faith and worship. 
Profiting by this J^oleration some English missionaries and a few^ Spaniards 
had set on foot a propagandist Inovement in favotir of Protestantism. No 
religious agitation resulted from this, so far as the masses were concerned ; 
the well-to-do classes were indifferent and the people ignorant. Bdt in the ' 
great towns, at Madrid, at Seville, at Cordova, small Protestant societies 
were founded, comprising at the outside 7,000 or 8,000 true believers, if we 
may trust the common report, and possessing a certain number of places of 
worship, of very modest pretensions, and not^at all of a kind to disturb ^he 
susceptibilities of the Boman clergy. There was no ground, iSiorefore, for 
apprehending any abjuration of her ancient faith by Sj^ain. But Borne 
could not bear that the Holy Land of Catholicism, which had in old days 
been preserved from heresy by the purifying fires of the stake, should now 
lose the glorious privilege of absolute religious unity. So the Pope 
addressed himself directly to the King, to remind him that the Church 
cannot admit freedom of worship, and that every sovereign who is a good 
Catholic is bound to punish without pity all those of his subjects who 
should be audacious enough to question the Immaculate Conception and 
Papal Infallibility. 

Although he was brought up by his mother and by the Jesuits, the 
young king AJphonso is not, according to all appearances eithA: a bigot or 
fanatic, and the first minister, Signor Canovas, hardly dreamed of playing 
the part of Torquemada, merely to please the Vatican. But on the other 
hand, the restored monarchy which has in face of it a republican party, 
that is for the moment sileifced but is still very powerful, ought to lean on 
the conservative elements, and at the very head of these are evidently to« be 
placed the Catholic clergy. This was the situation of Napoleon III. in 
France all through his reign, and it would be the same with any other 
restored dynasty in that country. It would be indispensable to lean upon 
the clerical party. But the principles and the demands of the clerical party 
are incompatible with the Ideas and the necessities of modern civilisation. 
To obey that party is to be undone. To resist it is to bo left helpless in 
presence of the revolutionary parties. To attempt to go half way toward s 
satisfying it, is to embrace a false position, engendering weakness, contra- 
diction, and incoherency. Thus the moment a crisis breaks out, the 
government falls, because its only partisans are lukewarm and without 
devotion. Signor Canovas has laid before the Cortez a draft of a constitu- 
tion, the second article of which gives to the Church all that it can ask, 
short of the violent proscription of all Protestants. And the terms of the 
law are so vague that it is easy to draw from it«whatever one wishes, even 
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the interdiction of all dissenting worship. This is the text: — ‘‘The 
Catholic Apostolic Boman religion is the religion of the State. The nation 
undertakes to maintain its worship ntnd its ministers. No one shall be 
molested or pd!rsecated on Spanish soil for his political opinions, nor for his 
particular form of worship, so long as ^ho keeps within the bounds of 
Christian morality. But no other ceremonies and no other public mani- 
festations than those of tho religion of the State shall be permitted.” 

Prayers {^d service in a chuxch, a baptism, a public marriage, a burial 
according to the reformed ritual, are plainly “ public manifestations ” of a 
religion other than that of tho State.*" They may therefore be forbidden. 
All that remains allowable, strictly speaking, is dome|tic worship and 
private gatherings, provided that authority does not choose to see in them 
a conspiracy against public security and the established order. Tho article 
proposed by Signor Canovas did not therefore sot toleration on any sacred 
basis, \far from that : rather is it intolerance and arbitrary authority that are 
really founded. Nevertheless Borne and tho. Spanish clergy left no stone 
unturned to procure tho defeat of Article II. Briefs from the Pope and 
seruions in the churches, petitions from the Spanish ladies, popular agita- 
tions, menaces of revolution, — nothing was spared. 

The debate opened on May 8. One of the leaders of the reactionary 
party — called in ^3pain Moderados, though as a matter-of fact they are 
partisans of every violent measure, — Signor Fernando Alvarez, formerly a 
minister of Queen Isabella, proposed the restoration of the intolerant system 
of the constitution of 1845, which sanctioned the imprisonment of the 
martyr Matamores because he read tho Bible himself and tried to get 
others to read it. It was Catholic unity, said Signor Alvarez, that made 
the glory of Spain and preserved its nationality ; without that, the country 
would perish in anarchy. His speech was loudly applauded by the 
galleries, but his proposal was rejected by 226 votes against 38. This is a 
measure of the strength of extreme ultramontanism in tho chamber. In 
the country this strength is quite great enough to intimidate the Govern- 
ment. On May 4, Signor Bomero Ortiz in a remarkable speech defended 
the system of liberty of conscience. Even while accepting for the country 
the obligation of providing for tho maintenance* of the Catholic worship, he 
asked that the article of the Constitution should add : — “ The public or 
private exercisS of any other form of worship is for ever guaranteed to all 
strangers resident in Spain, without further limit than that their religion 
must be within the universal rules of morality and right. If any Spanish 
subjects profess a religion other than the Catholic, they, also, come within 
the limits of the foregoing paragraph.” It js Impossible to say less, if 
toleration is intended to be real and sheltered against all arbitrary measures 
from the government. Yet the ministry does not go so far, and through 
Signor Martin Herrera, the Minister of Justice, it resisted the proposal of 
the liberals, which was rejected. Castelar, in an admirable improvisation 
that provoked the enthusiastic applause of his very adversaries themselves, 
tried in vain to secure tho acceptance of the principle of liberty of worship, 
the most precious, the most* indisputably just, of all liberties. Signor 
Canovas del Castillo explained the motives that guided him in framing 
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Article II. ; he protested his respect for the Concordat of 1851 ; appealed 
to the universal feeling of the nation, and while proclaiming the admissibility 
of dissenters to public employments* Meclared them to be excluded from all 
scholastic functions. The bill of the Government was voled by a great 
majority. But Signor Canovas ^as afraid of provoking the anger of the 
Holy Father. King Alphonso Addressed to Pius IX. a very humble and 
contrite letter, in which he assures him^ that all the rights of the Church 
shall remain untouched. The Pope acknowledged the letten very coldly , 
and reserves all his rights. All this gives some idea of the degree of inde- 
pendence that is to be enjoyed by the civil power in any country, that 
desires to rema^ on good terms with Borne. King Alphonso should take 
care. If, in order to secure tlfe support of the Tclergy, of the great nobles, 
and certain rural districts, he chills the liberal feeling of the large towns, 
which is a very powerful force, he will be compromising the futdre of hiS 
dynasty. I3y its literature and its journals, the action of FrancA upon 
Spain is very great. So long as the Bepublic and liberal ideas carry the 
day on the north of the Pyrenees, it will be the height of imprudence to 
attempt a clerical reaction in the Peninsula. To do so would only he to 
BOW the seed of a new revolution. • 

On the other side of the Aflantic the old Spanish colonies treat their 
mother, the Holy Church, with less deference. The republic of Ecuador, 
which was lately quoted by the Pope along with Belgium as a model 
state, has abruptly changed its course and broken with Borne. In Venezuela 
they have resolved that the Catholic faith is to lose all its privileges, and 
that the priests and bishops shall bo chosen directly by the faithful. This 
is nothing less than an ecclesiastical revolution like that which took place 
at Geneva and in the catholic portion of the canton of Berne. When the 
population is sincerely devoted to the Church, as is the case in Ireland, 
such measures as these will not weaken the catholic hierarchy ; but other- 
wise they are likely to provoke schisms. * 

The great event of the month is the meeting of the Chancellors of 
the three Empires at Berlin. Europe may congratulate herself on the 
results of the interview, for*it furnishes — so they assure us — new guarantees 
for peace. Last month we tried to show two things. On the one h§nd, 
the views of Austria and Bussia on the oriental imbroglio* were palpably 
diverging, and that such divergences could not fail to become more sharply 
accented, if Servia and Montenegro took part in the struggle to support 
the cause of the insurgents. On the other hand, we showed that war 
could scarcely issue fromlhaso differences, because live out of the six great 
powers are keenly anxious for peace. Bussia, who has always been 
accused of stirring up trouble and wishing for war, cannot really wish it, 
because there is no advantage that she could get from it. England, Austria, 
and Germany united would bar her road to Constantinople. Austria 
evidently desires peace for a hundred reasons that everybody can see for 
himself. Italy, if her statesmen do not altogether lose their heads, is 
devoted to peace for all time. England is pacific, because she is rich, 
commercial, humane, and sensible. France, become very sage since she 
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has been a Republic, is busy about her great industrial exhibition. As 
for Germany, she cannot fight by herself, and she is even making advances 
to France that are not absolutely rbpulsed. The manufacturers of the 
two nations are appointing a rendezvous at Paris in 1878, to dispute the 
laurel of industry and skill ; not soldiers^ to try the comparative destroy- 
ing power of chassepot rifles and Krupp *^guns. Given therefore, on one 
side, divergences of view* on the subject of Turkish a&irs, and on the other 
the impossibility of settling them by the sword, the best plan for smooth- 
ing away difficulties was to examine them in common in close personal 
conversation. Hence the meeting at Berlin of Prince GortschakofT, 
Prince Bismarck, and Count Andrassy, under the auspices of the two 
Emperors ll^illiam and Alexander. 

The first interview of the Emperors, which took place at the station, was 
extremely cordial. All Berlin made a holiday, and the reception of the 
Eussiah Emperor was enthusiastic. He deserved it, for both in 1866 and 
1870 he showed himself Germany’s most devoted friend. People observed 
with lively satisfaction that he seemed in good health, and that there was 
no need yet for disquiet as to the contingency of seeing him replaced by a 
successor lei^ sympathetic towards German greatness. The Emperor 
William did the honours of the capital and of his great army with all the 
vigour of a young man, and seemed suddenly and wholly to have thrown 
off the indisposition which had hindered him only three weeks before from 
going to salute Queen Victoria. Years appear to have no hold on this 
German of the antique time. Prince Bismarck is less strong in health. 
He was unable to be present at the banquets and at the court receptions. 
But he worked most laboriously with the other two chancellors, between 
whom he had no great difficulty in keeping a good understanding. The 
points agreed upon are said to be these. An armistice for two months, 
during which the Turks and the Insurgents should preserve their 
respective positions. The maintenance of the Andrassy programme, to be 
completed by the addition of certain articles borrowed from the manifesto 
of the Insurgents. United action of the six great powers, to superintend 
the execution of the programme. If other measures should be indis- 
pensable, they should be taken after an understanding with the other powers, 
Fraqce and Italy are said to have given their adhesion, but England has 
refused. 

The advantages gained by Mukhtar Pasha in the environs of Niksics 
have improved the position of Turkey by arresting the intervention of 
Servia, which had previously seemed very close at hand. But on the other 
hand the assassination of the consuls of France and Germany at Salonica 
is the symptom of a grave peril for the future. Mahometan fanaticism is 
in an excited mood on every side. At Damascus, at Smyrna, at Beyrout, 
at Constantinople even, foreigners are alarmed for their security, and are 
dispatching their families westward. For the moment, the telegraph brings 
us more reassuring news. But it is certain that a very slight incident would 
be enough to let loose Musulman rage, and in that case the independence of 
Turkey would be at an end. Nothing could then prevent the intervention 
of European troops and the occupation of the menaced points. Lord 
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Stratford de Bedcliffe's letter to the Times newspaper shows what a feeling 
of antipathy Turkey is stirring in Elirope. There is the most persevering 
champion of the integrity of the Ottctman empire, the statesman who was at 
the bottom of the Crimean War, — declaring that henceforth the independence 
of the Porte is an impossibility, and that Europe has no longer any interest 
in maintaining it. For twenty 3 «ars, he says, Turkey has enjoyed complete 
peace at home and abroad. And to what bondition*has the Sultan’s adminis- 
tration brought the country? It has produced bankruptcy a disastrous 
insurrection ; general disquiet ; the intervention of foreign powers ; and 
perhaps a European war. Accor£ng to Lord Stratford, the evil being 
general, every local remedy must be impotent. The Porte must be forced 
to recognise the equality of aH classes before the civil law, to* reform the 
fiscal administration, to admit Christians into the army, to compose the 
council of state and also the provincial councils partly of no-Musulmans, 
to establish a ministry of commerce. These reforms ought to be 6tif>ulated 
for with the Sultan, and thqir execution placed under the supervision of a 
mixed and responsible commission. What Lord Stratford seeks, therefore, 
is nothing short of the reduction of the Sultan to a condition of tut^age. 
But then, as has been said, it would be simpler and mote effective to 
dethrone the Sultan, than to govern in his name. 

. These events show how completely Bussia has been iff the right in main- 
taining, as she has done for so many years, that the Sick Man is marching 
to his end, and that it would be right and expedient to arrange for the 
succession. It was because the Emperor Nicholas had a clear sight of all 
this, and because ho confided to England the results of his diagnosis, that 
Lord Stratford worked for a declaration of war against him. The brilliant 
and glorious results of that war are before our eyes. It is Bussia again 
who has the honours of the Berlin meeting. The Andrassy programme 
having come to nothing, it is now the Gortschakoff programme that is sub- 
mitted to the powers, and in fact we may say that the direction of the 
moral pressure that is being exerted on the Porte has passed from the hands 
of Austria to the hands of Bussia. This is the only advantage that Bussia 
can as yet derive from oriental complications. She cannot dream of terri- 
toriid conquests, but what^he may desire is first that the Ottoman power 
should grow weaker, and that the Turkish empire should continue its 
process of disintegration ; secondly, that she should figurt? in the eyes of 
all the Slaves as the champion of the future interests of their race. Bussia 
secures those two advantages at the present moment. The Germans, and 
especially the Hungarians, are not fond of the Slaves. Austria, which 
is governed by Germans ^nd Hungarians, docs not show herself favourable 
to the complete emancipation of the Slaves. She gives succour to 
the refugees from the insurgent provinces. She does not pronounce 
against these provinces ; nay, she even supports some of their demands 
from the humanitarian point of view, but she has no desire to see the 
establishment in the Balkan of an independent Slavic confederation. In a 
word, the policy of Austria is Hungarian policy. That of Bussia is Slavic 
policy. It is inevitable, therefore, that all over the Slavic world, — among the 
Czechs, the Slavonians, the Croats, the Servians, the Montenegrins, the 
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Buthenians, the Bulgarians, — Russia should bo winning the popularity that 
Austria either cannot or will no^- dispute with her, by making herself . 
frankly and ostentatiously the champMn of Slavonia. 

We see neatly always ii^ the affairs of this world that the state which 
defends the good cause, the cause of the future, gains the day at last, even 
if it has to pass through never so severe %n ordeal. Piedmont finished by 
attaining its end, in spite of the defeat of Novara, because it. defended the 
cause of Italian nationality. Pjrussia had a similar destiny, in spite of the 
humiliations of Olmiitz, because it represented Germanic unity. In the 
East, if we rise above the accidents anH uncertainties of the passing hour, 
what*is the future that offers itself to our sight 9 Evideptly the close of 
Turkish domination, and ithe emancipation* of the Slavic peoples. The 
moment is uncertain, but the accomplishment of the horoscope is assured. 
It may be that the present crisis is not mortal for Turkey, and that by 
means^of concessions and compromises the insurrection may be appeased. 
It may be, too, that an explosion of Musulpian fanaticism may impose 
upon the powers the duty of intervention, and' the task of putting an end 
to a^overnment that is no longer able to rein in the savage passions of its 
subjects. This is the region of the unknown and the accidental. But in 
one fashion or another the barbaric dominion of the Turk will cease. That 
is the theme that Russia preaches in season and out of season, and she has 
acted logically in consequence. Every day events show how right she has 
been, and augment her influence. The chief part properly falls to him 
whose vision is clearest. We now see that England has missed her way in 
the affairs of the East. It will be fortunate if she is able to turn with 
resolution into another path. The best way of annulling, or at least of 
counterbalancing, Russian influence in the East, by no means consists in 
trying to checkmate Russia, when she places herself at the service of 
humanity and the future. It is proper, on the contrary, to support her, 
and to act in the same direction, and if need be, to speak louder and more 
definitely. If things are rightly understood, there ought not to be in 
Eastern affairs the slightest element of dissension or conflict. Save 
certain slight shades of difference as to details of execution, the great 
powers ought to be of one mind in following* the same end, the entire 
emancipation of the Balkan Peninsula ; if a military occupation is indis- 
pensable, then it ought to be made by common agreement and at common 
cost. There is a rumour of laying this duty on the Italians. Italy 
has no business to derange the equilibrium of her budget, simply in 
order to fulfil gratuitously the functions of European policeman. Young 
states, like young men, are often in a great hufry to play any part that 
gives them importance. It is well to distrust these restless impulses 
of juvenile vanity. If intervention is necessary, as the interest con- 
cerned is a European interest, it is for Europe to pay the cost. Perhaps 
it would be no bad occasion to affirm identity of view and community 
of interests among the great powers. People often mock at those 
Europeans who dream of. a United States of Europe, governed by an 
Amphictyonic council. Have Ve not under our eyes, on the subject of 
eastern affairs, something very like this ? The three chancellors examine 
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the situation together ; they come to an agreement upon the resolution to be 
taken, they draw up a memorandum and*submit it to the other powers. Is 
not this exactly the realisation of IfiSropean concert ” ? 

Such concert naturally tends to peace. The Emperor Alelander arrived 
at Beriin, bearing on his coat th^ crosses of the great orders of Prussia, 
Austria; and Bussia. ** Here,” hS says, .placing his hand on these decora- 
tions, “is the base of my policy.” A^*Pcstb (May 18) in reply to the 
address of the Delegations, the Emperor Francis Joseph uses the following 
expressions : — “ The events in the East have only strengthened my resolu- 
tion and that of the two great neighbouring States to draw more cbsely 
and intimately (he relations which have already existed between our 
Empires. I fully trust that bjr this, as well as ’by the united efforts and 
sincere co-operation of the other European Powers, peace will be maintained. 
I hope, likewise, that the efforts of the Powers to assist the Porte in its task of 
a lasting pacification of the insurgent provinces will not be without reitnlt.” 

• 

Franco has less reason than any other power to take any but a cheerful 
view of things. She is now the most higljly favoured power in Euiepe. 
Detached from foreign affairs, she w^atches with philosophic •eye oriental 
complications where she has nothing to gain and little • to lose. She 
crowns the designs for the Great Exhibition of 1878. It is the sign of a 
quiet conscience to venture on preparation for a future so remote. Two 
years ! What unforeseen fortunes, what catastrophes, may they bring I 
The great advance in France consists in this : the nation is satisfied with 
its government, and the government has no fear of the nation — a novel 
state of things for France. The cause of the change is easy to understand. 
The revolutionary elements were intent before all things on the Republic. 
This they now possess, but they are still fearful of losing it. So they have 
become conservative. M. Gambetta, who commands the floods and hurri- 
canes of the great democratic sea, imposes on it calm and respect for law. 
The royalists understand that monarchy could only be restored if the 
republic were to founder in a tempest of anarchy, and they are not fanatics 
enough to wish to erect the throne on the ruins of their country. It is 
only the extreme Bonapartilits and the clericals who try hard to stir up 
trouble and confusion in the land. But they are powerless. So long as 
the peasant is content, Bonapartism can only make itself ridiculous. The 
peasants have no reason to overthrow a system that the very seasons and 
harvests seem to favour in a special manner. The established system is 
republican ; so tfcey vote and will continue to vote for republicans. 

Incidents that at anothSr moment would have provoked serious agitation, 
have not troubled the deep and universal calm. M. Waddington proposes 
to restore to the representatives of the State the right of conferring the 
academic degrees that are requisite for the practice of law and of medicine. 
The mixed jury is suppressed. At the same time the private faculties and 
universities preserve perfect freedom in training their pupils. This is the 
rational system. It may be held that no diploma in proof of capacity is 
necessary fo plead a cause or cure a patient, although this system, which 
has been tried in America and at Geneva, has not produced very good 
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results. But if we think tliat in the interests of the public, and above all 
in the interests of knowledge, ceHaiA guarantees are necessary, then it is 
evidently the office of the state to sdb that these guarantees are adequate 
and genuine.* It is a question of a measure of police, and that is plainly 
exclusively within the jurisdiction of the Government. What is to* be 
controlled is the studies in the private universities. It is a mockery 
to surrender this control to the* very institutions which ought to undergo 
it. Yet this is the exorbitant privilege which the previous ministry 
in France had conceded to the Catholic universities. Now that the govern- 
ment seek to take it away from thenl, the bishops are setting to work to 
organize a religious agitation. First they held a rather noisy meeting in 
Paris. Then the clerical jiewspapers launched petitions to be signed by the 
faithful. They raised loud cries of persecution ; they declared that violence 
. is being done to all the great principles of property, freedom, equity. But 
their^pries have found no echo. The bishops and their organs are left 
stranded, and the country remains perfectly tfanquil. 

M. Bicard, the excellent Minister of the Interior, has been suddenly cut 
offhand the Marshal, who decidedly is learning his part as constitutional Pre- 
sident, replaces him by another member of the Left, from whom much is 
hoped, M. Marcore. The change was effected in such a way as to show 
that the machinery of the republican government is working with due 
regularity. The discussion on the Amnesty, and the funeral of M. Michelet, 
would prove, it was feared, too good opportunities to be missed by the 
Irreconcilables of the Chamber and the street, for stirring the excitable 
population of Paris, ready as it has so often been for any movement in the 
direction of opposition. Already the Bonapartist journals, on the watch for 
anything to disturb opinion, had announced that tumultuous gatherings 
would take place, that cries of Vive Vamniatie would be heard, and that 
there might even be an attempted insurrection. All passed off with 
unbroken order. At Versailles some speeches were made in favour of the 
Amnesty ; one of them, that of M. Clemenceau was very remarkable. The 
proposal was defeated by an enormous majority. At Paris a considerable 
and sympathetic crowd followed the funeral procession of the famous 
historian, but the people, following the watchword of their chiefs, did not 
utter a single seditious cry. The Bonapartists and the clericals were 
reduced to sa^ng that the present government has fallen off, and that it 
has no longer any of the energy of the men of 1880 and of 1848 . 

Germany is passing through an economic crisis of great severity. Qn all 
sides manufactories are closing ; workmen arp c^t of omplo3mient ; com- 
mercial and financial houses ore failing. The strain is intense, and it is 
general. Whence does it proceed? Some persons attribute it to the 
enormous armaments, and they declare that the German Empire must 
desire war in order to relieve itself of its burdens. This is a mistake. No 
doubt the military expenses of Germany and Austria are very considerable, 
an^devour unproductively a portion of their available resources. We can 
only applaud, therefore, thofie who like Herr Adolf Fishhof of Vienna, 
propose a general system of reduced armaments; or those legislative 
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assemblies which, like the Anstro-Hnngarian Delegations, call for a diminu- 
tion of the army by 80,000 men. But ^nthout a general agreement, that 
is not to be hoped for at such a tinlo as this, no head of a state and no 
minister would be willing to take the responsibility of diminishing the 
defensive forces of his country. ^Germany does not succumb under the 
weight of her budget ; she has :do debts : her taxes are heavy, but not 
excessive, and they come in with regularity! The idtensity of the industrial 
crisis across the Bhine depends on other causes. It is nothing ^hort of an 
economic revolution that is coming to paSs, and that has been precipitated 
by the five milliards of the indemnity. These milliards have made nobody 
the richer, but th^y entered abruptly into circulation, and being placed for 
the time at the disposal of the bftnks, they produced extensive famlities for 
credit. Hence resulted a prodigious and factitious expansion of industrial 
enterprises. On all sides joint-stock companies sprang into existence to * 
realise sources of natural wealth of a very restricted kind : for relalively 
speaking, the country is not ijch in resources. As the prices of everything 
went up, all these companies, all the manufacturers, all the merchants, all 
the shopkeepers, made money and spent it proportion. There waa»an 
outburst of prosperity such as had never been seen before, and especially at 
Berlin. There population went up rapidly : accommodation fell short ; 
houses and ground went for prices that were simply insSnsate. As there 
was not labour enough to meet this extraordinary development of produc- 
tion, wages became marvellously high. 

As a consequence of this general spread of wealth, habits changed. In 
Germany all classes used to live simply. Products were only middling in 
quality, because people wanted them cheaply. Coming from London or 
Paris into Germany, you arc struck by the commonness of the articles in 
the Bho])-windows. As those articles no longer answered the new require- 
ments, orders were sent abroad. The rich families of Berlin sent for all 
their furniture and their finest clothes from Paris. They even brought 
French artisans to execute the joinery and decoration of the now build- 
ings. The superiority of the French workman is so indisputable that even 
Prince Bismarck did not scruple to proclaim it in the open parliament. 
The excess of imports ovfir exports soon turned the exchange against 
Germany, and money travelled back along the roads to France and Engldjid, 
whence the payment of the indemnity had brought it, ccTntrary to the 
usual current of commerce. At the same time the German government, 
drawn on by the abstract theories of the economists, wished to supply a 
currency composed solely of gold, to the exclusion of silver. An cxclu- 
sively gold currency may ^uit»a country like England, which by its immense 
commerce commands the exchanges of the whole word, and draws 
to itself the precious metals of both hemispheres. It is open to such a 
country to take the metal that it prefers, though the exclusion of silver 
exposes it to frequent drains of gold, which are extremely troublesome, 
and though for its relations with India and China it has constant need of 
silver. Germany, which has not the commercial advantages of England, 
and which has nearly always the exchange* against her, will have great 
difficulty in keeping her gold coinage. Of the 1200 million marks that the 
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Empire had coined, no less than one-third is said to have already gone 
abroad, and the rest is kept by the'Bahks, and they, in order to k^ep it, have 
to resort to high rates of discount. Olredit therefore has beqome contracted. 
On the other &ide, Germany wished to regulate the issue of notes, and she 
called in the small ones. The result qf this was a scarcity in the means 
of circulation, and the contraction of the exchanges. All this hastened 
and aggravated the criisis that must naturally have succeeded tho excesses 
of speculatipn and the exaggerated expansion of business after 1870. 

So long as Germany is bent on disputing with France and England for 
the division of the gold of which she stands in need as an instrument of 
exchange, she will find herself hampered. The medium of circulation will 
be scarce", 'and the different instruments of credit will fail in replacing it. 
Already at the present moment Germany does not succeed in selling the 
silver which she seeks to drive out of circulation. She has only sold about 
100 ncillions of marks, and in so doing she has reduced the value of this 
metal 10 per cent. ; she has troubled the mon^ market of the whole world ; 
forced France and her monetary allies and confederates to limit the coming 
of sii^yer ; and rendered extrem^ely detrimental the remittances from India to 
England. Thus Germany has done harm to others as well as to herself. 
The penalty is an industrial crisis more intense than such a crisis in 
other counti'ies. ^Ibc best remedy to which Germany could resort would 
be to admit the two metals as legal standards. In this way she will 
always have enough, and she will not have to fetter credit, in order to 
keep it. It is to be regretted that the well-to-do classes are abandoning 
their habits of simplicity and thrift, ‘ which were one of the sources of 
Gorman greatness and power. The imitation of the elegances of France 
and the sumptuosities of England, will not bring happiness or good fortune. 
Lot her remember Frederick the Second ; ho wore tbreadbaie clothes, but 
grudged nothing to science or schools. 

The KultuvJcampf against the Church is lulling. The government con- 
tinues to expel, imprison, and fine a few obscure priests. But the 
Bishops hold their peace and wait upon events. They recently met at 
Echternach, where every year at Whitsuntide people indulge - in a singular 
dance in honour of the patron saint of the place. Tho holy procession 
takes three leaps forward and two backwards. Is it in tho same way that 
the liierarchy iheans to do battlo with the imperial government ? The- Pope 
is said to be ill ; ho is declared to be growing weaker ; and there is even a 
report that the representatives of tho Powers at Home met together to 
examine the choice of a successor. Meanwhile, the Holy Father con- 
tinues to give to the true believers who visit him Counsels of gentleness and 
Christian charity. In his last discourse he exhorted the Catholics to strive 
against heretics and infidels, and he recalled^the exploits of their fore- 
fathers in the Albigensian crusade, that first edition of the Bartholomew 
massacre, which drowned in blood the poetry and civilisation of Pro- 
vence. How is the Pope to escape such ideas ? Every day in the Yatican 
he traverses the Bala Bcgia, consecrated to the triumph of the Church, 
where Vasari painted by ord'er of Gregory XIII. three frescoes repre- 
senting the principal episodes of the St. Bartholomew and the massacre 
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of the Hngnenots— which noado Siendal say that the palace of the popes is 
the only place in the world where assaUiimtion is publicly glorified. 

9 J 

Xuming to England, we find little to notice. The fate *of the oppo- 
sition to the change in the Itojsal Title justifies our estimate of the 
extremely moderate amount of populai: feeling in the matter. Lord 
Hartington showed his usual sound judgjnont in checking the anxiety of 
some of his followers or colleagues to fight* a hot battle upon question 
about which the liberals in the country have for the most part held a half- 
cynical neutrality. Surely a political party loses its self-respect in expending 
so much virtuous indignation on one of the most ridiculous trifles ^that ever 
raised a debate, instead of resor^ng its force for some real attack on popular 
institutions or liberal principles. Members of parliament, liberals no less 
than conservatives, constantly mistake the bustle and gossip and foverish- • 
ness of Westminster and Pall Mail for public emotion^ They excitd and 
fret one another, and then think that then' friends in the constituencies 
aro excited and fretted in the same degree. The constituencies are really 
attending to their daily business like sensiblp men, and prudently deiiline 
to bo alarmed or exasperated by every storm which it may Kut pushing 
politicians to raise in the Westminster tea-cup. One incident in the 
unedifying episode of the new addition to the Queen s titles deserves 
to bo regretted. Mr. Lowe allowed himself to make a statement as to the 
Queen’s having proposed this addition to her title to two previous 
ministers, who declined to meet her wishes. Mr, Disraeli was able to show 
this to be an error, and Mr. Lowe had to apologise. There is no more 
disagreeable sight in public life than thus to see a man of true public spirit, 
fine scientific intellect, and signal honesty, receive even a passing humilia- 
tion from a man with such a political character as the present Prime Minister. 

The defeat of the government on the Irish Sunday Closing resolution was 
the most really satisfactory vote of the session (May 12) ; and this not at 
all because it was a defeat of government. From that point of view it was 
wholly insignificant. A majority of the Irish people desire a law to close 
public houses in Ireland on a Sunday. This is clearly a domestic matter, 
just as the similar law which the Scottish people have for Scotland is a 
domestic matter. If the Scotch have a Forbes Mackenzie Act, because 
they asked for it, why should not the Irish have a similar kirfd of law when 
they ask for it ? The affirmation by the House of Commons of Mr. Sm 3 iih’s 
resolution, declares that they ought to have such a law if they wish. 
Every man must welcome this sign of political right-mindedness, who 
attaches any sense to the principle of parliamentary representation, or who 
values popular government, or wKo distrusts legislative centralisation, or 
who knows the meaning of political expediency. The Irish representatives 
aro practically unanimous ; so aro the Irish people. The latter proposition 
has been denied. If they were unanimous, it has been said, the 
public houses would close of themselves, because nobody would go 
to them. The gross miscarriage of thought here is obvious. What the 
Irish people are unanimous in desiring is that the temptation and oppor- 
tunity of Sunday drinking should be withdrawn by legislative interference. 
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This is a very different thing from be^g nnanimous in possessing strength 
of will enough to resist the temptation. Upon the merits of the question 
we pronounce no opinion. It may be inexpedient that the msgority should 
coerce the mmority into sobriety, and it may be unwise to do anything* to 
interfere with the cheerfulness and recreaf(;ion of the one holiday of the week, 
though the cheerfulness of wiyes and ^children ought to be taken into 
account as well as that^ of the hasband. However these things may be, 
the whole question is just one bf those which a country holding those rela- 
tions to the imperial government whicji Ireland holds to England and Scot- 
land) should be allowed to settle for itself. It is nonsense to talk of Ireland 
as being “^an integral portion of the empire^ for legislative^purposes ’* in the 
sense that she has as little claim to have her special wishes consulted as if 
she were Dorsetshire. As if to shut our eyes to vital differences of 
religion* differences of temperament, differences of tradition, were to efface 
them.*^’ 

Just as those who desire a more extensive application of the principles of 
popular self-government to Ireland might have rejoiced if Mr. Smyth’s 
r6s«intion had been rejected, co those who, like ourselves, hope to see the 
Church of England disestablished, may rejoice at the kind of opposition 
offered by such men as -Lord Salisbury to the resolution of Lord Granville 
in favour of opening the national churchyards. If a workman had made a 
speech on some labour question as remarkable for political blindness and 
prejudice and irritating heat of expression as was Lord Salisbury’s speech 
on the Burial Eesolutions, we should, have heard how unfit the labouring 
olasses are for the possession of political power. However, Lord Salis- 
bury’s gibes will not hinder him from being, whether he likes it or not, a 
participator in the measure which his government will bring in upon the 
subject next year. 

The Bill fbr extending elementary education is another and a charac- 
teristic specimen of recent Conservative legislation, of which the Merchants 
Shipping Bill and the Bill for constituting a High Court of Appeal are promi- 
nent examples. It is evidently a mistake to call such measures reactionary, 
for modern Toryism has not purpose or deffniteness enough for oven 
backward movement, but leaves this congenial exertion to the too moderate 
politicians of tlio Liberal party. Our Conservatives are happiest in con- 
templative inaction, and if public opinion on any subject applies a gentle 
pressure, they stagger aimlessly forward, till the impetus is exhausted and 
A fresh resting-place is temporarily secured. 

Lord Sandon’s statement was a complete a’dmission that compulsion is 
' necessary in England to secure the universality of primary instruction. To 
most persons the confession suggests, as a natural consequence, direct 
compulsion applied through representative machinery. The experience of 
Scotland, and of the working of the Education Act of 1870, which has 
placed more than ten millions of the population under compulsory bye-laws, 
is a sufficient answer to thesq who assert that such a prescriptioli would 
necessarily be unpopular or ineffective. The expedient is however loo 
simple and straightforward to form the groundwork of a conservative policy. 
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If compulsion be inevitable, at least it can be cUled by some other name ; 
and accordingly a cumbrous disguise is found which w^ impede its action, 
but may conceal its real character ai^ intention. Under present circum- 
stsmces, educationists must be thankful for small mercies, and they will 
perhaps find ground for the hope that, if the Bill becomes law, it vi^l do 
something to reduce the great mass of ignorance which past legislation has 
failed to reach. But the clumsy devices by which this end is sought to be 
accomplished are certain to produce a nevi^ crop of difficulties and objections 
which cannot be contemplated without dismay. 

Lord Sandon acknowledges that l;800,000 children are still without any 
satisfactory education, and his first object appears to have been ’the 
discovery of a method of enforcing compulsion without the establishment of 
School Boards, which are the hetc noue of the dcnominationalists, and 
which they have done their best to render unpopular by the most persistent 
misrepresentation of their cost. • Accordingly the Bill provides that JCown 
Councils and Boards of Guardians may, under certain circumstances, make 
and enforce Compulsory Bye Laws in districts where no School Board has 
been elected. As regards Town Councils, there seems to bo no objection to 
this proposal, provided that the powers conferred on School Bpaads for the 
provision and maintenance of schools are given to these bodies at the same 
time as the power to make bye-laws. In this way any deficiency in the 
accommodation, arising from the growth of the population, or the 
abandonment of existing schools, will be supplied; and the Town 
Councils will act as School Boards in all respects, without the 
expense of a separate election add an independent staff of officials. 
Boards of Guardians, however, stand on a very different footing. By the 
mode of their election, coupled with the provisions which constitute a 
number of ex officio guardians, these bodies now represent property. The 
working-class and the agricultural labourers, who are chiefly interested in 
the work these authorities are to be called on to perform, have absolutely 
no voice in their election. The Government, which has always professed 
so tender a regard for individual liberty, actually proposes to subject 
millions of the population to the operation of compulsory laws, enforced by 
an authority on which they are entirely unrepresented. 

As if to make the process still more unpalatable, the Boards are 
permitted to delegate their powers to a Committee of thrrie, which inay 
be expected to consist of the squire, the parson, and their nominee. 
This trio will be able to compel all the children in the Parish to 
attend the existing denominational schools, which in the majority of cases 
will be those connected v^ith the Church of England. Even this may be 
better than that the children should remain ignorant, but it is a singular 
mode of popularising education in tho rural districts. And the opposition 
which it will bo certain to provoke is likely to compel resort to the alterna- 
tive of indirect compulsion, which seeks to extort from parents a present 
sacrifice under threat of a deferred penalty. A labour pass ” indicating 
the attainment of a certain very limited proficiency is to be exacted from 
all children before they are permitted to go to work. Passing over the 
miserably low standard at which the test is fixed, and the extraordinary 
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provision that when a child has once obtained a certificate he may be taken 
into employment in any subsequent year, without any further certificate 
being required — a provision which, far the first four] years after the passing 
of the Act, will enable a child under fourteen to be employed if he has 
passed the second standard of the revised code — ^it is clear that the require- 
ments of the Bill will be eluded by all children working at home and under 
domestic control. And even w'hbn this is not the case, it is unlikely that 
the indifferent, ignorant, and apathetic parents, who are, ex ht/pothesiy the 
subjects of the measure, will provide education for their children in 
view of the distant contingency that ^n from five to ton years later they 
may wish them to go to work. Thus the BUI will croate an immense class 
of children who do not go to school and may not go to work. The only 
provision for dealing with them is contained in the clauses for securing 
their cqpamittal to industrial schools. Hore is indeed a hopeful prospect ! 
The experience of these institutions shows that, in spite of the terms on 
which committals are made and of the exertions of officers specially 
appointed for the purpose, it is found impossible to collect from the parents 
more than a fraction of the cost of maintenance ; and if the community is 
about to ui^^eitake the provision of food and clothing for all children 
whom parental neglect has condemned to ignorance, a direct induce- 
ment wiU be offered for such negligence, and an expenditure incurred 
before which the alleged extravagance of School Boards will pale 
its ineffectual fires. Besides, the existing industrial schools are nearly full, 
and there is no obligation in any one to provide more. Where, then, is 
the accommodation to be found for the \ast multitude of “wastrel” 
chUdren whom Lord Sandon proposes to manufacture in this wholesale 
way ? And, lastly, what wUl be the effect on these children of their close 
association with others oi the quasi or actual criminal class ? 

The groat merit of the BUI is negative. It contains none of the pro- 
visions so coiffidently expected by the ultra- dcnominatioualists for restricting 
the discretion of School Boards as to religious teaching, and for relieving 
the subscribers to voluntary schools of their share of the education rate 
The only concession made is the removal of one of the limitations to the 
amount of grant earned in what are defined as “ poor districts.” It is a 
curious evidence of the blundering way in which the Bill has boon prepared 
that'under the odofinition given the great Borough of Birmingham will be a 
“poor district,” whUe the agricultural county of Dorset will bo deemed a 
rich one. But in any case the boon, like the half-hour conceded to those 
other pUlars of the Conservative administration — the publicans, is illusory 
and valueless. The amount deducted last yea?; under the limitation which 
it is now proposed to remove was under i812,()00, and this sum wiU hardly 
pay the National Society for the cost of the agitation by which it has boon 
secured. 

JToy 29, 1876. j 
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PEESENT ASPECTS OF THE EASTERN QUESTION. ' 

•• 

Ykajis instead of months seem to have passed since, in last 
December, I wrote in this Review tinder llie heading “The True 
Eastern Question/' A revolt against Turkish oppression warthen 
going on in Bosnia and Herzegovina, a revolt whiefi shewed to 
all who kept their eyes open that the long-oppressed Slavonic 
subjects of the Turk had fully made up their minds to throw oft* his 
yoke once and for ever. To those who had eyes to see, the insurrec- 
tion which began last summer marked the beginning of an acra in 
the history of the world. It meft-ked that the wicked power of the 
Turk was doomed. From the stern determination with which the 
insurgents drew the sword, from the deep and universal sympathy 
with their cause among their free neighbours of the same blood and 
speech, it was plain that this revolt was no mere local or casual 
disturbance, but the beginning of a great uprising of a mighty 
people. It was plain that a ball had been sent rolling which would 
grow as it rolled ; it was plain that a storm had burst which must 
in the end sweep away before it the foul fabric of oppression which 
European diplomatists had been so long vainly and wickedly 
striving to prop up. When I wrote in December Igst, as when I 
wrote on these matters twenty years back, I wrote as one of a small 
band, maintaining an unpopular vicAv. We looked for no general 
approval ; we were rejoiced if wc could find so much as a stray 
listener here and ther®. ^ The cause which I had then in hand was 
one which Governments pooh-poohed and about which the world in 
general was careless. I then set forth, as I had often set forth 
before, as I do not doubt that I shall often have to set forth again, 
the true nature of Ottoman rule, the causes which make it hopeless 
to look for any reform in Ottoman rule, the one remedy by which 
only the evils of Ottoman rule can be got rid of — by getting rid of 
the Ottoman rule itself. In that article, I pleaded for the oppressed 
Christian ; but I also bore in mind the danger lost, in delivering the 
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oppressed Christian, a way might bo opened for the oppression of 
the Mussulman. I said then* that the direct rule of the Turk 
must cease in every land whose iriiabitants had risen against his 
rule. I said "that, as Bosnia and Herzegovinia had risen, his rule 
must at once cease in Bosnia and Herzegovina ; that when Albania 
and Bulgaria should rise, his. rule •must cease in Albania and 
Bulgaria also. I said *that the^ least that could be accepted was the 
practical setting free of the revoK cd lands by making them tributary 
states like Servia and Iloumania^ But I also proposed, in the 
special interest of the large Mahometan minority in Bosnia, that 
that partioalar province should be annexpd to the Aurtro-Hungarian 
monarchy, as a power strong enough to hinder the professors of 
either Religion from doing any wrong to the professors of the 
other.. When I said this, there w'as. still only a local warfare 
in two provinces, a warfare waged by tho people of those 
provinces, goaded to revolt by intolerable wrongs, and strength- 
ened only by private volunteers from the lands immediately 
around them. It was not till several months later that there 
was any Bulgarian insurrection, any national war on the part of 
Servia and Montenegro. Meanwhile tho Turk was engaged in his 
usual work of putting forth lying promises, promises in which the 
men who had risen against him were far too wise to put trust for a 
moment. Meanwhile diplomatists were engaged in their usual 
work of pooh-poohing the great events whose greatness they could 
not understand. They were busy with their usual nostrums, 
their petty palliatives, their Andi*assy Notes and their Berlin 
Memorandums. Feeble attempts indeed to stop the torrent were 
their proposals for this and that reform, for this and that guaranty. 
Such were the sops which they thought might be swallowed cither 
by the tyrant whose one object was to get back his victims into his 
clutches, or by the men who had sworn to die rather than again 
bow their necks under his yoke. While diplomatists were wondering 
and^ pottering, men were acting. Servia and Montenegro at last 
came openly lo the help of their brethren, and helpless ambassadors 
and foreign secretaries found themselves face to face with a national 
war and no longer with a local insurrection. And meanwhile, if 
men had been acting, fiends had been acting also. Bulgaria rose ; 
how its rising was put down tho wo^ld kftows, in spite of tho self- 
made Earl of Beaconsfield. And, when the world Imew, the wwld 
shuddered and the world spoke. It had been hard to call public 
attention to what seemed to many merely a petty strife in lands 
whose names they had hardly heard. The old traditions also had 
to be struggled with. Englishmen had to be taught what their 
dear ally the Turk was, whit he had ever been, what he ever must 
be. The ^'Bussian hobgoblin’’ had to be laid, and with many 
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minds it was hard work to lay.it. For months and months 
the few who had their oyes opeii^ were still preaching in the wilder- 
ness. At last the Tiuk did our work for us.« He told a 
shuddering world what he really was in words stronger than any 
that we could put together.# He painted his own picture on the 
bloody fields of Bulgaria in clearer dolours than we could ever have 
painted it. The common heart of mankind was stirred* W^e who’ 
had before been preaching in the wilderness found a hearing in 
market-places and in council-ch*ambcrs. What we had whispered int 
the ear in clouts was now preached on the house-tops Ijy a mighty 
company of preachers. ' CTi’cat statesmen put forth with voice and 
pen the same facts, tho same arguments, for which, nine months 
before, it was hard to get a^ hearing. All England spoke wi^ih one . 
voice, a voice which spoke in the same tones in every corner of the 
land save two. It was dnly from the beer-shops of Oxford and the 
Foreign Office at Westminster that discordant notes cai^ up. 
While the rest of England was speaking the words truth and 

righteousness. Lord Derby was still putting forth fallacies, while his 
Oxford admirers raised an inarticulate howl which Vas not more un- 
reasonable than tho fallacies of their chief. Those who, in season 
and out of season, have fought this battle for twenty years and 
more, may perhaps be indulged^ in a little feeling of triumph when 
they see that the world has at last come round to their side. England, 
so long the abettor of the Turk, has at last found out what the Turk 
is. The nation has awakened from its slumber ; it has cast away its 
fetters ; it has dared to open its eyes and to use its reason ; it has 
declared as one man that England will no longer ha\p a share in 
maintaining that foul fabric of wrong, that Englishmen will put up 
with nothing short of the deliverance of the brethren against 
whom they have, as a nation, so deeply sinned. 

The people of Englaiul have spoken ; but it is not enough that th^ 
people should speak. Their rulers must bo made to act ; and just 
now we have rulers whom it is very hard to goad to %,ction — at all 
events to action on behalf of right. The Timvfi says that Lord Derby 
must bo “ educated,’’ and it even implies that the work of his 
education” has already begun. The process seems likely to 
be a slow one. When the proposal was laid before him that the 
revolted lands should be set free from the rule of the Turk, he said 
that he had no objection to such an arrangement, but that there were 
'^difficulties.” Of course there are difficulties in the way of so doing, 
as in the way of everything else. The world is full of difficulties. 
Human life chiefly consists in meeting with difficulties, and in yield- 
ing to them or overcoming them as the case may happen. Only with 
men the existence of difficulties is something which stirs them up to 
grapple with the difficulties and to overcon^e them ; with diplomatists 
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tlie existence of difficulties is thouglit reason, enough for drawing 
back and doing nothing. And ^ere is one difficulty above all 
difficulties in j;he way of vigorous and righteous action on the part 
of England in this matter. That difficulty is the existence of Lord 
Beacon sficld and Lord Derby. Lor4 Beaconsfield we all know; 
Lord Derby most of tus are beginning to know. A few zealous 
county members still express 'their confidence in him: but they 
express it in that peculiar tone which men put on when they are 
trying to persuade themselves that they still put confidence in some- 
thing in which they have really ceased to put confide^jee. But with 
the world in general the strange superstition that Lord Derby is a 
great and wise statesman is swiftly and openly crumbling away. It 
is wonderful indeed to sec the change of public opinion on this head. 
Two of three months back it was the acknowledged creed of Liberals 
as well as of Conservatives that Lord Derby was to be treated with 
a degree of respect with which there was no need to treat any of his 
colleagues. ^Things are indeed changed now that the Times talks of 
educating him, now that the comic papers jeer at him, now that his 
name is spoken of, certainly not with any great respect, in writing 
and in speech throughout the whole land. The sagacious minister, 
respected on both sides, trusted on both sides, is no longer spoken of 
with the bated breath which was hold to be the right thing even 
when the present year was a good deal advanced. When the 
English people arc driven really to look into any matter, their sight 
is sharp enough, and they can see that a man whose one object is to 
do nothing is not the right man to be at the helm when there is 
a great work to bo done. For my own part, if my own opinion of 
Lord Derby has changed, it has father changed for the better. I 
am beginning to think that a man whom I had for ten years looked on 
as vdeked may perhaps after all have been only stupid. It is a fact, 
and a very ugly fact, that we have to look Jo the betrayer of Crete 
for the redress of the wrongs of Bulgaria. A good deal of educa- 
tion'will certainly be needed before we can make such an instrument 
servo our purpose. But, as regards the man himself, his treatment 
of the whole matter since the summer of last year suggests the 
thought that, even in the Cretan business. Lord Derby may have been 
simply frightened and puzzled, and may not 'have meant any active 
mischief. But the mischief was doiie all the same ; it may have 
been only in fright and puzzledom that he gave the order ; but the 
order was given none the less ; the women and children of Crete 
were none the less left, and left by his bidding, to the mercy of their 
Turkish destroyers. Lord Derby, in tho face of one of the great 
epochs of the world's history, reminds one of nothing so much as the 
Lord Mayor before whom Jefireys was brought after the flight of 
James the Second. ^^The Mayor,” says Lord Macaulay, *‘was a 
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simple man who had spent his whole life in obscurity, and was 
bewildered by finding himself an important actor in a mighty 
revolution.” Lord Derby had noT passed his whole life in obscurity ; 
but he seemed just as much bewildered at finding that he had to play 
a part in a great European crljis as ever the simple Mayor could have 
been. The result in the two caserf is indeed different. The Lord 
Mayor, being doubtless an impulsive man, fell into fits and was 
carried to his bod, whence he never rose.” Lord Derby is not impul- 
sive ; so ho boro up, and made •speeches for Mr. Gladstone to tear 
into shreds. 

From the first to the hist utterance of Lord Derb^'on these 
matters, from his dispatch of August 12, 1875, to his speech of 
September 11, 1876, the same characteristic reigns thrt)ughout. 
That characteristic is blindness. In the first dispatch and«ln the ' 
last speech there is the saime incapacity to understand what it is that 
is going on. On August 12, 1875, the insurrection had been at work 
for more than a month, and Consul H^lms and Sir Henry ElUJft had 
been sending home accounts, not of course of what really had 
happened, but of what this and that Turk told them had happened. 
The Turks were of course busy lying, and Safvet Pasha was lying 
with greater vigour than all the rest ; for he was saying that some 
Turk — who was sent for the purpose of bamboozling men who would 
not be bamboozled — would redness well-founded complaints.” But 
this Turk had clearer notions of what was going on than Lord Derby 
had. He writes to say that the insurrection is daily assuming more 
serious proportions, that Dalmatia sympathizes and helps, that 
Dalmatians and Montenegrins join the patriot ranks, that the 
position of the Servian army looks awkward, that neither Austria 
nor Montenegro is acting exactly as the interests of Turkish tyranny 
would have them act. That is to say, the die had been cast ; Eastern 
Europe had risen ; warning had been given to the foul despot at the 
New Romo that the hour of vengeance was come. The Turk saw 
and trembled ; Lord Derby shut his eyes and pottered All that he 
could sec was a local disturbance in Herzegovina. So when the 
first little band of the followers of Mahomet drew the sword, the 
ruler of Rome and l^ersia saw nothing but disturbances in a distant 
comer of Arabia. ItfLgrd Derby's eyes all that was to be done was 
to stop disturbances, to hind(?r Servians, Montenegrins, and Dalma- 
tians from joining in the disturbances. Then come the memorable 
words, — 

“Her Majesty’s Government are of opinion that the Turkish Government 
should rely on their own resources to suppress the insurrection, and should 
deal with it as a local outbreak of disorde/, rather than give international 
importance to it by appealing for support to other powers.” 

Poor blind diplomatist ! So Leo the Tenth looked calmly on the 
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theological disorder which began with the teaching of a despised 
monk called Martin Luther. So Ahtiochos of Syria and Philip of 
Spain thought for a moment that ndt much could come of the local 
disorders which were stirred up by the Maccabees and the Silent 
Prince. In Lord Derby’s eyes the glorious uprising of oppressed 
nations was simply a thing to be suppressed.” He wished it to be 
suppressed; he thought that it could be suppressed, he would fain 
have seen the tyrant again press his yoke upon his victims, without 
seeking the support of other powers* The very phrase shewed that 
Lord Derby did not shrink from the possibility that the tyrant might 
be aided by» other powers .in his work of evil. What is meant by a 
Turkish government “ suppressing a revolt by its own resources ” 
w.e know/ full well now. Lord Derby himself, in spite of manful 
■ eflTorts 4 q remain in ignorance, must himself know by this time. I will 
not believe that Lord Derby rcaUy wished Jlerzegovina to be dealt 
with then as Bulgaria has been dealt with since. But that is the 
litcral«meaning of his words, jvhen he hopes that the revolt may be 
put down by Ihe resources of the Turkish Government. Lord Derby 
could not tell then what was to happen in Bulgaria months after- 
wards ; but, if he ever turned a page of modern history, if the man 
who talks thus calmly of Turkish suppression of insurrections had 
read the annals of the Turk even in our own century, ho might have 
known what Turks have done in suppressing insurrections^ and oven 
in dealing with lands where there had been no insurrections. He had 
the same chance as other men of reading the bloody annals of 
Chios and Cyprus and Kassandra. 'Wlicthor Lord Derby knew it or 
not, it was to the doom which had fallen on Chios and Cyprus and 
Kassandra, to « the doom which was to fall on Bulgaria, that Lord 
Derby calmly sentenced the patriots of Bosnia and Herzegovina. 
Let the insurrection be suppressed — that is, in plain words, let every 
foul deed of malignant fiends be wrought through the length and 
breadth of the revolted lands ; — then there would be no difficulties, 
no CQEuplicatiojj^s, no openings of the Eastern Question ; the Turk 
would have his way ; the Foreign Office need not be troubled, and 
the Foreign Secretary of England might safely slumber at his post. 

But so it was not to be. The hopes of Lord Derby wore doomed 
to be disappointed. To suppress the insurrection was not quite so 
easy a matter as ho had deemed and hoped. The mighty out- 
burst of freedom was soon to put on “international impor- 
tance,” oven in the eyes of diplomatists. The resources of the 
Turkish Government failed to put out the fire which had been 
kindled. The men who had drawn the sword for right and freedom 
were not to be overthrown in a moment, even though their overthrow 
was needed to save the English Foreign Office from difficulties and 
complications. Deeper and deeper grew the resolve of the cham- 
pions of right to listen to n6ne of the lying promises of their tyrant, 
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to listen to none of the feeble suggestions of diplomatists^ but to 
fight on in the face of Heaven* and Earth, in the cause of Heaven 
and Earth. They have fought Sn ; even before their independent 
brethren came to their help, they had beaten back every assault of 
the barbarian invader. Fot months and months the boasted 
resources of the Turkish Government were^ unable to suppress the 
insurrection, unable to overcome the •resistance of that little band of 
warriors, warriors worthy to rank with* the men who gathered round 
Alfred at Athelncy, or round* Hereward at Ely. Down to this 
moment the insurrection has not been suppressed ; Herzegovina has 
not been won back by the barbarian. The native heroes of the 
land, strengthened by their brethren from the Black Mountain, still 
stand victorious on the soil which they have won from the barbarian, 
and which the barbarian bias failed to win back from thexy# The 
suppression of the insurrection which Lord Derby wished for is 
still, in September, 1876, as it was in August, 1875, a thing which 
diplomatists may long for, but which freedom has but littlerfeason 
to fear. • 

Buli meanwhile another insurrection has been^ suppressed ; and 
now the world knows what Turkish suppression of insurrections 
means. The tale of Bulgarian wrongs need not be told again. Lord 
Beaconsfiold himself perhaps knows by this time how “ an oriental 
people have done what all (The world, except Lord Beaconsfield, 
knows to be the manner of ‘‘ an oriental people.’^ They have done 
as the barbarians of the East have ever done, since the Hebrew put 
his Ammonite captives under saws and under axes of iron, and made 
them to pass through the brick-kiln. The Turk has done after his 
kind; and the voice of England, the voice of mankind, has pro- 
nounced sentence on him and his abettors. Servia, which for a 
moment seemed to have been overthrown in her glorious struggle, 
still holds her own, and every moment that she holds her own makes 
it more certain that she will not long be loft without a helper. The 
mightiest people of her race will soon be on the march foj; her 
deliverance. Lord Derby, who, thirteen months back, was thinking 
of suppressing insurrections, will soon have to think what he will do 
when the myriads of Russia come to the help of their brethren in 
blood and faith. Tkey^have come already ; despotism itself has its 
bounds, and the peace-loving Czar either cannot or will not keep back 
his people from what in their eyes is the holiest of crusades. It has 
come to this, that Englishmen are prepared to see Russia step in and 
do the work that England should have done. If the Russians ever 
occupy Constantinople, it will be Lord Derby who has placed them 
there. 

It is hardly worth while to go again through the whole tale of 
ministerial incapacity, to use the mildest words. Lord Beaconsfield 
is true to his creed of Asian mysteries. “He seeks his models among 
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the ancient worthies of his own people. Truly he looks to Abraham 
his father and unto Sarah that bare him. Like his great ancestress, 
he takes such pains to assure us that he did not laugh as to provoke 
the retort, ‘' Nay, but thou didst laugh.” He recalls too at lea^t 
one exploit of his great ancestor in th^ zeal with which he flies to 
the help of the rulers of Sodom ^d Gcmorrah. It is hardly needful 
again to refute the btfee slanders of the tongue which spoke of the 
doipgs of the tyrant and of the patriot as equal in guilt, and which 
affected to see nothing but hankering after “ high 

resolye of the Servian people to do or die for right. Over and over 
again has^ Lord Derby told us that he dj[d not, and could not, have 
directly instigated the Turkish doings in Bulgaria. Over and over 
again has it been explained to him that nobody ever thought that he 
Had directly instigated them, that he is .the last man whom anybody 
would feuspect of directly instigating anything. But over and over 
again has it also been explained to him that he has none the less 
made himself an abettor and an accomplice after the fact, by keeping 
the T?nglish,^jfleet in a position which all mankind but himself 
believed to be meant as a demonstration in favour of the evil cause. 
There is no need aJgain to answer such fallacies as the memorable argu- 
ment that, because Christians, Mahometans, and Hindoos could live 
peaceably together under the English government of India, therefore 
Christians and Mahometans can peacefully live together under the 
Turkish government of South-Eastern Europe. Lord Derby’s earlier 
talk has become a thing of the past. In the process of his education 
he may already have got beyond it ; he may be educating himself 
backward to the days when his words on Turkish matters were some- 
what different from his recent acts. But Lord Derby himself is 
unhappily a thing of the present, and some of his later sayings are 
still matters of practical importance. At the moment when I write, 
Servian and Turk arc resting on their arms. An effort is being 
made to bring about peace between them, a peace in the negotiation 
of which a representative of England cannot fail to take a leading 
part. It is a ihatter for anxious and painful thought that the repre- 
sentative of England at such a moment should be a man who, with 
whatever motives, through whatever causes, whether through 
sheer indifference or sheer incapacity, has, as a, matter of fact, made 
himself guilty of the blood of Crete and Bulgaria. 

First of all, there was something very ominous, though perhaps 
from one side a little reasoning, in one of the latest sayings of Lord 
Derby. He told his hearers that one of the great princqfles on 
which he acted was “ strict neutrality while the war lasts.” Taken 
in itself, this last saying of Lord Derby’s is of a piece with his first 
saying about the suppression df the insurrection. According to Lord 
Derby, England, which, in common with the other great powers, is 
bound to be the protector ^of the Christian subjects of the Turk, 
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England, which is morally bound above all the other great powers 
to undo the wrongs which she has berself done to them, is to be 
strictly neutral while the war lasts — ^that is, under no circumstances 

is. she to go beyond remonstrance, bo the doings of the barbarians 
towards their victims what they may. On no account, in no state of 
things, is the arm of England*to bo strctched.out to give reajl help 
to the oppressed. Como what may, *iet victorious savages change 
the whole of South-Eastern Europe into a howling wilderness, 
England must not lift a weapon te hind*=‘i them. Come what may, 
we must never do again the good work which we ourselves did at 
Algiers, which France did impcloponncsos, which England, 'France, 
and Eussia joined to do on the great day of Navarino. While Lord 
Derby has his way, England is never again to strike another blow • 
for right. Such is the frame ‘of mind in which the representative of 
England approaches the nogotiations for peace. Still there is another 
side, even to his blank and chilling words. Who does not remember 
how Lord Derby, not so very long ago, camforted himself and others 
by saying the war was not likely to spread ? Perhaps the world 
has b)^ this time learned that Lord Derby’s auguries ^s to probability 
and improbability in such matters arc not quite worth so much as 
they were once thought to be. In defiance of his infallible powers 
of divination, the war has spread, the war is spreading, and he that 
has eyes to see must see that, if it ‘be not stopped by a real and not a 
sham peace, it will soon spread further still. The last reserve of 
Servia, as the Times called it not long back, will soon bo drawn out. 
Russia will have come to her deliverance. We wish for no such 
thing — at least it is only Lord Derby who has driven us to wish for 

it. We had rather see the South-Eastern lands free themselves, or 
be freed by English help, than sec them cither the subjects, the 
dependents, or oven the grateful clients, of a power which has 
hitherto promised them so much and done for them so little. But 
unless Western diplomacy, Western arms. Western something, is 
quicker than it has been hitherto, that will be the upsho^f all. And 
here we can draw some comfort even from Lord Derby’s talk about 
neutrality. Strict neutrality while the war lasts must, in the 
common use of language, imply strict neutrality when the war, 
which was once confined ^to Herzegovina, which has spread from 
Herzegovina to Servia, shall have spread from Servia to Russia. 
Lord Derby has at least promised us that there shall not bo -another 
Russian war. If he has bound himself to do nothing for the 
oppressed, he has equally bound himself to do nothing against their 
avengers. 

From Lord Derby indeed this is something. Still this elaborate 
ostentation of neutrality is not exactly the frame of mind in which 
we should wish to see our representative going forth to the negotia- 
tions by which it is hoped that the peace of South-Western Europe 
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may be securod. But Lord D^rby, wo are told, is capable of educa- 
tion; he has himself talked of Ijptening to the will of his ^^em- 
ployers/’ ITow his employers have told him one thing very plainly . 
They have told him that they will not put up with any sham peaiJe, 
that they will not put up with aijy' patched-up peace, designed 
simply to stave off any serious settlement, and to let the diplomatists 
slumber for a few years longer. His employers, his teachers, have 
broken with the rotten traditions of the last two or three genera- 
tions ; and, if he wishes to be lobked on as their servant or their 
# 

pupil, he must break with them too. The people of England sees, 
whether Lord Derby secs it or not, that negotiations on the basis of 
the status quo^ negotiations on the basis of merely communal 
‘freedoifi for the revolted lands, negotiations on any terms which 
impfy the direct rule of the Turk, are not only wicked, but foolish. 
Negotiation on any of these terms is a crime, because it is an attempt 
to prolong a state of things which is contrary to the first principles 
of nght. ^But it is more^than a crime; it is a blunder ; because it 
is an attempt to prolong a state of things which cannot be prolonged. 
To prolong the status quo, to grant a merely communal freedom, 
means to prolong the domination of the Turk. The domination of 
the Turk means that th(j nations of south-eastern Europe are to 
remain bondmen in their own land, denied, not merely the political 
rights of freemen, but the common rights of human beings. It 
means that the vast mass of the people of the land shall remain in a 
condition of permanent subjection to a handful of barbarian invaders ; 
it means that at any moment the caprice of these invaders may turn 
that permanent subjection into a reign of terror, a reign of every 
excess of insult and outrage and fortune that the perverse wit of an 
“ oriental people ” can devise. This state of things Lord Beacons 
field and Lord Derby, if left to themselves, will prolong. If they 
are left to settle matters in their own way the owls of Bulgaria and 
Herzegovina will never complain of a lack of ruined villages. Mark 
thafe the bent thing that Lord Derby has ever said, his nearest 
approach that he has made to an acknowledgement of the existence 
of such things as justice and freedom, is when he said that he had 
^^no objection ” to exchange this state of things for a better. He 
has no objection to the change ; but he clearly will not do anything 
actively to bring it about. But ‘Lord Derby’s employers and 
educators arc of a different mind ; they not only have no objection 
to a change, but they have the strongest objection to the continuance 
of the status quo. Sir Stafford Northcote lately took on himself to 
say that the people do not understand questions of foreign policy. 
They have shown that thsy understand them a great deal better 
than Sir Stafford Northcote or Lord Derby. They see that, if the 
status quo be maintained, if anything short of practical independence 
be given to the revolted lands, the whole tragedy will soon be 
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played over again. There will be more insurrections, more wars, 
more massacres, and, more awful still, more diplomatic ^'diffi- 
culties’’ and "complications.” dPke people of England demand 
that, now that the Eastern question is " opened,” it shall be 
settled ; they know that settlelncnts of this kind are no settle- 
ments at all, but simply wretched ‘shifts to, stave off a settle- 
ment. The people of England have, ^ith one voice, declared that, 
however much Mr. Baring may satisfy Sir Henry Elliot,* however 
much Sir Henry Elliot may satisfy Lord Bcaconsfield, none of them 
will satisfy the common employers of all, if they attempt to make 
a settlement on any terms shott of the practical independenfld of the 
revolted lands. Those lands must bo separated from the direct rule 
cf the Turk. Last December I pleaded for the separation @f Bosnia 
.and Herzegovina ; to this demand the universal voice of Englhnd 
has added the separation of Bulgaria, while not a few voices have 
added the separation of Crete. If Lord Derby enters on any 
legislation with the faintest purpose of accepting any terms shoil? of 
these, he will show that his education has not yet been carried at 
all near to the point at which his progress will satisfj^his employers. 

At this time of day it is perhaps hardly needful to answer objections 
about forsaking the traditional policy of^ England, or to reason 
.against stupid fear of tho llussian bugbear. To the former objection 
the simple answer is that tho poliejr of England has for a long time 
been a wrong policy, and that England has made up her mind to 
exchange it for a right policy. England will no more acknowledge, 
if it ever did acknowledge, the base doctrine of Lord Derby that 
we are never to interfere in any matter but where our interest 
demands it. The people, generous in its sentiments, evto when it 
is mistaken as to facts, will never stoop to such teaching at this. 
The people approved the. llussian war, because they were taught to 
believe that the Russian ^war was undertaken in a generous cause. 
Wo must repeat again for the thousandth time that the duty of 
England comes before her interest. We must, at anjt risk, undo 
the wrong that we have done. If to undo that wrong should bring 
the Russians to Constantinople, if it should ’weaken our empire in 
India, let tho Russians come to Constantinople, let our empire in India 
be weakened. Lord BeaCoupfield said that the fleet was sent to Besika 
Bay in pursuit of honour and gldry. The kind of honour and glory 
of which he spoke may perhaps demand that the nations of south- 
eastern Europe be again pressed down under tho yoke. But the 
people of England have had enough of that kind of honour and 
glory. They have learned that true honour and glory can be won 
only by doing right at all hazards. , 

As for the Russian hobgoblin, no friend of South-Eastern Europe 
wishes to see Constantinople Russian. All that we say is that, if we 
are driven to choose between Turk and Russian, we will take the 
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Bussian. But we say this^ not in the interest of England, but in the 
interest of South-Eastern Europe^ We wish to see the now enslaved 
nations grow up for themselves, developing their own energies, 
striking out paths of freedom and progress for themselves. There- 
fore we do not wish to see them stfbjects of Russia. But, if this 
cannot be, if the only choice li‘es between a civilized and a barbarous 
despotism, between a despotiito which at least secures to its subjects 
the common rights of human beings and a despotism which makes 
no attempt to secure them, we hate no doubt as to which despotism 
we* ought to choose. And we feel that, if things^ come to such a 
choice, the fault will not be oui*s, but* the fault of those who have 
allowed Russia to take the championship of right out of the hands of 
England, lijven if it could be shown that the interest of England 
lay ba the side of the worse choice, we should still again say, Let the 
interest of England give way to her duty.» But the notion that Eng- 
land has any interest in the matter is simply a worn-out superstition. 
I saw the other day an argument that it was not for the interest of 
England to allow any strong power to hold the Bosporos. Here is 
the wicked old^doctrine that the strength of one nation must be the 
weakness of another. The stronger the power that holds the Bosporos 
the better, provided it bo a native power. But if the folly and weak- 
ness of our diplomatists have decreed that it should be held, not by a 
native but by a Russian power, we shall lament the result, but we 
shall fail to see how the interest of England is involved. The only 
ground on which it has ever been pretended that our interest is 
touched in the matter, has been because it is said that the presence 
of Russia on the Bosporos would block our path to India. But our 
path to India does not lie by the Bosporos, but by Suez ; and if Egypt 
could be transferred from its present merciless tyrant to the rule of 
England or of any other civilized power, it would be the greatest of 
boons for all the inhabitants, Mahomet^yi and Christian, of that 
unhappy land. 

When I ap asked what is to be done, I say again what I said in 
December, with such changes as have been made needful by the 
events of the last nine months. Bosnia, Turkish Croatia, Herzegovina, 
Bulgaria, and Crete must be delivered from the immediate rule of 
the Sultan. This is the least that outraged^Edrope can accept. This is 
the commission which Lord Derby hUs received in the plainest terms 
from his employers and educators. And the word Bulgaria must 
not be limited to the land north of Haomus, which alone bears that 
name in our maps. The Bulgarian folk and speech, the remains of the 
kingdom of Samuel, reach far to the south of the mountains, and a large 
part of the worst deeds of the Turk have been done south of the moun- 
tains. This is the minimum^ the least which can be demanded in the 
name of outraged humanity. All those lands must be put in a position 
not worse than the position of Roumania now, not worse than the 
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position of Servia before the war. It is in no way Hampering or em- 
barrassing the Government, to quote a favourite party cry of the 
moment, to give them, in answer t^ Lord Derby^s own request, these 
plain instructions. The exact boundaries of the new states to be 
formed, the exact form of goverifment to be set up in each, the princes, 
if they are to have princes, who are ta bo chos^en for each, these are 
points of detail which wo leave to the assembled wisdom of Europe. 
We may criticize any definite proposal *when it is made^ it is not 
our business to make definite proposals beforehand. Let Turkish 
rule cease, and, though one change may be bolter than another, toy 
change will bo ^better than Turkish rule. As for Serviap,*no one 
will stop to discuss the insolent paper which was put forth by 
the baffled barbarian who tries to 'win by fraud what he ha& found 
that he cannot win by arnls. The Turk has wrought hi^*evil 
deeds in Servia, but he Ims not conquered Servia ; the impudent 
demands which go on the assumption that he has conquered Servia 
must be thrust down his own barbariuii throat. Let Servi» be 
not worse off than she was before the war ; let the rovdlicd lands 
be not worse off than Servia ; this is the programme of the people of 
England. Details they leave to those whose business it is to settle 
them ; but their minds are made up as to the root of the matter. 
Less than I have just said they will not ha've. 

Events do indeed pass quickly. • Between the writing of the last 
paragraph and its revision, the insolence of the barbarian himself 
has been outshone. The lowest bellowcr in the Oxford mob could 
not dcj)art farther from truth, farther from reason, farther from 


decency, than Lord Beacon sfield did in his notorious speech at Ayles- 
bury. When the new Earl told the world that to speak the truth 
about Turkish “atrocities’' was a greater “atrocity” than to do 
them, it was hard not to remember that there is but one living 

o 


statesman of whom it has been said that he says the first thing 
that comes into his head, and takes his chance of its being 
true. When we go on and read the monstrous n^isstatem^ts 
which Lord Beaconsfield was not ashamed to make with regard to 
the affairs of Servia, it is hard not to reflect on that curious rule of 


conventional good breeding by which to call such misstatements by 
their plain English name ^s deemed a greater offence than to make 
them. But the Psalmist’s phrase of “ them that speak leasing,” 
Gulliver’s phrase about saying “ the thing that is not,” may perhaps 
be allowed even in those serene regions where the new Earl tells us 
that he "walks. And truly Lord Beaconsfield’s babble about Servia — 


not “coffee-house babble,” but babble doubtless over some stronger 
liquor — was, if any human utterance ever was, “the thing that is not.” 
Lord Beaconsfield, by his own account, should have talked about 
barley ; he perhaps meant, instead of talking about barley, to Sow 
the wild oats of his new state of being, Thh one thing of importance 
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in tliis strange harangue is Lord Beaconsficld’s distinct assertion 
that the revolted lands shall* not be free. The people of England 
have distinctly said that they sKall be free. Whose voice is to bo 
followed P ' To which of the two will Lord Derby listen as his 
educator? To which of the two* will ho yield obedience as his 
employer? 

After Lord Beaconsfield’s display at Aylesbury all earlier displays, 
as we come back to them/ seem tame. There is^ for instance, tho 
paltry cavil, the last straw at which the despairing advocates of evil 
clutch, the slander that the revolted lands are unworthy, incapable of 
freedom.* Will they become more worthy, more capable, by remain- 
ing in bondage ? In diplomatic circles it would seem that men learn 
the art of swimming without ever going into the water, that they learn 
the of riding without ever mounting a horse. The lesson of free- 
dom can bo learned only in the practice of freedom. There may be 
risks, there may be difficulties; some men have been drowned in 
leaiaaing the art of swimming; still, that art cannot be learned 
on dry l£tad. We appeal to reason ; wc appeal to experience ; 
diplomatic caviUers shut their eyes to both. Go to Servia ; go to 
Montenegro; sec what free Servia, what freer Montenegro, has 
done, and bo sure that free Bulgaria will do as much. 

Last of all, the programme 'which I have just sketched, the 
programme which the people of ’England have acc;epted, the pro- 
gramme which Lord Beaconsfield scoffs at, is only a minimnm. It 
is the least that can be taken; if more can be Ixad, so much 
the better. Such a programme is in its own nature temporary ; 
any programme must be temporary which endures the rule of the 
Turk in any comer of Europe. But such a programme is not tempo- 
rary in the sense in which the makeshifts of diplomatists, the mainte- 
nance of the status quo and the like, are temporary. Ilestoro the status 
quo, grant anything short of practical independence, and all that has 
been done, all that has been suffered, during the last year wiU have 
to 1)0 done and suffered over again. If we free the revolted lands, 
even if wc leave the lands which are not revolted still in bondage, we 
leave nothing to be done over again ; we only leave sometliing in 
front of us still to be done. Wo make a vast step in advance; we 
enlarge the area of freedom, even if we do not wholly 'wipe out the 
area of bondage. To maintain, or rather to restore, the status quo is to 
make the greatest of all steps backwards ; it is to enlarge the area of 
bondage at the expense of the area of freedom. The programme of the 
status quo, the programme of Lord Beaconsfield, points nowhere ; the 
programme of the people of England points distinctly in front. We 
will have New Borne somc^ day ; if Mr. Grant Duff can give it us at 
once, so much the better. The conversion of Mr. Grant Duff— for a 
conversion it may surely be called — is one of the most remarkable 
phases of the whole business. Mr. Grant Duff has never been held to 
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be rash or sentimental ; he has never been thought likely to say or do 
anythmg windy or gusty or frothy; to- quote some of the epithets to 
which those who set facts^ past and present, before the traditions of 
diplomatists have got pretty well seasoned. Only a few weeks ago, 
some of us were tempted to look pn Mr. Grant Duff as almost as cold- 
blooded as Lord Derby himself. •All is now changed. Mr. Grant Duff 
undertakes to lead us to the walls of Cghstantiifople ; and, where he 
undertakes to lead, no one can be called fool -hardy for following. There 
is no need even to dispute about such a detail as the particular ruler 
whom Mr. Grant Duff has chosen to jdace on the throne of the Leos and 
the Basils. Mr. Grant Duff hqs perhaps had bettor opportunities than 
most of us for judging of the Duke of Edinburgh’s qualifications for 
government. At any rate wo may be certain of one thing ; h^s rule 
would be better than the rule of any Sultan. The examples of Sqrvia 
and Montenegro, the example of Sweden — even the example of Irance 
— might, one would have tliought, done something to get rid of the 
qxieer superstition that none can reign whoso fathers have not reigjaed 
before them. A man who had had some practice in ruling^an experi- 
enced colonial governor for instance, might perhaps seem better fitted 
for the jjost than one who is a prince, and, as far as \fe know, only a 
prince. But here again it would be foolish to dispute about details. 
Any civilized ruler would bo better than any barbarian. And Mr. 
Grant Duff’s proposal for the omplpyment of Indian officials is at all 
events wise and practical. Our platform then is simple. The more 
impetuous fervour of Mr. Gladstone leads us to a certain point, which 
is the least with which we can put up. The colder reason of Mr. 
Grant Duff leads us to a further point, to which wc shall be delighted 
to follow him thither if wc can, and, if he assures as that.wc can, no 
one can have any reason to doubt his assurance. Lord Derby then 
has his lesson ; he has his commission. His teachers, his employers, 
have spoken their mind. The least we ask is the freedom of the 
revolted lands ; but wc take this only as a step to the day when the 
ifew Home shall be cleansed from barbarian rule. There may be risks, 
there may be difficulties ; but the Turk would hardly Ce so maJ as 
to stand up against six great powers. Three such powers have in past 
times been enough to bring him to reason. If the trembling despot 
dares to dispute the willpf his masters, he must again be taught a yet 
more vigorous form of the bame,lesson wlxich was taught him when 
France cleansed Peloponnesus of the destroying Egyptian, when 
England, France, and Eussia joined to crush the power of the Turk 
in the harbour of Pylos. The blinded ministets of that day could 
see in the good work nothing but an “untoward event.” England 
now is wiser. Her people will have quite another name in their 
mouths, if the obstinacy of the barbariah should again draw upon 
him such another stroke of righteous vengeance. 

Edward A. Freeman. 
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Who are the men who made' the Japanese revolution, and who now 
maintam and defend its principles ? 

What are the chances of the popularity of the Japanese revolution 
coijtintiing P 

What, then, will be the duration of the present ^settled order of 
things ; and, will English ideas continue for an indefinite period to 
gain ground in the country of the Eising Sun P 

Th&e are questions much oftener asked than answered, although 
the fitctual history of the Japanese Revolution is to bo found recorded 
in a great number of books. ‘ 

The first question — like many questions about Japan— can be 
more easij^y answered neghtively than positively. The revolution 
was not made by any one man, nor by any very small group of men. 
The Emperor, formerly known as the Mikado, in whose name it was 
made, and by the influence of the authority of whose name its 
principles are still protected, had no share whatever in its concep- 
tion or execution. That which was nominally a revolution of the 
Daimios, was in fact a revolution of their councillors. Each 
Daimio was assisted — or, rather, controlled, in the government of his 
feudal province by a small council chosen from among his retainers. 
The members of these councils were, as a rule, selected for ability 
by the council itself. They drew but little pay, and in their manner 
of life were not to be distinguished from the other retainers of the 
feudal prince. It is but little known that Daimios and their coun- 
cillors alike hated the Tycoons. I will assume that my readers 
understand the position which had been lield for five hundred years 
by these mayors of the palace, who supported the Mikado, in whose 
nohie they icilcd, by a dole of twenty thousand pounds a year for 
the maintenance of the court at the ancient capital. The revolution 
hod, of course, to be made in the Mikado’s name ; but it was not to 
be expected that a god-king, who had never been outside his palace, 
and who had never, according to many, sot loot to earth even within 
his palace walls, would have the energy or develop the power to 
take a leading part in the revolutionary movement. During the 
revolution the Mikado, giftM as he is with a gentle and fair 
disposition, acted as he has acted since, namely by approving without 
hesitation, although with actual knowledge, of everything done in 
his name. His present position as Emperor was expressed to me by 
a Japanese gentleman in these words — “ He never says ‘ No,’ only 

(1) An additional chapter for ** Great Britain.” 
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* Yes * ” — a sentence wticli would doubtless gratify the heart of 
Earl Bussell. Made in this man's hailie, the revolution was carried 
through by the councillors of thd Duimios, with the approval of 
their patrons. The Tycoon’s government had never bben popular 
with the Daimios. All Japaneae history is a record of their partial 
rebellions. Since Commodore Perry'sJanding on the coast of Japan-, 
the Tycoons had happened to bo haughiy men, who had given more 
than usual offence to the feudal princes, Vhile the presence of the 
foreigner had caused the w^ar exactions to press more heavily upon 
them, and at the same time had excited the agricultural population. 
All these facts tOld one way, and behind the jDaimios were Uk) ablest 
of their councillors, who saw in revolution not only a great career 
for themselves, hut also a chance of a brilliant future fo^ that 
country w^hich almost every Japanese loves more than he loves Jife. 
The Satsuma and Choshiiijclans were the strongest that took part in 
the revolution ; but that it was the councillors, and not the princes, 
who really led, is clear wdien we remomb^ that the reigning prince 
of Satsuma was a child, and the reigning prince of Choshki a fool. 

The revolution is sometimes said to have been directed against 
foreign influence. Foreign influence w^as a prefext. Some of 
the murders of foreigners by armed retainers o^thc feudal nobles 
wore caused by a breach of Japanese eti(fuette by the victims, but 
most of the attacks are now known to have been made out of a 
fixed purpose of embroiling the Tycoon with his foreign friends. 
The revolutionary leaders know, as well as the Tycoon knew, that 
the foreign influence was certain to endure ; and on llie other hand, 
ill spite of the Queen’s presents to the Tycoon, Sir Harry Parkes 
was more friendly to the revolution than he was to the government 
at the capital. Okubo, the present prime minister, and his leading 
colleagues were councillors of Daimios. Contrary to the prevailing 
English belief, there has been no change of government in Japan 
since the revolution, although there has been a certain shifting of 
persons. The men who made the armed revolution still direct tjiut 
strange, peaceful, revolutionary government, which ^'lietly rules 
Japan on revolutionary principles througli despotic forms, and in the 
name of a heaven-descended Mikado cnci^ed by a halo of all but 
actual divinity. , 

‘‘But Iwakura,” say some, who have heard or read a little of 
Japanese politics, “ Iwakura, the foreign minister, who for a time 
was here, and Shimadzu Saburo, the great conservative chief — ^have 
not they held power, or rather fallen from it ? ” No. Iwakura was 
a courtier. A “courtier” in Japan meant one of the poetic, highly 
cultured, but un-energetic men, who surrounded the Mikado in. his 
seclusion in the ancient capital. He was the ablest of the courtiers^ 
and was valuable to the revolution through his station; but the 
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courtiers, so far as they'haye been used, baye been the instruments * 
of those able, pushing democr&ts/the former councillors of the feudal 
barons. What energy can be hbpod for in men, howeyer talented 
and however learned, who were the courtiers of a god-king, immured 
in that cathedral city of the East, the ancient capital, formerly 
Miako, and now Kiyoto — for, even c&pitals change their names every 
few years in the revolutionary land of Japan? As for Shimadzu 
Saburo, on the other hand* he is the uncle of the young prince of 
Satsuma, who is at the head of the most powerful of the clans. 
That is to say, he is the foremost man among the Scotchmen of 
Japan.' ^ It happens thjit he is a Scotch Tory, while*!most of his clan 
are Radicals — still, he is the first man of that people who fill every 
officcjir military or civil, for which they have a candidate ready. 
Thcijp are not very many of them, but- their numbers seem to be the 
only limit to the places which they holcb Shimadzu’s brother, the 
late prince of Satsuma, who died, I think, just before the revolution, 
was- a man so able that, ha^ ho lived, he would perhaps have changed 
the whole^^uture of his country. Living as he did in pre-revolution- 
ary days, he had to confine himself to manufacturing Bohemian 
glass, building steamboats without foreign aid, and setting up a 
telegraph line in his own county. But even as singular an event 
as the rule of an ex-Dairilio may come to pass in Japan. Since his 
fall the ex-Tycoon — a very able man — ^has spent his time in shooting 
and sketching after the manner of his ancestors; but it is now 
beginning to be rumoured that it is far from improbable that the 
cx-Tycoon, who ten years ago was called by us the Emperor of 
Japan, may one of these days accept office in the revolutionary 
government carried on in the name of the Mikado. Shimadzu 
Saburo is so violent a Tory that he is exposed to much ridicule in 
Japan. In 1874 his time was taken up with writing a book called 
*‘Bemmo,” an elaborate attack on Christianity, which has been 
translated into English, but of which I saw the Japanese edition, 
w^^ih cuts of all the Christian miracles. In 1875 he again turned ^ 
his attentioii to politics. The edict against officials having their 
heads shaved had no fiercer opponent. Ho was a member of the 
council of state, and the day after the first intimation of the desire 
of the Government that officials should wear European dress appeared, 
he came down to the council with the hair of the sides of the scalp 
more firmly gummed up over the shaven part than ever, with one 
coolie to carry a mat for him to sit on among his colleagues (who 
of course were all seated in high velvet chairs,) another coolie to 
carry his pipe, and a third coolie to pull out over his feet the 
brocaded trousers, which train behind a Japanese gentleman of the 
old school. He became in the course of the year exceedingly dis- 
satisfied with the Government. While I was in Japan, in the 
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autumn, he made a great speech at the council in favour of wax 
with the Corea, which he advocated chiefly for the purpose, he said,, 
of giving employment to the late Samurai, or two-sworded followers 
of 'the Daimios. Of .this dangerous class he is the accepted repre- 
sentative* When the Govemfuent decided to try and settle the 
Corean difficulty by peaceful means, Shimadzu Resigned his member- 
ship of the council. Eight general officers in the army, all belonging 
to the Satsuma clan, resigned on the same night, and the Govern- 
ment expected a rising in the southern provinces. None took place, 
but it would not have been unwelcome to the men in power at *the 
capital. They believe that the army can be. trusted, and "that any 
Conservative rising can be put down, while the opportunity would 
be taken to carry out some rather dangerous reforms. At th% same 
time, as most of the superior* officers in the army, from tho»flom- 
inander-in-chief downwards, are Satsuma men, the confidence of the 
Government in the forces of the Mikado shows that Japanese patriot- 
ism must be stronger than any local feeling in the minds of the most 
distinguished of Shimadzu’s fellow clansmen. * 

>Such is the Radicalism of the Mikado’s governpicnt, that any 
Englishman, whatever may be his politics, cannot fail to feel much 
sympathy with the Japanese Conservatives. The students trained 
in England and America must be personally offensive to them in the 
highest degree, and many of the dfets of the Government which are, 
I am bound to say, regarded with indifference by the people, display 
a want of reverence for the past which can only be described as 
shameless. The selling for old metal of some of the most important 
monumental bronzes in the world, was nominally, in many cases, the 
act of t he priests. In some cases it was undoubtedly the act of the 
Government itself, and the Government could at once have put a stop 
to the practice, had it chosen to do so. I have it, upon very high 
authority, that the Government proposed to sell Dai-Butz, a 
bronze and silver Buddha, sixty feet high, which is unequalled in 
Eastern religious art, and that this act of Vandalism wos prevented 
only by the interference of some of the foreign ministers. I may 
add, that the ‘‘guardian figures” at the gates of the Temple at 
Kamakura, where the great Buddha stands, were destroyed by fire, 
and such has been th^ dpcline of religious sentiment among the 
people, that they could only be restored by a subscription among the 
European residents at Yokohama! The Japanese government are 
suspected of a strong wish to destroy the tombs of the Tycoons at 
Tokio (formerly Yeddo), where there is another magnificent relic of 
the past, the Loo Choo gates, bronze doors set up out of moneys paid 
as tribute by Loo Choo to Japan in tl^e Middle Ages. All these 
monuments of which I have spoken are Buddhist, and Buddhism is 
the religion of two-thirds of the inhabitants of Japan ; but it is not 
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the established creed, which is the mysterious pure Shintoo. The 
greatest temple in the capital was burnt down some years ago, und 
the ipcendiaries were hanged in f875, while I was in Japan. They 
were Euddhist priests, and had destroyed their temple because it 
had been ‘^purified by order of the Government — Le., converted 
into a Shintoo temple. The "Government state that they have not 
confiscated Buddhist temples,' but have only ‘‘purified’’ those which 
had been Shintoo, and which, under the influence of the Tycoons, 
had become Buddhist — for the Tycoons belonged to the faith of the 
majority, and not to the faith of the Mikado. 

To shbw how radical is the Governnofent of J apan, and how' utterly 
disregardful of vested^rights where public interests arc at stake, I 
will nSfer to a matter m which a change is about to be made, which 
would hardly be approved, except under the pressure of desperate 
necessity, by western Badicals. The retainers, now strong and poor, 
while their ex-masters are w^eak and rich, are going to plunder them 
for 'the benefit of the fatherland. At the time when the revolution 
was made, the great sagacity of the leading men led them to patch 
up everything, for a time. To the ex-Tycoon was given a province, 
which has since been taken from him. To the Daimios w’as given 
one-tenth of their former incomes, free of every kind of charge, so that 
Satsuma, for instance, who had had an army and a fleet to keep up, 
and a province to rule, out of eight hundred thousand pounds a year, 
has received eighty thousand pounds a year to play with, ever since 
the revolution. The retainers got nothing, except some posts, and 
those who were not sufficiently clever or instructed to become 
oflBcers, civil or military, have had to earn their living by dragging 
miniature hansoms about the streets, and in some cases have bogged 
their bread. Taxafion now begins to press ; the Government is poor 
in proportion to its wants, and the result is that, although they w^erc 
only fixed six or seven years ago, the pensions of the llaimios arc to 
be reduced. It is perfectly safe to take this step, and the European- 
trained Japg,nese regard with astonishment a stranger who asks any 
other question in relation to the proposed change. If you hint that 
it is not, perhaps, quite just, the answer at once is, “These persons 
do nothing whatever for the money they receive.” At the same 
time, such is the astonishing strength gf patriotism in Japan, that 
it is very possible that when the e:^-Daimios are told that they must 
pay for the perfecting of the revolution, they will cheerfully and 
willingly submit. 

An inspection of the Japanese “new Doomsday-Book” shows that 
some, at all events, of the Daimios are not “ doing nothing ” in all 
senses, for some of the i^ames may be recognised as those of men 
who are working hard to enable themselves to take a place among 
those of their countrymen who are masters of the foreign learning. 
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The gentleman who, but for the revolution, would have been Prince 
of Awa, is an undergraduate at Oxford. His income is returned, at 
£25,000 a year. The ex-Prince of Hizan, whoso income is returned 
at* £35,000 a year, is living in London with his family. ’ His 
territorial title, and that of Satsuma, are not the only ones on the 
list which are dear to lovers of oriental waro.^ ^'Kanga,” with his 
£90,000 a year, is suggestive of red* and gold- There arc about 
thirty ex-Daimios, who have, at presenl;, incomes of ovef £20,000 
a year a-pieco, but all arc now pensioners of the State. Their names 
appear in a pension list, and the total amount voted under the hlbad 
of pensions is £2,800,000 a year. This is a largo item in thn accounts 
of Japan. The revenue and the expenditure bf tho country each 
stands at £9,000,000 and odd. The pensions are half as muot again . 
as the military exi)cnditure, live times the cost of the navy, ai^d five 
times the interest on th« debt. The country is democratically 
organized, although under despotic forms. Money is wanted on all 
sides for the splendidly efficient service which have been set on 
foot. In army, navy, education, post-office, lighthouseS, railroads, 
statistics, Japan wants to be on a level with the European world. 
Money must be found. On the other hand, trade is rather de- 
creasing than increasing; tea and silk are the cliief exports, and 
Jaj)ancse tea is peculiar, and docs not easily find new markets, while 
the growth of tho silk trade in* Italy is doing serious damage to 
Japan. Under these circumstances, it is not strange that there 
should be an outcry for the reduction of the jjensions. There would 
be such an outcry in all countries, but in Europe it would be without 
result. In Japan the reduction of the Daimios’ pensions will 
probably take place. ( )kuraa, the finance minister, is a»elcver man, 
but what can ho do S' Public opinion bids him fall upon the nobles. 
Their pensions, it must be observed, arc already liable to taxation, 
and they have boon reached by tlic heavy income tax, which took 
about a tenth of their incomes last year. 

There is but one new commercial prospect that seems^opening^ for 
Japan. The Government is at present engaged on appraise worthy . 
attempt to introduce sheep, with the view of converting the hills 
into pasture land. If this can ever be done, the population and the 
wealth of Japan may •bo, enormously increased. Tho hills cover 
two-thirds of the country ; the forests that once stood on them have 
all been cut, not a stick of timber has been planted, and no use 
whatever is made of the mountain tracts. 

There arc two points arising out of the matters I have just 
mentioned, in which Japan stands before the average of European 
powers ; and one in which she stands^ at least before some — ^her 
finance accounts may be taken without suspicion. The services in 
which Japan stands so well are lighthouses and post-offices. I have 
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before me as I write the annual report of the Postmaster^General 
for 1875. The foreign post-o&ce service was first introduced into 
Japan for trial on one road only in* 1871. In four years Japan has 
beaten Denmark, Norway, Sweden, Turkey, and Greece. Three 
thousand five hundred post offices ha^e been already opened, and the 
increase of letters ported is at the rate of fifty per cent, a year. 
As the Postmaster-General aa^s in his report, “The enormous increase 
of fifty-sii per cent, on the revenue of the preceding year is due 
... to the rapid progress of civilisation.” He may well call the 
prog^ress extraordinary, and the chief factor in producing the result 
has been* the personal cleverness of the Japanese people. Lot any 
one sit down with books alone to make a steam engine, and he will 
have seme idea of the quickness to learn foreign arts which the 
JapafLQse display. The present minister for foreign affairs, as well 
as the late Prince of Satsuma, constructed engines in this manner. 
Every element of foreign civilisation has been introduced into Japan 
with the latest improvements which it has received. The Japanese, 
very properly, will have everything of the best, and their lighthouse 
system may be ^taken as an example. They already have thirty- 
three lighthouses at work, which are models to any country in the 
world. 

All these services cost money, and there still may come a con- 
servative reaction to the cry of “ keeping down the rates.” To hang 
the whole of the students who have been educated abroad, to restore 
their swords to the Samurai, and to strip the guards of their tunics 
and kepis, and give them back theii* armour of ton years ago, is a 
policy which may commend itself to Shimadzu Saburo, but is not 
within the bounds of possibility. The land-tax has increased, but 
the people are still on the whole contented, and their rulers are 
sufficiently clever to watch the signs of the times, and to be guided 
by public opinion. There are some Europeans living in Japan who 
hold the opposite view. Groaning under the somewhat ignorant 
Hadicalism of the newly appointed local officials, they will tell you 
that the country has become a “prig’s paradise,” and that the reform 
movement will be at least checked, if not wholly suspended, by a 
return to power of the old feudal chiefs. They point out that in tho 
powerfiil southern province, or as it mighfr rather be called, the 
feudal and tributary kingdom of Satsuma, the Mikado’s officers 
possess but little power, and they believe that the attitude of the 
Prince of Satsuma towards the Mikado may at any moment become 
that of the Dukes of Burgundy towards the Kings of France. The 
“ Pakeha-Maories ” of this part of the world, the English Japanese, 
who, having lived ten years^at Yokohama, think that they can toll 
“modem Kiyoto” from “ old Satsuma,” will assure you that the reform 
movement fails to perform that 'which it has promised, and that it 
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cannot give efficient government because of &e state of the finances. 
All that I can say upon the point is that everywhere in Japan the 
travdlw sees all the outward sigils of good government, the only 
exception-— the state of the bridges — ^not being imj^rtant in a 
country where there are hardfy any horses, and hardly any heavy 
vehicles. When war with Cor&i wa8.,threatened in the autumn of 
last year, the JVtcAi Nichi Shimhuriy one of the native newspapers of 
tho capital^ spoke of the Government as* likely to go into a foreign 
war in order to stifle discontent ai home, and called this the fatal 
policy of Napoleon III/' The answer is that the Government -did 
not go to war, but, on the contrary, successfully resisted the strong 
pressure which was put upon it by the war party : and those among 
the foreign ministers who know the country best believe that 4ihere is . 
little reason to fear for the future of Japan* ^ • 

My mention just now of the post-office reminds me of one of the 
grievances of the Japanese against this country, the existence of which 
is a slight bar to our influence becomings even greater than iUis at 
present. Why should England refuse to follow the Uliited States 
into a postal convention with Japan, and to accord her a position 
which we give to a backward country like Greece ? Tjnder so honest 
and careful a government as the Japanese, the retention of our 
separate post-office at Yokohama is a blunder almost fit to rank with 
the want of courtesy shown in comiection with the monstrous claim 
of sporting rights in Japan set up by British subjects and backed by 
British power. I should go so far as to believe that extra-territoriality 
itself might with safety be given up in Japan. The Japanese would 
then allow foreigners to reside anywhere in the country, the splendid 
mines would then be worked with foreign capital and under foreign 
direction, to the benefit both of Japan and Great Britain. As I have 
named the mineral wealth of the country, in which lies her future 
chance of an extended trade, let me explain that there is scarcely a 
part of the empire which does not contain minerals. Coal is 
plentiful in the north ; gold, copper, tin, lead, iror^ iron sjnd, 
plumbago, antimony, copperas, cobalt, and sulphur a1:*e abundant ; 
there is much marble, rock-salt, amber, fire-clay, porcelain-clay, 
petroleum, alum, rock-crystal, and some silver. With the excep- 
tion of coal, those mine/als are scattered all over the southern 
islands. Without going so far, however, as at present to give up 
extra-territoriality, there is much that could be done in the removal 
of small causes of irritation. Fuss, fidget, and bluster are not the 
best means of making friends with a young power, whose help in the 
North Pacific wo may one day need. As an example of our less 
pleasant dealings with the Japanese, let ^me quote the heads of the 
shooting question. Englishmen, in the pursuit of their favourite 
amusement of shooting all over the country, have at times killed 
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.poultry; and slightly wounded inhabitants. The Japanese Govern* 
ment, rightly careful of the lives and property of its subjects, not 
unnaturally objected, and proposed a system of shooting regulations 
combined with game laws, which was acknowledged to be reasonable. 
The Government oflTered to do the 'police work necessary for the 
enforcement of the game laws^to protect English sport, and they con- 
sented that offences under them should be heard by the foreign 
consular courts, but they aslced that a table of fines should be agreed 
on before hand, so as to secure uniform treatment for all foreigners, 
and that these fines should go to the Government to recognise its right, 
and to compensate the informers. In the only other similar case of 
penalties inflicted on foreigners — namely, fines under customs regu- 
.lationsw— the fines are specially fixed for all foreigners, and go to the 
JapaflQfse Government. The Japanese only ask that this precedent 
should bo followed. All the powers, except England, offered to 
concede the point, but Sir Harry Parkes expects that the Japanese 
shallrfind shooting for England and protect it by game laws, and 
that the paltry fines shall go to England, Avho is thus to benefit by 
the acts of her own criminals. 

I named just now, as one reason for our trying to extend our already 
great influence in Japan, tho possibility that a time will come when 
Japan might be a useful* ally to us in the North Pacific. Such is 
the efficiency of the Japanese forefes that a mere statement of their 
number should be accompanied with a reminder of their serious 
value. Their navy employs 4,214 men, all drilled under English 
instructors. All Japanese are liable to military service in the army, 
but tho actual regular force — ^the whole of which would have been 
landed on the coast of China from seven to ten days after the 
declaration of war, had not war been prevented by the action of 
Sir T. F. Wade, two years ago — consists, on a war footing, of 
49,930 men. On a peace footing, the army consists of 35,320 men, 
of whom 2,460 are artillery, 1,230 engineers, 440 military train, 
720 .garrison troops, and 30,080 infantry, including the imperial 
guard. There is only one regiment of cavalry. The effectiveness 
of the Japanese army is immensely increased by the fact that tho 
great steam navigation company which owns some of the finest 
steamers in tho world, is only the Japanese Government under 
another name, and the whole of the ■ships running to Shanghai are 
liable at a moment’s notice to be used for the conveyance of troops. 
There can be little doubt that, had war broken out between China 
and Japan two years ago, the Japanese would have taken Pekin; 
although, looking to the fact that the population of Japan is but 
little over 33,000,000, it is possible that Pekin would have proved a 
Moscow. 

There is one future suggested by the military statistics I have just 
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given, which would be even brighter than that of having Japan 
for our firm friend in the Pacific., ^hall I be accused of dreaming 
dreams if I ask whether it would not be a happy thing that the 
Pacific should be neutralised P The states at present bordering 
upon that ocean, or wholly situated within its limits, have not yet 
followed those of Europe into reckless militaiy expenditure. Japan 
is entering upon that course ; and* can wo blame her when we 
remember the perpetual presence of a Eussian squadroh upon her 
coasts P Australia has no army, •America desires no triumph of the 
sword, and Russia alone of all the Pacific powers is quspect(5d of 
ambitious designs. Would ft not be possible to induce the European 
I^owcrs to agree to support the datm quo in the Pacific, and to 
recommend the island Powers of that ocean to put down their 
armies, and apply their rev'enues to public works and purpdfees of 
trade, of art, and of civilisation ? 

I have answered, as well as I can, the questions with which I set 
out, but it is impossible to satisfy even one’s self as to the accuracy of 
statements which concern so strange a country as JapaiiT What can 
be, or ever has been, in the history of the world, mpre singular than 
the combination of the extreme democracy of the spirit of its govern- 
ment with the blind tradition that is personified in the Mikado P 
T said above that the Mikado had taken but little part in public 
aflairs. The marvellous fact is that, in so revolutionary a country, 
he should be there at all. Ilis ancestors have reigned for 2,536 
j^cars at least, and his style, wdth magnificent simplicity, runs 

Mutsuhito, by the grace of Heaven, Emperor of Japan, seated on 
a throne occupied by one dynasty from time immemorial,’' 

1 ought to explain what I mean by the phrase, English influ- 
ence in Japan." The diplomatic power of the English Government 
is perhaps greater than that of any other single foreign country at 
the court of Tokio, but ijt is not overwhelming ; and were I thinking 
of it alone I should not speak of the English influence in Japan in 
the very strong terms that I have used. Japan pla^s off Aukerica 
against the European Powers, and by the spread of Russian dominion 
in Saghalien and towards the Corea, Japan is brought into close 
relations with a state the diplomacy of which has always been 
superior to that of England? and which is represented at Tokio 
by Mr. Struve, the once-drejfded secretary of the Government of 
Turkestan, who has never shown his great talent more clearly 
than in persuading the English community in Yokohama, and his 
colleagues at the capital, that garden parties are his only thought. 
Thus the English diplomatic influence, although the greatest, does 
not stand alone. In the organization pf the services of Japan, the 
English do not take even the first place, for the French have the 
law and the army (though a change is being made), while the 
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Englisli have, to themselves onl;^ the navy and the mint; but 
the services are passing rapidly into the hands of the Japanese 
themselves. 

The Japanese Government now employs only about a third as 
many Eutopeans altogether as were dtnployed four years ago. The 
day is near at hand vjhen a few French lawyers, acting as inter- 
preters of the Code Civily will be the only foreign servants in the pay 
of the Japaliese. But it musl not be supposed from these facts that 
the English influence will decrease ^hen Englishmen have ceased to 
servd the Gpvernment of Japan. The external trade of Japan is, and 
seems likdy to continue. to be, in English hands. Yokohama and 
Hiogo are English towns. The Chinese are gaining ground in the 
treaty ports, but the Chinese influence in these days is the influence 
of England in another shape. In spite of the use of the Chinese 
character by the cultivated Japanese, the language of trade, as 
between the Chinese and Japanese in the treaty ports, is the English 
tongue. Many of the Chinese merchants are English subjects, 
coming as tHfey do from Hong Kong. Moreover, and above all, the 
political influences of England and of America combine to lead the 
Japanese to the use of English as the official language. This policy 
is backed by all considerations of convenience in the case of an island 
power situated in the Pacific, the language of which is English, and 
trading but little with any country except America, England, the 
English Colonies and the thoroughly English treaty ports of China. 
The defeat of France, by Germany, in the war of 1870, has operated 
in the same direction. The military, legal and financial prestige of 
French administration had caused the Japanese statesmen to copy the 
general governmental organization of France. Since the war 
Aimericans have stepped into many of the posts which Frenchmen 
used to fill, and the training of a few Japanese military students at 
Berlin has not affected the general result. 

The rise of European influence in Japan has been accompanied by 
a patriotic revulsion against that which was formerly the chief 
foreign influeAce — ^namely, the Chinese. Wo may compare the 
patriotic rage against Germany, and the destruction of German 
influence which has accompanied the opening of Bussia to western 
thought. Chinese influence was once^as dominant in Japan as was 
Gennan influence at St. Petersburg ; tut there is no reason to fear 
that the foreign influence of the present day will die out in Japan as 
the Chinese influence has died out. The Chinese civilisation was 
adopted by the Japanese because it was altogether superior to their 
own, and it was abandoned when found to be inferior to that of the 
western nations. Much has been written with regard to the rapidity 
with which the change has occurred, and it is indeed impossible not 
to forget that only fifteen years ago no European could set foot in 
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Japan except a Dutclnnaii, and lie only in one town. About ten 
years ago Japanese soldiers wore Hdeous iron masks, and carried 
bows, and foreign ministers could not traverse the streets of the 
capital itself without a strong guard. Kow, although in the interior of 
the country you see no direct Evidence of the foreign influence, you 
can, if provided with a passport, travel alone v^th perfect safety, and 
indeed receiving more courtesy from* the people than is the case in 
any other country with which I am acquainted. In tlfe towns, of 
course, direct foreign influence fis noticeable at every turn. The 
officials are dressed in European dress, the police are !^uropedn in 
appearance, the French light infantry bugle»marches are h^ard in the 
neighbourhood of all the barracks. From the French having drilled 
the army and the English the marines, the latter have all the British 
stolidity of their teachers, while the sentries of the guards at thb gate 
of the Mikado’s gardens «trut up and down cuddling their rifles, or. 
stand with their feet astraddle, in exactly the way in which, under 
the Empire, the Zouaves used to standout the Tuileries gatesf The 
bugles of the guards make day as horrible in the neigflbourhood of 
the castle, as do the drums and fifes of the marines pi the neighbour- 
hood of the port. 

English influence, of course, draws certain evils in its train. 
Birmingham metal work, cut-glass decanters, gingham umbrellas, 
and hideous boots and felt hats afe spreading in the towns, and it has 
been my unfortunate fate to see an ex-Daimio dressed in a ready- 
made coat, driving a gig, and to behold the detestable suburban villa, 
near Tokio, in which another lives. At the same time, Japanese art 
has not yet been killed by English ‘‘ taste.” The show-rooms of the 
former palace of the Mikado at Kioto, even the tiger room in which 
the Mikado used to sleep, are surpassed by the marvellously lovely 
wall pictures of the rooms in the priest’s house, at the temple on the 
Tokaido, near where the Enoshima path turns off, at Fujisawa. 
These are, I believe, but a few years old, and they certainly show no 
falling off from the work of the best period. There one room of 
birds in a snow-storm, one of processions on a gold ground, one of 
egrets, and one — this last being the most beautifiil — of flights of 
kittiwako gulls settling on or rising off the sea, while hundreds light 
and run along the sanfls., Mali^ of the new screens in black, brown, 
and white, with no colour intit)duced except in the plumage of birds, 
much of the work in mixed metals applied to belts and other articles 
manufactured for the European market, the application of enamel to 
objects also produced for Europe, and such books as the new Nautical 
Almanac (in which even tables of logarithms are made artistic by 
the exquisite copper-plate engraving of, the Japanese characters), on 
delicate mulberry-leaf paper, compare favourably with the productions 
of the best days of Japanese art. 
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Old Japan^ as far as costume and^ social observances are concerned, 
may be compared with revolutionai*y Japan at the theatres, where are 
played interminable historic dramas, wholly based on the old state of 
things. iN'othing has been changed in the Japanese theatre except, 
hero and there, the hours ; most of the theatres at the capital, and all 
those in the interior, play from 9 a.m. until dark. The theatres of 
the treaty ports now play from'5 p.m. to 1 a.m., so that at Tokio one 
is able to attend the theatre at most hours of the day and night. 
There the two-sworded Samurai sttU walk the stage, and Tycoon’s 
soldibrs still wear their hideous masks, and Daimios in magnificent 
trousers, pi*ecedcd and followed by theii*^ banners and processions of 
retainers, still force the people to prostrate themselves in the dust.' 

. In contrast to the conservatism of the theatres, the critical modem 
spirit^is shown in the tea-houses which stand near them. There a 
common caricature sheet upon the walls, which dates from just before 
the revolution, represents a Daimio’s procession of insects. The 
praying mantis, the locust#^ the grasshopper and the wasp are 
brought into** requisition, given two swords a piece, and made to bear 
heraldic banners pf cornflower, poppy and convolvulus. They imitate 
the swaggering walk and arms akimbo of the Samurai, and escort a 
feeble cricket carried in a cage. This is the Dainiio, before whom a 
humble cockroach, who figures the people of Japan, reverently 
hammers his head upon the ground as he beholds him pass. Those 
Japanese wdio best knew their countrymen before the revolution, will 
tell you that there has always been a want of respect, other than 
enforced respect, among the people. Their attitude towards the 
Mikado seems to be the only exception to their general want of 
veneration, which is accompanied by a total absence of religious 
fanaticism, and, I think must be added, of religious reverence. The 
only temple in Japan inside which I ever saw a crowd, unless there 
was a wrestling performance going on within the walls, was that of 
Asaksa, in the capital. This temple is the centre of a sort of fair, or, 
as the whole ,of Tokio resembles the fair of St Cloud more than it 
does anything else in Europe, the centre of a fair within a fair — ^the 
wax-work show and big drum portion of the fair. The temple of 
Asaksa is entirely surrounded by peep-shows and shooting-galleries, 
and is always crowded, but more I think by sight-seeing country 
people out of curiosity, than by the people of the capital from religious 
motives. The Loo Choo envoys were there at the time of my visit 
— tall, bearded, solemn men, who seemed much struck by finding the 
place of honour in the temple occupied by a gigantic looking-glass. 
The mirror may properly find a place in cither Buddhist or Shintoo 
temple. The doctrine of l^ure Shintoo informs us that the Sun 
Goddess was enticed out of her dark cave by a looking-glass ; but in 
Buddhism the looking-glass symbolises the mirror of the soul, and 
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the worshippers are supposed to repair to it as to a confessional. The 
young ladies with painted lips, and light blue or crimson satin obis, 
who eye themselves approvingly in the great mirror at Asaksa, 
perhaps think that it has other objects — at all e'vients, there is 
nothing in the temple that ‘fcdraws ” so well. In d ghastly repre- 
sentation of the Buddhist hell, wh^ch is moved by clockwork and 
forms one of the most popular peep-shows outside the temple, the 
mirror also figures, and on it their erhnes arc shown to Ihe dead as 
they enter hell. As I have naiped this show I may add that, if it 
was regarded seriously by the people, it would be evidence of the 
existence of d degrading superstition. It represents green devils 
with red tongues, and red devils with green tongues, pounding people 
in mortars, boiling them in oil and fiying them upon gridiiipns. In 
one corner an assistant devil is engaged in tying the legs and ajms of . 
men together, and anot\)er, who stands by with a plumb-line and 
crayon, marks a black line doTvn the middle of their backs for the 
guidance of a third, who saws them deliberately in half. As is seen, 
however, by the attitude of the spectators, the repiiesentation is 
regarded by the Japanese as a mere joke. 

The religious indiflfereiice of the Jupaiicse leads lb singular results. 

I saw one day, in the commercial summary of a trade journal, this 
paragraph : — “ Bronze. — The export of this metal has greatly in- 
creased, as, owing to the religions reforms of the Japanese Govern- 
ment, old idols and temple bells are being very largely sold.” The 

old idols ” of course mean Buddhas. The Government could never 
have acted as it has done, had the hearts of the people really been 
in their Buddhist faith. At the same lime, I have a doubt as to 
whether the Japanese ruling classes, although they sceje to establish 
»Shintooism as the religion of the people, are tliemselvcs Shintooists 
any more tliaii they are Buddhists. I have a strong impression that 
a fiict remarked by me in the Mikado’s palace at Iviyoto, that the 
sole decoration of the ^rand hall of state consists of portraits of the 
Chinese philosophers, means that the Mikados themselves, spiritual 
heads of the Shintoo church — ^I had almost said divine heads — 
though they were, held Conf ucian tenets. 

It is not only in religion that the Japanese show much pliancy. 
The questions at issue between the government of the Tycoon and 
that of the Mikado during the civil war were more than personal 
questions, and ran through religion, princlj)le3 of government, and 
modes of thought, yet the leading men of the Tycoon’s government 
have been very generally employed by the government which suc- 
ceeded to the imperial power. 

One short story of the war will illustrate several statements that I 
have made. 

lu 1874 an American officer gave a dinner party in Japan. His 
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guests were a Mr. C a Southerner, Enomoto, now' Japanese 

ambassador at St. Petersburg/ and Eurota. Enomoto had com- 
manded the last force of the Tycocfti, eight years ago, and had after- 
wards been the chief man in the short-lived Japanese republic pro- 
claimed at the^ northern island by the Tycoon’s troops, after their 
master’s fall. So sudden had ’fyeen thb change in a single year, that 
Enomoto hod had under his# command French officers who had 
entered the* service of the then all-powerful Emperor,” and who 
almost immediately had found that they were serving in a rebel 
army. Enomoto had had under his orders the steam yacht Emperor y 
presentedr rto the Tycoon by the Queen of England* and thus sud- 
denly become a rebel ship. Eurota had been the general commafld- 
ing the JSJikado’s forces at the siege of the last town which Enomoto 
held, In the last days of the siege Eurota had sent delicacies to the 
table of the rival general, and Enomoto hact returned the compliment 
by sending a great work on military engineering to the general — 
as some say that he might b^ at no disadvantage in his siege opera- 
tions, but, as others explain, in order that the very valuable work, 
of which there was no other copj'', should not be lost to the common 
country in the tires which might attend the storm of the town. 
The dinner of 1874 took place at Hakodadi, which was the town in 
question. 

Eurota, in the course of conversation, turning to Colonel W., 
said, ‘‘Why, only ten years ago you and Mr. C. were fighting 
against each other in Texas ! ” 

Colonel W. at once replied, “ Why, only six years ago you and 
Enomoto were fighting against each other at this very place ! ” 

“ Ah, yes, 7 said Eurota, “ but in Japan it’s different.” 

Thorough as, to European ideas, has been the forgive-and-forget 
in America, it has been even more complete in Japan. 

The courtesy in war, which is noticeable in the story* I have just 
told, is characteristic of the Japanese. Those who would know that 
people should read the official narrative of the military expedition 
to Formosa in‘1874. It is a romantic history, which cannot but 
awake a desire to make acquaintance with the dashing soldiers who 
bore so cheerfully the hardships of that rough campaign, and with 
the ministers — Soyesima, Okuma, and Okuboi^who gained a diplo- 
matic triumph over no less acute a master of statecraft than Prince 
Eung himself. If I had not known the utter fearlessness of the 
Japanese, I should have been tempted to believe, from the first part 
of the narrative, that they were afraid of entering on the active 
operations of the war. It was only their politeness. After landing 
twenty thousand men to avenge the cutting off the heads of some 
Japanese sailors, they sent embassy after embassy to the Formosan 
chiefs to get them to explain the exact reason why the men’s heads 
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bod been cut off, and it was only when* the Formosans, growing 
impatient, cut off the heads of some of these envoys, that the 
Japanese proceeded to punish them by the destruction of their forts 
and towns. * 

Not only the proceedings oMhe Formosan, but thole in the matter 
of the threatened Corean Expeditioi^^ are of interest, as revealing 
the real opinions of the Japanese upon foreign affairs. The leaders 
in the native newspapers, at the time When war with Corea seemed 
likely, give the most pleasing viejr of the enlightenment, and of the 
courage and spirit of the Japanese. The Sochi Shimhun^ which 
opposed the w^, wrote as follows : — ^ . 

Were we still in a state of barbarism all tbe money of tbe nation would be 
spent for war purposes. But in an advanced condition of civilisation tbe 
strength of the nation must depend on the progress of knowledge, df our 
’ statesmen wore now to urge that increased provision for war should rank as of 
greater moment than the improvement of our judicial system, or the education 
of our people, they would exhaust the treasury and after all wo should not 
bo able to resist a power like that of England. What is nocessary«for our 
country is power in tho people, which must come from the spread of that 
knowledge, which is really power, rather than from tho making of provision 
against war.” • 

In another article the Sochi Shimhmi said, — 

• 

“Some writers argue that tho sending of an army against Corea is to gain 
renown for Japan abroad, and that even tbe enlightened countries of Europe 
extend their prestige by force of arms. But is it not a shallow notion of 
these critics to imagine that Japan will gain renown abroad from an expedition 
against Corea ? If we insist on raising our ju’cstige by arms, let us first of all 
ohastisG the encroachments of Kussia. The truth, however, is that the pres- 
tige of Japan is not at present to bo raised by arms. We are still unable to 
freely exercise our jurisdiction. On this account our Japanese brethren aro 
constantl3'^ exposed to wrongs to which thej'^ ought not to be exposed, and 
foreigners escape punishment which they ought not to escape. Wo believe that 
tho (lay which gives back to Japan her rights in these respects will bo the 
day that will raise our national prestige.” 

On the other band the Akehono Shimhim wrote in tbe following 
terms : — • * 

“ Our army and navy are small, and the treasury is not full. But an inde- 
pendent country must, when forced to do so, protect its rights, and, if the 
worst comes to tho worst, bo prepared to fight even such countries as England 
and France.” • 

• 

As I have said much in praise of tbe Japanese Government, I 
must, on tbe other band, state that I am reminded by tbis mention 
of tbe native newspapers, that tbe new men wbo rule tbe country 
show a great impatience of tbe criticism of tbe Press. They bave 
establisbed an unwise 'and severe press-gagging law, and they 
have induced Sir Harry Farkes to *issue an order of doubtM 
legality, making tbe publication of Japanese newspapers by British 
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subjects in treaty ports 'an offence punishable by imprisonment. 
This order confiscated a property already established, encouraged the 
Japanese in a foolish course, and made that a crime for Englishmen 
at Yokohama which is no crime for Englishmen at Shanghai and" 
Canton. TheVuthorities at Tokio would certainly like to reach, Mr. 
Wirgman, the gifted correspondent of the llhstratcd London Netes^ 
who in his TokohanJa Punc%, published, fortunately for him, in 
English, represented, during my stay at Tokio, the Japanese home 
minister toasting editors upon a gridiron in presence of grim legions 
of spectacled Japanese police. • 

I can^gt trust myself to write at length of what I saw in the 
interior, for I should, in the enlhusiusm which seizes all who travel 
in Japan, be tempted to re-dcscribc manners and scenes which have 
been ^escribed already. My most interesting trip was the last I 
made— one with a charming companion, a bank manager from Hiogo, 
to the feudal castle of Akashi. This was a trip not only full of 
pleasure, but full of interest, from its bearing on the changes wdiich 
so suddenly I have fallen on the country of the Rising Sun. Leav- 
ing Hiogo-Kobe by the Tokaido, or great high road of the Eastern 
Sea, of which I had already seen long stretches, between Osaka and 
Kiyoto, between Kiyoto and Ijake Riwa, and nearer to the capital, 
the first spot of interest k) which ^vc came was an ancient battle- 
field, in scenery resembling that of Cannes. A grove of giant pine- 
trees stands on the sea shore, at the entrance to the inland sea by the 
lovely Akashi Straits. Here the northern and southern barons met 
in battle seven hundred years ago, and to this day the population of 
the neighbouring villages, wholly unrelated to the men who fell, pile 
little heaps of stones upon each grave. Passing the new fortifications 
of the Straits, and a fine ancient Buddha seated gravely in their rear, 
we soon came to our feudal towm. The Tokaido sei)arated the town 
proper from the houses of the Samurai, retainers of the family of 
Akashi. The houses looking towards the •Samurai dwellings, and 
consequently tow'ards the castle, had their windows screened wdth 
boards to preV«snt the prying of any Peeping Tom. The good old 
Tories who inhabit them have not been tempted even by the revolu- 
tion to take down these inconvenient and ugly screens. The Samu- 
rai town is not unlike a strong Maori pah. ^From the outside, the 
houses cannot be seen. Each opening in a long mud wall is covered 
by another wall, from which defenders could fire upon an advancing 
foe. At the back of each house is a large garden in which rice could 
be grown during a blockade. Here once lived the swaggering swash^ 
bucklers who, with arms akimbo and with two swords apiece stuck 
horizontally across their chests, used to march to Yeddo yearly with 
their lord when he went to'^the Tycoon’s capital for his “ enforced 
residence,” and fight the retainers of the other princes in the stretts. 
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Wide roads start from the Tokaido here add there as though to lead 
to Akashi Castle, but they lead but to a maze inside a hornet’s nest ; 
and conduct tho stormers only te a loop-holed wall or to a moat. 
T}ie real entrances to the castle are at tho side and rear, and there 
four lines of fortifications lurk»among the trees, with /gates that are 
very Gibraltars of stone, while tho keep surmounts a lofty rock. 
Behind the castle is a lovely park ru^ wild, ii which arc glissanies 
with stems as large as one’s thigh, growing from tree to tree, and 
lacing round the giant camelias the tall bamboos. Tree-ducks 
fly from every old pine stem about the hawking-pond, across which 
flit kingfishers innumerable, .their bright plumage showing even in 
the dense green shade. Near the fortress is a shrine containing a 
little Buddha ; shrine and priest’s house both deserted for fiv„e years, 
and the very mats, fine and valuable though they are, left upon the 
floors unstolen, as arc the pictures on the walls. No Japanese are ever 
seen within the grounds : either they think them haunted, or their 
respecti for the fallen Daimio is too great, for Japanese are n^t like 
other dwellers in picturesque places, unaware of tho beauties that 
surround them. They love the picturesque ; they are the only 
people wlio plant in their fields double fruit trees fOr tho beauty of 
their bloom ; and it is only their new government that has the vfin- 
dalism to cut groat trees. A fortified solitude is tho best name 
for Akashi as it stands. Is the ^evolution popular in such a feudal 
town as this ? It was the Mikado’s birthday when I was there, and 
tho national flag of the just- risen sun was hoisted upon every house. 
That this, however, was the result of a police decree, and not spon- 
taneous, was clear from tho fact that in the smaller villages of tho 
neighbourhood, where there arc no police, not a flag was up. Tho 
feudal princes spent, of course, much money in their chief towns. 
The cx-Daimio of Akashi, before whom eight years ago the people 
used to crawlj and who had power of life and death, is now living at 
Tokio in European style, •while his retainers have been drafted into 
the foot guards. 

In every journey in the interior it is of interest to-note how far 
foreign influence is seen. Indirectly it is tliere, because the revolu- 
tion was European, and the revolution is there. You no longer meet 
two-sworded warriors ;.you no longer see the j)cople bowing to the 
earth before their princes;^ — thg.t is all. Even the hats and boots 
and umbrellas of the treaty-ports have not yet appeared, and clogs 
or sandals, picturesque top-knots, and cotton head-rags, and pretty^ 
paper sunshades are still the order of the day. You sometimes see 
the telegraph ; and in villages big enough to possess a book-shop 
you will find Japanese books on foreign countries in great abundance, 
with cuts of the Capitol at Washington, Wentworth-Wodehouse, the 
Tower of London, Chatsworth, George Washington, Louis Napoleon, 
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Madame Patti, and President Grant. The trayeller finds evidenoe of 
a desire, to learn English existing on all sides, and the Japanese 
already know more English than do our Indian subjects. Still, this 
wish to Icarrf a foreign tongue is nothing new in Japan. Chinese 
has been work^ at for ages in an aimless way. Chinese characters 
are used out of pedantry in Jbooks, ^though the easier Japanese 
characters have to be printed, at the side. At a peep-show in the 
capital I found all the explanations, out of politeness, in the Chinese 
character alone, which few of the visitors understood. The intellectual 
and ^social debt of Japan to Chi^a is a subject of some interest in 
itself. Japan bears to China in civilisation the relatibn that Sweden 
bears to Germany. In the Middle Ages, J apan borrowed from China, 
Sweden borrowed from Germany, many of the externals of her 
civilisajiion, but she kept, as Sweden kept, a national life alive 
beneath. To return to the language question, at all the temples 
receiving State aid are English and French inscriptions warning 
visitoBS not to fish in the ppnds, and not to shoot birds in the trees, 
even where^ the temples are situated in parts of the interior seldom 
visited by foreigners, and never by any who cannot understand 
J apanese. The English of Japan is not at present very good. There 
arc two guide-books to the ancient capital, Kiyoto, written in English 
by Japanese. The one cftills Buddhas ‘‘ idles, and the other calls 
them idoles.” Among the statements in these books are the 
following : — ** It had been burnt to the ground by thunderlight 
twenty-nine years ago.'' Biyodoin : — it was in this temple that a 

most brave general named Yorimasa suicided there 694 years ago." 

Mumenomiya was built for honour of a virtious person — at ancient, 
one thousand, and twenty-six years ago." “ Narabigaoka is named 
so because the hills stand very peticulairly after one another." 

Whatever may be our doubts as to the extent of the foreign 
influence, we can have none as to the loveliness of Japan, and the 
delight of travelling in the interior. Wherf I left the country I had 
seen, seven out of the eight largest towns ; but it is not the weeks in 
the cities thatTlive in my recollection, but the few days spent in the 
country districts. Japan is the traveller's paradise. Through a 
strange medley of pines and palms, of rice and buckwheat, of bamboos 
and elms, of tea and cotton ; through aplea thickets and camelia 
groves, across tobacco fields and past* rocks covered with evergreen 
ferns of a hundred kinds, and crowned with grotesque remains; 
through tussac grass and forests of scarlet maple, and over mountains 
clad in rich greenery, you may journey in perfect peace, safe from 
robbery, safe from violence, safe even from beggars, never troubled, 
never asked for anything, except by a civil policeman for your pass- 
port, and that with the lowest of low bows. The maidens say “ Ohio 
sweetly to you in the villages as you pass, where eight years ago you 
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might have been sliced up by the sharp swords of the Samurai. 
** Ohio,” too, call the labourers in tKe fields, leaving their work to 
come and bow at the roadside; fiot as the Javanese bow to the 
Dutch, but with the bow of equal to equal, the bw of infinite 
politeness. Without servant dr interpreter, a European can travel 
in safety throughout the land. ® . 

The people and their houses have been described too often. One 
cannot but love their fun, their cleanliness, their inborn sense of art. 
It is impossible to realise that the Japanese are real men and women. 
What with the smallness of the .people, their incessant laughing 
chatter, and their funny gestures, one feels one’s self in elf-kmd. On 
a fine day, the men appear as grinning demons in black tights, 
streaked all over with blue heraldry. On wet days, the long rush 
coats and long-sided straw hats equally remove all vestign of 
humanity. When we tuigi over Japanese pictures in our English 
homes we fancy that both the faces and the dress must be unlike 
real life. On tbo contrary, they are very like the old fashiwis of 
the wealthy class, with whom faces arc as much made hp, and are 
as much a matter of fashion as are clothes. It is the^ country people 
of Japan who are my elves — the tiny, jovial, copper-coloured poor. 
Were I describing rural Japan at length, I would try to show that 
it may be looked at from a point of view from which it has not as 
yet been much considered. Japan is the last refuge of the Joyous 
Life. See the Thames on a fine Saturday in July, or the fair of St. 
Cloud on the last Sunday evening of its reign, and you may for a 
moment believe that even in Europe the Joyous Life is not extinct ; 
but the fun of the Thames is vulgar, and the loose morals of St. 
Cloud are venal. The Joyous Life of the Middle Ageis may have 
been bad or good — in Europe it is gone, and lot us speak well of tho 
dead — but it was neither venal nor vulgar ; that life lives still in 
Japan, where'no paganism of antique grandeur dwells, but rollicking, 
unthinking fun. All who love children must love the Japanese, the 
most gracious, the most courteous, and the most sn^ling o:^ all 
peoples, whose rural districts form, with Through-lhe-Looking- 
Glass-Country and Wonderland, tho three kingdoms of merry 
dreams. 

Charles Wentworth Dilke. 
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One of Hazlitt’s best essays reports a discussion as taking place at 
Lamb’s supper-table, upon the men whom one would most like to 
have met. If the selection were *to be confined to the literary con- 
stellations vhich have shone and been extinguished in England, there 
are few sdts to which one would rather •‘have had an admission than 
that of which Lamb was himself the centre. No sufficient Boswell 
•has reported its wit combats, and we must reconstruct from our 
imagiDfitions as best we may the superabundant pomp of Coleridge’s 
monologues, and Wordsworth’s sententious prosings, and Hazlitt’s 
keen sarcasms, and Lamb’s quaint by-play of humour relieved 
by ou'iragcous puns. Of each of these, indeed, and of some lesser 
lights, we can form a tolerable picture from independent sources, but 
there is one figure who has always hitherto appeared under a veil. 

It is hard to attribute any distinct personality to Godwin. Talfourd 
describes him as a man with the massive head of a giant set upon a 
low frame, and discoursing in a small voice, and with an almost 
finical manner, upon trivial topics. The presence of the most 
interesting companions could not prevent him from falling into a 
profound after-dinner sleep. Strangers who came to see the most 
daring of political speculators, and the author of what would now bo 
called the most sensational of novels, w^ore taken aback by this con- 
trast to their preconceived notions. The bodily presence was mild, 
if not contemptible. They came out to see a prophet, and found 
but a reed shaken by the wind. Godwin’s oddly divided career, 
indeed, might prepare us for some such peculiarities. Its end holds 
no proportion with its beginning. The man who began by pub- 
lishing, in .the heat of the French revolution, treatises which 
expressed the extreme form of revolutionary principles, eked out a 
livelihood in later years by publishing good little books for children, 
and ended life as yeoman usher of the Exchequer. It was a strange 
fate for the pupil of Rousseau, Helvetius, and Holbach and the^ rival of 
Condorcet, to owe his last gleam of coinfort to the Duke of Wellington 
and Lord Melbourne. A similar contrast appears in his domestic 
relations. Godwin is probably remembered at the present day chiefly as 
the husband of Mary Wollstonecraft, and the father-in-law of Shelley. 
Their fiery natures influenced, but scarcely disturbed the placid 
tenor of his existence ; and .Godwin had to wear out near forty years 
after parting from the passionate affection of his wife, and near four- 
teen after losing his son-in-law, before he too made an exit almost 
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unnoticed by the noisy world. . He had, one may say, outlived 
himself, and would have perhaps left a deeper impression if his days 
had been shortened by half. Ha& he died with his wife, we should 
have speculated on what he might have been. As it is, his later 
years cast a partial shadow of oblivion over his earlier activity. 

Godwin left behind him voluminous papers ; for he appears to 
have cherished the superstition, only too popular, which forbids 
the destruction of written documents. Some people sedVn to fear, 
rather superfluously, that the Dryasdusts of the future will not have 
work enough upon their hands. The correspondence and tjie jouAials 
have been used by Mr: Paifl for the construction of a bidgraphy.^ 
Mr. Paul has used them with great judgment, and has erred, if 
ho has erred at all, upon the right side. Nearly all thaf*hc has. 
published is interesting, thbugh possibly the interest might ‘have 
been increased by a littlomore use of independent materials. That 
defect, however, if it be a defect, can be supplied by the reader. Wc 
know, in general terms, what impression Godwin made upen his 
contemporaries ; and now that we have a full selection from his 
letters, he ought to start out into stereoscopic disti^petness of relief. 
And yet, it must be said that he still seems half to elude our notice. 
There are many interesting documents in these volumes : there arc 
some admirable letters from Coleridge; a few characteristic notes 
Irom Lamb ; and an account of Mary Wollstonecraft and her family 
which may serve as a complete portrait of one of the most interesting 
figures in the Godwin circle. It is enough to say here, that Mr. 
Paul has a warm admiration for this lady, and vindicates her 
triumphantly from the charge of having rebelled against established 
conventions simply because those conventions were tranmels to vice. 
She was plainly a woman of much noble feeling and high aspirations : 
if her conduct was not irreproachable, and a vein of shrill declamation — 
too often associated with^ her favourite cause — mingles disagreeably 
with her eloquence, we must forgive much to a woman thrown from 
an early age upon her own resources ; yet fighting the bard battle of 
life with high courage and generously helping her fellow-sufferers. 
And yet, I must confess that I am more attracted by Godwin's 
old Calvinistic mother, -who sticks by her son for fifty years in spite 
of his freethinking, and wites queer letters from her country retire- 
ment, full of bad spelling, soufiU sense, scripture texts, praises of her 
favourite minister, and lists of market prices, the whole sometimes 
“enclosed in a goose." Her genuine human nature contrasts 
pleasantly with the philosophical sentimentalism of her son's circle. 
When Godwin recommends a hypochondriacal youth at Cambridge to 
study “Seneca the philosopher," andold,Mrs. Godwin says of agood- 

(1) William Godwin: his Friends and Contomporarios. By C. Kegan Paul. King 
and Co. 
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for-nothing son of hers, Sen^aU morals he bostes off is not suffi- 
cient/’ *I somehow fancy that the old lady is most nearly in the right. 

If the fig^es in the background persist in being more distinct 
than the pridcipal character, the fault is not with Mr. Paul. He 
has done whar can be done to bring Jiis principal figure into relief : 
but Godwin, though we gradually gain some acquaintance with him, 
was wanting in the force and*richness of character which keeps the 
dead aKve.* In many men diffidence is merely a veil, behind which lies 
the most genuine vigour ; Qodwiif s diffidence lies at the root of his 
<)haracter. . He was not merely shy in company, but §hy when he was 
alone. ’JPhe power was defective, as well as the disposition to exert his 
powers. Mr. Paul, who is not infected by the ordinary biographer’s 
• mania,* says of him that, except in his one great love, friendship 
stood to him in the place of passion, as morality was to him in the 
room of devotion.” He was a man, in short, of tepid affections, who 
could be amiable, but not devoted. This, it may be said, is what we 
mighl} expect from a man in whom, as Talfourd says, “ the faculty 
of abstract reasoning so predominated over all others as practically 

to extinguish them He had no imagination, no fancy, no wit, 

no humour.” He was, that is, philosophy incarnate. And yet this 
seems to be unjust on one side to philosophers, and on another to 
Godwin. The philosopher should not really be a man without 
passions, but a man in whom the calmer and more voluminous 
passions arc developed at the expense of the narrow and violent. He 
should be deeply sympathetic to the great currents of human thought 
and feeling, though not easily disturbed by comparatively super- 
ficial perturbations. Nor does it seem fair to say of Godwin that he 
was entirely without imagination, when we remember that he was the 
author of a novel, almost unique in its kind ; a novel which, if it is 
devoid of many more common charms, can never, as Hazlitt says, 
be begun without being finished, nor finishpd without stamping itself 
upon the memory of the reader. Godwin, we shall find on examina- 
tion, has a distinctive, though not a highly-coloured character. 

Godwin’s life (1756 — 1836) divides with the century ; or we may 
say that he lived in the eighteenth, and only survived in the nine- 
teenth century. The first part of his history culminates with the 
marriage to Mary Wollstonecraft (1797) ; the second opens with his 
marriage to Mrs. Clairmont (1801). If the first marriage was the 
appropriate reward of a career of intellectual rebellion, the second 
tended materially to clip his wings, and confine him to the regions of 
the commonplace. In his earlier history Godwin represents a typical 
process in English political history. lie began as a Dissenter to end 
as a full-blown radical in religion and politics. In his boyhood he 
was a Calvinist, with a leaning towards the special-Calvinism of 
Sandeman. The influence of the most eminent of the dissenters. 
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Priestley, led him to Socinianism. An acquaintance with writers of 
the French school developed his Socinianism to complete infidelity, 
if not to dogmatic atheism. When the French revolution broke 
out a year or two later, Godwin, who had long givei/ up preaching 
for literature, was fully qualified to expound the {i)litical creed of 
which Priestley, Price, and Paine, all of them dissenters by birth, 
were the most conspicuous English advocates. The Political 
Justice, which appeared in 1793, is the most thoroughgoing English 
version of the gospel according to Rousseau, and indeed goes beyond 
his teachers. Caleb Williams, intended by its author to be an 
attack' upon tlie existing social order, followed in the «text year. 
When the English Government made its ill-advised attempt to sup- 
press frecthinking in politics by the prosecution of Horms Took^, 
Hardy, and Thclwull, Cod win took an active part in defcndi^J.g them 
by his pen and by his personal appearance. Had the trial resulted 
difterently, the author of Political Justice would certainly have 
been in a dangerous position. Godwiti’s reputation and character 
won favour in the eyes of Mary Wollstonccraft, hc9*sel£ already 
known by the Vindication of the Rights of Woman. Even in his 
relations to his first wife, there appears sometfiing of Godwin’s 
characteristic preference of reason to passion. He kept a separate 
establishment on principle, and in one oriier last letters to him there 
is a complaint of the icy philo^phy ” which had caused a moment- 
ary chill. But their love seems to have been strong and genuine. 
Godwin’s description of their brief happiness is touching and manly. 
We feel that his philosophizing is for once but a thin veil over deep 
emotion. We pardon an affectation vrhich is but the ostensible 
apology made by his heart to his intellect. Mary Godwin, however, 
died in giving birth to their only child, and the romance of Godwin’s 
life disappears along with her. 

His grief was for a time overwhelming, but within a few months 
we find him addressing another lady in love letters which Mr. Paul 
justifiably pronounces to be unique. He occupies n^ny pages in 
arguing most lucidly against Miss Lee’s religidus prejudices. 
He shows to his own complete satisfaction that a Christian can 
have no logical ground for refusing to many an infidel. He 
proves' to demonstration that a lady should inquire into her lover’s 
morals, but not into his crefid. Miss Lee to his surprise refused 
to yield to demonstration. Next year w^e find Godwin employing 
his logic with equal fervour and equal want of success against a lady 
who thought that she ought not to accept him within a month of her 
husband’s death. A year or two later Godwin had to learn that the 
weapon on which he prided himself yas not more trustworthy in 
defensive than in offensive operations. One evening a lady exclaimed 
to him from her own window as he sat in his balcony, “ Is it possible 
that I behold the immortal Godwin ? ” Godwin’s logic was defence- 
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less against flattery, and within a few months he fell a victim to this 
enterprising widow, who became a querulous though always 
admiring wife,’’ but ‘‘a harsh knd unsympathetic stepmother.” 
Pecuniary trcS^bles followed. Godwin had always lived by his pen. 
He had countbd on the success of a tragedy, which failed igno- 
miniously just before ^is mauriage. * To meet the expenses of his 
family he had to descend to •mere bookmaking, and he failed to 
retrieve matters by becoming also a publisher. Difficulties thicken^ 
as the years went by, and Godwin became a greater proficient in the 
demV)ralisin^ trade of respectable, begging. It was, indeed, one of 
his theories that rich men ought to support poor men of genius, and 
he regarded subscriptions rather as proper tributes from his intel- 
lectual pubjccts than as implying a relation of dependence on his 
side. • Jle took the money much as Ccmtc in later years took the 
subscriptions of the faithful, but he had fnot, like Comte, any now 
revelations to promise. His later essays soften, if they do not 
retract, the opinions of his «earlicr writings, and were not of a kind 
to make miich impression upon a world which had changed more 
rapidlj^ than hinwelf. 

Begging, even on the loftiest principles, is not an elevating occupa- 
tion ; and there are some symptoms of deterioration in Godwin’s 
character. He is rather querulous for a philosopher. That, indeed, 
is not very surprising. A moderatb experience in the critic’s trade 
will convince any one that nobody is so irritable os your thoroughly 
candid man. He is so plainly in the right that one who finds fault 
with him must be monstrously unreasonable. Godwin was there- 
fore sensitive to criticism from early years ; and it is no wonder if, 
in later life,»wdth an uneasy family, and under continual difficulties, 
he should have become peevish and fretful. The habit of covering 
his irritability under a cloak of candour comes out oddly in many of 
Godwin’s letters. After describing Ilayley very unfavourably in 
one of them, he adds, “ Damn him. I say this in the sobriety 
of my judgment, and without a spice of resentment.” ^ Godwin 
damns a good many people pretty heartily on these terms. He 
quarrelled more or less persistently wdth most of his friends— with 
Mackintosh, Parr, Holcroft, and even for a time with Lamb. His 
unreasonable love of reasoning must have bben as amusing in his 
literary relations as in his love affairs. Some letters which passed 
between him and Kemble, on the occasion of his unfortunate theatrical 
ventures, exhibit him as bno of that inconvenient race — the authors 
who invite criticism, but think that criticism, if hinted, is an imper- 
tinence, and, if detailed, an insult. A very curious bit of self- 
analysis ^ shows that ho even morbidly alive to the faults of 
character in which these weaknesses w^ere rooted. He describes 
(1) Vol. ii., p. 189. (2) Vol. i., p. 358* 
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even too strongly his strange diffidence, his want of tact and sym- 
pathy, his coldness- of temperament, and the awkward contrast 
between his daring as a thinker* and his weakness in active life. 
The confession explains sufficiently the difficulty of perfonal dealings 
with a man whose emotions were so oddly masked bjr his reason or 
concealed under diffidence. And yet he was J^ndamentally amiable, 
as appears most prominently in his relations to women and youths. 
In early life he asked his sister to choose a wife for hiift, and dis- 
cussed the lady whom she suggested with the deliberation of a 
diplomatist of the old school. I have already noticed, the qlieer 
mixture of passion and argument, or rather ‘1 ho substitution* of argu- 
ment for passion, in his later love-letters; yet we are told that 
when his first marriage was announced two ladies shed tears. Thei 
singular letters written by One of these ladies, Mrs. Inchbald/seem 
to imply that her love «v'as changed by the disappointment into 
something very like spite. Even on the occasion of Godwin's great 
loss, she replies to his appeal for sympathy by insulting remarks 
about the woman he had lost, and proposes to breRk off their 
acquaintance for ever. He sent her his play a year or two later, 
and she congratulated him on attaining a place among the 
honoured few who, during the last century, have entirely failed in 
writing for the stage.’’ ^ A partial reconciliation seems to have 
taken place afterw^ards ; but MrS! Inchbald’s persistent bitterness is 
perhaps as strong a proof as others of a less disagreeable kind, that 
Godwin could bo very charming to some women. Perhaps they 
recognised the general kindliness and loftiness of feeling which lay 
beneath his external foibles ; female society might thaw his habitual 
diffidence. Perhaps, too, it is truo that women generally like 
priggishness and conceit. 

Another peculiarity of Godw’in’s is more conspicuous. One 
marked peculiarity of his whole life was the influence which 
ho exerted over young men. Shelley is only one, though by 
far the most celebrated, of the ingenuous admirer^ who found 
in him a temperate and kindly adviser, and believed in him 
with the hero-worship of youth. The influence was perhaps 
owing in part to Godwin’s amazing confidence in the power of 
reasoning. When wd h^ve grown up, we begin to resent argu- 
ment. W e have made up oifr minds and don’t want to be assailed 
by a* battery of syllogisms directed against our most cherished 
principles. But a young man is naturally sensitive to the implied 
compliment, when a reputed philosopher, deals with him as a reason- 
able being. Godwin really acts up to his principles and tries to 
convince his young friends, instead of qverawing them' by authority. 
When Shelley, still a lad without fame, went off to Ireland and 
proposed to reform mankind out of hand, most men would have set 

(1) Vol. ii., p. 77* 
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him down as a crackbrained enthusiast. Godwin reasons with him 
gravely and sensibly. “ You say,” he writes, ** what has been done 
within the last twenty years ? O that I could place you upon the 
pinnacle of ^es from which these twenty years would shrink to nn 
invisible point! It is not after this^fashion that moral causes work 
in the eye of him wh 9 looks profoundly through the vast and — allow 
me to add — ^venerable machine of human society.” Such advice 
might coine with a good gmee from one of the lew men who had 
never justified the revolutionary violence with which his principles 
wete associated, nor been frightened by the violence into disavowing 
the priitoiples. He might fairly represent to the youthful imagina- 
tion the ideal philosopher, fixed in his opinions, mild in applying 
them, 4Uid anxious to conquer by the fairest of weapons. 

Moreover, all Godwin^s writings ate really marked by elevation 
of tone and generosity of feeling. When he blunders, he blunders in 
great measure from taking too high an estimate of tho fundamental 
goodxess and intelligence of the species. His doctrine is lofty in 
substance, &nd is to bo propagated by worthy means. Coleridge, a 
thinker of a ve^ different school, speaks of him in 1811 (in a letter, 
it is true, addressed to Godwin himself) as the philosopher who 
gave us tho first system in England that ever dared reveal in full 
that most important of alT important truths, that morality might be 
built up on its own foundation, lik^ a castle built from the rock and 
on the rock, with religion for the ornaments and completion of its 
roof and upper stories.” The morality thus founded on pure reason 
was to win adherents by reason alone. When Godwin's personal 
merits came in question, his literary vanity was easily aroused and 
the philosopher became irritable. But in speculative discussions 
he is true to his principles. His belief in the power of reason is 
genuine to the last. No rationalist is freer from a too common incon- 
sistency. Reason is so plainly on his side that he asks for nothing 
but fair play for his arguments, instead of asking, as too many of us 
ask,»that hi^opponents should be treated as incapable of argument. He 
pushes his hatred of tyranny into an extravagant hatred of all 
government ; but his hatred is steady, consistent, and uncom- 
promising, though never flaming into passion. The calmness of his 
temperament enables him to cultivate that* rarest of all virtues, a 
tolerance not founded upon indiffei^nee. Such philosophy might 
well impose upon a generous and imaginative youth ; and Queen 
Mab and the Revolt of Islam may best be described as God- 
winism sublimated into poetry. To many people, perhaps, it is 
hardly made more readable by the change ; for I suspect that most 
readers are soon wearied Jby Shelley’s phantasmagoric unrealities. 
His fame, however, though founded on infinitely better claims than 
his reproduction of Godwinism, may reflect some interest upon the 
Political Justice. 
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Godwin’s treatise in its general design reminds us rather of 
French than of English models, fle is what so few Englishmen 
are— a thorough-going ^^ergotisf.” His treatise embodies what is 
called inexorable logic. In other words it represents the really 
illogical frame of mind which refuses to be shocked iby a reductio ad 
ahsurdtm. One principle is ridden to death.^ That principle is the 
supremacy and all-sufficiency of reason. As a true prophet of the 
era, Godwin makes a clean sweep of all tradition. He rejects all 
that implicit reason which has embodied the past experience of the 
race in dumb^ instinctive prejudices, without becoming articfulate 
in logical demonstrations. So far his affinities are distinctly French, 
and, like Tom Paine, he represents the English reaction of the 
French movement. But it is plain that he has sat at the feet of 
other teachers. He ranks Humo with the most illustrigifS and 
venerable of men ^ forJiis logical profoundness ; and it is chiefly 
from Hume that he borrows his philosophical armoury. The influence 
of the great sceptic is evident throughout the book. Following 
Hume, he rejects the social contract and the d priori ddfctrine of the 
rights of man, popular with the school of Kousseau. He borrows 
Hume’s arguments against freewill, though perhaps not thoroughly 
understanding them, and accepts Hume’s utilitarianism and his 
admission of the unselfish impulses. Godwin’s philosophy, in short, 
is derived from Berkeley and Htime ; his sentiment from the revolu- 
tionary doctrines then triumphant in France ; but he gives a turn of 
his own to the adopted materials. The main outlines of his curious 
system may be briefly indicated. 

All the revolutionary theories, and Godwin’s among them, start 
from the assumption of human equality. Man, in their dialects, 
means the colourless unit which remains when abstraction has been 
made of all the peculiarities of race, goveniment, and religion that 
cause one man to differ from another. This metaphysical entity, 
admirably fitted to be tho subject-matter of beautiful mathematical 
demonstrations, is then identified with the concrete apimal ; and it 
is assumed that because man, stripped of all spbcific qualities, 
must be everywhere the same, therefore men, as clothed with all 
those qualities, must be the same. Thus all appeals to history and 
experience may be suinmarily set aside as irrelevant, because refer- 
ring to the accidents instead* of the essence. But how arc we to 
determine the qualities of human nature in the abstract P for some 
primitive quality must be left to afford a point of adhesion for our 
logic. Godwin’s answer is again modelled upon Hume. Man is 
not only devoid of innate ideas, but almost, it would seem, of 
innate capacities. The mind, if there, be a mind, is nothing but a 
series of thoughts and sensations, which may or may not inhere in 
some hypothetical substratum.^ Hence the person is entirely built 
(1) “ Political Justice,” vol. ii. p. 491. (Third*edition.) (2) Ib., i. 25. 
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up of the Tarious ideas which have somehow cohered in 
what may or may not be a mind. We begin life without 
innate principles or instincts, hnd though some differences of 
animal structure must be admitted, they are comparatively trifling. 
^'It is the impression that makes the man, and compared 
with the empire of ^impresaion the mere differences of animal 
structure are inexpressibly unimportant and powerless.”^ Large 
brains are ‘'made by many thoughts, not thoughts by the brain. It 
is needless to ask whether this doctrine be legitimately derived from 
Hume, or should not lead to a self-destructive scepticism. Godwin 
infers from it the indqfinite modifiability of every human being. 
The embryo man is so nearly a zero that everything which makes 
the complete adult is due to the accumulation of ideas poured in 
since* ^is birth. When the process takes place legitimately it is 
called reason. When illegitimately, we have the various forms of 
eiTor which produce vice in morality, tyranny in politics, and 
inequality in society. We ^ust naturally conquer error. The will 
is entirely dfetermined by opinion, if the will be anything but opinion ; 
and therefore truth is omnipotent. You have nothing to do but 
to exhibit to a man adequately the reasons for right conduct, and ho 
•will inevitably adopt it. The passions, even those which have been 
regarded as strongest, ma^ be easily conquered, if only their nature 
is clearly exhibited. Man, therefore, is ‘‘perfectible, or, in other 
words, susceptible of perpetual improvement.'' 

The morality founded upon this doctrine is utilitarian ; but not 
in the ordinary sense. The weak side of the old utilitarianism was 
the necessary imperfection of its appeal to experience. In framing 
a calculus oft human happiness it started from the individual, instead 
of the social, point of view. It tried, that is, to reckon the conse- 
quences of an action, without taking into account the history of the 
social organism which can alone explain its moral development. 
Godwin shares this weakness. But most utilitarians started also with 
the flrst principle that a man's own happiness could be the only end 
of his action^. Their doctrine was, therefore, identified with the 
doctrine of pure selfishness, whether backed or not by some reference 
to supernatural sanctions. The opposite school, which sought to 
discover the moral law in pure reason, endieatoured to dispense with 
any empirical test. Morality must have no reference to happiness, 
to save it from degenerating into mere prudence. Godwin borrows 
from both sides. He is an intellectual utilitarian. Morality, as he 
reiterates, is nothing but a jcalculation of consequences. It is a kind 
of moral arithmetic.® That action is best which produces the 
greatest sum of happiness. ^ Vice is a wrong calculation, and virtue 
a right calculation of consequences. Everard Bigby thought it his 
duty to blow up King James and his parliament.^ His motives 
(1) Ib., i. 40. (2) Ib., i.‘86. (3) Ib., i. 173. (4) Ib., L 167. 
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miglit include ^he most admirable philanthropy ; but the action was 
wrong, because a right calculation wduld have shown him to.be mis- 
taken in the estimate of its consequences. Moreover, in calculating 
consequences, we are bound to pay no more regard tf our personal 
interests than to those of any One else. If I had to phooso between 
saving the life of F6nelon, ^fhen employed upon his “ immortal 
Telemachus,’* and saving the life of lys valet,*! should clearly have 
done most good by saving F^nelon ; tlfat is, I ought toJiavc saved 
him. If I had been the valet, L ought, by the very same showing, 
to have preferred my master’s life to my own. Further, if the valet 
had been my •brother, my* father, or my benefaetor, « the case 
would not have been altered.^ “ Gratitude, therefore,” so far as it 
implies personal considerations, “is no part either of jiu^tice or 
virtue.” The fact that a man is my father does not makes his happi- 
ness intrinsically more vqjuable. It should not therefore iiAuencc 
my conduct as a reasonable being. This part of Godwin’s theory 
startled his contemporaries, and wus abjindoned at a later peripd by 
himself. Yet it is but the logical corollary from his principles, and 
Godwin scarcely saw that to abandon it was to make an admission 
fatal to his system. * 

Thus interpreted, utilitarianism seems to be fairly obnoxious to 
one of the alternative accusations gencraily levelled against it. It 
docs not sanction selfishness, but it proscribes an impossible standard 
of heroism. I am to act as an angelic spectator,^ freed from all the 
lies and prejudices of my condition and animated only by an 
impartial desire for the hapi^iness of all men, would wish me to act. 
Every man “ is bound to consider himself a debtor in all his 
faculties, his opportunities, and his industry to the general welfare. 
This is a debt which must always be paying, never discharged.” 
The least deviation from the path which leads to the greatest happi- 
ness of the species is a crime. Every man “should feel himself 
obliged to scruple ” ((|y. not to scrujJc ?) “ the laying out his 
entire strength and forfeiting his life upon any single instance of 
public exertion.” This is in fact the creditor and debtor theory 
of Calvinism, translated into philosophy. When we have done all, 
w’e arc unprofitable servants. 

Man, then, is not merely a reasonable being, but is, so to speak, 
created by reason. He is hardly oven the sheet of white paper, on 
which experience is to write its arguments. His very tissue is itself 
woven out of argument. Since good arguments naturally prevail 
over bad ones, man, could a hearing for the truth be secured, might be 
actually constructed of right reason. Keason should be the sole 
judge of truth ; the sufficient sanction of morality ; the sole agent in 
regenerating society. For somehow ‘things have gone terribly 
wrong, and though man as he might bo has indefinite capacities for 
(1) Ib., i. 129. \2) Ib., i. 133. 
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wisdom and virtue, man as' he is has been most accurately painted by 
Swift.^ He is a Yahoo, and id to be made into an angel. It has 
come to pass, as a matter of fact, that society is bound together by 
instincts, rathv than by reasoned convictions. A modem utilitarian 
might appeal tp experience as showing the paramount importance 
of those instincts. But with Godwin* who reasons from the nature 
of man considered as a colourless unit, provided only with a capacity 
for reason <and for happinesfi, such an appeal is impossible. An 
instinct is not reason, and therefore must lead to superstition 
instead of science. Loyalty impKcs obedience not founded on 
reason, and such obedience is but anothcdr name for sldvery. A man 
who has resigned his reason into the hands of another may be 
indefiniti^ely misled. Bcason, which starts from assuming the equality 
of mankind, must condemn monarchy and aristocracy, which imply 
some natural inequality. Therefore, as Gtpdwin says, “ it must be 
laid down as a first principle that monarchy is an imposture.”® But 
this is^a trifle. Government is nothing but regulated force;”® 
but force i»' not argument, therefore all government is wrong. 
*‘That any man or body of men should impose their sense upon 
persons of a diflJefent opinion, is, absolutely speaking, wrong, and in 
all cases deeply to be regretted ; ” though in some cases the evil, 
essential to government, must bo endured.^ The cases, however, on 
Godwin’s showing, would be few. « Association of any kind is bad, 
for even voluntary associations tend to suppress the free play of 
individual sentiment.® 

This simple logic makes a clean sweep of all political in- 
stitutions. In an ideal country the constitution would consist 
of two articlles ; the first dividing it into equal electoral districts ; 
the second prescribing means of electing a national assembly, 
“not to say that the latter of these articles may very probably 
be dispensed with.”® Hence, he thinks, would speedily follow 
the breaking up of the empire into a confederacy of small re- 
publics, and another “suflSciently memorable” consequence — ^“the 
gradual extinction of law.” Even criminal law, as he argues at 
length, is a blunder. The gallows is most illogical. It appeals to 
fear instead of reason. “What would not man have been long 
before this, if the proudest of us had no hopes but in argument P ” ^ 
When a man has a knife at our throats there is some excuse for 
coercion. Yet even here there are doubts. “ The powers of reason 
and truth are yet imfathomed.” Marius repelled the assassin by the 
grandeur of his appeal. WTiy should not we P “ It would be well 
for the human race if they were all in this respect like Marius, all 
accustomed to place an intrepid confidence in the single energy of 

(1) Qod^nn frequenily refers to Swift as a great political teacher. See c,g, ii. 209* 

(2) Ib., ii. 48. (3) Ib., i. 230. (4) Ib., i. 268. (6) Ib. Book iv. diap. iii. 

(6) Ib., ii. 292^ (7) Ib., ii. p. 334. 
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intellect.” ^ But we don’t punish a man 1;ill his violence is over. 
That is more illogical still. To; punish with a view to future 
restraint is abhorrent to reason^” To punish for reformation is 
abpurd, for reason has nothing in common with coercic]^. Beason 
is omnipotent ; if my conduct Jbe wrong, a very simplo statement, 
flowing from a clear and comprehensive view, will mahe it appear to 
be such ; nor is it probable that there fs any perverseness that would 
persist in vice, in the face of all the recommendations \^ith which 
virtue might be invested, and all^the beauty in which it might be 
displayed.”^ , 

The good simple Godwin^! After this it is a trifle to, observe 
that he abolishes monarchy, aristocracy, churches, armies, laws, 
associations, inequality of property, and marriage. All promjscs are, 
in some degree, evil ; for to .promise is to limit in some degreq the * 
future exercise of my reason.^ The unalterable promise mtide in 
marriage is specially objectionable; and Godwin observes with his 
usual calmness that “ the abolition of the present system of marriage 
appears to involve no evil.”^ It is, he says, an importvit question 
whether in a reasonable state of society, the rule would bo pro- 
miscuous intorcouTBc, or an adherence of particular ^airs, so long as 
they mutually agreed. lie thinks the latter alternative tho most 
probable, because ‘‘it is tho nature of the human mind to persist for 
a certain length of time in its opinion or choice.”® Thus society is 
finally pulverized and reduced to a mere agglomeration of indepen- 
dent atoms combining and separating according to chance or tho 
dictates of pure reason. This result itself is happily to be brought 
about, not by violence, but by the diffusion of sound reason. Modern 
worsliippers of Individualism may seem to be feeble^ plagiarists 
from Godwin. 

Tho result of applying Godwin’s principles is of course to bo the 
advent of the millennium. Everybody is to be good and happy. 
The labours of every man for half-an-hour a day will supply the wants 
of all men.® The abolition of law will load to tho disappearance of 
crime. If man docs not become, strictly speaking, immSrtal, his life 
may bo prolonged beyond any assignable limits,^ and we shall realise 
the vision of Franklin, who expected that one day mind would 
“become omnipotent gver matter.”® Another consequence would 
follow which excited particuljir attention. According to Godwin, 
tho population was kept down because some people acquired more 
than their fair share of wealth. “ The established administration 
of property,” as ho put it, “ may be considered as strangling a con- 
siderable proportion of our children in* their cradles.”® Wallace 
had suggested in a rather paradoxical pamphlet (1761), that a com- 
munity of property, otherwise desirable,*would lead to an intolerable 

(1) Ib., ii. 338. (2) Ib., ii. 341. (3) Ib., i. 196. (4) Ib., ii. 608. (6) Ib., ii. 609. 

(6) Ib., ii. 484. |(7j Ib., ii. 627. ;(8) Ib.f ii. 603. (9) Ib., ii. 467. 
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multiplication of our niimbers. Godwin replied that the fear was 
altogether premature. Three-fourths of the earth are uncultivated, 
and the cultivation is at present v^ry imperfect. “ Myriads of cen- 
turies of inci^asing population may pass "away, and the world be yet 
found sufficient for the support of its inhabitants.” ^ The anticipated 
evil may be Ifeft to the consideration of our wise, virtuous, and 
immortal descendants; who wiU perhaps by that time be omnipotent 
over matter. 

f 

Mr. Paul speaks of Godwin as in some sense the originator of 
** pljilosophic radicalism.” The school, however, which was more 
specifically* known by that name, has a different genealogy, and was 
bitterly opposed to Godwin upon this very issue. Bentham (Godwin^s 
senior by some years), and his disciple, James Mill, were the leaders 
of thjit*^school of thought ; and to them Godwin^s whole method was 
utterly abhorrent. The question was first brought to the surface 
by the essay of Malthus. After the true English fashion, Malthus 
met his semi-Gallican antagonist, not by opposing to him a different 
generalisation, but by fixing upon a particular point. The force 
of Malthus's reasoning has gained for him an established position in 
political economy ; and his theory is recognised as a particular case 
of Mr. Darwin’s struggle for existence. Godwin’s full reply to 
Malthus was delayed till 1.820. It failed, says ]\[r. Paul, to excite 
much attention, because the interes]^ in Malthus had already died out. 
That is doubtless true in part ; controversy had ceased ; but it is 
also true that Godwin^s treatise is the weakest and most ill-tempered 
of all his philosophical writings. He seems to be quite incapable 
of understanding hjs antagonist’s position, and sometimes argues 
for him when he fancies that he is arguing against him. Godwin’s 
ideas seem to have ossified in some respects, and he attacks Malthus 
with a complete want of discrimination. One characteristic, how- 
ever, is curious. There is an apparent inversion of positions. The 
opponent of all government thinks that themneiont Peruvians must 
have been a prosperous people, became all their wealth was divided 
into three equgl parts, of which one went to the priests, and one to 
a paternal government.^ The so-called atheist attacks the Christian 
— Cobbett’s Parson Malthus ” — on the principles of the gospel. 

Nature,” he tells us, takes more care of^ her works than such 
irreverent authors as Mr. Malthus aje apt to suppose.”® And the 
retort, whether consistent or not, was in this case tolerably relevant. 

It must be remembered, in fact, that in Malthus’s first edition the 
moral cheek was omitted, and even in later editions was pro- 
nounced to have been histbrically of little importance. The argu- 
ment, therefore, whatever its true import, might naturally appear to 
Godwin and his supporters ‘^to be equivalent to the assertion that 
vice and misery were providentially ordained features in human 
(1) lb., ii. 618. (2).« On Population,” p. 62. (3) Ib., 219. 
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society. Malthus^ in his later form, argues with irresistible force 
that want of prudence must generate vice and misery. In .his first 
shape he seemed to that, as a matter of fact, men were governed 
by prudence at all. So Tar from being the reasoning beings of 
Godwin’s fancy, they were under the absolute dominion of a blind 
impulse. They mi^ltiplied fls thc^ beasts multiply, and were 
restrained, as the beasts arc restriyned, by famine, or its fore- 
runners. Malthus, in fact, starts with the explicit assertion of 
the principle made familiar by Jtfr. Darwin’s use of it and already 
stated by Franklin. If it were not for the competition of other 
species, said Franklin, the eartli might * be entirely * overspread 
with fennel ; and, on the same principle, by the descendants of a 
single nation. When men are brought under the same rule 41 s other 
animals, the implicit statement seems to be that men are brutes. 
Malthusianism is thus thg converse of Godwin ism. Godwin assorts 
the potential supremacy of reason ; Malthus its actual nullity. And 
Malthus, in an excellent letter addressed to Godwin ii^ these 
volumes,^ indicates the application of his theories to Godwin’s whole 
doctrine. The inequality of wealth, against which Godwin protests, 
is necessary, according to Malthus, in order to stilnulate prudence. 
The competition of political economists is the struggle for existence 
of naturalists. It is a necessary form of progress so long as men 
partake of the animal nature, •iind are tempted to gratify their 
passions in defiance of reason. The strongest and wisest find in it 
a sufficient motive for energy, and arc enabled to hold their heads 
above the mere scramble for a livelihood of the less civilised masses. 
The controversy between Godwin and Malthus is thus the indication 
of a deeper discord. It is the first action in the long warfare 
between the political economists and the various prophets of Utopia ; 
between those who, appealing to facts as they are, are tempted to 
regard the present order as final ; and those who, looking forward 
to a reign of justice and happiness, are tempted to fancy that it may 
be summarily introduced in defiance of existing facts. Malthus 
had clearly the best of the argument on the particular*issuc selected; 
but the world cannot afford to dispense with the dreamers, who, if 
their speculations be futile, help at least to keep alive the enthusiasm 
of humanity. That vas^the service which Godwin rendered in his 
generation ; and the singular futility of his proposed abolition of all 
social bonds should not blind us to the generous sentiment which 
underlies them. 

Godwin’s later essays, the Enquirer (1797) and the Thoughts 
on Man (not published till 1830, though written at an earlier 
period), qualify his views materially. It is one of his doctrines that 
a man should always be ready to revise his opinions, for how else 
can he be devoted to reason ? and he availed himself liberally of the 

(1) Life, i. 321. • 
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privilege. In 1798 he notes in a private memorandum^ that ho 
wishes to modify the Political Justice. He has not yielded a 
proper attention to the empire of* feeling/' nor, by consequence, to 
the value of private relations ; and he Vishes to admit that meji 
have most important differences at tlmir birth. A happy marriage, 
the best of all educations, had doubflcss brought him truer viewa 
of the value of domestic affeptions; but these concessions, fairly 
worked out^ would have cut very deeply into his whole political 
system. Unluckily he had never Jbime or inclination to reconstruct 
his theories. Both volumes, ho^yever, contain much interesting 
writing. . iThey have Godwin's characteristic merits.* The style ia 
rather too smooth, and Godwin is given to terribly trite classical 
^ustral^ons after the old-fashioned model; but the style, if over 
smooth^ is lucid, and the appropriate exponent of a mind alwaya 
calm, candid, and in earnest. He argues ^fairly and thoughtfully;, 
and even when ho indulges In commonplacics, as, to say the truth, 
he indvilgcs pretty freely, his evident conviction of their importance 
redeems them from contempt. The most pleasing part, to my taste 
at least, is that which deals with education. Godwin's sympathy 
with youth is alVays amiable, and in education wc are still most in 
need of his favourite doctrine. The old brutal theories, which 
treat the infant mind as a more receptacle into which ideas are to bo 
crammed by main stress of birch and discipline, whether it be or bo 
not capable of assimilating them, is not so rampant now as then ; 
but it has left beliind it some aw^kward legacies in various forms of 
scholastic pedantry. Godwin urges vc^ry forcibly that the teacher 
should aim at stimulating the desire for knowledge instead of 
injecting knqwlcdgo ready made ; and should try to turn out youths 
of five-and-twenty with teachable minds, not with minds ready to 
teach the universe.^ A hint or two of this kind might bo useful at 
our universities. It can hardly be said, however, that Godwin's 
essays have much permanent literary value.* They have almost as 
little of Hazlitt’s vigour as of Lamb's humour. An anecdote related 
by Hazlitt may illustrate the degree in which Godwin possessed this 
last quality. When Godwin was writing the Life of Chatham, 
his friend Fawcet repeated to him one of the statesman's eloquent 
perorations on the familiar text about ant Englishman's house. 

The rains," said the orator, “ might enter it, and the winds might 
enter it, but the king might not." In Godwin's version this became, 

“ The winds of heaven may whistle round it, but the king may 
not " — a statement revealing quite a new constitutional check. 

Godwin's two successful novels, Caleb Williams and St. 
Leon, are of more interest than the Essays. They seem both 
to be connected with the* speculations of the Political Justice. 

(1) Life, i. 294. (2) ** The Enquirer,** p. 76. 
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Caleb Williams was intended, as the original preface declared, to 
give a ‘‘ general review of the modes of domestic' and imiecorded 
despotism by which man becomeef the destroyer of man.” Godwin 
had himself explained sensibly enough, though with some queer 
illustrations, the obvious objodtion to the hybrid genjis of pamphlet 
novels. Ilomer, he thinks, nfeant tl^e Iliad as an ‘^example of 
the fatal consequences of discord amojig political allies.” In prac- 
tice it has enhanced the false lustre* of military achievements.”^ 
Whatever Homer meant, the efficient moral of a story is apt to differ 
from that intended by the author, In fact, the logical objection is 
as strong as th*e artistic. A novel can shqw at most whart would 
happen if the novelist wore in the place of Providence. From 
Caleb Williams it would bei difficult to draw any decided, infer- . 
cncc. Falkland, the refined - hero, is supposed to be a victim^tC the 
absurd superstitions of hop our. This induces him, first, to murder 
a ruffian who has grossly insulted him ; then to allow two innocent 
men to be hanged for the crime ; and finally to carry out, for many 
years, a relentless persecution of poor Caleb Willianffe, who has 
divined his secret. The most obvious moral is that you ought not 
to have half a conscience. If Falkland had been thoroughly 
virtuous, he would not have committed murder ; if thoroughly 
vicious, ho would not have been tortured fo death by remorse. But 
fortunately this childish design of enforcing a political theory did 
not spoil Godwin’s story. The situation is impressive, and, in 
spite of many clumsy details, is impressively represented. The 
spectacle of a man of delicate sense of honour writhing under the 
dread of detection, and opposed by an incarnation of vulgar curiosity, 
moves us to forget the superfluous moral. • 

A similar conception has been worked out in two well-known 
modem novels, l^aul Fcrroll, and Eugene Aram. Godwin 
appears, from a paper described by Mr. Paul, to have thought 
of treating the last subject himself ; and j)ossibly suggested it 
to the late Lord Lytton, who was one of his latcgt youtjiful 
admirers. The contrast between ISugeiio Aram * and Caleb 
Williams is curious. The later novelist has altogether the 
advantage in the construction of the plot and the attention to 
artistic proprieties, The^c is a correct love affair interwoven 
with thorough literary skill; •the chief figures are dexterously 
balanced ; there is a i:)ropor comic man in the background ; a senti- 
mental conclusion to a secondary story to contrast with the tragic 
conclusion of the main plot ; and except ,that Aram himself is an 
intolerable stick, and discourses about the True and Beautiful, no 
judicious critic could find fault with ^the design or execution. 
Godwin has no such mechanical skill, and little of what we should 

{l)llb., 133. 
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call poetical imagination. His characters do not live, and are not 
dexterously picked out. A love story which is intruded is common- 
place and rather coarse. A rambling account of a den of thieves 
suggests recollections of Gil Bias. It is meant to he politically 
instructive, an^ is tiresome and irrelevant ; and yet the story lays 
hold of us. The main reason, is obviSus. The author may not have 
mastered the story, but the story has mastered him. He is possessed 
a^d dominated by his charS^cters. Though ho is neither a Fielding 
nor a Scott, he interests us as die would have interested us by 
describing a real set of adventures of similar character. In the 
hands ofV a more powerful writer, Falkland and his victim might 
have been more alive ; but few writers could have communicated to 
,us mors vividly the strong fascination by which Godwin watches the 
creatu;reB of his fancy. His straightforward sincerity and the genuine 
interest of a moralist in the working out (Of an ethical problem are 
at the bottom of Godwin's success. 

St. Leon is' an inferior work. Here, too, indeed, there is 
a striking ‘situation, possibly suggested by Godwin's speculations 
on human immortality. A ruined noble has retired to a 
quiet retreat to enjoy domestic happiness. He hospitably 
receives an old man, jiersccuted, broken down, and anxious to 
die, who slowly intimated that he is the possessor of the secret 
of immortality and of the philosopher’s stone. St. Leon^ may 
only have it on condition of revealing it to no one. It has 
been a curse to its proprietor, who has learnt the foll}^ of trying to 
vary from the kindly ways of man." St. Leon’s temptation, his 
unwillingness to possess a secret which will separate him from his 
family gradually yielding to the desire of boundless wealth and life, 
is strikingly set forth. Here Godwin has to deal with a problem 
. to his taste ; and he writes with a power reminding us of Caleb 
Williams. Enough is done to suggest that the story might be 
impressive in other hands. An immortal ihan is surely a theme for 
a great artist. The Wandering Jew seems to be a legend as 
appropriate f6r poetical treatment as Faust, though it has not 
been fortunate enough to find a higher sponsor than Eugene Sue. 
Hawthorne, in his unfinished novel, seems to have been thinking of 
n similar motive ; and we may wonder Ay^hrrt he would have made 
of the strange psychological problems suggested by a man over- 
whelmed by the too complete fruition of his desires, cut off from 
human sympathy by immunity from human suffering, and at last 
anxious only to resign the gift for which we should all at first sight 
profess to be anxious. But Godwin makes the interest turn almost 
exclusively upon the difficulty felt by St. Leon in accounting for his 
sudden wealth. That is a difficulty which might surely have been 
surmounted by a man of talent with a possible eternity in front of 
him. The story becomes a rather commonplace romance, devoted 
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in great part to an attack upon the Inquisition, and now barely 
readable. • 

It is needless to speak of, Godwin’s labours as an antiquarian and 
a hianufacturer of children’s books. It was not by such work that 
he-made a mark on the world. They were written gain bread, 
not influence. If he expected more from the assays, long afterwards 
published, upon the Christian religion, Jiis calculations were mistaken. 
He said nothing that can now bo startling, or that was movcl even 
at the time of writing. Hut his •creed deserves a word of notice, 
if only as greatly influencing and .probably identical with the creed 
of Shelley. Godwin was cdled an Atheist, and, in a sense, may 
have deserved the name. Wo find his nephew, Charles Clairmont, 
lamenting pathetically that the idea of God and a future state is so, 
deeply rooted ” in him that he fears that he will never beetle to 
get over it.”^ Conscientious perseverance may do much in such 
matters. When, however, another disciple of Godwin boasts of 
having made a convert to Atheism, Ood*vin rebukes him, and calls 
his zeal of prosolytisra ” in such a cause unnatural.^ Godwin 
explains that he does not believe in an “ intellectual ^od, a God made 
after the image of man,” but that he thinks a man wrong who is 
without a sense of religion. From other passages it seems that Godwin 
was in a state of mind common enough, ‘though not so commonly 
avowed. He distinctly disbelieves in the God of Christianity, and 
regards him as not only a fiction, but an immoral fiction. He docs 
not “believe in God” as those words would bo understood by a 
Deist, or even by a Pantheist. His belief, if it is to be called a 
belief, is too vague to be fixed in a formula. It vanishes when 
looked at directly. Hut he feels deeply the importamco of those 
vague emotions of awful reverence which are prompted by a calm 
contemplation of the mysteries and infinities of the surrounding 
universe, and is anxious to preserve without attempting to explain or 
justify them. In later years ho seems to have become more tolerant 
to the established order, and less anxious to upset existing beliefs. 
Yet the legacy of essays called by him Cliristianity TTnveiled, after 
the familiar title of Holbach’s essay, was meant as a destructive 
attack upon the popular creed, and it is significant of the change of 
feeling that a man so genuinely convinced of the supremo importance 
of a candid utterance of all dpinions, did not think it a duty to 
fire the mine in his lifetime. Mr. Mill tells us in his Autobiography 
that reticence upon such points was considered to be a duty in his 
youth, and the bankrupt bookseller may, be excused for not openly 
^expressing the scepticism which men of more independent position 
desired to retain in a smouldering condition. 

Leslie Stephen. 

(1) Life, ii. 187. (2) IV., ii. 263. 
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During a recent visit , to Salt Lake City I happened to ask one of the 
leading Mormons what works,* in addition to the Book of Mormon, 
would giv^ me a fair idea of* the religious doctrines professed hy the 
Latter-day Saints and of their history, as they themselves desire to 
hav^ it told. The gentleman addressed most kindly offered for 
my acceptance several .‘books, among* which were Pamphlets by 
Orson Pratt, one of the twelve Apostles of the Church, the Key to 
.the Science of Theology by Parley P. Pratt, and the Rise, Pro- 
gresSJ ^d Travels of the Church of ‘Jesus Christ of Latter-day 
Saints by President George A. Smith. • 

So far as religious tenets are concerned, the authority of the works 
mentioned may doubtless be accepted as final. With regard to the 
historical pSrtion of the subject it is different, and here a certain 
allowance must be made for the bias of a religious partisan ; but it is 
not the less interesting to read this brief^ but stirring history, as it 
is told by those who played a prominent part in its events. 
Having studied these books, I shall endeavour to give a short 
account of Mormonism, as it is descAbed by the Mormons themselves, 
and as it appears to myself, being personally little predisposed to 
regard it favourably, but convinced that its case has seldom been 
fairly stated to the public. 

A certain practical importance attaches at present to the subject, 
for the future position of Mormonism in the Union is among the 
many difiicult political problems now offering themselves for solution 
in the United States of America. It presents indeed, upon a small 
scale, a similar difficulty to that caused by the existence of slavery 
in the Southern States : as to how far it is possible to maintain poli- 
tical .federation between communities differing essentially in their 
social institutions. The American Constitution is wonderfully 
elastic, but it has proved impossible to retain slaveholding States 
permanently within its limits. Is its elasticity sufficient to admit 
into the Union a State which would legalieo polygamy ? Hitherto 
a negative answer has been given by Uongress to this question, and 
the claims of Utah Territory to become a State have been urged in 
vain ; but the steady increase of population and wealth is constantly 
strengthening those claims, and they cannot much longer be ignored. 
The fourth unsuccessful attempt to obtain admission as a State of ^ 
the Union was made in 1872^, when the population of Utah already 
exceeded that of Nevada and Nebraska combined (at the date of 
their admission), being upwards of 105,000 ; and a memorial to 
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Congress was adopted, praying for admission into the Union as a 
Sovereign State. The constitution then proposed for the State, 
which was to bear the name of Beseret, was approved by the people 
of the Territory, with only 368 dissentient votes ; ft provided for 
women’s suffrage, and minority representation. ^ 

The admission of Nevada, ^Nebra^a, and Colorado, all of them 
neighbouring territories with inferior population to Utah, appears 
to justify the assertion of the Mormbns that the unpopularity of 
their religion was the sole cause of their exclusion. Had Deseret 
been created a Sovereign State in 1872, the controversy as to 
polygamy might have entered upon a new>nd critical phase, as the 
State Legislature would doubtless have claimed the right to legalise 
plurality of wives within its own jurisdiction. No such right can bo 
claimed by the existing legislature of Utah, whose powers are 
restricted by the provisions of the Act of 1850, to which the ^erritory 
owes its political existence. All laws of the Territorial legislature 
must have the sanction of the Gover^^or (who is appointed* by the 
President of the United States), and are passed sftbjcct to the 
approval of Congress. The Judges of the Territorial Supreme Court 
are also appointed by ^e President, so that tfie control of the 
Federal authorities is complete over all departments in the Territory, 
and it is natural that tho Mormon colnmunity should aspire to a 
more independent position. Hr is questionable, however, whether 
independence would not prove a disadvantage to the Mormons, as 
tending to. bring them into direct collision with popular feeling, 
which has always been more or less hostile to them throughout the 
Union, while the Federal authorities have acted a friendly part. 
During seventeen sessions of the Utah Legislative Assembly, the 
power of disapproval has only once been exercised by Congress, and 
then (as might huvo been expected) in relation to the law of 
marriage. The Washington Government has afforded protection to 
the Mormons against local officers and judges. President Grant, 
in particular, having recently braved considerable^ unpopularity 
by removing the Chief Justice of the Supreme CoUrt of Utah for 
arbitrary and illegal conduct ” in his dealings with tho Latter-day 
Saints. Again, a few years ago the United States officials in Utah 
set at naught the Tefritiirial law under which jurors were selected 
nnd summoned, rejecting those who professed their belief in Mormon 
doctrines. Where tho value at issue exceeds $1,000, an appoal lies 
to the Supremo Court of the United States, and a case tried by a 
packed jury, and given against the mynicipal officers of Salt Lake 
City, was accordingly appealed. Tho unanimous decision of the 
Supreme Court at Washington was, ^ that the jury had not been 
legally impanelled, and the judgment of the Utah court was reversed. 
Great rejoicing was caused at Salt Lake City by this decision in the 
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Engelbrecht case, as proving that the inhabitants of territories had 
rights in. common with their countrymen, and that ther^ was justice 
in the United States even for the* professors of a very unpopular- 
religion. • 

It may appear strange that in the freest of lands, and in the latter 
half of the nineteenth century, ^ legal *doubt should have existed as 
to whether civil disabilities wese attached to any form of religious 
opinion ; but it must be remedibered that the evidence of an atheist 
was very recently rejected in English courts of justice, and the Legis- 
lature of North Carolina expelled last year a member, because he 
conscientieusly declared h^s disbelief in the existence of a God. The 
fact is that, even in Protestant countries, complete religious toleration 
is limited«to certain recognised persuasions, so that feeble and unpopu- 
lar sects have still to unite in claiming for -themselves the same liberty 
of conscience which has been conceded to all numerous and powerful 
dissenting bodies. Science now demands from theology absolute and 
uncondiiional freedom, and tlys day can hardly be far distant when 
theological heterodoxy wdll cease to involve any civil penalties in a 
free country. At present the Mormon refugees of the llocky 
Mountains dcmari& only that amount of (|jvil and religious liberty 
which the Constitution professes to guarantee to every American 
citizen, and which the Pilgrifu Fathers found for themselves on the 
wild New England shore.’’ They* complain that their enemies 
have told their story, that their own statements have been ignored, 
and that no credit has been given to them for an honest attempt, in 
these latter days, to put in practice the doctrines of the early Christian 
Church. Even their enemies wdll hardly deny that they displayed 
faith, courage and endurance, w'hen they resolved, after , being 
expelled from one settlement after another, to plunge into the 
unknown wilderness, and to found a new Zion beyond the existing 
limits of the United States. These qualities have triumphed over 
great physical difficulties, and a stranger is astonished at the pros- 
perity yrhich Mormon industry has produced. A carefully organised 
system of irrigation has converted a barren desert into a productive 
garden, and has had the remarkable effect of raising the permanent 
level of the lake ten feet higher than it was in 1850. Every require- 
ment of the religious community is abundantly Supplied by contribu- 
tions, assessed and collected upon voluntary principles. Besides the 
immense new tabernacle, a temple is now in course of construction, 
almost Egyptian in its massive grandeur, towards which all the faith- 
ful contribute, those who caqnot afford money giving their labour. 
The Indians in Utah have been conciliated by the humane policy of 
feeding, clothing, and teaching, instead of fighting them. The old 
accusations of violence and cruelty towards Gentile emigrants, or 
Mormon deserters, if not altogether disproved, have at least been 
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lived down in recent timeB, and the ejdstence of a military camp near 
Salt Lake City is now, probably, more unnecessary than it would be 
at any other town west of tjie Ro(?ky Mountains. In order to appre- 
ciate the tranquillity, sobriety^ and steady industry of Deseret (as 
the Mormons prefer to name their country), it may be contrasted 
with Nevada, an adjoining State almost identical with Deseret as to 
soil, climate, and mineral productsf The so-called Silver State 
stands now pre-eminent in the Dnion for its turbulent iftanners, for 
the number of its liquor-shops, tftid as being the only State which 
legalises public gambling. Of -course Nevada is morply padhing 
through a certain rude stage* of her existence, just as California has 
deme bofore her, and she, too, will one day set her house in order ; 
the remarkable point is that ytah should, alone among tht? young, 
communities of the far west, "have altogether escaped such a condition 
of things. To many persons this will appear to be sufficiently 
explained by the fact that the Mormons both preach and practise 
habits of extreme temperance, almost amounting to total abstinence 
from every sort of stimulant. * 

Considerable hostility undoubtedly exists between the Mormons 
and some of their Gentiljj fellow-residents ; this is greatly due to 
the bitter attacks of certain local newspapers upon the Latter-day 
Saints, and upon those who show them any favour. ^Vlien I was in 
Salt Lake City the Governor of* Utah Territory was very severely 
assailed for his alleged partiality towards the Mormons, and a grim 
hope was at tho same time expressed that Mr. Brigham Young 
might shortly take the place merited by him “ at the only fireside, 
which we know of, large enough to accommodate him and the whole 
of his family. That such expressions are publicly used in speaking 
of a man whom tho great bulk of tho community regard as an 
inspired prophet, is a sufficient proof that no terrorism is now exer- 
cised against dissenters from the dominant church of Utah, To a 
stranger like myself, desirous of understanding as far as possible the 
tenets of their faith, a frank and friendly reception was, accorded by 
such of tho Mormon leaders as I had an opportunity of visiting. 
Every explanation asked for was at once afforded, but I do not feel 
justified in mentioning names, or in repeating any private conversa- 
tion, although it was {)robably not intended to be confidential. A 
passing stranger can only see the external surface of society, and in 
this respect there is nothing very remarkable in Salt Ijake City. The 
parlour of a flourishing Mormon householder does not differ much 
in appearance from that of an Englishman, who happens to have a 
numerous family, with a large proportion of sisters or daughters. 
A new and somewhat startling sensation is, however, experienced 
during the ceremony of introduction on first hearing the words : 
** Now, Sir, let me introduce you to another of my wives.’* The 
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strajigeiiess of these words mainly, consists in the very fact that they 
are uttered, not by a dark-skinned barbarian, but by a gentleman 
answering to the description of the* English soldiers given by Le Oon- 
scrit de 1813 : “ blancs, bien ras4s, comme de bons bourgeois, — aAd 
in a room with all the familiar surroujidingB of civilised domestic life. 
The public worship of the Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-day 
Saints, as the Mormons invariably designate their own sect, is con- 
ducted with great simplicity, very much as it is in an English 
dissenting chapel, and the preponderance of ladies is by no means 
greater than that to which wo are accustomed in peaces of Worship 
generally.* The only marked peculiaritj* is the administration of the 
Lord's Supper in water instead of wine, and of this sacrament it 
appear^*to be customary for all the f/iithful present to partake, old 
and young alike. The hymns are sung by a mixed choir of young 
men and women, and addresses are delivered by eminent Mormon 
elders. When I was present the speakers were Mr. Daniel H. Wells, 
mayor*of Salt Lake City, a«d Mr. Cannon, brother of the delegate 
from Utah ^erritory to Congress. All religious argument was based 
upon the authoyty of the Bible, to which the Mormon revelations 
claim to be additional^ but in no sense contrary. Various Mormon 
doctrines were touched upon, and special allusions were made to the 
persecutions undergone by the Saints in past times, and to those 
which appeared to menace them i& the future. Although not yet 
half a century old, the Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints 
has passed through a baptism of fire, and living men can speak with 
mingled pride and sorrow of personal friends who died as martyrs 
to their religious faith. Thirty years ago Nauvoo in Illinois was a 
Mormon settlement, almost equal in population and prosperity to 
Salt Lake City at the present day ; those who witnessed its total 
destruction can hardly be considered idle alarmists, when they allude 
to the possibility of trials yet to come. T^je tone of the speakers 
was thoroughly practical, exhorting to industry and sobriety, to 
abstention fsom all stimulants, including tobacco, coffee, and tea, 
and to the cultivation of all the useful arts, ‘‘even those of war, 
if necessary to the safety of our community.’’ These exhortations 
were mainly addressed to the juniors present, a saving clause being 
inserted for those seniors who had borne the burden and heat of the 
evil days, and who, having now established this mountain refuge for 
the Saints, might require to “solace decaying nature” with an 
occasional narcotic. The addresses breathed a tolerant and rational 
spirit, the doctrines inculcated wore simply those of a charitable form 
of Christianity, and there was no mention of that peculiar domestic 
institution which sums up in the minds of so many all notions con- 
nected with Mormonism. 

After all it is upon “ plural marriages” that the interest as wdl 
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M the hostility of the outer world has always been concentrated ; a 
Mcfrmon is simply regarded as a man with a number of vfiyes, and 
beyond this most people know little, and care less, as tp the doctrines 
or customs of the Latter-day S|iint8. Were it not for their polygamy, 
it seems probable that the I^ormons might now onjoy the same 
perfect toleration which is extended* in America to other forms of 
religious eccentricity, and that DeSferpt would long ere this have 
taken her place among the States of the Union. On the*othor hand, 
it must be borne in mind that polygamy is a comparatively recent 
innovalbioD, cojidemncd by the Look of Mormon in the strongest 
possible terms : — 

“ Tho "word of God burthens mo bocauso of your grosser crimes. Fpr behold, 
thus saith Iho Lord, this people (the Nophitos) begin to wax in iniquity ; they 
understand not tho scriptures ; ‘for they seok to excuse thomselves li^cause of 
the things which were written concerning David and Solomon his son. Behold, 
David and Solomon truly had many wives and concubines, which thing was 
abominable before mo, saith tho Lord ; wherefore, thus saith the Lord, I have 
led this people forth out of the land of Jerutmlem, by tho power of mine arm, 
that 1 might raise up unto mo a righteous branch from the fruif of the loins of 
Joseph. Wherefore I, tho Lord God, will not suffer that this people shall do 
like unto them of old. Wherefore, my brethren, hear me,* and hearken to tho 
word of tho Lord ; for there shall not any man among you have save it be ono 
wife, and concubines he shall have none ; for I, tho Lord God, dolighteth (sic) 
in the chastity of women.” * 

These are the words of ‘‘ Jacob, the brother of Nephi,^^ and words 
could hardly be more distinct or emphatic; but theologians can 
generally manage to explain away inconvenient texts and hard 
sayings, while in this caso it may be held by the Saints that the 
above injimctions were repealed by the subsequent Revelation on 
Celestial Marriage. This tardy revelation, vouchsafed to Joseph 
Smith shortly before the close of his career, is the sole warrant for 
plurality of wives — a practice which is general among the Mormon 
leaders, but not througjiout the community at largo. With them, 
as with Mahometans or Hindoos, polygamy is doubtless very much 
a question of expense, and I was informed on good ^authority that 
probably about one in four of the Saints is the husband of more than 
one wife. The majority, therefore, adheres in practice to the 
^‘Doctrine and Covenants,” which book is a rocognisod authority 
upon articles of Mormon ffaith, and declares '' that one man should 
have one wife, and ono woman but one husband, except in caso of 
death, when either is at liberty to marry again.” Tho number of 
wives ascribed to eminent individuals is usually exaggerated, sixteen 
being the largest number admittedly married to one man, and six 
constituting the household of a wealthy and influential elder. 

The Mormons compare themselves tew tho Jews, as well as to the 
early Christians ; they have been a persecuted people, driven forth 
to wander through trackless deserts, and are now living apart from 
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their neighbours in a theocratic .commonwealth of their own. Their 
precedents on behalf of polygamy are mainly drawn from the Hebrew 
Scriptures ; bpt they also assert that they have in their favour the 
example of the primitive Christian Church. Without going into 
their arguments, it may bo at once ^conceded that polygamy was 
sanctioned by the ancient Hebrew law ; but it is not the less out of 
date in the new world of America, and is a standing peril to the 
Church of Latter-day Saints. By an act of the Utah Legisla- 
ture the right of suffrage has bden conferred on “all American 
wonfen, native or naturalised,’^ and it hardly seemi^ possible that 
polygamy 'can long survive such legislation. At present the exten- 
sion of the franchise among persons, few of whom are “ native ” 
Americas, and many of whom are very imperfectly educated, 
probably strengthens the hands of the Mormon leaders by swamping 
entirely the Gentile element. But such j£n effect is not likely to 
be permanent, for the rising generation will bo educated ; in 1871, 
just after the passing of the act above referred to, sixty per cent, 
of the girls between four and sixteen years of age were enrolled as 
scholars throughout Utah Territory, being slightly in excess of the 
percentage among boys of the same age. Equality between the 
sexes in education and in electoral privileges must tend to bring 
about social and religious equality also, and the example of their 
independent sisters in Wyoming Territory, where women enjoy 
complete civil rights, will not be thrown away upon the ladies of 
Salt Lake City. The tone of jmblic feeling throughout the neigh- 
bouring states and territories is more favourable towards “ Tvoman’s 
rights ” than it is in any other part of tho world ; and even if this 
be partly due to a reaction produced by Mormonism, it cannot fail 
in time to influence the female electors of Utah, Thus it is possible 
that a peaceable solution of the difficulty may be found, and 
polygamy may be abolished, not by external force, but by consti- 
tutional action within the Mormon community itself. 

Meanwhile, this church of the nineteenth century possesses 
amazing vitality, and seems to carry us back to a bygone era of 
belief, exhibiting as it does tho phenomenon of a religious sect 
heartily convinced of its future mission and claiming the present for 
its own. While other churches look to the past for all that is best 
and truest in religion, the Latter-day ^Saints regard the present also 
as a period of miracle and revelation. They expect, in the imme- 
diate future, the conversion of all who inhabit their vast continent 
with as serene a confidence* as that with which the early Christians 
seem to have anticipated the evangelisation of the Boman Empire. 
It may be said of them that in theology they maintain the modern 
doctrine of continuity, rather than ancient theories of convulsion 
and catastrophe. Accepting, in a literal sense, the Jewish and 
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diristian Scriptures, they apparently entrain no fear lest scientific 
research should undermine their* faith, as they look for a continuous 
course of revelation, which sh^lll harmonise theology with the 
general advance in human’knowledge. • 

The title of Parley P. Pratt’s recent work, Key to the Science 
of Theology, 1874, may seonr almost to involve a Contradiction in 
terms ; but it indicates the desire of a distifiguished Mormon theo- 
logian to keep abreast, if possible, of the scientific spirit^ of the age. 
Whether the attempt to do this njay have proved successful or not, his 
policy is surely wiser than that which has frequently placed science 
and theology in opposition.so direct, that .every conquest .of know- 
ledge over ignorance has appeared to be also a victory over religion. 
Indeed, Mr. Parley Pratt is entitled to a welcome from the, lovers of 
free thought, considering how rarely theologians seek to identify , 
the progress of their own tenets with that of humanity fn every 
department of science and art, and how seldom it is that they do not 

“ Grow pale * 

Lest th(jir own judgments should becomo too blight, ^ 

And their froo thoughts bo crimes, and earth have too much light.” 

To quote his own words ; — 

‘‘ Tho creeds of the Fathers seem to have been cast in the mould of other 
ages, to bo adapted to a more narrow sphere of intelloctuol development, and to 
bo composed of material too much rosembling cast-iron ; or, at least not suffi- 
ciently elastic to expand with the expansion of mind, to grow with the growth, 
and advance with the progressive principles of the ago. For these reasons, 
perhaps more than any other, tho master spirits of the age are breaking loose 
from tho old moorings, and withdrawing from cstahlishod and venerated 
systems.” 

Holding these views, Mr. Parley Pratt has aimed at embodying, in 
his introductory key, a general view of what he calls tho Science of 
Theology, in a concise and somewhat original manner and style, as 
gathered from revelation, history, prophecy, reason, and analogy.” 
The revelation and prophecy referred to and founded upon arc: 
partly those accepted by all orthodox Christians, partly those of 
recent date (such as the Book of Mormon and the Doctrine and 
Covenants) peculiar to the followers of Joseph Smith. It is hard 
to reconcile polygamy with the progressive principles of the age,” 
and with modern ideas as to tlje social position and dignity of woman ; 
but Mr. Parley Pratt is not without a scientific jjlea on behalf of his 
theological dogma. He maintains that — 

“ Tho principal object contemplated by this law is the multiplication of tho 
children of good and worthy fathers, who will teach them tho truth, and this is 
fer preferable to sending them into the world in tho lineage of an unworthy or 
ignorant parentage.” — “ A wise legislation,^ or the law of God, would punish 
with just severity the crimes of adultery or fornication, and would not suffer 
the idiot, the confirmed, irreclaimable drunkard, the man of hereditary disease. 
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or of Ticious habits, to possess br retain a wife ; while at the same time it would 
provide for a good and capable man.to honorably receive and entertain more 
wives than one.” — *^The restoration of pure laws and practices has already 
commenced to improve or regenerate ar&ce. A holy and temperate life ; pure 
morals and manners ; faith, hope, charify ; cheerfulness, gentleness, integrity ; 
intellectual development, pure truth, and krowledge will produce a race more 
beautiful in form and features, stronger ai^ moro vigorous in constitution^ 
happier in temperament a^d disposition, more intellectual, less vicious, and 
better prepared for long life and gpod days in their mortal sojourn. Each 
generation goyernod by tho samo laws will still improve.” 

This sounds plausible enough in theory, and perhaps the result of 
polygamy as practised in TJtah is, that a large proportion of offspring 
is bom to rthe most energetic, intelligent, and industrious citizens. 
In an age when there is reason to fear an increasing tendency to 

non-supvival of the fittest,” such a result may be admitted as tend- 
ing to«counterbalancc some of the disadvantages attending plurality 
of wives. • 

The highest types of domestic animals have been developed under 
a system of breeding and scjjcction, very similar to that which is 
advocated in the above quotations, and the burden of proof seems to 
rest upon those who maintain that a high typo of humanity cannot 
be developed aftet a similar fashion. Should the Mormons succeed 
in carrying out practically, for a few generations, any such ideas us 
arc above alleged to be the "main objects contemplated in their law 
of polygamy, they would have fair grounds for tho belief that they 
are destined to inherit the whole earth. 

A race of human beings developed (if such a thing v ere feasible) 
by strictly scientific selection and culture could not fail to gain tho 
upper hand in the general struggle for dominion, but it remains to 
be seen whether any success in this direction will attend the system 
of tho Mormons. 

“ Our physical organisation, health, vigom, strength of body, intellectual 
faculties, inclinations, &c., are influenced very much by parentage. Hereditary 
disease, idiocy, weakness of mind, or of constitutioh, deformity, tendency to 
violent and ungovernable passions, vicious appetites and desires, are engendered 
by parents ; and? are bequeathed as a heritage from generation to generation.” 

These are the words of a leading apologist of polygamy, who founds 
an argument in his own favour upon this truth, now generally 
admitted, but almost as generally ignored. ^ It is impossible here to 
discuss so wude and so difficult a question, and I must limit myself 
to these few brief quotations from the Key to the Science of Theo- 
logy, leaving the reader to judge of their worth. 

The series of pamphlets Orson Pratt contains discussions on a 
great variety of questions connected with Mormonism. In particular 
the Divine Authenticity of the Book of Mormon ” is considered at 
great length, as well as the question : Was Joseph Smith sent of 
GodP^^ 
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Hr. Orson Pratt endeavours to show, in the first place, that to 
expect more revelation* is not nnstriptuml; secondly, that it is not 
iinreasomhle; and thirdly, that it yi indispensably necessary, fie then 
goes on to compare the evidences of the Book of Mormon and of the 
Bible, alleging that both alike have been confirmed by miracles, and 
that the prophecies of the Biblei especially those of Isftiah, have been 
fulfilled in the Book of Mormon and in the history of Mormonism. 
Throughout his elaborate arguments he assumes tho genuipeness and 
authenticity of the Bible, an assun^tion which he is of course entitled 
to make in arguing with orthodox Christians. Ilia position is : ^ho 
truth of the Bible rests upon^sufficiont evidence, and this evidence is 
in every way weaker than that which can be adduced for the Book 
of Mormon — ^therefore, d fortiori, the Book of Mormon is true. 
Wliatcvcr may be the flaw in this syllogism, those whom ArchdQgoon 
Paley satisfies cannot fail to have some trouble in disposing bf Mr. 
Orson Pratt. Towards otTier Christian sects, whose creeds are an 
abomination unto the Lord,’’ the Mormon apostle displays but^ little 
brotherly feeling. Upon Papist and Pfotestant alike 1^ pours out 
the vial of his wrath and contempt in language almost too forcible 
for quotation, but he seeks to base every reproach directed against 
them upon texts from the orthodox Scriptures. Tho pamphlet, 
entitled : “ The Bible and tradition, without further revelation, an 
insufficient guide,” is, in fact, a ^powerful onslaught upon modern 
Christendom, perhaps as damaging as any that a professed unbeliever 
could h.ave made, althoxigh in this case the assailant accepts with 
reverence the Christian Scriptures, seeking to found thereon a revela- 
tion newer and more complete. 

It is somewhat disappointing, if the Book of Mormon is to bo 
accepted as tlie new revelation, to find it so very inferior, alike in 
matter and in style, to its great predecessors. Jfoarly equal in bulk 
to tho Old Testament, it lacks altogether the poetic grandeur and tho 
graphic force of the Hebrew Scriptures, although the biblical phrase- 
ology has been laboriously imitated throughout. It is styled : An 
Account written by the Hand of Mormon upon Platon "taken Trom 
the Plates of Nephi. Translated by Joseph Smith, Jun.” 

“Wherefore it is an abridgment of the record of tho people of Nephi, and 
also of tho Lamanites ; wtttton to the Lamanites, who aro a remnant of the 
House of Israel ; and also to Jew aai Gontile : written by way of command- 
ment, and also by the spirit of prophecy and of revelation. Written and sealed 
up, and hid up unto tho Lord, that they might not be destroyed ; to como forth 
by the gift and power of God unto tho interpretation thereof : sealed by the 
hand of Moroni, and hid up unto the Lord, to come forth in due time by the 
hand of Gentilo ; tho interpretation thereof by the gift of God.” 

“ An abridgment taken from the Book of Ether also; which is a record of 
the people of Jared ; who were scattered at the time the Lord confounded the 
language of the people when they were building a tower to get to Heaven ; 
which is to show unto the remnant of the House of Israel what great things the 
Lord hath done for their fathers ; and that they piay know the covenants of the 



TVie sacteA. jrolume is Aividod info thirteen books, bearing tbe 
names of various prophets, one of wliom is Mormon. Tbe last book 
is that of Moroni, who sa^ : — • 

** Behold 1, Moroni, do finish the record of my Father, 'Mormon. Behold, I 
have but few things to write, which things I have been commanded by my 
Father. And now it camo to pass that after the great and tremendous battlo 
at Cumor{ih,* behold, the Nephites who had escaped into the country southward, 
were hunted, by tfio Lamanltes, until they were all destroyed ; and my father 
also was killed by them, and I, even remain alone to write the sad tale of the 
, destruction of m,y people. But behold, they are gone, and I fulfil the com- 
mandment of my father. And whether they .will slay me, I know not; there- 
fore I ViU write and hide up the records in tho earth, and whither I go it 
mattereth not. Behold my Father hath made tlfis record, and he hath written 
the intent thereof. And behold, I would write it also, if I had room upon tho 
plates ;«but I have not ; and oro I have none, for I am alone ; my father hath 
been slain in diattlo, and all my kinsfolks, and I have not friends, nor whither 
to go ; and how long tho Lord will suffer that I may live, I know not. Behold, 
four hundred years have passed away since the coming of our Lord and 
Saviour.” 

And now behold, we have written this record according to our knowledge 
in the characters, which are called among ns the reformed Egyptian, being 
handed down and altered by us, according to our manner of speech. And if 
our plates had boon sutDciently large, w& should have written in Hebrew ; but 
the Hebrew hath been altered by us also ; and if we could have written in 
Hebrew, behold, ye would have had no imperfection in our record. But the 
Lord knoweth tho things which we have written, and also that none other 
people knoweth our language, thoroforo he hath prepared means for the inter- 
pretation thereof. And those things are written, that wo may rid our garments 
of the blood pf our brethren who have dwindled in unbelief. And behold; 
these things which wo have desired concerning our brethren, yea, oven their 
restoration to the knowledge of Christ, is according to the prayers of all tho 
saints who have dwelt in tho land. And may tho Tjord J esua Christ grant that 
thoir prayers may be answered according to their faith ; and may God the 
Father remember the covenant which be bath mado with the house of Israel ; 
and may he bless them for ever, through faith on the name of Jesus Christ. 
Ameif.” • 

% 

The record in question professes to contain a history of the 
American continent from the date of its first colonisation by Jared 
and his brother at the time of the disperaion from Babel down to 
the year a.d. 420, when Moroni, th^ last of the Nephite prophets, 
buried his plates in the hill of Cumorah. This account of pre-historic 
America is but a tedious composition, full of battles and slaughter, 
full of proper names, of reiterations, and of unnecessary phr£|.ses. 
We are told how the Jareditcs, emigrants from the valley of Nimrod, 
who “ did carry with them Deseret, which by interpretation is a 
honey-bee,*’ attained to great civilisation and prosperity in North 
America, and were utterly destroyed by internecine warfare about 
the year 600 b.c. They w^re succeeded by a ** remnant of the hoiu^ 
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id Joseph,’’ brought from Jerusalem in the reigh of Zedekiah to 
inherit the laud. These appear to* havo crossed the Pacific Ocean, 
landing on the west coast of South America, whence they eventually 
overspread that continent! They separated before long into two 
distinct nations, known as ]!^ephites and Lamanites, the former 
migrating from the persecutiBns of fhe latter, anJ sailing forth 
into the west sea by the narrow neck* which led into the land north- 
ward.” Through the personal ministry, df Jesus Christ, ♦who visited 
them shortly after his ascension^ the Nophites were converted from 
the Mosaic to the Christian faith,. whicli was in time accepted by the 
Lamanites alsS ; and for two hundred jnjars they prospered and 
multiplied, and there was no contention in the land, all things being 
common among them. This golden age was succeeded by^a period 
of apostasy; “ and from that lime forth they did have theij* •goods 
and their substance no luorc common among them, and they began 
to bo divided into classes, and they began to build up churches unto 
themselves, to get gain, and began ^o deny the true church of 
Christ.” A terrible war broke out between •the Nophites, now 
settled in North America (known as the land Desolation), and the 
Lamanites, who invaded them from the land Bounfiful, lying south- 
w^ard of the Isthmus of Darien. This war ended in the annihilation 
of the Nephites, an exceeding fair and*delightsomc people,” while 
a degraded remnant of the Lamanites still survive, after fifteen 
centuries of rapine and discord, under the name of American 
Indians. Now the heads of the Lamanites were shorn ; and they 
were naked, save it were skin, wrhich was girded about their loins ; 
and the skins of the Lamanites w’ere dark, according to the mark 
which was set upon their fathers, which was a curse upon them 
because of their transgression.” Thus the term Got tile is properly 
used to denote the ic/iitc mtm, as distinguished from the copper- 
coloured house of Israel, and the Mormons themselves are expressly 
described as the Genlilc Saints.” For the remnant of Joseph a 
glorious future is prophesied. They, the despised rqjlskins,. shall 
have the land for their inheritance, and it shall be “ aiand of liberty 
unto the Gentiles, and there shall be no kings upon the land.” They 
arc to bo the chief agents in building the New Jerusalem, and will 
be converted and rcdccaned before their brethren of J udah. 

The story of the plates, from which the sacred book is said to 
have been translated, first into English, and subsequently into nearly 
all the European languages, is of some interest from an archaeo- 
logical point of view, and may be told in a few words. They are 
described as having been found by Joseph Smith in a cyst composed 
of six stones, smooth on the inner surfaces, and firmly cemented 
together. This stone box was buried in the side of a hill near 
Palmyra, in the state of New York. The plates had the appearance 
of gold, were six by eight inches in width and length, each plate 
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being nearly as thick as common tin. They were filled on bo\h 
sides with small characters beautifully engrayed, and were fastened 
at one edge with three rings running through the whole; thus 
bound together they formed a volume about six inches in thicknessi 
a part of which^ was sealed. Yarious unsuccessfiil attempts were 
made by the enemies of Josep|;L Smitli to obtain possession of these 
plates^ and they finally disappeared^ having been examined and 
described by* eleven persons* whose testimony, signed with their 
names, is added to the Book of Mormon. 

The evidence of these persons would have been more conclusive 
had not allof them been believers in theciew prophet * moreover the 
diappearance of the plates is not quite satisfactorily explained by the 
statement that they were restored to the charge of the angel under 
whose®'guidance they were discovered. ’ Still the actual existence, as 
well as the genuine antiquity, of plates such as Joseph Smith is said 
to have brought to light in 1827, seems to have been sufficiently 
verifiod«elsewhcre. ^ 

In 1843, nfear Kiilderhook, Illinois, in excavating a large mound 
six brass plates were discovered, of a bell shape, four inches in 
length, and covered with ancient characters. They were fastened 
together with two iron wires, almost entirely corroded, and were 
found, along with charco£d, ashes, and human bones, more than 
twelve feet below the surface of a mound of the sugar-loaf form 
common in the Mississippi Valley. Large trees growing upon these 
artificial mounds attest their great antiquity, and doubtless they 
contain much that will reward future investigation. No key has 
yet been discovered for the interpretation of the engravings upon 
these brass plates, or of the strange glyphs upon the ruins of 
Otolum in Mexico ; but when an amount of talent, learning, and 
labour, equal to that bestowed upon Egyptian hieroglyphics or 
Assyrian cuneiform characters, has been devoted to American 
antiquities, we may hope to learn something of those mysterious 
races jrhose history the Book of Mormon professes to tell. 

But if we admit that the plates themselves may have been genuine, 
our faith in the founder of Mormonism, as a sincere religious enthu- 
siast, is staggered by his mode of interpreting their contents. He 
tells us that he found along with the records an instrument, called 
by him the Urim and Thummim, amd described as consisting of 
“ two transparent stones set in the rim of a bow.” Through the 
medium of this instrument, he says that he translated the unsealed 
portion of these scanty records, the result being a bulky volume in 
English, but he does not explain whether he used it as a magnifier, 
nor how it proved to bo a Rosetta stone for his hieroglyphics, merely 
asserting that it was by the gift and power of God.” That Joseph 
Smith believed in his own mission his character and career alike 
appear to indicate, and the*many ecstatic visions which he describes 
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"Were probably real enough to him, but the compilation of the Book 
of Mormon was an act involving much time and labour, and cannot be 
accounted for by ecstasy. , * * , 

' In these days of La Salette and Paray le Menial it is, perhaps, too 
much to say that a miracle, in order to find acceptance among edu- 
cated persons, must be relegated to a •remote, age and country, and 
must be invested with a certain amount of external dignity. It is, 
however, a severe test of faith to be called upon to aced^t miracles 
and revelations from a prophet wdll known to men yet living as ‘‘Joe 
Smith, and referred to as “ Mr. S.” in the writings of 150 eminfent a 
disciple as Mr. Orson Pratt. A most remakablo man Mir. S. un- 
doubtedly was, capable of inspiring alike inedingnihil odio, ed 
indomato amor. The bitter hostility of his opponents was more 
than equalled by the devotfed zeal of his converts, and although 
murdered by mob violence at the early age of thirty-eight, he had 
already so well accomplished his work, that the new creed, instead of 
dying with him, continued to spread with increasing rapidity, and 
was preached by his apostles and elders in every quarter of the globe. 
He was a New Englander, born a.d. 1805 in the S^ate of Vermont, 
and began to have visions when ho was about fourteen years of age. 
In 1830 the Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints was first 
organised at Fayette in the State of i^ew York, and its head- 
quarters were moved gradually Westward, until a considerable settle- 
ment was formed in Jackson County, Missouri. Here it was expected 
that the New Jerusalem would be built, but an organised system of 
persecution drove the Saints out of the State of Missouri, and in 
1839 they took refuge in Illinois, where they built the city of 
Nauvoo in Hancock County, on the banks of the Mississippi, and 
enjoyed a short respite from persecution. But in 1844 popular 
hostility broke out with increased violence, and Joseph Smith (who 
had been frequently brqught before judicial tribunals, and invariably 
acquitted) proceeded with his brother Hyrum to Carthage, where 
they surrendered themselves prisoners on a charge of treason, the 
Governor of Illinois having promised them protection and a fair 
trial. On the 27th of June, 1844, a large body of men, with their 
faces blackened, surrounded the prison, and murdered the two 
brothers Smith. Severat of these men were indicted for murder, 
and were tried about a year *later, but they were acquitted. The 
persecution of the Mormons did not slacken after the death of 
their prophet, and in September, 1845, an armed mob commenced 
burning houses in Hancock County, while the authorities declared 
that the State was unable to protect the Mormons, and they 
must therefore go. Preparations were made by Brigham Young, 
President of the Twelve Apostles, and the other leaders of the church 
to explore the Eocky Mountains in accordance with an expressed 
intention of the deceased prophet, and in*February, 1846, the exodus 
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of the Mormons commenced. It was not, however, rapid enough to 
satisfy their enemies, and in Sep*tember the city of Nauvoo was burnt 
by an armed mob, •after several days’ sie^e, and the remnant of the 
Mormons was 'driven across the Mississippi into Iowa. In the spring 
of 1847 Brigham Young, with a party of pioneers, started from his 
winter quarters on the^ Missouri in se^irch of a place of settlement. 
On the 24th of July he reached the Great Salt Lake Valley, after a 
laborious march of more thah one thousand miles through an un- 
explored country. After erecting & fort, and hoisting the stars and 
stripes upon what was then Mexican territory. President Young 
hixstened'back to the banks of the Missouri, and in tlio fall of 184S 
he arrived once more in Salt Lake Valley with eight hundred 
yvuggoiWf and the main body of the Mormons. The severest hard- 
ships •Wpre undergone by these people,* not only during their march, 
but during the first two years after settling in this barren valley, 
four thousand three hundred feet above the sea, but strict dis- 
cipline«wa8 enforced in the cjimp, and a careful system of rationing 
was maintaiifed, until an abundant harvest at last put an end to the 
necessity. In 1850 the Territorial Government of Utah was organised 
by Act of Congress, and Brigham Young was appointed Governor by 
the President of the United States. From that time forward the 
new colony has continued tb prosper and progress with almost un- 
exampled rapidity, in spite of great disadvantages as to soil, climate, 
and situation. 

There are few countries on the face of the globe, whore the Latter- 
day Saints have not attempted to preach their gospel, but as a rule 
their preaching has not been tolerated. The records of their mission- 
ary efiTorts make it obvious enough why they obtain so large a 
proportion of their converts from Great Britain and Denmark, while 
sd few come from the Boman Catholic countries of Europe ; except in 
Scandinavia and the British Empire, the foreign missions of the 
Mormons have failed through the opposition of the powers that be, 
who have nof only prohibited the missionaries from preaching, but in 
many cases hate expelled them from the country. Even in Norway, 
so bitterly hostile were the ecclesiastics as to decide that the Church 
of Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints is not a Chridian sect, in order 
to deprive it of the protection guaranteed •by Norwegian law to all 
Christian dissenters. Three paragraphs from the Mormon creed, as 
stated by Joseph Smith himself, will show the injustice of such a 
decision : — 

t 

“ We believe in God, the Eternal Father, and in Ilis Son, Jesus Christ, and 
in the Holy Ghost. We believe that through the atonement of Christ all 
mankind may be saved by obedience to the laws and ordinances of the Gospel. 
We believe that these ordinances are : First, Faith in the Lord Jesus Christ; 
second, Eepentance ; third. Baptism by immersion for the remission of sins ; 
fourth, Laying on of hands fox^the Gift of the Holy Ghost.” 
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It is supposed that a larger percentage of the Danes than of any 
other nation has hitherto embraced Mormonism^ and a Danish news- 
paper is regularly published at Stlt Lake City. Since the separation 
of Schleswig- ITolstein from Denmark, the recruiting-ground of the 
Mormons has been reduced, *as their preaching has been rigidly 
suppressed in those duchies. * Of latp years^ the immigration into 
Utah from the European missions* has varied from one to four 
thousand persons annually. The most active attempts at propa- 
gandism appear to have been made about the years 1852 — 53, but 
in this county a Mormon mission was founded as early as 1837, 
six years before the Reveljftion on Celestial Marriage had* given its 
peculiar character to Mormonism. 

It was not until 1843, thirteen years subsequent to the publication 
of the Book of Mormon, and to the first organisation of the, Church 
of Latter-day Saints, that Joseph Smith proclaimed this new and 
startling revelation. The style of the document resembles that of 
the Book of Mormon, but it reveals a new and an everlasting, 
covenant,’’ distinctly at variance with the teachings ^f that book 
already quoted, and justifies the patriarchs, and David and Solomon, 
^*as touching the principle and doctrine of their having many wives.” 
It is addressed to ‘‘my servant Joseph,” and confers upon him “the 
keys and power of the priesthood : — Afid verily, verily I say unto 
you, that whatsoever you seal on earth, shall be sealed in heaven.” 
Upon “ mine handmaid, Emma Smith, your wife,” on the other hand, 
obedience and submission arc inculcated in the strongest terms. She 
is required to “ receive all those that have been given unto my servant 
Joseph — And I command mine handmaid, Emma Smith, to abide and 
cleave unto my servant Joseph, and to none else. But if she will not 
abide this commandment she shall be destroyed, saith the Lord.” 
The revelation contains twenty-five short paragraphs only ; it is 
somewhat apologetic in general tone, and is full of scriptural quota- 
tions and precedents. A considerate stipulation is made for the 
consent of the first bride, when another is to be espoused; “As 
pertaining to the law of the priesthood : — Tf any Tnan espouse a 
virgin, and desire to espouse another, and the first give her consent ; 
and if he espouse the second, and they are virgins, and have vowed 
to no other man, then Is be justified.” A marriage contracted under 
the new covenant, and scaled 1)y the appointed authority is valid to 
all eternity, whereas in the case of ordinary married persons death 
terminates tho contract, and for them in heaven there will be neither 
marrying nor giving in marriage. , 

Such are the terms of Joseph Smith’s revelation of Celestial 
Marriage, which reminds one of the convenient doctrines from time 
to time revealed to Mahomet upon analogous subjects. Ono more 
revelation and prophecy remains to be noticed ; it is said to have 
appeared in the “ Pearl of Great Price,*’ published at Liverpool in 
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1861, and to have been "'given by the prophet, seer and revelatory 
Joseph S.mith,’^ on Christmas-day, 1832. The date of publication ia 
the point requiring verification, and a genuine copy of the pamphlet' 
above-named Would be invaluable, as the language of the alleged 
prophecy has no prophetic anibiguity*, and the fulfilment has been 
complete. In a few terse words ate described the rebellion of 
South Carolina, and tlie consequent civil war, the appeal of the 
Southern States to Great Britain for aid, the arming of the slaves- 
against their masters, and the outbreak of hostilities with the 
Indians. If there is any accuracy in the dates as stated, Joseph 
Smith must 'have been a man of rare political sagacity and foresight. 

At the present day most of our religious creeds and systems re- 
semble ^e great ecclesiastical edifices of the middle ages ; relics of 
days, when faith was stronger and zeal was warmer. These magnifi- 
cent relics may indeed be renovated by ny)dem hands, and upon a 
humble scale they can be reproduced, but the power of originating 
such buildings has passed away, and ecclesiastical architecture is no 
longer a living art. So is it with the chief accepted systems of 
religion ; they have come down to us in their existing form from 
periods with whfch we have nothing else in common, they are not 
in harmony with the tone of modem life and thought, and could not 
have been established in modern times. Nevertheless they stand 
firmly on their ancient foundations,! and will long continue to stands 
more or less altered and repaired in accordance with modern exi- 
gencies. 

But the Mormon church is an exception ; it has been founded in 
these latter days, and may be said to have introduced a new order of 
ecclesiastical « architecture, although ancient materials have been 
largely employed. Hence the doctrines and history of this Church 
appear to deserve careful study, for it presents to us a living example 
of what its mightier predecessors must have been in their early 
career. The extinct dinoraismay be studied^in the existing apteryx, 
and thus (borrowing a fresh metaphor) among the fossils of the past 
we seem to find one recent specimen, still full of organic life, illus- 
trating the laws of growth, the habits, and the constitution of thoso 
species whose dry bones alone remain to us now. The living apteryx 
seems to be doomed ere long to become li^e its fossil congeners ; if 
so, the time for study and observation is short. 

Even those who have least sympathy with the peculiar doctrines 
of the Mormons may be willing to enter a protest in their favour, 
"when the issue really lies between religious liberty and persecution. 
They are the only Christian sect that has suffered in our own days 
severe persecution at the hands of professing Christians, and their 
cause on that account demands especial sympathy from all who 
advocate absolute religious toleration. David Wedderburn. 
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The past history of Architectftre — ^u]\dor which term is here included 
all building in which any degree of ocsthctic expression, over and 
above the mere materialism of construction, is aimed at — brings 
before us a long perspective of structures, nearly all of which have 
arisen under the influence either of despotism or of superstition. 
Mr. Buckle pointed out the social and political bearing* of- the story 
told by the oldest architectural monuments in existence. No wealth, 
no extravagance could have rendered possible the construction of 
buildings so vast and useless as the pyramids, save under the 
supposition of an unlimited power of ooini)elling labour without 
remuneration : they are the silent witnesses of a tyranny moro 
portentous than any under which ipen have since placed their 
necks. Equally do the temples of Egypt, \titli thbir forests of 
granite columns and avenues of sphinxes, which must have been 
the work of generations, speak of the predomin*hting power of a 
priesthood overshadowing the length and breadth of the land. In 
Greece, though we are no longer und^ the shadow of despotism, 
architecture is still the handmaid of superstition, and the temple is 
the only building of importance in the history of the art. In 
Imperial Romo the art was the costly plaything of sensual autocrats, 
though with that occasional pretence of public spirit often displayed 
under such circumstances ; and the great Baths built by some of the 
emperors form perhaps the only examples of grand buildings 
dedicated to the advantage of tho community at large. The Indian 
peninsula is strewn with temples erected in honour of tho grotesque 
or obscene deities for whom these richly but uncouthly decorated 
shrines seem fitting habitations ; the Mussulman conquerors, who 
transformed the Hindoo temples into mosques, boaufifigd the country 
with tho splendid tombs of themselves and their relatives ; and the 
Taj Mahal, the central gem of Indian Saracenic art, is the 
extravagant whim of an uxorious despot, carried out by the forced 

labour of slaves.^ The .great mediteval churches of Europe, which 

• 

(1) It is a curious freak of architectural history, that tho nearest parallel to this 
last-named work, so far as origin and motive are concerned, should he found (under such 
different social and political conditions) in the gow-gaw erection, with its gilt ginger- 
bread decoration, which stands at Kensington. •Tho parallel ends here, it must be 
admitted. Whatever the possible virtues of tho Indian lady commemorated by the 
Taj Mahal, she received as adequate and beautiful a memorial of them as arohitecture 
could furnish ; while it is to the credit of the late Prince Consort to say that nothing 
could bo moro out of keeping with his character than the piece of architectural 
iawdrinesB erected as a tribute to his memory. 
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form, in their union of logical construction with rich and picturesque 
effect, th^ loftiest achievements *of the architect, aroso in obedience 
to the aspirations of an ambitious and domineering religious caste, 
backed more dr less by that regal power which (with a keen instinct 
as to their common interests) has so frequently played into the 
hands of the priesthood ; and Jthe fun^s for these great works were 
obtained by a spiritual despotism perfectly effective in its results, 
whether exercised publicly off a large scale, or privately in thoife 
house-to-house visitations pictured •in Chaucer’s tale, where the 
friar,* having driven the cat off the most comfortable chair, seats 
himself by^he sick man’^ 'bedside to remark that — 

“ By God, wo owen fortio pound for stones.’* 

•• 

. In all»these instances, which includ6 the greatest monuments of 
the architecture of the past, we see the art practised for the delight 
or glorification of the few at the expense of the many — always the 
work of a privileged caste ^ of one description or another, and 
generally, in its fine&t forms, practised in honour of the gods ” or 
of religion.” 

It is scarcely rfeccssary to point out to any educated reader now, 
that architecture, since the rise of the modern or rationalistic period, 
has been practised on an essentially different basis from that which 
governed all* the great styles of the past, It has been not the 
spontaneous and natural development of style from originating 
constructive conditions, but the arbitrary selection of this or that 
style of the past as in itself the most admirable, and therefore to be 
used as a model for imitation. The radical distinction between this 
post-Renaissa^jLCo architecture and all that preceded it has been 
familiarised to general readers by the works of M. Viollet-le-Duc in 
France and of Mr. Fergusson in England, who have long laboured, 
the first as a practical architect and archocologist, the second as a 
theoretic critic, to show the essential falsity of the modern system. 
In the architectffre of the Italian Renaissance, indeed, the style of 
the Romans (itself an adaptation or corruption of tlic Greek) was 
used in a manner which realised a new and original expression, 
though involving an aesthetic falsity (to be touched upon just 
now) ; a manner which we adopted in what* may bo termed the 
Wren period, with the loss, however, off much of its refinement. But 
in the more recent period of the English revival, temples were 
adopted wholesale and in their complete form to serve as churches, 
as markets, as town-halls, ^s almost everything ; under the idea 
that the Greek temple being the perfection of the art, and incapable 
of improvement, we could not do better than reproduce it. The 
practical inconveniences resulting from the adoption of forms of 
building intended for different purposes and for a different climate, 
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as well as the ineffectiveness of a southern style in a northern atmo- 
sphere, could not but soon force themselves into notice;, and the 
recognition of these incompatibilities perhaps had a good deal to do, 
in conjunction with other less easily estimated influences, in bring- 
ing about the mediaeval revivaT, part of tho cry of its votaries being 
for our indigenous and '' Ohrifitian ” ptyle. It is now ebb-tide with 
the mediaeval revival ; but its effects remain, and may for some time 
remain, involving anachronisms which have more than a merely 
architectural influence, and the incongruity of which is hardly 
appreciated as yet, while they tond at the same time to obscure the 
perception of the essential eKcellenco of m*i5diocval archfteoture, and 
of its significance as a subject for study and suggestion in relation 
to the development of modern architecture. •, 

Mediaeval art and architecture arc in fact regarded at present, by 
those who seem to concern themselves most with the subject, through 
a highly coloured medium of semi-religious sentimentalism. Nor is 
it surprising that such noble structures ^s our cathedrals, addUionally 
hallowed by their association with the past, should stir Aich a feeling 
among the weaker brethren, when even clear-headed and practical 
philosophers confess to a love for crawling, though in a molluscous 
fashion,” about their precincts, and commit themselves to indiscretions 
about ‘^traceries.” It is diflicult, no dotfct, when contemplating the 
weather-stained and venerable features of these monuments, about 
which an atmosphere of calm and forgetfulness seems to hover (I 
speak, of course, of those which have as yet escaped the voracity of 
the restorer), and which appear to contrast our bustling and noisy 
days with the quiet we attribute to the olden time, to realise the fact 
that these structures had a totally different aspect aijd association 
when new or in progress. True that they were ostensibly erected to 
the glory of Grod ; ” true also that they exhibited, so far as the actual 
cathedral building was concerned, a supremacy of tho artistic over 
the merely utilitarian elements of building such as is rarely attained 
in tho present day, or in structures which are not thb productions of 
a caste. But, in fact, tho spirit of rivalry wliich prompted one con- 
ventual establishment to outvie another in the splendour of its build- 
ings, was as natural an outbreak of what is called healthy anta- 
gonism as that which! leads two provincial towms to endeavour to 
out-do each other in the costHness and extent of their town-halls or 
exchanges. The construction of the stone vault, which was tho great 
glory of the mediaeval builders, and about which so many rhymesters 
have rhymed (not to speak of one or two, poets), was a very practical 
matter indeed, involving knotty problems of stone-cutting and 
balance of pressures, and arising out of no sentimental feeling about 
^^embowed roofs,” but out of the logical endeavour to bring the 
original Boman round vault into harmony with the conditions of 
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design and construction in the more complex Gothic building. So 
little of (he modem sentiment had the mediseyal builders^ that they 
thought no more of removing and obliterating the work of a previous 
generation or architects, and replacing itTby a new building in the 
style they had themselves arrived at, than a modem engineer would 
think of removing an old bridge, constructed on an antiquated prin- 
ciple, to replace it by* an improved modem one. The conventual 
buildings in connection with the church (and they formed a ftir 
more important part, even architecturally speaking, of the entire 
group than most spectators of (heir dilapidated vestiges at aU 
realise) w^fe arranged and planned on» a scheme just as practical 
and matter-of-fact, in proportion to the sanitary knowledge and 
social hjJbits of the time, as that of a modern hotel — the place of 
whichf indeed, as the reader need hardly be reminded, the medimval 
convent* with its hosjntium to a considerablei^extent fulfilled. 

There was, in short, no glamour about mcdlocval architecture 
during jfche course of its production and elaboration ; the glamour is 
only projected upon^it in the phantasmagoria of modern enthusiasts* 
Those who have traced the constructive history of the leading 
features of Gothfb architecture, know that no more in this than in 
any other logically developed architectural style arc its characteristic 
features invented all at once in a fervour of sentimental aspiration ;; 
that buttress, vault, and pinnacle (and even in most cases the smaller 
ornamental details) are the results of long and often-repeated efforts 
to realise, first, the most practically sound use and application of the 
materials in meeting the difficulties of construction, and, secondly 
(or one should rather say simultaneously), the most effective disposi- 
tion and deegrativo treatment of those materials consistent with a 
strictly observed relation to their practical object: — ^to combine, in 
other words, a homogeneous and logical construction with an equally 
homogeneous and logical, but at the same time forcible and piquant, 
expression of that construction, in which* combination, speaking 
broadly, architecture in its highest and severest form really consists* 
In the great church which formed the crowning feature of the con- 
vent buildings, we come upon what may be called the poetry of 
architecture, in which the utilitarian clement becomes entirely sub- 
ordinate ; but even from this point of view the purely architectural 
logic of those buildings, and their beamty and fitness of detail, con- 
stitute their essential interest, quite apart from the halo of sentiment 
which has been thrown round them, and of which their builders pro- 
bably felt little or nothing. Our cathedrals, in short, owe their 
existence to the ambition and rivalry of powerful religious commu- 
nities,^ and their completeness and unity of architectural style to the 

(1) A striking instance of the kind of way in which this spirit of rivalry operated, exists 
in the grand west front of Peterborough Cathedral, which appears to have been entirely 
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genius of bol4 aspiring builders^ working out the constructive 
and artistic problem that came mt6 their hands, with a steadiness 
and continuity of progress which, in these days of distracted artistic 
aims, seems almost like an'intuition. • 

The architectural style that was developed by the mediaeval 
builders had, like every art, ite history of rise, and tulmination, and 
decline. As long as an art is a living^art, and* expressing the genuine 
sympathies and aspirations of men, it can never be a staticyiary one : it 
always aspires, it never looks b^ck. But, as in the case of a living 
organism, this very vitality includes the presage of ultimate decay and 
extinction. Thb succeeding generations of mediaeval buildetg gmned one 
point after another in the completion of the constructive design of 
their buildings, refined and refined upon the originally broad and 
pure decorative characteristics t)f the style, always with a new, though . 
a fading, grace and lu 2 juriance, till at last its extreme capabilities 
were exhausted, and it simply went out — died of old age; and 
almost simultaneously died the social motive and spirit w^ich had 
been its occasion of existence. That time &£ change came, the 
significance of which Mr. Froude has so pathetically expressed : — 

• 

*‘The paths trodden by the footsteps of ages were broken up; old things 
wero passing away, and the faith and life of ten centuries wore dissolving liko 
a dream. Chivalry was dying ; the Abbey aifd the Castle were soon together 
to crumble into ruins, and all the fo^s, desires, beliefs, convictionB of ^e old 
world wero passing away, never to return. ... In the fabric of habit in wMch 
they had so laboriously built for themselves, mankind wore to remain no 
longer. 

“ And now it is fdl gone — ^like an insubstantial pageant faded ; and between 
us and tho old English there lies a gulf of mystery which the prose of the 
historian will nover adequately bridge. They cannot como to us, and our 
imagination can hut feebly penetrate to thorn. Only among "the aisles of tho 
Cathedrals, only as we gaze upon their silent figures sleeping on their tombs, 
Bomo faint concoi)tion8 float before us of what these men were when they were 
alivo ; and perhaps in tho sound of church bells, that peculiar creation of the 
mediseval age, which falls»u 2 )on tho oar lik% the echo of a vanished world.’* 


an afterthought to out out the builders of Ely, who, after tho comftiencemeflit of the 
Peterborough west end as originally intended, started their own west front to out-do tho 
Peterborough establishment, and thus spurred on the latter to the erection of their grand 
portico, with its three groat arches the whole height of the front, to throw the Ely folk into 
the shade again. The riva\fy had an earlier stago also, when the Peterborough nave was 
extended in responso to a preyfouB challenge from Ely, the variations in tho stylo and 
details fixing the rolativo dates indubitably. The real significance) of these rapid 
changes and extensions of plan was, I boliove, first brought out by Mr. Edmund Shaipo 
(author of “ Architectural I'arallels,” &o., &c.), whose services to all students of architec- 
ture, in the olucidation and illustration of the groat mediauval buildings, from tho 
architectural and not from tho cleric.'d or sentiinontal point of view, can hardly be 
overestimated. 

It is impossible to avoid noticing how essentially similar is this rivalry of the mediaeval 
convents in thoir structures to that of modem railway companies ; each company that 
builds a now terminus endeavouring to have a higgor and grander hotel in front than 
any other, and a station roof of wider span. 
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But, while the soul had thus departed of mediaDval life, the body, 
the buil<^g, remained ; and a very important element it is in the part 
that architecture plays in its relation to modem life especially, that its 
productions have this {'^(ast-permanent character, and cannot be put 
aside and forgotten like a picture or a book which appeals to tastes that 
have become antiquated. Theje the c&thedrals stand, memorials and 
landmarks of what were once Iho main centres of English life, wit- 
nesses of a spiritual despbtism*whose staff has been long since brokeii ; 
records, too, of strenuous healthy labour and ingenuity applied, with no 
haphazard dr wavering aim, towards the translation of brute material 
into an organic expresi^ion of stability and grace and aspiration, 
which still commands our sympathy and admiration. And no man 
who un4er8tands in what the art of architecture in its higher forms con- 
sists, Bone who have an interest in the* past history, intellectual and 
social, of their native country, would for a moment undervalue these 
monuments at once of a great period pf architectural art and of an 
extinct phase of national life, ^ or grudge any care or reasonable cost 
bestowed on*' their {)rcscrvation. But it is quite another thing to 
imagine that the feeling, artistic or moral, out of which they sprung, 
can be artificially revived, and the mediocval cathedral galvanised 
into, life again. This, however, is a prevalent idea with a number of 
well-meaning people of the order ; and one writer, who is 

a fair specimen of the educated Philistine, has put forth a formal 
plea in favour of ‘^The Cathedral of the Nineteenth Century.’’ 
Now, do these good people really imagine that they can revivify 
the mediaeval cathedr^il, either architecturally or in its supposed 
moralising influences, unless they can first restore the condition of 
art, and of thought, and of society under which the originals arose ? 
Their cathedral of the nineteenth century would simply be a huge 
mediaeval toy, and a toy which could not be put out of sight or 
otherwiso disposed of when the partial cry for it had subsided. 
Enough of this has been donS on a smaller scale already to leave to 
our descendants a very remarkable legacy of architectural curi- 
osities. linden the influence of a kind of ecclesiastical or ecclesio- 
logical revival, which cannot in the nature of things be permanent, 
the country has been covered with churches, in designing which the 
avowed intention has been to mimic, to reproduce as far' as possible, 
the architectural detail and arrangement of medimval churches — ^a 
mimicry which has been known to be carried out so completely as to 
deceive (if it were possible) even the elect, when the work had be- 
come somewhat weather-staiqed, into a belief in its genuine antiquity — 
happy culmination of the labour of a lifetime. In the majority of 
cases, however, the imitation^has been tasteless, feeble, and entirely 
missing the spirit of genuine mediseval work; and, what is in a 
practical sense more serious, these buildings are utterly useless for 
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anything except ecclesiological church services^ and, are in fact quite 
unfitted even for the public worship of the church os generally 
celebrated at present, except on merely sentimental grounds : the 
whole thing is a kind of* Joseph Surface architectufe, consisting 
entirely of sentiment.” Whht will be the ultimate fete of all these 
structures, when the ccclesiai^ical mania subsides,* might form a 
curious subject of speculation. . 

• On the other hand, the influenee exercised by the existing cathe- 
drals, as the centres of church architecture, is noticeable. It is not 
improbable, though it would be difficult no doubt to prove, that the 
mere existence of these great buildings, the* legacies of thfe^onventual 
period, is in a great degree accountable for the ecclesiological revival 
we have recently witnessed. The buildings are great facts, Recalling 
and illustrating the power. of the mediaeval church, and moreover 
they are structures wliic];! no one would willingly let die, while at 
the same time they seem too large and important buildings to be left 
standing without being put to some jjractical use. This fest con- 
sideration has been really and openly operatite in bringing into 
fashion the popular services and the choral and other celebrations 
Vhereby the naves of our cathedrals are now Ibegimiing to bo 
utilised.” The effect upon the clergy of the possession or custody 
of these buildings is rather amusing. Because the cathedrals were 
the erections originally of a powerful clergy, their present tenants 
and custodians seem to imagine that they wield the same sort of social 
and political power in their generation ; as if matters were unchanged 
as long as the material building was unshaken. The fact that the 
cathedrals, the highest achievements of English architecture, were 
built under the instigation of a clerical caste, seems Jfco beget also 
in the modern cathedral cleric an odd sort of idea that the archi- 
tectural mantle of the original founders has descended upon 
him — that he is by the fact of his cathedral connection an 
authority and a light* on the subjdbt of architecture generally. 
The relation of the clergy to church architecturdj is, however,' a 
question of some public importance in regard to the conservation 
of the cathedrals. Whatever bo the legal position of the matter 
(which the present writer has no qualification for discussing), there 
can be no doubt that tno^jally the cathedrals are the property of the 
nation, as national, historical! and architectural monuments, rather 
than of the Church as it now exists. When they were built, the 
Church which founded them was the great intellectual, social, and in 
many respects political power in the land. The Church of the pre- 
sent day is, in regard to the great affairs of the nation, and to modern 
intellectual life generally, of the nature of a dummy ; and we have 
a right to look with some jealousy on*tho interference with the in- 
tegrity and reality of some of the cathedrals, carried on under the 
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name of restoration, and with, the sanction and encouragement of 
the clergy. Whatever is necessary to preserve the structures from 
falling into decay should be done^; but ^matters are carried much 
further than 'this, and the interest and true history of some of th^ 
cathedrals have already been almost entirely obliterated by wholesale 
renovations, evidently carried , out in no mere conservative spirit 
(whatever may bo pretended), but from a desire for the Mat attendant 
upon the proceeding, and a “wish to give a sort of new birth to a 
church foundation — ^providing a whited sepulchre where there is 
nothing but a defunct body within. . What is thus destroyed or over- 
laid is wha^b no possible pii[5wcr can restore ; once gone, the old archi- 
tectural work is gone for ever ; and it is really time that something 
should be done to prevent the chance of the whole of our greatest 
architectural monuments being turned ‘into new modern-mediaeval 
buildings, under pretence of preserving them. If Sir John Lubbock, 
who takes so much interest in the preservation of older historic monu- 
ments, would bring in a bill^ to prevent deans and their architects 
from doing ^hat tBey please with those equally important national 
possessions, the cathedrals, he would be doing a good service, and 
would earn the thanks of many who see with deep regret that sub- 
stitution of new copies for the old realities, by which tho genuine 
interest of our great historic buildings is being destroyed. 

That the mediaeval revival, notwithstanding tho impulse which it 
has unquestionably given to the study of architectuyo, and oven, in 
a degree, to the cultivation of public taste in regard to laiilding, has 
been found wanting — that there is no real life in it, as hitherto prac- 
tised, for the development of modem architecture — has recently 
become pretty evident even to many of its warmest supporters. The 
various receipts which have been propounded for putting life into it, 
and making it a reality, afford curious evidence of the doubt and 
confusion of feeling on the sul^cct. One theory is that the study of 
the higher arts of design, the power of drawing tho figure and of 
designing sculp^hre for his building, would raise the architect once 
more to the true height of his art. Considering what is the nature 
of the figure drawing and sculpture in the windows and niches of 
the Gothic cathedrals, in regard to technical power of drawing and 
design, it must be pretty evident that it i»no1; upon these adjuncts 
that their effect depends ; just as, on* the other hand, it is equally 
evident that his splendid power of designing the figure did not pre- 
serve such a genius as Michelangelo from the most flagrant sins 
against architectural logic ^d good taste even in St. Peter’s, and 
still more in his earlier architectural attempts. Moreover, as it is 
apparent that even a sole and.lifelong devotion to the arts of painting 
or sculpture only enables a few men to produce anything beyond 
mediocrity, and as the architect necessarily could not give the same 
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time and study to these arts^ it is difficult to see what would be 
gained by all our architects turnihg themselves into n^ediocro 
sculptors and painters. Another •receipt, given with even greater 
oenfidence, is in entire o*pposition to this. Because the word 
architect nowhere occurs in the records of the mediscval buildings, 
nor anything which can be positively said to be its ‘precise equiva- 
lent, it is assumed that these great strjjictures arose of themselves, as 
it were, by a kind of unanimous impulse among workmen* having no 
chief instructor, and working upon no preconcerted plan. The 
inference, of course, is obvious : take away the architect, forbid the 
making of any*preliminary drawings, turn-loose a band of ,'CSnspired 
workmen upon the site, and the building will ‘‘rise like an 
exhalation,’’ and repeat all the glory of media3val archite«;Jiure in 
the most natural and simple manner. This, which has been termed 
the “inspired workman^ theory,” was promulgated in i^s most 
uncompromising form by an “inspired” writer in the Quarterly 
Eevie?r, whose utterly rabid and revolutionary sentiments foyned at 
least a laughable contrast to the habitual tone thai^ publication. 
Mr. Fergusson, who is, of course, entitled to a respectful hearing, 
has taken up a line of argument very similar to thfc, though put in 
fi more moderate manner. The following passage, in which ho 
instances the Crystal Palace as a building carried out in the samq 
^spirit as the mediteval cathedrals, is worth quotation as a typical 
statement of his case : — 

“ No material is used in it (the Crystal Palace) which is not the best for its 
purpose, no constructive expedient employed which was not absolutely essen- 
tial, and it depends whdly for its effect on the aiTungoment of its parts and the 
display of its constiuction. So essentially is its principle tho same which, as 
wo have seen, animated Gothic architecture, that we hardly know even now 
how much of tho design belongs to Sir Joseph Paxton, how much to tho con- 
tractors, or how much to tho subordinate officers employed by tho Company.*’ 

In that case the bust of Paxton on the terrace at Sydenham ought 
to be surrounded by a* crowd of little busts, down to the men who 
put the rivets in. But our ignorance as to who really ^designed the 
building, if it be granted, does not prove that it designed itself. It 
was, moreover, a structure built in a hurry and against time ; and, 
as Mr. Fergusson himself observes, architecture will not be revived 
by buildings so esseirtiaUy ephemeral as this. Nor, even if we 
accept the theory of the spontaneous generation of the mediaeval 
cathedrals, could wo by any possibility revive, since the advent of 
the printing-press and the locomotive, the state of intellectual and 
artistic naivete which such a theory presupposes. 

The real mistake at the root of modern architecture is the senti- 
mental archasology which seems to have absolutely taken possession 
of it, and of which Mr. Fergusson’s receipt itself partakes, since it 
in reality only suggests that by going back to the supposed habits 
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of a former age we can plteduce what the present age wants. Even • 
the engineers (who in some ways stand; more nearly than any other 
body o/men; in the same position in regard to the present day as the 
mediaDval masons did to their own timd) are bitten by this ; and 
when they wish to make a structure ornamental,” they have no 
idea but to dress it in some borrowed plumes of classic or mediu^val 
architecture. The inffiience of sentiment has been exhibited in a still 
more curioijs manner in a Mcent great building, the Albert Hall. 
This, which is the design of engineers, is a rather remarkable building, ^ 
and exhibits some of the characteristics of a wor^k constructed on 
genuiiRr;architectural principles. The, details are dbarse and com- 
monplace, for it seems' impossible to beat into the head of an 
enginoe];; that some training and education of the eye and the judg- 
taient.is necessary for the production of suitable and refined orna- 
mentardetail ; but plan, construction, and ^design form a united and 
interdependent whole, arising as they do in a strictly logical manner 
one out of the other. The unfortunate point is that the plan is 
utterly wrong, to begin with^, for the purpose of the building ; and it 
is so entirely from the sentimental worship of precedent which led 
the designer, instead of considering what was the best plan for the 
purpose, to start with the idea of reproducing the Homan amphi- 
theatre, although a moment’s consideration ought to have rendered it 
evident, as a mere matter of ordinary common sense, that the plan 
of a building for seating people round a circumference to witness a 
spectacle in the centre, could by no possibility furnish the proper 
model for one in which they were to listen to music performed at 
one end of tho building. But it is to such incongruities that people 
are led through forgetting that architecture is not (except in very 
rare instances) a pure art, governed by aesthetic or sentimental con- 
siderations ; that it is the artistic or efiPective expression of practical 
requirements which must govern and form the basis of the whole. 
It, is in further emphasizing Hhis condition t)f architecture that the 
possibility of making it a genuine intellectual pursuit, and not a 
mere toy, re^ly consists. 

After what has been said above about receipts, it will not be sup- 
posed that there is any intention here of offering another new and 
infallible one; but it is possible to point to piodern examples in which 
this treatment of architectural effect oma practical basis has been so far 
realised as to indicate at least a direction in which the art may receive 
a new development. There is a large building at present in progress 
— ^the new Town Hall in Manchester — ^the internal plan and arrange- 
ment df which affords an adioirable instance of novel and picturesque 
effect, obtained simply as the natural result of the masterly and com- 
plete manner in which the very intricate internal economy of a great 
hive of multi&rious departments is reduced to simplicity and order. 
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The exterior of Mr, Waterhouse's building, it must be admitted, 

belongs to the sentimental school of architecture; it has no very close 
or necessary connection with the i^ternal plan ; it is thought pictur- 
esque at present, and may or may not be thought so* under future 
changes of taste; but the treatment of the interior will command 
admiration always, because its excellence is of a kind which is prac- 
tical as well as picturesque, and is independcht of mere changes in 
architectural fashion. The same sort«of excellence, oi^ a grander 
scale, is exemplified in the Ilouseg of Parliament, which the design- 
ers of the AlberfHall will probably be 8uri)ri8ed to be told is, yi its 
main scheme, apmuch more jpactical, as well as more beauJiJhT, piece 
of architcctift'G than their building. It* is so unquestionably; 
its plan is a most effective and yet perfectly simple and practical 
expression of the objects of the various parts of the building and their 
relation to one another, and all the principal features of the exterior 
design arise out of, and emphasize, the leading points of the plan. The 
“ style ” of the Ifouscs of Parliament is an utter mistake ; it yas the 
deliberate selection for imitation of a li^ad and weak phase of late 
mcdia)val architecture. Put for this its architect was not responsible; 
and when a building fulfils the conditions of practical and at the same 
time efiectivc, grouping and construction, the details arc of secondary 
consequence. The question of plan is more especially the basis of 
modern architecture on a large-scale, because most large modern 
buildings arc far more intricate in their purposes and requirements 
than was the case Avitli ancient buildings, of which the larger ones 
were, as already observed, ‘mostly temples, consisting principally of 
one great apartment, and presenting accordingly a far more simple 
and straightforward, and also a more purely aesthetic, problem than 
modern structures of the same dimensions. 

Put if architecture always has required and must require edifices 
on a great scale, and rising more or less beyond utilitarian objects, 
for her greatest effects, fs there not also something to be done on«a 
less ambitious scale — something, nevertheless, equally important, 
and which, having scarcely as yet received any adequate attention, 
presents a good deal of the suggestivencss always accompanying a 
new problem ? It is only within the last century or so that we have 
had what may be callei an architecture of the people — a stylo of the 
many, a vernacular of building, the results of which we see in 
those miles upon miles Of dull brick walls with oblong holes in them 
which form the lining of the streets of London and of most of our 
large towns. This style was developed first when English archi- 
tecture, after the decease of the Gothic 'spirit, had sunk through 
various grades of pseudo-classicism to the primness of the square 
brick architecture and round knobs of the Queen Anne period, 
which only required to have its few decorative features shorn off to 
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make a seiTiccable genera! builder’s style for flanking tbe streets of 
towns, \ifbile separate slices of it were stuck about tbe land as 
country houses. The weight which these dreary acres of brick lay 
upon our daily lives is perhaps hardly felf or recognised, because we 
have come to accept it as the normal - state of things. There are 
signs, however, 5f a growing <Ussatis£!!btion with the present state of 
town architecture, anct a possibility of that demand for something 
better arising which must necessarily precede the supply ; and any 
amelioration of street architecture must also follow the law of modern 
■ architectural design, and commence first from the basis of practical 
consideraJiipiis. The sanitary conditions of life in ISrge towns, as 
affecting the arrangement and construction of dwellings, form, or 
should .form, a very important element in influencing the town 
architecture of the future. The increasing value of building-sites, 
and the simultaneous increase of populating, suggest new expedients 
in the method of building town houses, such as the introduction of 
the l’a];is S 3 ^stem of houses “ in flats,” which has been a good deal 
talked about ^nd cvbn tried in London, but not as yet in an adequate 
manner. Such a system, if adopted at all extensively, would, how- 
ever, exercise a tery important influence on street architecture by 
rendering almost necessary, and at the same time facilitating, in an 
economical point of view, the cmploj^ment of a far more solid and 
sounder construction, and affording npportunitj^ for realising a higher 
architectural character than has ever hitherto been attained in this 
department of building in England. Something like this sj^stem has 
also been a good deal employed in carrying out the excellent work 
of providing healthy homes for the poorer inhabitants of towns at 
rents commensurate with their means. It must, however, be matter 
for regret to observe how little the possibility of rendering these 
model homos attractive in appearance, as w^cll as sanitary in 
arrangement, is considered. Nothing could 'well bo more unhome- 
like, nothing more repellent ^o the eye, or devoid of every gracious 
and pleasing association, than the aspect of some of these stacks of 
building in various towns in which families are to make their homes. 
Surely some effort may be made to give them a more attractive and 
picturesque, a less mill-like, appearance — to give some characteristic 
variety also to the various tenements, inistcad of their damnable 
iteration” of the same arrangement of doors and windows in so 
many rows. This is considered, I am well aware, to be simply a 
question of remunerative return ; but ought it to be entirely so ? 
Or is there not, oven on public grounds, some sort of return to be 
considered and thought of besides that of so much per cent. P 

Architecture, however, is an art, though an art involved with, and 
mostly arising out of, practical and scieiftific problems ; and if we 
come to consider what so'rt of form the hoped-for development of our 
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*towzi architecture^ either in great b;iildings or in streets, should take, 
it is here that the study of our mediaeval architecture comes in as an 
inspiration. There are two species of architectural art: that which 
ornaments the exterior of a building with a kind of screen or scenic 
design of features arbitrarily selected for their supposed elegance, but 
having no direct connection with, the plan and consiruction of the 
building; and that in which the constructive design is itself the 
foundation of the architectural effect and expression, and* is merely 
decorated so far, and in such a way, as to give relief and emphasis to 
this constructive expression ; any decoration which does not coijduce 
to this being, in fact, beside l^e mark and du excrescci^e.# • Of the 
first-named species the most familiar type is that which is called 
Italian, having been evolved by the Italian architects of the Benais- . 
sance, and consisting of an • application of some of the priUbipal 
features of Greek and Homan architecture (pilasters, columns, 
small pediments, &c.) to the exterior of a building by way of orna- 
ment. This style arose under the influeupe of that classic rovwal in 
literature which led to the exclusive worship of the ifntique ” as 
the only source of true culture; and it is remarkable how this 
prestige has clung to the style, insomucli that, until* very recently, 
when any question of architectural style in connection with some 
public building came before the legislature? it was almost invariably 
the case that the Liberal party wero in favour of a classic stylo, sup- 
posing it to be essentially connected with progress and culture, and 
the Conservatives hoisted the Gothic colours, as the champions of the 
past and of medioovalism. Both sides wero about equally in the 
wrong. Without denying that very pleasing and very elegant 
buildings — compositions they may be called — ^havo beei^ created on 
the Renaissance principle; without saying that there may not bo 
occasions and circumstances under which it may bo fitly employed 
in a purely decorative architecture (though it would be difficult 
perhaps to name them), it is evident ftiat architectural design, as 
thus employed, is little more than a toy, with no more real rel|j,tion 
to the practical basis of building than is to be found in*the imitative 
mediaeval churches before referred to. 

For the principle of all real and true architecture is the same — 
a decorative treatment t)ased upon and emphasizing the plan and 
construction of the building ; ahd in this point of view the Greek 
and the Gothic are the two truest and most perfect styles of the 
world, the only essential distinction between them being that the 
Greek works out with perfect completene^ and unity of expression 
a trabeated construction, and the Goth works out with equal com- 
pleteness an arcuated construction. I9. all that constitutes the 
essence of architectural style, Salisbury Cathedral and the Saiote 
Ghapelle have far more a^ity with the Parthenon, than have the 
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artificial constructions of PalladiQ and Yignola. And Greek archi- 
tecture, in its refined and reticent beauty, is full of suggestion for 
the modern architect ; supplying, it may perhaps be said, the 
element demanded by modern culture and civilisation, while the 
study of Gothic supplies the element of strength and reality which 
has been so long absent fropx our hrchitecture, and which is to be 
acquired not by copying and imitating mediaeval forms, but by 
cultivating a sympathy with the method and feeling of that grand 
and masculine school of architecture, and thereby acquiring, the 
powe^pf giving to the new practical forms of modern building their 
appropriate^and picturp'sque expressioa, arising from the truthful 
treatment of materials and construction rather than from applied or 
misapplied ornament. Ileticcnce in this last respect is one of the 
lessons we need most, in regard to 'London architecture especially. 
There is often more so-called “ornament^’ on one railway hotel 
than would be found on half-a-dozen cathedrals of the greatest age 
of mcdiajval art ; and the ^principle has yet to be learned by most 
of our architects, ^hat every ornamental detail which does not assist 
the expression of a building injures it. 

It is remarkable how very little has really been made, amid all 
the bustle of architectural revival in recent years, of the higher 
class of dwelling-houses ab opportunities for something of what may 
bo called the poetry of architecture. ‘‘ Handsome houses, and 
more lately “picturesque’' houses, have no doubt been built by 
scores; but they seem to go very much on prevailing patterns 
w’hich succeed one another, like the fashions in dress, for no particular 
reason. The old notion of the typical English gentleman used to be 
that it was« vulgar to have a house which differed materially or in 
any striking way from that of your neighbours. Surely it is that 
idea itself which rather deserves the epithet vulgar, even in the 
literal sense of the word. A great deal tliat is charming, a great deal 
of what constitutes the picturesque of life, might be realised in the 
inte];jor8, especially, of the higher class of dwellings, if they were 
made the opportunity for the exercise of original thought and indi- 
vidual taste and feeling in their arrangement and decoration, instead 
of being so mechanically contrived on habitual and accepted schemes. 

There lias no doubt been a great advaime in good taste as to house 
furniture and fittings of late years; and the monstrosities which 
used to crowd the windows of cabinet-makers w*ould be scouted now. 
But a good deal of this, it must be confessed, is nothing more than 
another revival, A recent turn of popular thought has led to a 
kind of resuscitation of the art of what Tennyson rather happily calls 
the “tea-cup times.” So far as architecture is concerned, this 
revival of the Queen Anne style seems the most rubbishy and con- 
temptible of all, since there is not even the excuse of an inherent 
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* grandeur in the style ; it is the lasjb Imgering debasement' of Benais- 
sance architecture, the corruption of a corruption. The etyle of 
decorative art which belongs to it has a certain fitness and suitability 
td recommend it for interiors, though it is anything but intellectual, 
and is followed more as a matter of fashion than of deliberate opinion ; 
indeed, it is impossible to avoid^a disagreeable^ conviction of the im- 
posture pervading the present mania «for [esthetic fittings, Japanese 
jars and old china, and Queen Anne* furniture and costumes; a 
mania which is curried so far that, as those who know anything of 

• the ways of these disciples of the aesthetic must be aware, the jpbe in 

Punch about tne gentleman nrho preferred the shorter sisters 

for a wife to the taller, because she would go better with my style 
of furniture — buhl and marqueterio, you know” — ^is scan^ely an, 
exaggeration of literal fact.* There is something contemptible in 
this exaltation of the mere decoration of life (a sham decoration, too) 
above the reality; and something quite apart from real artistic 
feeling, than which, in its true sense, nq^hing can harmonise* better 
with that plain living and high thinking,” the deeJy of which 
was so feelingly deplored by Wordsworth, and* from which we seem 
so very, very far at present. * 

Once more: architecture in its most important manifestations is 
directly connected with public as well as private life, and to recom^ 
mend itself to the predominant public opinion of the day, to be in 
harmony with the real tendency of modern political life, it must cast 
itself loose from the sentimental prejudices which would connect it 
only with the old order of things, and study to reach forward to those 
things which arc before. It is unfortunate that the leading members 
of the profession at present seem to be almost entirely neglectful 
to discern the signs of the times, and to be connected by 
their sympathies and associations with what by most thinking men 
are regarded as outworn conditions of life and opinion. Tlie 
influence of this upon architecture is being illustrated in the carry- 
ing out of the largest and most costly public building, of thg day. 
There can be nothing unkind or unfair in saying of Mr. Street, who 
is entrusted with the building of the new Law Courts, what he has 
himself repeatedly and publicly professed that ho is entirely bound, 
by conviction and sympathy, to an absolute belief in the dogmas, the 
sentiment, and the artistic practice and ritual of the mediaeval Church. 
The result of this is, that the new Law Courts are being clothed in 
a mediasval garb of the most uncompromising type, reproducing the 
ancient cathedral style even to the niches for the statues of saints, 
perhaps to be filled in this case (in a sufiiciontly different manner) 
by those of great legal lights. That thgre will be a certain power 
and grandeur in the building when complete there can be little 
doubt, for no living English architect has more the faculty of putting 
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the impress of power on his work ; and he has btiilt churches of* 
which it may be said (what can hardly be said of any other modem- 
medimyal work) that they have tlm real feeling and force of original 
medimval architecture without being literal copies. But it is to be 
feared that this great building, whatever merits in detail it may have 
(and they ouglit to b^ great, ^uce it*has ousted a design confessedly 
superior in plan) ^ will remain to future generations as a piece of false 
architectural sentiment, entirely contradictory of the real intellectual 
history of this century. • 

B\lt a far more serious instance of this false sentiment has been 
seen inike^ecent proposal for decorating St. Faurs Cathedral. Those 
who are not aware of the extent to which modem architectural prac- 
tice is*Combined with the worship of all sorts of superstitions, would 
perhaps scarcely credit the fact that* the most important and costly 
portion of this scheme, estimated at about Jbalf a million, as drawn out 
by the architect engaged by the committee (against whose ability as aii 
artist «iot a word is here hinted), was to consist of mosaic decorations 
representing^ not ohty prophets, apostles, and angels (with gold plates 
behind their heads), but the whole tag-rag and bob-tail of apocry- 
phal church saihts with their legendary symbols ; and this, the only 
cathedral which is in some degree associated, and was intended by 
its architect to be associifted, with the new intellectual life of the 
modern period,^ was thus to be made a receptacle for all the ecclesio- 
logical lumber of past ages. What sort of laughing-stock the thing 
would have been, as time went on, if this absurd and barbarous 
puerility had really been stereotyped in imperishable material, 
may well be imagined by those whose brains are not addled. 
The very proposition of such a scheme adds force to what 
was said above as to the necessity of having some governmental 
control over the treatment of buildings which are, morally speaking, 
the interest and property of the whole nation. On the othfer 
hand, the normal attitude of our Government towards public 
works of architecture is far too grudging and illiberal. It is with 
the greatest *difficulty that small grants can be extracted for the 
pursuance, for instance, of important archmological investigations in 
different parts of the world — ^a matter in which France has, in not a 
few instances, set our statesmen a noble excftnple. And I remember 
taking note of a debate in regard to the expenditure of money on 
the architectural embellishment of the Law Courts, in which every 
speaker (even among those who habitually figure as “ patrons of 
art) who ventured to lift up his voice in favour of a liberal treatment 

(1) It is Bcaxcely necessary to remind the reader that Wren’s original plan was for 
a wide central area, as most appropriate for the ** reformed worship/' and that he 
was deeply chagrined at being compelled, by court influence, to adopt the old medtosyal 
or processional plan. 
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of tHe building, did so in the most amusingly humble and apologetic 
manner, and amid profuse professions of his wish to consider the 
subject entirely from a ]^ractical point of view ” — as if any expen- 
diture of public money on mere art were something \o be ashamed 
of. Members of Parliament, "however, will be quite ready to take a 
different view of these things ^hen tl^cy know that fhoir constituents 
expect it from them. It is to .the development of a higher 
standard of culture and refinement hmong the middle and lower 
classes that we must look to supply that stimulus to architecture 
which it formerly owed to the taste or ambition of aristocratic castes. 
Perhaps, in furn, it may mot unreasonably be dexij^ftl^d of the 
architectural profession that they should show a higher and more 
• unselfish spirit of devotion to their calling in its noblest aspect than 
is often seen ; a less conspicuous readiness to undertake, for mere lucre, 
multifarious commissions which can onl}'' be carried out mechanically 
and by proxy : another matter which they manage better in France, 
as the lives of some eminent French architects do moat honourably 
testify. Nor must it be forgotten that the mordl tone bf a nation has 
a most appreciable influence upon its architecture, which always, in 
a certain sense, reflects a portion of the spirit of the times. It is 
because a number of persons worshij) ecclesiastical shams that the 
country is covered with mock-medicBV&l churches. It is because 
speculating builders are destitute of common honesty that an 
immense proportion of our dwellings are ugly, ricketty, and un- 
healthy ; and that tlie clumsy machinery of Building Acts (presses 
to squeeze the life and individuality out of city architecture) is 
necessary to ensure the most ordinary attention to proper sanitary 
and constructive conditions. It is because success in* trade is based 
on ostentation and puffing rather than on honourable dealing, that 
our shop architecture stands upon sheets of plate-glass, and is 
bedizened with wooden and ‘‘compo^’ pilasters and cornices. Only 
as our national life itself becomes more true and healthful in tone,*can 
we hope to realise the conditions under which a md&orn architecture 
may arise, no longer the expression of mere archaeological sentiment, 
or of the partial sympathies of a religious, a Social, or an aesthetic 
clique, but the endeavour after a more truthful and beautiful frame- 
work to their daily iffe on the part of the people at large. 

• H. H. Statham. 



‘ THE AMERICAN CENTENARY* 


The hundredth*^ anniversary of American independence was cele- 
brated in a becoming manner, ^ut rather in the way of a duty to be 
performed, pr an extensive «business transaction, than as a civic 
festival. The fourth of July will* long continue to be a national 
holid|iy, but during the past quarter of a century there has been a 
growing ^ndency to loot upon it as a necessary evil,* and to regard 
the orator oi the day in the light of a bore. The racket of gun- 
powder ^and the broiling procession with their attendant casualties* 
are a * pretty severe strain upon all except juvenile patriotism. 
Declam^ion against the evil practices of Qeorge III. ceased to find 
any real echo in America after they ceased to find any defenders in 
England. What remains is a deep reverence for the soldiers and 
statesmen of^the re^volutionary period. This is sufficient to give 
pepnanence to the national anniversary, and it is to be hoped it may 
never grow less. • 

What sort of political development has been worked out by the 
United States during the century now past, is a question susceptible 
of more than one answer. Taken in its broadest sense, however, it 
would appear to be that whereas certain British colonies, independoiit 
of each other, did unite together a hundred years ago for the purpose 
of resisting unjust measures on the part of the mother country, they 
have employed the intervening time, down to the year 18G5, in 
getting rid of colonial traditions, prejudices, and encumbrances, and 
becoming consolidated as a nation. He who secs in the war of the 
rebellion only a struggle between slavery and freedom, sees but a 
part of the issues involved, and ignores the largest chapter of 
AuoLorican history. He who %ees in it only* a strife for dominion 
on the one side** and independence on the other, takes an equally 
narrow** and ofiocsided view. The struggle between state sovereignty 
and national sovereignty commenced immediately upon the conclu- 
sion of peace with Great Britain, and continued without intermission 
down to the overthrow of the rebellion, but Jhoionly clement capable, 
according to human ken, of bringing it to the arbitrament of arms 
was African slavery. On the other hand, it is highly improbable 
that the slaveholding States would have resorted to arms if they had 
not been educated during three generations to believe that they had 
a constitutional right to nullify the acts of the general government, 
or, as the late President Lincoln termed it, a constitutional right to 
overturn the constitution.” 

The recent work of Professor Von Holst, now accessible in 
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English,^ throws a strong and stead^r light upon the conflict of ideas 
which divided parties^ sections, and states from the adoption of the 
constitution down to a ver^^ recenf period. Although th^s conflict has 
Seldom been out of the mouths of statesmen, although it has filled 
more printed pages and newspaper columns than any other question, 
it was reserved for a foreign writer, to traqe the windings of the 
stream from its fountain head, through the thickets and quicksands 
of near a hundred years, to its debouchement in the war Cf the rebel- 
lion. The bird’s-eye view is best obtained from the distance, and 
when, as in the present case, the author has made preparations for 
his survey by long and careful study on Ihe ground ^self, we are 
not surprised to find things brought to view which had been 
obscured to Americans by their very nearness. A conipletebess and 
roundness are also given to the whole which has hitherto beep* want- 
ing, and which are worthy of the highest praise. A Swiss lawyer 
gave the first finished exposition of the English Constitution, and a 
French philosopher the most porspicuejus treatise on Democracy in 
America ; and now wc arc indebted to a German professor for the 
most comprehensive work on the political development of the United 
States. 

The point from which this development is to be traced is the 
colonial period, in wdiich wc find thirteen communities dependent 
upon Great JJritain, and more attached to her than to each other, 
reluctantly compelled to draw the sword in defence of the dearest 
rights of freemen. Some sort of union was necessary to make the 
resistance effectual ; and when the colonies came together in consul- 
tation very crude notions jjrevailed as to their legal status. A few 
men even then perceived the incongruity of a dual sovereignty — ^that 
of the Slate and of the United States — but the great majority, both 
of leaders and led, assumed as a fact that the declaration of inde- 
pendence, although not^the act of any colony by itself, nos yet of all 
the colonics separately, but the act of all in unison, had had fhe 
effect to make them each sovereign ; and in this frame pf mind they 
proceeded to construct the loose political harness dalled the Con- 
federation, a thing of shreds and patches which with difficulty held 
together during the war, and which, after peace had been declared, 
became the laughing-stock of foreign governmenl^, the wunding-sheet 
of the public credit, and th8 execration of George "Washington. 
Although the title of this document was Articles of Confederation 
and Perpetual Union, the sovereignty of the States was expressly 
declared, and the powers of the Confederation were so extremely 

(1) “ Tho Constitutional History of the United States,” by Dr. H. Von Holst, Ftofessor 
at the University of Freiburg. Translated from* the Gorman by John J. Lalor and 
Alfred B. Mason. Vol. I., State SovereignUj and Slavery. Chicago : Callaghan & Co. 
1876. 
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attenuated that no money could be raised by taxation, direct or ' 
indirect, except by assessment* upon the States, which they could 
pay or not as they pleased. The war had left the Confederation 
heavily in debt. Various devices were resorted to for obtaining the 
means to meet the maturing obligations of the Government, A 
multitude of set-offs and excuses* were offered by the little 
sovereignties in place of cash^ and, of course, the more honourable 
among them would not continue to pay if the less honourable con- 
tinued to shirk. Assessments having failed to accomplish anything, 
it was proposed to ask the States . to allow the general government 
to colled^l^ces within tjlcir borders. The right to impose internal 
taxes was peremptorily refused, but after some delay all the States, 
except Jfew York, granted the right to collect duties on imports. 
New York went so far as to concede her^ustopis duties to the general 
government, provided they should be collpcted by her own officers 
and her own depreciated State scrip should be receivable for duties. 
These conditions were, of epurse, inadmissible, and so it happened 
that the nefir member of the family of nations became independent 
and bankrupt at about the same time. Tho external pressure of war 
being removed, ill the ante-revolutionary conceptions of government 
revived, excepting only that of allegiance to Great Britain. Even 
the degrading spectacle of* public insolvency did not avail to bring 
tho States closer together. Colonial rights had blossomed into State 
rights. Some of tho forms of government had been changed, but the 
ideas remained substantially tho same as before. It was not until 
the varying customs duties of the several States and the hostile com- 
mercial legislation of England had prostrated trade and brought 
private bankruptcy on the heels of public, that the States began to 
consider tho expediency of surrendering some of their reserved 
powers in order to give greater efficiency to the whole. The Con- 
vention which framed the constitution of the United States had its 
ori^ in a conference called by the State of Virginia to regulate the 
trade jand navigation of the Potomac River and Chesapeake Bay. 

A long and* doubtful struggle ensued in the Convention between 
colonial prej udice and national necessity. Things reached so desperate 
a pass that Franklin proposed prayers to Almighty God, for that the 
wit of man had been exhausted.^ Necessity* finally triumphed over 
prejudice in tho Convention, but the victory of the national party only 
led to a fiercer and more protracted contest in the States over the ques- 
tion of ratifying the constitution. That the Convention did in express 
terms declaim the constitutipn and tho laws and treaties made in pur- 

(1) "The bope of ultimate buccosb must bavo been small indeed, when such a propo- 
sition could bo made by Franklin,, strongly inclined os be was to rationalism, a man 
who at heart was averse to all religious demonstration, and who, even in the darkest 
hours of tho war, bad carried his head very high.’*— Vox Holst, p. 51. 
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mxmce of it to be the supreme kw of t£e land, and did provide for 
the establishment of courts to have jurisdiction of all cases arming under 
said constitution,, laws, and treaties, can be seen by reference to the 
instrument itself. But a* discussion of the alleged ri^t of a State to 
nullify an act of Congress would be premature at this place, since 
that was the question almost Continuously in dispufe till it was settiied 
in 1861-5 by the wager of battle. Jit is certain that the right of a 
'State to secede from the Union aft^ once entering dt was freely 
discussed at the time and was decided in the negative. Both New 
York and Virginia desired to r^-tify with conditions, reserving the 
right to witfidraw if the sonditions were? .not complied'^th. They 
were told plainly that this could not bo done — ^that fliey must ratify 
or reject unconditionally. Virginia ratified in this manner.at last by 
88 votes against 80 in hen Convention, and New York by 31 against 
29.* Massachusetts to^k a long time to deliberate, and eventually 
ratified by 187 votes against 108. The most eflbctivo advocates of^ 
the constitution were Hamilton in New York and Madisgn in Vir- 
ginia — two States whose ratification was most^imporfent, and at the 
same time most difficult to obtain. We shall soon see to what con- 
trary conclusions Hamilton and Madison came in*their interpretation 
of the ratified instrument. The whole history of the period goes to 
confirm the observation of John Quincy Adams, that the constitution 
was “extorted from the grinding necessity of a reluctant people.” 

No wonder that an active minority remained full of hostility to 
ihe new order of things, whose erics in behalf of what they called 
their lost liberties filled the public car for a whole generation. 
Threats were made to break the Union before the close of the last 
centuiy, and a political party came into being, almost simultaneously 
with the constitution, claiming, under and by virtue of the instru- 
ment itself, the right to nullify any act of Congress which might be 
considered to infringe any right of a State. If any such right 
existed it necessarily included the rfght of secession as a last resort. 
This party took the name of Hopublican, from it^ attachment to the 
principles of the French Revolution. It sought -to stigmatize its 
opponents as monarchists, but the title did not adhere. The name 
Federalist was that by which it was known to contemporaries and is 
known to history. •The leader of the Republican party of that day 
was Thomas Jefierson, third President of the United States. Mr. 
Jefferson was the American minister to France at the time the 
constitution was framed. He wrote a long letter to Mr. Madison, 
signifying his general approval of the instrument, but foreshadowing 

(1) A recent work by a French author (“ Les fitats-Unia Contemporains/' par Claudio 
Jannet, Paris, 1876), which bring^s forward a stock of half-truths really too formidable 
for criticism, says (p* 31) that Virginia, New York, and Bhode Island in their ratifi- 
cations, expressly reserved the right to withdraw ! 
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the course he subsequently took in his interpretation of iU He said : 
** I own I am not a friend to a’ very energetic government ; it is 
always oppressive ; it places the gowrnors indeed more at their ease, 
but at the expense of the people. The late rebellion in Massachusetts* 
(Shay’s EcbelliOn) has given more alarm than I think it should have 
done. Calculate* that one rebellion in* thirteen States in the course 

r • 

of eleven years is but one for each State in a century and a-half. No 
country should he long withoift one,^^ Somewhat later Mr. Jefferson 
clothed his notions of an ideal Union in these words : ‘‘An impotent 
general^ government is the condition precedent of liberty.” 

Mr. JeSiti^n was a Jladiccd and a ipassionate admirer of the 
French Eevolution. He believed that liberty and an efficient central 
govommant were incompatible with each other. In this belief he 
• differedr from his political associate and successor, Madison, who held 
that too much weakness in the central government would bo as 
dangerous to liberty, through its tendency to license and consequent 
reaction,., as too much strength. We are perhaps not far enough 
removed even "yet frdm the agitations which they set on foot to form 
a perfectly unprejudiced judgment of their characters and work, but 
no one will deny that both contributed largely to their country’s 
cause, and both exhibited at times the qualities of true statesman- 
ship. Madison’s, however, "was less mixed with personal interest 
than Jefferson’s, and his patriotism was of a purer, or at all events a 
less partisan, type. He was lacking in the power of will and con- 
tinuity which distinguished Jefferson, and was led by the latter into 
errors which completely stultified him afterwards, but which he 
would most likely have escaped if left to his own cooler judgment. 
Mr. Jefferson .wrote the Declaration of Independence, a document 
which stamps him as a master of the English tongue, and proves, as 
Mr. Bancroft observes in the concluding chapter of his History, that 
“ he w^as able with instinctive perception to read the soul of the 
nation.” He suggested the pVohibition of slavery in all the now 
territories (to take effect after the year 1800), and drafted an ordi- 
nance to that effect three years before the famous ordinance of 1787, 
prohibiting it in the north-west territory, was passed. He was at 
heart an anti-slavery man, and he sincerely desired the abolition of 
the institution in his native State, but was <always careful to avoid 
offending the Virginia slave-holders by untimely expressions of his 
views. He conceived and accomplished the purchase of Louisiana, 
thus securing the mouth of the Mississippi and an immense territory 
on the west bank of that r\ver. On the other hand, he was an 
extreme partisan and extremely ambitious, and he did not scruple to 
employ the arts of the demagogue to obtain a i>arty advantage. He 
was in fact a consummate politician, and the best party loader of his 
time. In the way of backbiting he had few equals. His letter to 
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Washington, accusing Hamilton of the purpose and desire to esta- 
blish a monarchical government/ add his letter to Mazzei^ accusing 
Washington of the same thing Jn substance, are couched in terms 
•which compel us to thinR that, at the time they wete written, he 
really believed his own preposterous statements. They serve to 
show a narrowness or crookedness of vision of which there are many 
other examples in his career. A^ashington was convinced that 
Jefferson had intrigued against him* while yet a mcipiber of his 
cabinet, and the intercourse of ♦the two became subsequently of a 
ceremonious character. “His [Jefferson’s] mode of thought .was a 
mixture of ^out equal parts of dialectical acutene8stp»;ajid ' of the 
fanaticism of superficiality, as shortsighted as it Vas daring.”^ 
Finally, the principles of federal government, of which hf became 
the champion and expounder; were fundamentally wrong, and have, 
been productive of unto\(l mischief. Those principles were Embodied 
in the resolutions passed by the legislatures of Kentucky and 
Virginia in the year 1798, which will bo examined hereafter. 

Opposed to Jefferson’s theory of goveriimenfr and cf the constitu- 
tion, in all its parts, was the master-spirit of Washington’s first 
cabinet, Alexander Hamilton, of New York. Born in the West 
Indies, of mixed Scotch and French TIuguenot blood, he combined 
in the highest degree the perseverance and acumen of the one race 
with the versatility of the othei;. Sent to New York to be educated, 
he entered Columbia College, and was pursuing his studies there, 
when the differences between the colonies and the mother-country 
became sufficiently pronounced to engage the earnest thought of all 
classes. At the age of seventeen ho produced a series of essays 
on the Rights of the Colonics, which attracted general attention. 
“There are displayed in these papers,” says a competent authority, 

“ a power of reasoning and sarcasm, a knowledge of the principles of 
government and of the English constitution, and a grasp of the 
merits of the whole controversy, that'^w^ould have done honour to^ny 
man at any age, and in a youth of seventeen arc wwiderful.” 

About the same time he gave indications, in a .pAblic s'{)eech at 
Boston, of that rare eloquence which in after years enabled him to 
sway public assemblages and to bring hard-headed and hostile legis- 
lative bodies to his way of thinking in spite of themselves. At the 
age of nineteen he entered the patriot army as Captain of Artillery, 
and after a short service in this capacity was chosen by General 
Washington as his confidential aide-de-camp ; with him he remained 
till near the close of the war. When Washington was elected 
President he called Hamilton again to liis councils and tendered him 

(1) Von Holst, p, 160. 

(2) Hist Constitution of the U.S., by Geo. Xickuor Curtis. 
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the post of chief importance* and chief difficulty, that of Secretary of 
the Treas^ay, in which he well edrn^ the felicitous encomium pro- 
nounced upon him, a generation later, by Daniel Webster : He 
smote the rock of the national resources,' and abundant streams of 
revenue gushed forth ; he touched the dead corpse of the public 
credit, and it' sprang upon its feet/^ To his exertions and to 
Madison's in about equal measurp had the country been indebted for 
the ratification of the constitution. To his sagacity mainly is it 
due that the new government was* not strangled in its infancy. 
With untiring industry, unerring foresight, and sleepless vigilance, 
he frustrafl^j^he efforts of the party of .disintegratioft of his day. 
Against his generalship numbers availed nothing, nor did the ingra- 
titude ai^^ insubordination of his own party ever daunt him. He 
saw clearly the object to be attained; ajid when his own friends 
deserted him he made use of his enemies accomplish his ends, 
“'which were always his country's. The more superficial parts of 
Jcfferson.wcre no match for his active and clairvoyant genius. One 
by one he laid<he tiiAbers of a stable, self-sustaining, self-propelling 
government, and at last he sealed his devotion to his principles with 
his blood ; for not wen the death of Lincoln was more signally due 
to his faithfulness to the Union cause, than that of Hamilton when 
ho exposed his body to the pistol shot of Aaron Burr. Hamilton 
believed that a nation could be made, out of the political debris that 
the revolutionary war had left. That those jealous and discordant 
materials did not constitute a nation ho was perfectly ^vcll aware. 
He had the courage and capacity to undertake the task ; but he 
looked too far into the future to be a successful politician. Hence, 
although he cq-rried his point in settling thd character of the new 
government, he lost the prizes of statesmanship, and Jefferson 
gained them. 

President Washington’s cabinet was constructed on the plan of 
attempting to harmonize parties — a plan of government which, 
although erroneotts in general, was not ill adapted to the circum- 
stances of the lime. Both Jefferson and Hamilton had places in it. 
But Washington's confidence was given in such marked degree to 
the latter that the former eventually retired in disgust, acknow- 
ledging that he had been led by his rival, jn «nc instance at least, 
to support a measure intended to strengthen the Government, and 
that he considered it the greatest mistake of his life. 

The principal measures proposed by Hamilton, having for their 
object the creation of an efficient central government, and the per- 
petuation of the Union, were the funding bill (including in that 
phrase the bill for the assumption of the State debts), the excise 
law and the first National Bank charter. Although nothing was 
more absolutely necessaty to the prosperity of the Union than 
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Hamilton’s funding bill, or some kindred 'measure for restoring the 
public credit; although no argument 'had been more effective^ call- 
ing the Philadelphia Convention, together than the destruction of 
that credit, the measure wits opposed by the Anti-Federalists on the 
express ground that it would tend to strengthen the Union and 
thereby weaken by coinparison«the sovereignty of the States, Even 
Mr. Madison opposed it upon this ^ound. 'The bill was defeated 
upon its first introduction in the House, but Hamiltoi^ rallied his 
forces a second time and carried ^his point by a piece of ‘‘log-roll- 
ing.” The representatives of Maryland and Virginia desired t^avo 
the National (Japital locatei^ on the banks of the Potjjpaigro Iciver. 
Hamilton persuaded enough of his friends to vote for fhis change of 
the seat of Government to carry it through, and in return^socured 
enough votes to pass the funding bill. But he was shocked^at thd 
character of the opposition he had encountered, and he recofded his 
opinion of it by saying : “ It is the first symptom of a spirit which 
must be killed,, or it will kill the constitution of the United States” 
— a saying which waited three quarters of a century rfor its entire 
fulfilment, but which vindicated itself signally in each succeeding 
decade. • 

The bill for an excise on distilled spirits was brought forward for 
the double purpose of obtaining means to meet the requirements of 
the funding act, and of strengthpning the Union by seizing a source 
of revenue which might otherwise have been appropriated by the 
States. The State-rights party saw the latter point a moment too 
late, and although the bill had become a law they began with one 
accord to oppose its enforcement, and when an insurrection sprang 
up in Western Pennsylvania to defeat the collection of the tax, they 
managed to delay, for the space of three years, the employment of 
force to put it dX)wn. This was the earliest act of outright nullifica- 
tion that had been witnessed since the adoption of the constitution. 
Though not sanctioned by the autlE)rity of Pennsylvania or igiy 
other State, it enlisted the sympathies and indireeWid of the entire 
opposition party. When Ilamilton at last persuaded WasBington 
to take decisive steps by military force to put down the insurgents, 
a perfect storm of vilification rained upon him. Fifteen thousand 
militia were called £pr jind sent into camp under Washington’s 
personal supervision. Hamilton himself marched with them to the 
scene of the disturbances, apprehensive to the very last that they 
might throw down their arms and return home. The insurgents 
were extremely valiant when they had to deal only with tax-collectors, 
sheriffs, and a dozen or more soldiers sta*tioned at an old wooden fort, 
but when the army of coercioif arrived the champions of the divine 
right of distillation were nowhere to* be found in any organized 
force. The leaders, conspicuous among whom was Albert Gallatin, 
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were fain to sue for pardon on any terms that would save their 
necks, and their deluded followers took refuge in their own native 
obscurity. It was an important victory to Hamilton and his party, 
for it w'as the first forcible assertion of the national authori^ over 
local insubordination. Even as late as 1861 the example had i^ot 
lost its potency. “Hid not Washington put down the whii^y 
rebellion in 1794?** exclaimed the Union orators and newspapers 
when the slaveholders* rebeHidn commenced. Technically, the two 
cases were not parallel, but for practical purposes they were suffi- 
ciently so. 

Tfo e^’^ents which called forth the famous “ Resolutions of *98 ** 
were intimafcdy connected with the French Revolution. This great 
social upheaval was w^elcomed with almost universal acclaim in 
America, but as it progressed from wholesome reform to rapine and 
terror, the zeal of the Federalists cooled tow^ard their republican 
brothers on the other side of the w’atcr. Washington himself was' 
determined that, whatever might be the sympathies of the people, 
the country ^ should not be Embroiled in the struggle during his 
Presidency. The French authorities were determined that it should 
bo so embroiled,^, calculating that whenever a breach of neutrality 
should occur, the prevailing republican sympathy and the memories 
of the late war would infallibly bring the United States to their side. 
In this they might have succeeded, but for the intolerable insolence 
of their two ministers. Genet and Adet, both of whom affected to 
hold relations with “ the people ** of the United States as distinguished 
from the Government; Genet going so far as to treat the country as 
a French colony, fitting out privateers, enlisting troops, and issuing 
commissions to officers on American spil. There is too much reason 
to believe thht Genet was secretly encouraged in this course by 
Jefferson, who was then Secretary of State. Although the French 
Directory were compelled to recall Genet, their subsequent acts showed 
that they approved his proceedings. Bent upon forcing Washington 
out of his positiqu of neutrality, they organized a political campaign 
in the* United States through pamphlets, newspapers, handbills, 
clubs, and inflammatory appeals to the memories of '76. They 
insulted Washington in every possible way, even insinuating, in fi 
formal address to Minister Monroe, that he (W^^-s^i^igton) was aim- 
ing to lead the people of the Union “ l^ack to their former slavery.** 
If they had confined themselves to words, they might have carried 
their point so far as to bring the people over to their side, and even- 
tually the Government also. But their military successes had embol- 
dened them to make an application of force as well as of persuasion^ 
and by seizing and confiscating a number of American vessels, 
freighted in whole or in part*with British goods, in violation of the 
express provisions of a treaty, they speedily paralysed the influence 
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of their best friends in America. Negotiations on the subject 
of the seizure of vessels grew exasperating. Minister Pinckney was 
ordered out of France, and even threatened with imprisonment under 
the French alien law. WKen finally Talleyrand attempted to impose 
a heavy fine upon the United States, and demanded in addition 
thereto a personal gratuity of Involve hundred thousahd livres for the 
Directory and ministers, as conditiops of restoring a good under- 
standing, the nation resolutely began preparations for war. 

Washington was again invested with the chief command, John 
Adams having succeeded him as President, and Hamilton ^ain 
became his firdl lieutenant in the field. While the pee^e were in 
daily expectation of the opening of hostilities, the Republicans being 
thoroughly cowed, and Jefferson very despondent, a coupler jof laws 
were passed by Congress (to ‘continue in operation two and^ three 
years respectively) to rid^the country of the emissaries of the French 
Government, and to curb the licentiousness, of the French sympa- 
thising press, clubs, associations, &c. These arc known to history as 
the alien and sedition laws. They were approved by* Washington 
and Patrick Henry, as well as by President Adams. Hamilton did not 
doubt their constitutionality, but thought them “ highly exception- 
able,’’ as tending to tyranny and likely to consolidate and strengthen 
l^he opposition to the Government, rather than to intimidate • and 
weaken it. In the light of tha present day the alien and sedition 
laws find no defenders ; but it is a fact not generally remembered that 
the opposition of the Republican party of tl'e last century to those 
measures was based, not upon the infringement of liberty, but the 
infringement of State rights embodied in tliem.^ It was their view, 
that if any alien or sedition laws were required, they shquld be passed 
by the State legislatures, and not by Congress. It is only thus that 
we can understand the counter-measures proposed by Jefferson — the 
famous “ resolutions of ’98.” The alien and sedition laws, although 
not intended to promote party ends, cduld not fail to produce effects 
upon parties, since they would actually suppress A portion of the 
machinery by which the opposition saw fit to conduct dieir political 
campaigns. Heretofore the opposition had confined themselves to 
fitful and uncertain objections to particular measures of the Govern- 
ment, but they had had no rallying point, and no well-defined prin- 
ciples as to home politics. Sympathy with republican France could 
not be expected to last for ever, nor could it be depended on even 
now, when subjected to the strains put upon it by Talleyrand, Genet, 
and Adet. The time had come, in Jefferson’s view, to establish a 
rallying point, and to fix some principles. He believed that the 

(1) Professor Von Holst does not make this ^oint clear. The resolutions of '98 
would not bo logical if directed merely to the vindication of freedom of speech and of 
the press. 
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succGBsive invasions of Stafe sovereignty had reached a crisis in the 
alien an4 sedition laws, and thalf now, or never, a determined resist- 
ance must be made. Hence the resolutions of ’98. 

Two sots of resolutions, differing someWhat in phraseology, were, 
passed, the one by the legislature of Virginia, and the other by that 
of Kentucky. •Those of Kentucky •were the more pointed and 
outspoken of the two, hut the^ were alike in substance, and had a 
common origin. Those of Virginia were drawn up by Madison at 
Jefferson’s request, and were passed^by the legislature of that State, 
Dece^l^ber 21, 1798. They declare that the powers of the federal 
govemm^^^ j*esult from a compact to ^hich the Stattes are parties, 
to be construed by the plain sense and intention of the constitution, 
and tha^.in case of a deliberate, palpable, and dangerous exercise of 
other powers not granted by the said coqipact, the States which are 
parties thereto have the right and are in d^uty hound to interiwse for 
arresting the progress of the evil, and for maintaining within their 
respectiye limits the authorities, rights, and liberties appertaining to 
them.” Thcp Kentucky resolutions recite that the constitution was 
a compact, to which each State was an integral party ; that the 
general government was not the sole judge of the powers delegated 
to itself, but that as in all other cases of compact among parties 
having no common judge, foach party had an equal right to judge 
for itself, as well of the infraction, as of the mode and manner of 
redress. Also that the several Slates which formed the constitution, 
“being sovereign and independent, have the unquestionable right to 
judge of the infraction, and that a nullification by these sovereignties 
of all unauthorised acts done under colour of that instrument is the 
rightful remedy.” Two copies of the Kentucky resolutions in the 
handwriting of Jefferson, varying slightly in language but not in 
idea, were found among his papers after his death, and there is 
abundant historical evidence apart from this, that he was the author 
of. both sets, and that he pertuaded Mr. Mddison to prepare them 
for the legislature of Virginia, and Colonel Nicholas to introduce 
them in that*o£ Kentucky. It appears, therefore, that Mr. Calhoun 
was no more the author of the doctrine of nullification than Jeffer- 
son Davis was. Both drew their inspiration from the so-called 
republican party of the last century, and .appealed to some of the 
moat venerated names in American history for their justification. 
It should be kept in mind that this doctrine was not an assertion of 
its right of revolution, but of a constitutional right to resist consti- 
tuted authority. 

The Federalists remained in power twelve years, but thqy were 
not really a majority of the people at any time. The univers^ con- 
fidence reposed in Washington, the superior statesmanship of the 
Federalist leaders, the wealth, education, and social position of theii* 
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followers, and tlie extravagant and nnprincipled demands of the 
French Directory, had together outweighed the popular • leaning 
toward France, and the still lively animosity toward Great Britain. 
But this leaning and this animosity were constant quantities, while 
the opposing fordes were 'variable. Washington had retired to 
private life, and his successoiP, John Adams, ^had picked a personal 
quarrel with Hamilton, and a public pne with the bulk of his party, 
by sending a new mission to France before the insults 06 Talleyrand 
had been atoned or apologised ^or. This step on the part of Mr. 
Adams has been variously accounted for ; but supposing it to^ave 
been in the highest degree •patriotic, it is •pertain that rfT^s taken 
without consulting any member of his cabinet or any person entitled 
to be called a leader of the party. Consequently, the merits of the 
step in a diplomatic and international point of view, however* great 
they may have been, wei^, in a party point of view, completely frus- 
trated by the manner of taking it. Many Federalists believed that 
Adams had gone over to the Republicans. The Republicans them- 
selves, who W’cre still greatly dispirited, notwithstandiri|^ some local 
gains they had made in the South through the unpopularity of the 
alien and sedition laws, plucked up courage wondbrfully, claiming 
that they had been right all the time in their policy of kissing tho 
hand that smote them. The result was, •that Mr. Adams failed of a 
re-election. Jefferson and Burr (Republicans), received a tie vote 
in the electoral college, and the election was thrown into the House 
of Representatives, where neither of them could got a clear majority 
without the help of tho Federalists. 

The mass of the Republican voters intended that Jefferson should 
be President and Burr Vice-President; but under the .provisions of 
the Constitution at that time each Presidential elector voted for two 
persons, the one receiving tho highest number of votes to be Presi- 
dent, and the one receiving the next highest to be Vice-President. 
In case of a tie, the House of Represciftativcs was required to choose 
the President, each State having one vote, and a •majority of tho 
States being requisite to a choice. In order to worry liie Republicans 
and to spite Jefferson, a portion of the Federalists conceived the idea 
of electing Burr President. There were now sixteen States in the 
Union, of which Jefferson and Burr could count on six each, leaving 
four in tho control of the Federalist^. When Hamilton, who had 
meanwhile retired to private life, learned of the intrigue between 
Burr and the Federalists, he threw his whole influence in favour of 
Jefferson. He told his friends that if^ there was any man in the 
world whom he ought to hate that man was Jefferson, but that Burr 
was at heart a Catiline, bent upon ruling the country by uniting 
the scoundrels of all parties, and that upon every virtuous and 
prudent calculation Jefferson was to be preferred.” Jn Burr he saw 
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the enemy of his country, and jn .Jefferson only his own enemy. 
Exactly how far his counsels were instrumental in bringing about 
the defeat of. Burr is not known/ but cpnsidoring his recognised 
position as the most trusted leader of his party, and considering also' 
the very narrow^ escape which Jefferson had, we must conclude that 
they were very important if not decisive.^ While the balloting was 
going on in the House some of 4he Federalists proposed to make the 
dead-lock permanent, as they had the power to do, and choose a 
presiding officer of the Senate, vesting the executive power in him 
by stotute until a President should be lawfully chosen. Even 
Mr. Adanifi^ 'tl^ought this .was feasible, aifd that the people would be 
as well satisfied with it as with the election of either Burr or Jefferson. 
But JeflKrson took care to notify them that on the day such a statute 
should^ l>e passed, the middle States would arm and overthrow a 
government so constituted. In point of fact stops were taken to 
make good this threat. The building of an armoury at Richmond, 
which had been compenced during the alien- and-sedition-law excite- 
ment, was recommenced, and a plan set on foot to seize the Govern- 
ment arsenal-at Harper’s Ferry. The Federalists were scared out of 
their project, which was clearly unconstitutional and revolutionary. 

Although the Federalists had gone out of power never to retuni, 
their policy had been impressed on the new Government so firmly 
that their successful opponents made no attempt to undo their work. 
While labouring to defeat Burr, Hamilton predicted that Jefferson, 
once in power, would not disturb the measures which had been 
adopted to strengthen the Government. In point of fact, he was 
soon compelled to use stronger measures than the Federalists had 
ever employed. The Federalists, on the other hand, began to con- 
strue the constitution with the aid of Jefferson’s dictionary. The 
proposed purchase of Louisiana alarmed the New England States. 
They apprehended that the addition of this ei^tcnsive dominion would 
gi^^e the South a perpetual preponderance in the Union and control 
of thew Government. There was no clause in the constitution 
expressly conferring upon Congress the power to acquire foreign 
territory. They became great sticklers for “ strict construction.” 
Some of them claimed that a constitutional amendment was neces- 
sary ; while others, reverting to the resolutions of ’98, declared that 
since the constitution was a compact, in the nature of a partnership, 
it was impossible to take in new partners without the consent of all 

(1) If we may credit the statement of Burr's biographer (Porton), Jeflerson’s sub- 
sequent behaviour presented a very,, sorry contrast to this example of magnanimity on 
the part of his rival. When, according to this authority, Hamilton's assassin arrived 
in Washington City after the fatal encounter, Jefferson received him with marks of 
litlention, and gave him at least obo and probably two appointments to important 
offices for his (Burr's) friends— the secretaryship and governorship of Louisiana 
Territory. 
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the old ones, and that the taking in of a hew one without such con- 
^nt would release the old ones. The Jtepublicans conteqded that 
the power to acquire territory was one of the necessary attributes of 
•sovereignty, inherent in every government, whateve# its name or 
character. Jefferson himself could not abandon all the theories he 
had been elaborating these fwelve years for the \ 3 onfusion of his 
enemies and the admiration of pogterity. ^Nor could he let the 
opportunity to acquire Louisiana slip by. So he acknojrledged that 
the step he had determined to ioke was unconstitutional, and pro- 
ceeded forthwith to take it. The acquisition of Louisiana se^ed to 
strengthen thb Government^ not only by the possession a^'tjhe mouth 
of the Mississippi, but by committing to the doctrine of “ constructive 
powers ” the only party that had up to this time denied it. 

The Federalists, however,* soon found new occasions to change 
ground with their adversaries. The British orders in couhcil, and 
the Berlin and Milan decrees of Napoleon, fell with great severity 
on American commerce. Jefferson was opposed on the ^coro of 
principle to a war with France, and on the scorfi of interest to a war 
with England. As a measure of retaliation he recommended an 
embargo on American commerce. In this ho wa»at first sustained 
by the country with singular unanimity, even John Quincy Adams 
voting for the measure. But the weight of the blow foil upon New 
England with tenfold greater, severity than upon Old England. 
Indeed it was scarcely noticed in the latter country, while in the 
former it inflicted greater injury than the orders in council and the 
decrees of Napoleon combined. Opposition to the embargo became 
very decided. It worked its way into New York, New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, Delaware, and Maryland. But Jefferson and his 
party were so convinced that the deprivation of American products 
would eventually bring England to terms, that they adhered to it 
with the utmost tenacity. The war of words was at its height 
when John Quincy Adams whispered*to Jefferson that a combination 
had been formed in the North having for its objoct a disruption of 
the Union, and Jefferson was so much alarmed by it fhat hd recom- 
mended a repeal of the embargo and a war with England in its 
stead. How far Mr. Adams was justified in saying that the Union 
was in danger in consequence of the embargo is still a matter of 
dispute. When his statement to Jefferson leaked out, some fifteen 
years later, Mr. Adams was called upon by thirteen eminent citizens 
of Massachusetts to give a full and precise account of the facts and 
evidence constituting the foundation of so injurious a charge. In 
replying to this request, Mr. Adams went back to the acquisition of 
Louisiana in 1803, five years earlier than the embargo, and said that 
a plan had been formed then, by certain Federalist leaders, to dis- 
solve the Union, and that it had gone so far as to fix upon a military 
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commaaider to carry it into execution; that his knowledge of it 
alienated him from the secret councils of the party ; that the con- 
spiracy of 1808 which he oommiinioated to Mr. Jefferson was a 
continuance and revival of the proposed revolt against the Louisiana 
purchase, for which the public exasperation against the embargo 
seemed to furnish a new opportunity ; and finally that a sense of 
solemn duty might at some future day require him to disclose the 
evidence im his possession fOr these grave allegations,* but that the 
selection of the day for such disclosure, whether in his own lifetime 
or l^^er, must remain in his own. judgment. Near^ thirty years 
have elapiSvdd since Mr. death, but the disclosure has not yet 

been made. ^The absence of anymotivo for misrepresentation, no 
less thiui his elevated character and his ample sources of information, 
must convince us that there was some, substantial ground for his 
statements. Moreover, Mr. Hamilton was so keenly alive to the 
dangers of the plot in 1803 and 1804 that, in his efforts to frustrate 
it, he became involved in the controversy with Burr, which ended 
in the fatal d^el belfwcen them. 

Jefferson^s proposed war with England was voted down by a 
decisive majority in Congress. Madison succeeded him as Pre- 
sident, and sought to secure the exemption of American shipping 
from the harsh and unjustifiable measures of the belligerents in 
Europe by negotiation. Three ycaiss of indefatigable letter writing, 
mingled with threats of war in the American Congress and entreaties 
for peace among British manufacturers, resulted in the revocation of 
both the Berlin and Milan decrees and the orders in council. But 
war with England had been declared two months before the news of 
the revocation W'as received. Hostilities had not actually commenced, 
and a hope was entertained among the commercial classes of the 
North that the jepeal of the obnoxious orders would avert bloodshed. 
But a war party had grown up in Congress under the spur of con- 
tinued provocations, led by Clay and Calhoun, fired with the idea of 
conquering and Annexing Canada, and reaping glory and political 
capital*from that undertaking. The so-called right of search and the 
impressment of seamen on board American vessels, claimed and exer- 
cised by Great Britain, were indeed a sore grievance, sufficient to 
have justified a war without any other causes of differtoce, but as 
this was not the cause of the \^ar-preplarations in the first place, and 
as it was not clear that it might not have been removed by negotia- 
tion, and as it was wholly ignored in the subsequent treaty of Ghent, 
we are constrained to believe that the real reason for rejecting the 
tardy and ungracious concessions offered by Lord Castlereagh was 
something else. Whatever may have been the motives of the junta 
that overcame Mr. Madison’s strong aversion to war, the two coun- 
tries soon came to blows. As the war was without definite aim on 
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either side, so was it without definite result. The New England 
States, which were the principal sufferers from it, tacitly reived to 
contribute nothing to it beyond what the letter of the law demanded. 
The anti-war party soon acquired a majority in the legislatures of 
New York and New Jersey, »and at times carried the elections in 
Delaware and Maryland. Thd war-pwty became grbatly exasperated 
at their want of success in the field, yhich they attributed, with con- 
siderable justice, to a lack of energy on the part of those whp 
believed that the conflict was unnecessary, and therefore wrong. A 
new and more stringent embargo was enacted, as much for the pur- 
pose of punishing the New JSngland States as of annoying;1tie enemy, 
whereupon the Massachusetts legislature, taking the *ideas and bor- 
rowing, in part, the language of the resolutions of '98, u[|ed these 
memorable words : We spurn the idea that the free, sovereign, and . 
independent State of Miissachusetts is reduced t8 a mere diunicipal 
corporation, without power to protect its people and defend them from • 
oppression from whatever quarter it^ comes. When the, national 
compact is violated and the citizens of the St&te ar^ oppressed by 
cruel and unauthorized law, this legislature is bound to interpose its 
power and wrest from the oppressor his victim." • 

Here was the doctrine of State sovereignty in full measure. It 
was followed by the refusal of Massachusetts, and of Connecticut 
also, to allow Federal officers to take command of their militia, and 
by the call for the Hartford Convention. This convention was stig- 
matised as a hotbed of treason by the party in power, and is not con- 
sidered at the present time a desirable place to trace one's political 
lineage back to. But it never went beyond the fundamental prin- 
ciples of Democratic-Republican faith, as written by Jefferson and 
Madison themselves. Both parties had, for the time being, changed 
coats — the Federalists asserting State sovereignty, and their opponents 
national sovereignty. Three of the New England States were repre- 
sented in the Hartford Convention* by regular delegates, and. tho 
other two by irregular ones. But it led to no resttlt except to bring 
its participants under a load of obloquy — ^negotiations for peace 
having been instituted before it concluded its sittings. It recom- 
mended to the States represented the adoption of measures to protect 
their citizens against forcible drafts, conscriptions, or impressments 
not authorized by the constitution— an ominous proceeding if tho 
States were to judge for themselves of tho constitutionality of such 
drafts and conscriptions. Its other recommendations were technically 
unobjectionable, although the spirit ^governing the whole was a 
defensive league between the New England States. These recom- 
mendations were formally accepted by Massachusetts and Connecti- 
cut, and that was as far as tho project ever got. The conclurion of 
peace rendered it nugatory, and perhaps saved Mr. Madison a task 
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he was by no means equal Ito — ^that of combatting a rebellion founded 
upon the resolutions of '98. 

From this time forward there Jhas never been in the North any 
important assertion of the right of a iState to nullify an act of 
Congress. Some decisions were made in Northern State courts over-* 
ruling the fugitive slave law, on the ground that it was an infringe- 
ment of State jurisdiction, but^when these decisions were overruled 
by the Unified States Supreme Court, the judgments of the latteir 
tribunal were always acquiesced irk Two petitions from the North 
asking for a peaceable dissolution of the Union, presented in Con- 
gress oy'Jphn Quincy A^ms and Joshua H. GKddings, in the year 
1842, but disavowed by those gentlemen, caused great commotion in 
the Hoyae of Bepresentatives ; but even the small consequence that 
could justly be attached to them, was not derived from the doctrine 
of Statb sovereignty or from the principles embodied in the 
resolutions of '98. These principles henceforward found their 
home exclusively in thtf South, where they had been first formulated, 
and where they doifetailed with slavery in so firm a bond that the 
one could not bo destroyed without shattering the other also. 

The agitation tn the South against^ the Protective Tariff of 1828 
was intimately connected with the slavery question. The North 
was gaining rapidly in wealth, population, and political importance, 
notwithstanding the Louisiana purchase, which had so greatly 
alarmed the New England Federalists thirty years before. The 
South was lagging behind her unfettered rival, and becoming more 
and more, jealous and discontented every year. Blinded by her 

peculiar institution," she refused to see in it any cause for her 
backwardness in material prosperity, and sought to find reasons for 
it in the legislation of the country. The tariff had been growing 
more and more protective for several years, fulfilling the prediction 
of those who had declared in the beginning that, no amount of pro- 
teQtion would be satisfactory t6 the protected classes more than a few 
years, and that 9 stiffer line would bo called for soon. The tariff of 
1828 >^a8 thd stiffest that had ever been called for. The hostility of 
the planting States to this measure, however, was not merely opposi- 
tion to a bad fiscal policy, but was an outburst of anger at the badge 
of inferiority which the census-taker was putting on them every ten 
years, which they ascribed, honestly perhaps, to the tariff. Shortly 
after the inauguration of President Jackson, the opposition to the 
tariff in South Carolina took a very decided attitude. In the 
summer of 1832, Mr. Calhoun, one of the senators of that State, 
published an address On tke Belations of the States and Federal 
Government." He commenced by saying that the questipn of those 
relations was not one of recent origin, but that, from the commence- 
ment of the government, it had divided public sentiment. He th^ 
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proceeded to plant himself on the Virginia resolutions of 1798, say- 
ing that the right of interposition thus solemnly assertec^ by the 
State of Virginia, be it called as it may — State right, veto, nullifica- 
tion, or by any other name* — I conceive to be the fundamental prin- 
ciple of our system, resting upon facts historically as certain as our 
revolution itself, and deductiot!s as simple and as demonstrative as 
that of any political or moral trutlj whatever/' On the 24th of 
November following, the Convention f)f South Oarolins^ passed an 
ordinance declaring the tariff law null and void, and making it 
unlawful for the officers of the general government to collect, any 
duties in that State. If foace should be employed to object such 
duties. South Carolina would consider herself absolved? from all alle- 
giance to the Union, and would proceed at once to organize a*goparato 
government. . " . ' 

President Jackson replied by sending a message to Cbngress, 
affirming that the constitution of the United States was a government^ 
and not a compact^ that the language of the ini^trument itself declaring 
that it, and the laws, and treaties made in pursiflince o4 it, should be 
the supreme law of the land, and that all State courts should bo bound 
by it, anything in the constitution or laws of any<?tate to the con- 
trary notwithstanding, excluded the idea that a State could declare 
and treat such supremo law as a nullity.* His argument, a very able 
one, was pointedly opposed to tho resolutions of '98. Tho Demo- 
cratic party of the present day claims descent In the direct line from 
Jefferson and Jackson, and the claim is in one sense true, but not at 
all valuable ; for if ever there wore two men holding opinions more 
diametrically opposed to each other as to the vital principles of the 
constitution and government of their country, history^ has not men- 
tioned them. Nevertheless, Jackson was not anxious to press the 
controversy with South Carolina to a bloody issue. He recommended 
the passage* of a new law to enforce the collection of duties in South 
Carolina, but at the same time he refiommonded a reduction of the 
duties. If the duties had not been reduced it is probable that he 
would have brought the State into obedience by.nfilitar^ force, 
because he was a soldier, and he believed in tho employment of force. 
Mr. Clay even accused him of a desire to gratify his passions by 
spilling the blood of his ^Bnemies in South Carolina ; but there is the 
best evidence that ho wished to avoid that necessity. Mr. Clay, 
himself the champion of the tariff, was the first to back down. 
He had been eager for a war with England when there was no 
substantial cause for it, and now ho was equally anxious to avoid a 
war for which there was abundant cause. Through his influence 
the tariff of 1828 was reduced one-half, the reductions extending 
over a series of years by a sliding scale — a measure the wisdom of 
which would be conceded if it had not been extorted under a threat. 
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The South Carolina Conyention w^s reassembled, and the nullifying 
ordinance repealed on the express ground that the tariff had been 
modified to meet the views of the^ nullifiers. The doctrine of State 
sovereignty, nullification, or secession — all names for the Bam6 
thing — received enormous impetus and strength from the temporary 
triumph achievM for in 183S^, and %}ie slave power incorporated it 
still more strongly into their political creed, and enlarged it year by 
year, till it«came to include the right to carry slaves into free terri- 
tory, and hold them there against the will of the majority. 

Il^^ould be impossible within the limits of this article to touch 
upon alt 'the manifestati6ns of the struggle between the opposing 
ideas of Stat^ and national sovereignty prior to the death-grapple 
between them, which commenced in 1861, and ended in 1866 in the 
comptete demolition of the doctrines laid down in the resolutions of 
^98. . Strongly convinced as the writer is dhat the language of the 
constitution, as originally framed and ratified, lodged the sovereign 
power in the nationaf govcpiment exclusively, it is apparent that 
nothing shoft of superior force could ever have settled the dispute 
after it became complicated with the pecuniary interests and bitter 
passions of slavefy. It is likewise apparent that until the question 
was decided the United States could not logically bo coimted a nation. 
While one-half, or nearly •one-half, of the people maintained and 
believed that the general government was a mere agency, or power 
of attorney, revocable at pleasure, and while they had power to give 
effect to such views, the nationality existed only in the vain imagin- 
ings of those who held the contrary opinion. The birth of the 
nation, therefore, does not really date from the 4th of July, 1776, 
but from the day whereon the theories of Thomas Jefferson were 
crushed by force and arms. Mr. Jefferson's desire for a rebellion 
oftener than once in a century and a half has been gratified beyond 
his most sanguine expectations. Considering the state of the world 
afr the time he played his part in it, we need not blame him for the 
views he held, bift in awarding the palm of statesmanship, which is, the 
gift of seeing in advance how institutions will operate upon society, 
we must pass him by and place it on the brow of his great rival. 

Although it may now be said that a dual sovereignty has been 
proven by the strongest of all arguments to*be a self-contradiction 
and an impossibility. Professor Yon* Holst observes that the idea 
still clings after the thing itself has vanished. This is true, for ** he 
who’s convinced against his will, is of the same opinion still.” How 
extensively the old idea pi;evails in men’s bosoms cannot be ascer- 
tained, but something may be inferred from the action of the 
political party that formerly supported and maintained it. The 
Federalist party had been ground to powder, and ceased to exist, 
daring the administration of James Monroe, whose second election 
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to the Presidency was accomplished witliout opposition. For want 
of opposition, the Democratic-Ilepublioan party broke into four 
fragments in the election of 1824* without any essential difference of 
principles; and no candidate receiving a majority of* the electoral 
votes, John Quincy Adams was chosen President by the House of 
Bepresentatives. A few yeai% later, the fra^ents^crystallised into 
the Democratic party under the leadership ox General Jackson ; and 
the National Republican party under that of Adams andnClay^ The 
latter organisation was soon afterwards merged, with sundry deser- 
tions from the Jackson ranks, in the American Whig party, yhich 
survived till *1856, when it succumbed tp the exigencies of the 
slavery question, and gave way to the existing Rephblican party. 
In 1852, the Democratic party for the first time took cognisance of 
the slavery question in its national platform, and in close ^juxta- 
position declared the principles laid down in the Kentucky and 
Virginia resolutions of 1798 and Mr. Madison^s report thereon 
to be one of the main foundations pf its** political creed. This 
declaration was repeated in the party platform Cf 1856. In 
1860 the Democratic party divided in sunder, and both fragments 
reaffirmed the platform of 1856. In 1864, tSio war being iu 
progress, the resolutions of ’98 wore prudently omitted. In 1868 
the party declared that the right of regtzlating the suffrage belonged 
to the several States, and that tmy attempt by Congress to interfere 
with it would, if sanctioned by the people, end in a single, cen- 
tralised, consolidated government, in which the separate existence of 
the States will be entirely absorbed, and an unqualified despotism be 
established in place of a federal union of co-equal States.” Two 
years later tlio suffrage was regulated in all the States Jby an amend- 
ment of the constitution. The Democratic party, in its platform of 
the present year, declares its ^Mevotion to the constitution of the 
United States, loiih its amendmentSy universally accepted as a final 
settlement of the controversy that engendered the civil war.” The old 
idea, however, timidly shows its head in another paragraph, where it 
is declared that reform is necessary to save tho Union from the 
dangers of a “corrupt centralism,” the voter being left to infer 
vaguely whether the dangers are due most to corruption or to cen- 
tralism. This is the* attenuated skeleton of tho resolutions of ’98. 
Nevertheless a large body of Opinion ^remains, under the influence of 
party bias or early training, favourable to the idea of State sovereignty 
co-existing with national sovereignty, and this is not confined wholly 
to the Democratic party. A certain vagueness even pervades the 
Republican party, from whose midst we not infrequently hear that 
the States are sovereign “ within their sphere ” — the sphere being as 
undefined as the spheres assigned for our future abode in the text- 
books of modern spiritualism. The full extent of the defeat suffered 
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by .the State rights party* in the late war is only half understood by 
either vectors or vanquished. The official seal of the State of Illinois 
is still inscribed vrith the motto “ State sovereignty, national Union ” 
— a phrase whose suggestions convey no Idea of national sovereignty 
whatever. Yet the State of Illinois has been under the control of 
the Bepablican*party during sixteen 'years. Most of the State con- 
stitutions contain clauses providing for the punishment of treason 
against th^ State. These provisions are incongruous with existing 
facts, for it is quite conceivable that a citizen might be hanged for 
treason against a State, and his judges and executioners hanged for 
treason tdgainst the United States. .AJl the apparatus for such a 
solecism was in readiness in South Carolina in the year 1832. 

iN^ot^thstanding the more or less confusion in the public mind on 
‘the subject of State versm national sovereignty, State sovereignty how 
goes to*the wall in every practical conflict.^ Nor will its entire dis- 
appearance be followed by the “ unqualified despotism ” apprehended 
by Jefl^rson, and presifgcd the Democratic party as late as 1868. 
An unqualified dcs^tism enacted by a free people upon themselves 
can only be the result of general corruption and stupefaction of the 
public morals — a condition in no wise dependent upon the concentra- 
tion or dispersion of sovereignty. The only form of centralization to 
be feared is that which grows out of the existing method of making 
appointments to Federal offices — a method which, when first intro- 
duced, Mr. Clay said would, if persisted in, “ finally cud in a des- 
potism os intolerable as that of Constantinople,” and which even 
General Jackson, before his election to the Presidency, allowed would 
tend inevitably to corruption.^ Centralization coming in this form 
would be eqpally efiGsetive whether the theories of State sovereignty 
or of national sovereignty should prevail. The immediate need of the 
American poopje and Government is a restoration of the permanent 
civil service which prevailed during the first forty years after the 
adoption of the constitution* Apart from this, it is the logical 
outcome of the ivar that the powers of the general government shall 
coi^inue to 'increase at the expense of the State governments, but 
not at the expense of liberty. The right of secession having been 
negatived beyond the possibility of dispute, its minor belongings, 
wearing the generic name of State sovei^ignty, must fall with it, 
not all at once, but as fast ^ as they come in collision with the 
authority of the whole. 

Horace White. 

(1) The unwarranted intorferenoo by the Federal judiciary and army in the last 
Louisiana election was a direct consequence and outgrowth of the ** spoils system ** of 
civil service. 
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** DeJI^ver not the tasks of might ^ 

To woakaess.” ^ , 

‘I 

All men of all parties are agreed — ai they could not ]^ut be, the 
facts once established — in their judgment on the atrocities in Bul- 
garia, one of those wild outbreaks of ferocity and lust which show 
the possible d5pth of evil in human nature when free^rffom the 
restraints of social order. I say in human nature, and do not con- 
fine it to Turkish nature, as I see there is too much inclination to do 
under the impulse of the present excitement. Highest of alLwhen' 
under control, worst of al^ animals when without law and justice,” — 
this judgment on man bears no restrictive application. Our just 
abhorrence of the actual misdeeds of the Tifrkish troops seems to 
me to be hurrying us into unjust judgments and^unwis* actions. 

For whilst I respect the motives of the present movement and 
within limits, which have at times been passed, I entirely concur in 
the indignation expressed, so far as it is the spontaneous expression 
of a real national feeling in presence of a^great wrong, there is much 
in the language used which I d.eprecate, much in the conclusions 
sought to be enforced which I think dangerous, something at any 
rate in the national attitude which I think unwarranted. Something 
more of misgiving in this wholesale condemnation of another nation, 
something more of humility on the score of past events in our own 
history, something more of the sense of the community of nature 
between the Turkish people and our own, might have increased the 
value of our utterance, and invested it with additional promise for 
the future. Defective, however, as it has been in these respects, it 
has a promise for the^ future : it cohstitutes an obligation whiph 
cannot be eluded — the obligation whenever and wherever there be 
outrages on our common humanity, and that there will bo Such is 
too probable, to reprobate them as we reprobate this present outrage. 
For instance, whilst we loudly blame the Turkish mode of warfare 
in Servia, the destruction, of villages by fire, and the devastation of 
the country, would it not be well if somo, voices were raised against 
our own practice, in the interests of the half-piratical trader too 
often, of shelling African or other uncivilised populations ? or 
against such acts as in that unjustifiable Ashantee war was the 
burning of Ooomassie P or in China the* destruction of the imperial 
palace? 

With a certain reserve, then, I respect the judgment on the past. 
But it is not with the past we have now to deal, except so far as we 
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can repair it ; and I tru&t the^ reparation will be of tbe amplest 
kind, as it ought to be, considenng the easy form which it may 
take for the majority — that of moijey contributions. Those who, as 
Lady Strangford, are willing to give theiif services in its distributioni 
should have no difficulty in collecting the sum they ask. 

There remains one point in reference to the past in which injustice 
may be done. It is 'the re^onsibility attaching to the Turkish 
Government — its complicity dn these Bulgarian horrors. Govern- 
ments, as a rule, are ill served by i^ieir agents, who too often carry 
out instructions in a way which those who gave them in no way 
sanction.* There have been'exceptioni^ such as Jaihos 11. in our 
own country and that of* M. Thiers in France, where there is every 
reason think that the mercilessncss of the ruler outran that of the 
Subordinates. But the rule is the other w^ay, and the supreme 
government of Turkey is probably, if we take the statements of the 
two parties in England, not an exception. No doubt in the hour of 
danger,^ with other revolts on its hands and the prospect of the 
Servian and Montenegrin waf, on hearing of the agitation and insur- 
rection in Bulgaria, due, it would appear, to external intrigues, it 
wished a speedy ttermination, — ^what has been so much praised in 
England, — a vigorous stamping out of the evil at its beginning ; but 
as a central government it#does not seem to be further involved in 
the actual transaction. Like most .other governments, it would be 
slow to reeognise the misdeeds of its agents; but otherwise the 
fault lies rather in its weakness and actual disorganization, as was 
justly pointed out by Lord Derby, than in its intentions. That this 
is the true view is, I think, evidenced by its permitting foreigners 
to visit the localities and inquiry for themselves, and tolerating their 
presence after their publication of the facts. Would Russia in Poland, 
the French Government after the suppression of the Commune, or 
our own • Government in the Indian mutiny, have been equally 
patient? It would seem that%io governmenf has a sufficient hand 
upon its officer* or its population — perhaps never has had, but 
certainly has^iQf in the present day — a weakness which evidences the 
want of some more universal, more cogent influence to supplement 
the action of governments. Look at Barbadoes, or our conduct in 
Japan, or the dealings with the coolies in Ijie Mauritius, of Queens- 
land with the Oceanians. . • 

And, generalising, how fqw nations of Europe — ^is there any one 
but Italy P — ^which is so clean-handed as to be justified in using un- 
measured abuse of Turkey. Nationally, as individually, the true rule, 
doubtless, is to blame ourselves first before we attack our neighbours : 
but there arc occasions, and such is this reckless denunciation of one 
people as compared with all others, when we survey the others, and 
inquire whether history justifies the implication of so complete a 
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. disparity, and Poland, Algeria, Hungary, and Spanish America rise 
in its confutation. * • 

I would gladly not w'rite this, for in the prevalent one-sidedness 
of judgments, 1 know to what it exposes me ; but when 1 see the 
lengths to which a dominant impression carries many in this matter, 
1 feel it incumbent on me not to shrink from incurring any of the 
risk attendant on an impartial judgment. • 

In the present we have before us,*pjactically, the choice of two 
policies, or rather two guidances,^ that of the existing government 
and of Mr. Gladstone, who I presume is ready to resume office. I 
say practically, tfor others are offi^red, but .have no chance.of being 
accepted. If I allude to llr. Grant DuffS scheme, Ijiis dream he 
calls it, it is because of some of its accidents, rather than from any 
wish to discuss it fully. An Anglo-Indian administration under a * 
dignified head, — such is its summary for those who may have»missed 
it. lie does not himself give the title of this dignified head, yfet it 
should have been given, or the project laoks definiteness. It is 
implied that w'e arc to have another Emperor of Westerj;i ori^n. 

It seems to me a fresh instance of the corrupting influence of our 
Indian Empire. The temporary success of that expgriment misleads 
118 to the point of thinking that wo are able to set the world in 
order, when it is a question whether i^e arc not breaking down 
under what wo have already undertaken. It would appear to be a 
Iiostulate of a certain class of minds, that we, and wo exclusively, 
have a peculiar faculty for government of other races ; — an assump- 
tion of the most oflensivc and dangerous character, and which 
reposes at bottom on a completely official view of the results 
attained in our Indian dependency. 

I would wish to speak with all due respect of a Urge body of 
public servants, of our Anglo-India administrative corps ; but I have 
a recollection of certain points in our history there, in times of 
order and disorder equally, which suggest many objections to the 
proposal we have before us. Seriously, was the suppression of the 
Indian mutiny, even with what facts wc have, and ^ all competent 
students allow that many are yet unknown, that a full picture of 
the horrors of that suppression is for future generations — ^was, I ask, 
the suppression of thgt mutiny so conducted that we could with 
decency propose that the service which conducted it should furnish 
teachers of justice and mercy to the Turks P I know not what the 
language of the Constantinople governing classes was on the news 
reaching it of an insurrection in Bulgaria ; but I do know something 
of that of the Calcutta governing comlnunity at the time of the 
Sepoy revolt, and it could not be easily surpassed as an expression 
of savage and vengeful cruelty. It is "due to Lord Canning to say 
that he was, fortunately, a noble exception. 
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Or, again, are we to take some Anglo-Indian proconsul of tlie 
Dalhou^ie type, fresh from an unprincipled act of Burman spoliation, 
committed in defiance of all rigl];t under the plea of destiny, and 
think him a^fit apostle to the Turks of tnoderation, of the duty o£ 
resigning this or that possession; of the moral beauty of contracting 
the red line o^ empire, of letting go proyinces which their fathers 
acquired. No, at evefy turn our own past history meets us, not to 
stop our 3;easonable .and thoughtful action for the better in the 
present, but to show us the unseemliness of many of our pretensions, 
and j;he wisdom of not seeking to increase our responsibilities. 

And t^pn the dignified* head. Is it^seriously proposed to take a 
yOung prince/ of untried capacity for government, — the command of 
a ship gf war is not by any means a particular recommendation, even 
*if wcU administered, — a prince brought up in the blinding influences 
of the ^English court, more naturally blinding even than those of 
aristocratic life, a prince who has in no way produced as yet a 
favourable impression ‘bn a society disposed, as is evident from its 
tone about tte rest' of his family, to be most indulgent, and place 
him in a position requiring the highest gifts for rule, the most 
accomplished statesmanship ? If ho is to govern and not reign, the 
proposal is absurd, and for a constitutional puppet the position is not 
suited. So much on a point which it is difficult to touch. For in 
the current of servility which has sqt in of late in favour of our royal 
family, when only praise is allowed and any blame is thought dis- 
creditable, the only refuge for self-respect is silence — where it is pos- 
sible. I have only said what was necessary to clear me from any 
participation in the prevailing adulation, which oppresses many 
besides myself with a sense of ejiame. 

But of the two guides who are feasible, I will take Mr. Gladstone 
first. In adopting any one as a leader we naturally look to his 
antecedents. It is a time for free speech on such points. Mr. 
Gladstone's own language is very free. D&zed by a revolting act, 
which shocks all of us as much as it does him, he seems to have lost 
his eqi![ilil)ritint, and to bo hurrying hiiliself and the nation on very 
dangerous courses. What reason have we to follow him ? 

By a passionate appeal to the humanity and honour of England, he 
is thrufeting a particular policy upon the Gc^vewiment, and practically 
wresting the conduct of affairs out of <^its hands. Are we to prefer 
him to his rivals as the exponent of those powerful motives P I 
think he has in his vehemence been too forgetful of his past. 

Others, Mr. Beesly for instance, have drawn attention to the 
weakness of his position, oh a survey of the past. I concur with 
them, and in the judgment that he has been weak towards the strong, 
strong towards the weak, silent when Bussia or the Yersailles 
government were in question, violent against Naples and Turkey. 
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What more feeble than his list of pur national misdeeds given al 
Greenwich P It is easy to balance an account in your favoilr if you 
omit important items, and, why ^^ero India and Ireland left out of 
Hr. Gladstone’s list ? If introduced, would they have warranted his 
conclusion ? I cannot forget, either, his sympathy ,with the slave- 
holder which led him to raise his voice on the side of the South in 
the great American contest. Yet whht is slavery, as an industrial 
institution not domestic, in any case, French, Spanish, I’ortuguese, 
English or Dutch ? It is on their most revolting side, that of lust, 
the Bulgarian Jiorrors in permanence. Female honour is ijot for the 
slave. So true is it, that one great critical sufiFcring affects our 
imagination and arouses our sympathy, when the slow enduring evil 
under which generation after generation is borne down passes com-H 
paratively unnoticed. ' • 

Nor is the honour of* England so compromised, whatever* Mr. 
Gladstone may say, by what has happened in Bulgaria, as by 
numerous other parts of her conduct. • It wasi far igore palpably 
at stake in Jamaica, India, and that semi-Indian outrage, the 
Abyssinian raid. It is so in our opium policy in China, in our 
oppression of Burmah. There is ample field in these last for Mr. 
Gladstone’s solicitude about it. Not that I object to his speak- 
ing in this present emergency, butHhere is that in the way in which 
he speaks as against the Government, which such reminiscences 
should prevent, and they are introduced to justify the withholding 
of our confidence. 

Graver still — if we consider all that it involves — is the retrospect 
of his foreign policy. In thinking of him as the possible director of 
our foreign policy, are wo warranted* by his antccedoifts in hoping 
much from him ? I put aside the curious act by which ho would 
begin, an act, as Mr. Grant Duff justly observes, of direct war upon 
Turkey — a somewhat intemperate opei^ing. 

I turn to the past. If wo may judge by soir(p recriminations 
which passed between him t^nd the present Premier, his colleagues 
and his opponents did not estimate highly his action at the time 
of the Crimean war.^ If I remember right, the attack was warded 
by a remark that at that period ho did not take much interest in 
foreign politics. But Suring his own Premiership such interest was 
forced upon him, and his then policy was’, I must think, disastrous, 
and at the root of much of the present difficulty. It fell to him to 

(1) In judging the Crimean War wc aro too apt. to confound two distinct series Ol 
events, the protection of Turkey from Itussian encroachment, and the aggression upon 
Eussia herself hy sending our forces to the Crimea. It is (his latter which is properly 
the Crimean War, and which is a fair object of cohsure, us in every raspect an unwise 
venture, with no good prospeef : The former is and was justifiable on all grounds. 

VOL. XX. N.S. N N 
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steer England tlirougli the crisil^ the Franco-German war ; and 
the genial judgment at home and abroad was, and is, that he failed 
gravely. Thfi temporary efifacemeift of Epgland*— such is the expres- 
sion which presents the position he gave his country, to the imperil- 
ling for long years of European concert, and to the necessitating his 
actual adoption of an unsound, policy. It shows the short memory, 
or the inattention, or the excessive good nature of the nation, that it 
should be possible for the idea to arise, that a statesman so tri^ 
and so found wanting could agaifi. be entrusted with the highest 
power: . , ‘ , 

As it ft,*owing to the* unfortunate bihnder of Germany in 1871 
and to the tame acquiescence of Europe in her pretensions, the 
Eusso-Prussian combination has been encouraged to think itself the 
ultirna^^ appeal, free to act as it pleased in reference to eastern 
Europe. The present policy of Mr. Gladstone, so far as we can 
gather it from his speeches, would favour its claims. His compli- 
ments fill round mjist be taken for what they are worth ; but his 
action would be to rely on Eussia mainly in the arrangement with 
Turkey. I would make no hobgoblin of Eussia; but it is excusable 
to doubt whether in the game of Eastern complications Mr. Gladstone 
would be a match for Prince GortschakofE. 

Be this as it may, he avows that he looks to the joint action of 
England and Eussia in the present •emergency, and tlicre is a large 
school which would follow him in this. Let mo indicate one objection 
in Hmiue to this policy. I assume that Mr. Gladstone, if in power, 
would not carry out the wilder scheme of those who are at his back, 
nor seek to eject the Turks by violence from liurope, nor sanction 
Eussia in so doing. I assume, lhat is, — as 1 interpret his language, 
I am warranted in assuming — that ho so far accepts the ‘‘as you 
were policy, fis to look for modifications of the Turkish rule com- 
patible with its existence, jjow, Eussia has been almost from its 
earliest entry ijito European politics the standing aggressor on 
Turkey, congtantly encroaching on her, constantly domineering over 
her, in no ambiguous manner posing as her successor. Eelatively 
Turkey is inferior in strength to Eussia, and has witnessed vnth just 
alarm the growth of her opponent, and submitted, but with just 
indignation, to her dictatorial language. *It is possible — ^Mr. Glad- 
stone's faith is strong in Her, but I should have thought Lord Gran- 
ville's experience might have weakened it ; — it is possible that Eussia. 
has abandoned her traditional policy and speaks merely in the 
interests of justice and humanity. Her conduct in Servia is 
singularly against this great change in her. She could, it is silly to 
doubt it, have stopped her officers and soldiers from turning a Servian 
into a Eussian attack on Turkey. But it is not in the nature of 
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things that Turkey should accept 'without repugnance the influence 
■of Russia. "Wliat she could yield honourably to the union of the more 
Western powers — of Europe in the truest sense — she WDuld bitterly 
resent if imposed upon her by her haughty rival. Whereit is possible 
to avoid rousing a not unwarranted suspicion and irritation, it is 
surely wise to do so, and it is so in this case, •if we mingle as little 
as may bo Russia with our action.* .With thfe Wisest attemper- 
ing, that action will be galling enough to the self-love of the Ottoman 
nation ; it is but fair and also more prudent, more hopeful of result, 
to conciliate to the uttermost its feelings. . . • • * 

Turning* to the Government in whose hands we actually are, it is 
not needful to examine with equal fulness its claims or its ij^erits in 
the past. Mr. Gladstone tends, I do not say seeks, to supplrgit it ;* 
and wo would know why. It is in power, and all that is necessary 
is to SCO whether it be so*far inferior to the substitute offered a^at a 
critical moment to make it imperative to change it. In point of 
humanity, no one would accuse the mciftbers of rtie existing Govern- 
ment o£ being less sensible to the Bulgarian horrors than any other 
men who have read them. In their position a certain amount of 
reticence was necessary, as I cannot but think there is a similar 
-obligation resting on the leaders of the Ppposition, who are always 
pos^jible ministers. 

For their general record, it is not better, so far as I can see, nor 
worse, than Mr. Gladstone's. They have condoned all the wrongs 
which he has condoned, have shared in the national misdoings as 
largely as ho ; possibly rather more. Here and there, as in his case, 
there have been exceptions. But iji general, what I think Mr. 
Spencer calls the bias of patriotism has had free play with the 
present ministers as with their assailants, and the dictates of 
humanity and the exigencies of our country’s honour in reference to 
them have been far too fnuch ignored. • And I fear will be ignore^ ; 
for with the present Premier’s oriental jiroobvitics, jvhich lead him 
to ding so strongly to our Indian empire that he Ijai^ saddled us 
with that odious title of Empress of India, there is little hope of a 
moderate, really humane policy in the East. And in the West the 
affair of Luxemburg, ^d^their silence during tlie Franco-German 
war, are far from reassuring. *Yct with all deductions, I think the 
general opinion has been hitherto, and fhere seems no reason to doubt 
should continue to be, that so far as regards the honour of England-— 
a very delicate ground to tread on — it is safer with the actual Govern- 
ment than with its predecessor. They shem less smitten with that 
curious defect which is traceable in so many of the economical school 
of statesmen — the men who look to experts and imports as the one 
test of national well-being — ^the defect of any historical conception, 

N N 2 
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any constant sense of the imponiance of a well-matored foreign 
policy. * 

At any rate, the ministers who how di^^ect our foreign action have 
not been exposed to the trial, and have therefore escaped the failure 
of their predecessors, and there is so^far more ground for hope that 
they will carry us well through the present storm. All that has 
.hitherto appeared warrant^broadly speaking — this conclusion. 
It is much 'that they have not lost their self-possession, and that they 
venture, in contact with this present tumult, to weigh the real 
merits of, the case, and to risk no rash judgments. !(t is refreshing 
to turn *to tl^eir speeches after those of their assailants : I allude to 
Lord Derby’s and Sir Stafford Northcote’s. On the details of their 
• actions it is very dangerous for a private citizen to enter, but I 
cannotebut think — speaking only of the* act so far as it is open to 
public cognisance — that their refusal of *the Berlin Memorandum 
was a wise measure. « It was most desirable, if England was to 
speak with fffect iu the comacils of Europe, to show that she in no 
way looked on herself as taken in tow by the imperial combination 
of Eastern Eurppe — that she was an independent power, choosing 
her own time and mode of action — that she was no longer effaced, 
but present and to be reckoned with. Such an attitude is the first 
condition of better things — that it will be the first step towards 
them, this must remain imcertain. ' So again, the sending of her fleet 
to Besika Bay, and that in great force, merits the applause it 
gained. On the particular combination of motives I have no call to 
enter. But its presence there, yes, in some sense as the ally of 
Turkey, if only the Government use it rightly, is again a necessary 
preliminary* to a sound intervention — obviating, probably, many 
embarrassments. 

With Mr. Gladstone — I am happy to note my agreement, — and 
perhaps before Mr. Gladstone, I think the prestige of England a 
mischievous aij^d immoral idea. I renounce all care for England’s 
selfish interests. 1 invite him to carry out his renunciation to its 
fair consequences. But with him, too, I make no doubt, I wish 
England strong and respected. It is for the interest of>Europe and 
Humanity that it should be so. I welcome, by the way, the more 
frequent introduction of this term Humanity, the implicit recognition 
of its reality, in contradistinction to, and yet on the same footing 
with, other smaller, but avowedly real, aggregations of men. I 
wish, I have ever wished, that England should be as strong as she 
was \mder Cromwell, but 'without any of the aggressive tendencies 
which vitiated the great Protector’s foreign policy : and it is 
because 1 tbiuTr that the ‘measures of the present Government are 
calculakd to replace her in a position in which she may be signally 
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useful, and so repair the mischief TTrought by a feebler administra- 
tion, that I do what I can in its sup|>ort. Statesmanship mpst be a 
balance of evils in many cases, and it is often necessarj^ to prefer a 
general result of permanent value to the removal of oven deplorable 
immediate evils. Were it, then, |hown that certain incidental evils 
accompanied the action of tlft Government, it w(3uld not be its 
conclusive condemnation. 

• • 

' But, of course, all depends ultimately on the use made»of a strong 
position ; and any interpretation of the Ministry’s conduct must be 
subject to their future action. "What their intentions and policy 
may be, we have almost ot necessity to ^ait for. Any criticism 
solely concerns the past and passing events. What is* to be wished 
for — in other words, what the policy of England should bo — this 
is the question on which I no^ enter. • 

I havo already said th^ from the school which gravitates \owards 
Russia I wholly dissent ; and I have dwelt on the peculiar inappro- • 
priatencss of calling her in in the treatment of ^Turkey. Whatjis there 
in the past history or present condition of Russia thafP should make 
her an object of our political preferences ? Within her own sphere, 
and in the arduous task of raising her populsftion and wisely 
administering her already unwieldy empire, there is every reason to 
wish her well, and when possible to aid her ; but her continued 
expansion can be no object to anyone. She has not shown in Poland 
any peculiar ability in dealing with a more advanced people which 
was sacrificed to her ambition ; why should she be competent to rule 
wisely the Rouman or the Greek ? Her population was within these 
twenty years serf, and the dispositions of her ruling classes and her 
emancipated peasants are not likcly#to have been so piodified from 
what they were during the long continuance of serfage, as to make 
them suitable rulers and guides of others. Was ijie condition of 
the serfs in Russia much, if any, better than that of the rayahs 
under Turkish rule? ^here is exerf reason to doubt it. Ruling 
classes which so recently held their inferiors in such dependence as, 

I believe, existed in Russia, must take time to unlearn *their*habits, 
as must those who have so long crouched to learn the habits of 
freemen. It is not a quarter of a century that, under the conditions of 
Russia, intellectually andmorally, will undo the work of generations. 

Again, the religious organisation o^ Russia singularly disqualifies 
her for dealing aright with the various Christian populations of the 
Turkish empire. Nowhere is the spiritual power so completely 
fused with the temporal — God and C^sar so inseparable. It is 
clear from recent events that there is in Islam even less of this 
intimate blending of the two powers. If allowed, not to encourage 
in the interest of her own policy the discontent of the Christians, 
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but really to incorporate \hom in ber empire, wbore would be tbe 
freedom which they now enjoy under the Moslem toleration, con- 
temptuous toleration granted, but^ still toleration? From its acute- 
perception of this feature in Bussian policy, a perception sharpraied 
by her experience in Poland, the Eoman Catholic Church sides wit& 
the Turk as against the Christian Bussians, with a more just esti- 
mate of the value of their Christianity than many of us have who< 
suffer ourselves to be misled \)y that vague term. But even were 
there no such objections, why should the various divisions of the 
southern population — Boumans, Bulgarians, Servians, Bosnians, 
Greets, ^Tpyks, &c. — why. should they qome under Bussian domina- 
tion and swell the forces of the Panslavic movement. We must 
acquies(ie in the inevitable ; but a wise policy will, I conceive, not 
forward any vast Slavonian aggregate,* which, under present circum- 
stances ‘and feelings, may be a most serious danger to Germany, and 
through her to European peace. New powers, conscious of strength, 
and impelled only by- an instinct of growth, are not wisely en- 
couraged by neighbburs at whose expense they must grow, especially 
when they can offer no contribution of value. If with such a power, 
unwisely developed, Germany were in hostility, the struggle were 
most deplorable for both. If she were in unison with it, she would 
lose rather than gain by the contract, and the combination would bo- 
most formidable for all Western Eqrope. 

It is, in my judgment, the true interest, both for themselves 
and for Europe, of the subject states of Turkey at present to remain 
so, always under the supposition that a tolerable existence is given 
thmn. Even for Bosnia and Herzegovina, where the difficulty is 
greatest, and^another solution tj^ie most defensible, I, for one, should 
acquiesce in the judgment of the powers if they foimd some 
arrangement by which their connection with Turkey remained \m- 
severed. For Bulgaria, I should deprecate its severance, even to the 
ejQtent to which the two formet' might be separated. The unwise im- 
patience of Servia goes to show that her comparative independence 
was prCmAture* It was never given her that she might be a fire- 
brand in Europe, and bo made the instrument of an xmjustifiable 
war. Sufficient control for the present must be allowed tEe imperial 
state to prevent such dangers. ^ 

I hope, then, that, in nq spirit of opposition to Bussia, but guided 
by the whole antecedents of our post history, England will not rely 
on her mainly, nor at all, in her action towards Turkey, but will, 
as befits a great Western power, look to the other Western powers; 
France, Italy, Austro-Hungary, Germany — (I wish I could add 
Spain, in fact I would add Spain, — and the other Western powers 
would be wise in inviting her conouritoce, in replacing her, as Italy 
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was placed in 1856, at the council table of Europe) — ^for her legitimate 
coadjutors in the task of modifying. Turkish misgoyernment. It is 
difficult to redeem the past, and such a concert of all is well-nigh 
hopeless, but a firm and patient policy might do much to re-esta- 
blish the union which on a former occasion proved so effective, and 
to make it the basis for a further reunion of the West. Combined 
more immediately with France and Italy, the two powers which 
before rescued Turkey, England with ‘thorn might address the Porte 
in the name of the obligation then contracted, and concert with her 
such a scheme as might effectually remove the evils complained of, 
so far as governmental action can’ remove them, securing forhef sub- 
ject peoples the orderly administration under which they might 
grow to bo capable of solf-dircction. No one of these threcj)owcrs 
could be suspected of an}’^ design of occupying the empire they were- 
protecting ; they would not, therefore, in combination gpve any 
legitimate umbrage to ^heir European compeers. They havS* test 
twenty years, but this is not fatal ; it is a short period in a nation's 
history. They may take up tlie work tvhich thfty should have done 
twenty years ago. 

If it was possible then — and all assume that it uj^s — it is possible 
now, so to act on Turkey as to render her internal government essen- 
tially tolerable. It is not for mo to sketch jn detail the measures w'hicli 
would effect this. I can only register the fact that all the language 
used by the denunciators of Turkey does assume that such measures 
might have been taken, and that our responsibility for recent occur- 
rences consists in their not having been taken. Some things would 
have to be undone. Is there not, for instance, a considerable burden 
resting on Europe in regard to tbe^i^owers it has claimed for its 
consuls in Turkey? Has there not been much disorganization 
consequent on our overbearing assertion of the rights of our follow- 
citizens, in defiance of the just claims of the Porto to self-direction. 
I mention these points because I think that the intervening poweys 
would he hound to show the greatest possible respect for the 
independent action of Turkey, forbearing all unnocqpsElry evidence 
of their influence, and conciliating, where possible, by a wise return 
on the past! 

The union of tho tjireg powers first named for joint action on 
Turkey — with no wish to exclude the others, with every wish rather 
to have their co-operation — is, I must *think, more in keeping with 
past history and with the present interests of Europe than would be 
the one against which I am arguing ; and, lastly, it would be surely 
more agreeable to the power most immediately concerned. Nor 
can I imagine that, if properly addressed, either France or Italy 
would stand aloof from such c# combinhtion. It would tend, as I 
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have before hinted^ to strengthen the unstable equilibrinm of Europe, 
and in the best way, by calling' into activity its more advanced 
portions*. 

But it implies that I wish the contixuied existence of European 
Turkey ; and it is this from which the dominant sentiment of the 
nation, at any sate of the English yieetings, is, I suspect, averse. 
But I think there are« grounds for wishing it from many points o£ 
view. Whatever the judgm^d* on the arguments urged, I feel still 
a confident hope that, thanks to the action of our Government, the 
mad attempt — ^mad not in the sense that it might not sipceed, but on a 
forecast •of ^ the evils it lyould entail in the succeedtug, and after 
the success — ^will not at present be made: the attempt, I mean, 
forcibljr^to eject the Turks. So that we may well hope for time for 
discussion of the problem. 

I deprecate, as 1 have said, even the bag and baggage theory, the 
totah withdrawal, that is to say, of Bulgaria^from Turkish rule, where 
it is said that the immediate past has made its continuance impossi* 
ble. May wg not take a hint from a disagreeable episode in our 
own history P The closest parallel with the Turkish suppression of 
the Bulgarian ii^urrection is afforded by our own suppression of the 
Irish rebellion of 1798. I wonder how many of the speakers at 
those public meetings have gtudied the records of that event. They 
are not difficult of access ; aifd had they been known, some of those 
speakers must have modified their denunciations — not so much of 
the particular atrocities, as of the nation and government under 
which they were perpetrated. The Irish horrors followed, with a 
short and brighter interval, a long period of oppressive misgovern- 
meht, which we too easily condone — the period of the celebrated 
penal laws. *They led to the Act of Union, and by no indirect 
consequence to a different treatment of Ireland. Its full adoption 
was delayed for a generation, but it was in tho series of the conse- 
quences of the rebellion, and svas forced on by that event. May we 
not hope simila^y that, horrible as were the misdoings in Bulgaria, 
they may issue^ with the temperate aid of Europe as above indicated, 
in securing for that province a really ameliorated government. 
Nations, like individuals, are aroused by some great crisis hr sin, and 
amendment may be the consequence. Certaiz\ it is, that if length of 
failure be a ground for immediate expulsion, it was more applicable 
to us in reference to Ireland than to Turkey in Bulgaria. For 
both alike I wish, I believe in, ultimate independence. JL repro- 
bate for both all language, I dissent from all action, whicli should 
close this prospect. I think English statesmen and Turkish 
statesmen should prepare for and forward its attainment; but 
when in England we hAar it Wdly proclaimed, as it was 
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by Mr. Forster, that we never wiH let Ireland go, can we 
wonder if in Turkey conTulsive* efforts are made to bold Bulgaria? 

If the provinces are out entirely loose, left to tbeir -own self- 
government, they are exiposed to the probabilities o# quarrels with 
their neighbours, to the almost certainty of intrigues from without. 
If their existence was disorderly, either internally or in relation to 
one another, the great border powots would soon interfere, and once 
incorporated in one of them they wWd have but & distant hope of 
their independence. I believe .that Bulgaria, at any rate, feels this, 
and that with some moderate but real security for a ^ better 
govemmentHhey would bg glad to be free from forcjgir intrigues, 
and to nurse themselves for the future. 'After all there is consider- 
able toleration in the Turkish central government, as is OTjdenced by 
the action of the American missionaries and the establishment * of 
schools of the non-dominant faith. In fact, by every account of the 
condition of Bulgaria, it was, before its unhappy insuTfectioB, 
healthily growing under the Turkish way. The want is, a 
thorough quickening of the central dbtion, so^s to check the action 
of the local administration — a want, be it observed, not peculiar to 
Turkey. In all countries I fear, in their prese^-t moral condition, 
self-government means scarcely more than the government of the 
strong, more or less oppressive to th^ weak ; our own country cer- 
tainly is no exception. Such a quickening of the central adminis- 
tration in Turkey I believe quite possible. 

Such is tho conclusion I advocate for the various smaller states 
ulteriorly to issue from the Turkish rule. We cannot at a moment^s 
notice change the relations or undo the effects of centuries. Much 
of the language applicable to Wqptem Europeans would be out of 
place in dealing with these Eastern peoples, who £ave not passed 
through the discipline which has modified the West. 

But what, leave these Christian populations un&er Mahommedan 
ruleP . The cry comeh not from the^tatesmen on either side, it must 
be said, though there is too much about the peculiar modification of 
Islam in the Turk, but it represents, I suspect, muph^of the feeling 
which is stirring our country. Nor with many does it stop there. 
It would go to the utter expulsion of the Turks from Europe, as a 
contamination of the soil of Christendom, a soil over which none but 
so-called Europeans should hold sway. . I do not share the feeling, 
quite the contrary ; and I think it fraught with most evil conse- 
quences in the present, and for a long period of the future. 

I proceed to e3q)lain myself on this most difficult subject. The two 
faiths, the faith of Christ and the faith of Allah — ^the religion of St. 
Paul and the religion of Mahommed — are both to be respected for their 
services ; each has its peculiar merits! If the Eastern creed is simpler 
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and nobler as a doctrine than the ‘Western, the utility of the latter is 
1 tTiinlr greater, or has been greats*, owing to the inheritance it 
received and the conditions of its propagation. If in some respects, 
it is unquestionable that the nations of the W^t are in advance 
of the Moslrans, it is hardly to the difference in their religion that we 
can fairly impute .their superiority. There was a time when the 
disciples of Islam were distinctly in the van of civilisation, in the 
points where now ‘they are moat *behind the West, and there was a- 
time when in ml the moral quaUties tliey were certainly not inferior. 
Even in the fierce wars between the Christian and the Mussulman, 
neither the physical nor moral preenunence was always on the side 
of the former. X will take a capital instance. I recall the striking 
scene when in the city of Jehovah the Crescent and the Cross met in 
deadly struggle. Christian historians have made no secret of the 
complete triumph of all the fiercer passions over the precepts of 
Christitthity. They have not hesitated to paint the victors as at least 
the equals in barbarity of* the vanquished. “ No age or sex spared, 
seventy tlTousand said tb have bdbn the number of the victims.” This 
for the darker side of both. On the brighter, the equality, to say 
the least of it, of segne of the Moslems had not escaped the fair mind 
of Sir Walter Scott. He has not scrupled to make the Prince of 
Scotland inferior to his Moslem rival by virtue of the somewhat 
brutal contempt which contrasts so unfavourably with Saladin’s 
coxirteous toleration of an antagonist’s faith. 

Such being their relation in the past, the two creeds have now for 
many centuries rested quietly side by side, each directing its own 
portion of the world. Deliberately, I do not believe any one would 
wish to revive their hostilities, ^ut does pot all this abuse of the 
Turks tend thatVay ? For at the head of the Moslems, as a political 
power with certain latent capacities, the Turks have long stood and 
stand, and unmeasWed denunciations may call those latent 'capacities 
into acti(m, and inflict on the wotld a war in wlfich fanaticism should 
be one of the motive powers. I have no fear that any such risk 
would be»run#by a wise pressure of the more friendly Western 
powers, in the name of the purely human interests of peace, order, 
and good government ; and were there some risk, it might be incum- 
bent on us to confront it, with such aims. , • 

But there is more than thi§. The alienation of the East from the 
West, of Asia from Europe, is not diminishing in these later years, 
but is on the increase rather as a result of tho coarse and oppressive 
intrusion of our industrial society, tho offensive iteration of our 
claims to «periority, lastly oT our spirit of conquest. I am not 
speaking of England exclusively. A retotion against us is possible, 
even probable ; and if there ft none, yet enforced submission is 
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covert hatred, and all real union of tho two worlds is out of the 
question. ^ At once Asiatic and European, as a consequence of its 
position and history, the Turkish nation offers us a test the spirit 
in which the stronger West is disposed to deal withr the more dis- 
organized families of man. It has shown, and its present weakness 
is largely due to this cause, ^ wish .to enter more completely into the’ 
European family, and to propagatd its influence further eastward. 
Wise statesmanship, guided by an instinct of what was good for 
Humanity, for the whole rac(^ would avail itself of this existing 
intermedium, even though not the best that could bo wished,^ but as 
the only one^ ready to hand. Ear from, seeking to ejqct tKe Turks 
from Europe, it would see in them a means for smoothing the differ- 
ences between the continents, the races, and the creeds — foy breaking 
down the barriers which now separate the various portions^ of man- 
kind, and for showing that one common Humanity could ewerride all 
minor differences. I saj^ not that any statesmanship by 
effectually secure this result, but it might work towards it with what 
the past has handed down, rather thah under ftn ill-gpverned impulse 
throw aside what we have, and launch itself on new and uncertain 
combinations. • 

Any such considerations arc alien and probably distasteful to the 
Christian mind. I am addressing mainly what I may call inorganic 
Christians, not the sagacious^ organisation of Papal Home. Yet 
it is clear that no purely Christian policy can avail us here. The 
extermination of the Moslems is not more impossible than is their 
conversion to the Christian faith, in which they would see — it sounds 
strangely to Christians — a retrogradation. If there is to he 
harmony provisionally, we must jonsult so large a portion of the 
earth’s inhabitants which, and I deplore the fact, grows rapidly ; in 
lact more rapidly than the Christians ; the relative growth does not 
interest me. We must make it manifest that we have a common 
ground with them, dbmmunity of interests and feelings ; that in 
no sense claim to be different beings, and if in any way we are 
Superior, seek only to impart our superiority, havti then to 

accept and honour their faith as one of the facts of our complex 
existeneb, to understand and respect their social organisation, to 
learn what they ha^e tp teach us — and all observers allow that there 
is something — and to tcach.what they Jiave to learn. We are told 
that wc ought to shako hands wilh^Russia as a brave and honourable 
opponent. Most true ; but extend the teaching ; widen the area of 
your sympathies. Let Christendom and Islam, also brave and 
honourable foes iu the past, also shake hands and agree to put aside 
their antagonism. The initiative is and must be with Christendom, 
with the West. So far no one would contest. If the conclusion is 
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one from which the popular "instinct as yet revolts, this only shows 
how weak^we are in toleration, — ^bow there still lurks in us, under 
all our language of peace, the instuKjjb of domination, — ^how, in spita 
of all our claiins to enlightenment, we are* animated by a contemp- • 
tuous intolerance of the convictions of others. 

Herein, and in<the source from which such feelings spring, the 
confident presumption of the exclusive truth of the prevalent creed, 
lies a powerfu} obstacle to human unity, baffling the wiser counsels ' 
of the statesman as well as the aspirations of mankind. Yet not 
destin^ to baffle them finally, and all steps towards its removal 
that are pc^tsqible should be taken. Least of all should ahy backward 
steps be taken, and I much fear that we are in the way to take such 
backwards^teps, to shatter one of the combinations which, not the 
.traditional policy of England at present in such disfavour, but the 
instinctive wisdom of generations of European statesmen has 
b^cftfSfflSied us. 

But th§ Turks — if it ^ere only this, that, or the other branch of 
the Mahommedens, ancl not the Turks — ^the one great anti-human 
specimen of humanity ! Christians surely should be slow to speak 
so. “What becomes of St. Paul’s declaration, probably not ques- 
tioned by Mr. Gladstone, that God has made of one blood all nations 
of men for to dwell on the face of the earth P Such, however, is 
the decorous and moderate language nsed by a possible premier of 
England, the noblest, we are told by Mr. Fawcett in his unworthy 
speech, and the best of Englishmen, to whom we are to look for 
guidance in the crisis, and whose accession to power with such an 
utterance unretracted is well nigh a declaration of war upon Turkey. 
What a dangerpus element is th% rhetorical statesman, the man in 
whom the organ of expression overbalances the higher faculties. 
Well, the Turks— you must accept them, there they are — approxi- 
mately twelve millions of men, whom Mr. Gladstone thus attacks. 
The epractical ruler has to deal with existing materials, and were 
the nation justly designated as above, it is with it that we have to 
reckon. "But <!hecjudgment even in the past is entirely overstrained, 
and in the present it is a pure anachronism — an expression of a 
mediaeval reminiscence, nay, below the level of the highest 
mediaeval conceptions, even when the alarm « was yet justifiably 
strong. I am not called, however, by my argument to defend the 
Turks when I repudiate such a monstrous exaggeration. I have 
only to urge that, be they what they may, it is our duty to observe 
towards them the common human respect, and our duty and our 
interest to bring them into co-operation with us for the common 
good. Certain animal races have to be extirpated as irreconcilable 
with man. It is a sad necessity. Certain races of men have been 
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extirpated, not by Turks, but .by colonial Englishmen ; others are 
in process of disappearance ; but* only one speaker, so fan as I have 
seen, has called for the extirpation of the Turks as we extirpated 
the wolf, and the human feeling of my countrymen cherishes no 
such atrocious thought. 

They must remain, then,^ in Empope or out of Europe — another 
fact of our complex existence — ^to recognised as, an object for true 
statesmanship, pending a deeper arid more powerful •action. That 
the fact should be not merely i^ognised, but welcomed as, with all 
drawbacks, a valuable element, towards solving the difficult problem 
of the union of mankind—^on this I willljot insist fiirthiiC 

The essential obstacle to that union lies in the existence of dif- 
ferent faiths, and in the moral attitude which that-»difference 
ordinarily involves, the opposition between Christianity and Islam 
being its most capital instance. In the dilapidated state of C hrist ian 
belief in the rulers of Europe, who cling to it more as a social po^r * 
than from mental conviction, there ojfght fo be no difficulty in either 
of these respects ; they can, as their predecessors fiave done, treat 
the matter on purely human grounds. And the populations at their 
back will be no real embarrassment if judicioualy dealt with, as they 
are in reality swayed mainly by human motives. Tho task, there- 
fore, of Western statesmen is far easier in regard to any approxima- 
tion to Islam, than is that of the Islamic loaders in approaching 
Christendom. Behind these latter the mass is sincerely animated 
by an attachment to the dogmas of its creed, so easily comprehended, 
so capable of taking deep root, so interwoven with all their daily 
life. Great straightforwardness, great patience, great respect are . 
necessary, both in the chiefs of this mass and in tbo leaders of the 
West, in tho approaches made to them. With all precautions the 
progress must be slow ; but it is too much in the course of events, in 
the wants of Humaiyty, that some union should be effected, for the 
attempt to fail. It must evidently be first made by those for whom 
.it is the easiest. And the first step is the removal of irritation and 
alarm — all elements of suspicion. No shadow •of\ proselytising 
spirit should be perceptible — ^not the remotest ground given for 
thinking their faith attacked or undervalued. 

So relative a spirit*is a hard thing to reconcile with Christianity. 
Hence the necessity for its\iltimate disappearance as a hindrance to 
the union so much desired. 

But enough on this point. It may be that, as it has been pre- 
dicted, the Turks will themselves return to Asia, or it may be that, 
under a nobler faith, they may relnain in peaceful juxtaposition with 
the other co-existent peoples — conquerors and conquered merging in 
one political body, their past differences forgotten in present union. 
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So long as they stay where th^ are^and keep thw actual faithi . 
have a great value, not felt now for the first i^ime, as enforcing the 
necessity, cven^ within the limits of Europe^ of rising into a region 
above the two antagonist religions of the past. If suddenly we 
6upjA)so them removed to Asia, this necessary step in human advance 
might be adjournc^d, not pressed^ so immediately on the attention of 
statesmen. The.tw'o continent^, already so opposed in common 
thought, would be in more coiripletci isolation one from tlio other, 
and the disposition of the European "to contemn and domineer over 
the Asiatic would not be confronted by a yet considerable European 
power. If or, again, would .the difficulties their presence creates have 
been turned to the best account by meeting them and ovcircjining 
tbem ; they would have disappeared, but leaving an unsatisfaclorj" 
sense of w’ant of competenec— a discouragement for the Jiiture ; 
'whereas^ rightly solved, they w^ould have been a guarantee of subse- 
quent progress. ^ 

Such ar-*) some of thp considerations which I oflev in favour of the 
iitaiidf qno, wisely moditied, and against any abrupt cutting of tlic 
knot. 

They evidently arc not limlt(.*d to the immediate prosojit, any 
more than they are bused on a view' bounded by tbc immediate 
past. The ultimate aim being tbe unity of irumanity, all the 
intermediate steps must be judged by'referoiicc to it. Our advunccj 
towards that aim lias boon continuous in the past Avhon no such goal 
'was recognised, or but faintly recognised, and by few. Kow that it 
^as come into more gcjieral cognisaueo and may be made tlic objcxd. 
of conscious effort, everything that can intensify the continuity of 
the advance is of importance, ev('f/ available transmission from the 
past preserved. Above all, no violent disruption should be tolerated, 
'when it is possible by human foresight to avoid it. 

It is in this conservative spirit that I have .written, not unduly 
conservative I hope. For I wish for very large modifications in the 
state of the subjedt populations of eastern Europe, and 1 look for 
gradual changes in the directions w'h’jli past changes Lave Ukeii. 
But daily does the conviction grow stronger, that in this case ob ia 
many others, we are too exclusively bent on political changes w^hea a 
change of a difierent order is the real w^nnt — !a moral and religious 
renovation — tho fruitful and di»ect source of social and political 
changes of which we scarcely now dream. 

. Acquiescence in very defective political arrangemejits is often 
most desirable at the present day. Acquiescence, but with judicious 
attempts at modification. The first not'd is to influence the rulers, 
the dominant powers, be they individuals or nations ; to bring homo 
to them their great duty of preparing' thpse they rule for a higher 








